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PREFACE. 


whe is the twenty-ninth issue of the Official Year Book, which 
from the first issue in 1886 to 1904 was known as the “‘ Wealth 
and Progress of New South Wales.” 

The year 1921 was marked by a Census—from which more statistical 
information is available than for normal years—and by a definite break 
in the trend of economic development. It has been deemed advisible, 
therefore, to enlarge the scope of this survey of the State by adding, as 
additional parts, accounts of the Industrial History, Valuation of Wealth, 
Geological Formation, and Flora and Fauna of New South Wales. 
Owing to the need for economy these will not be repeated next year, 
and other important matter will not be re-printed. 

In a work of this kind theré is always difficulty in making it 
interesting to the two classes of persons for whose use it is intended, 
viz., those within the State, and those abroad, but it is believed. 
the difficulty has been met. 


The contents have been published already in nineteen parts, which: 
were issued as they became available from the printer, in order to render- 
them of immediate service. The information is in all cases the latest 
available at the time of publication. 


A diagram map of New South Wales is published with the volume- 
to show the railways, county and territorial divisions, and area of the: 
. State suitable for the profitable cultivation of wheat. 


Every care has been taken to keep the work free from errors, but 
if any be noticed by readers it would be deemed a favour if their: 
nature were indicated. 


I have to express my thanks to the responsible officers of the- 
various State and Commonwealth Departments, and to others who 
have kindly supplied all desired information, often at considerable. 
trouble. 

The ‘ Statistical Register of New South Wales” is published 
annually from this Bureau. It contains in full detail the compiled 
statistics of the State, which will prove of service to those desirous. 
of studying in greater detail the matters treated generally in this Year 
Book. 

The rates per head of population throughout the volume have 
been revised in accordance with the amended estimates of population for: 
the years 191 to 1920, necessitated by the discovery at the Census of 
1g2r that the actual population was about 47,000 in excess of the 
estimate. / 


H. A. SMITH, 
Government Statistician 


Bureau of Statistics, 
Sydney, 31st August, 1922. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


ie is impossible to say who were the first discoverers. of Australia, 

although French, Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch navigators, in turn, 
laid claim to being the first to sight the great Southern Land, traditionally 
known as “Terra Australis.” : 

The voyage of James Cook, in 1769-70, was undertaken primarily for the 

purpose of observing the transit of Venus, but the navigator was expressly 
commissioned to ascertain “whether the unexplored part of the Southern 
Hemisphere be only an immense mass of water, or contain. another con- 
tinent.” The vessel fitted out for the voyage was a small craft of 820 tons, 
carrying twenty-two guns; she was built. originally for the coal service, with 
@ view rather to strength than: to speed. Chosen by Cook himself, she was 
renamed the “Endeavour,” in allusion to the great work which her com- 
mander was setting out to achieve. Mr. Charles Green was commissioned 
to conduct the astronomical observations, and ‘Sir Joseph Banks and ‘Dr. 
Solander were appointed botanists to the expedition. After successfully 
observing the transit from the island of Tahiti, or Otaheite, as Cook wrote 
it, the “Endeavour’s ” head was turned south for a time, and then north- 
west, beating about the Pacific in search of the eastern coast of the great 
continent whose western shores had been so long known to the Dutch. 
Circumnavigating and minutely surveying New Zealand, Cook then: steered 
due’ west, in order to carry out the instructions given him. 
' After searching for nearly three weeks, Cook, on the 19th April, 1770, 
sighted the eastern coast of Australia. The first important point observed 
was a bare and sandy headland, to which he gave the name of Cape Howe, 
and then he passed and named Mount Dromedary, the Pigeon House, Point 
Upright, Cape St. George, and Red Point. Botany Bay was discovered on 
the 28th April, 1770, and as it appeared to offer a suitable anchorage, the 
“Endeavour” entered the bay and dropped anchor. 

‘While in the bay Cook performed the ceremony of hoisting the Union 
Jack, first on the south shore, and then near the north head, thus taking 
formal possession of the territory for the British Crown. 

After leaving Botany Bay, Cook sailed northward. He saw and named 
Port Jackson, but forbore to enter the finest natural harbour in Australia. 
Broken Bay and other inlets, and several headlands, were also seen and. 
named, but the vessel did not come to an anehor until Moreton Bay was 
reached Still sailing north and having completed the survey of the east 
coast, to which he gave the name of New South Wales, Cook. sighted and 
named Cape York, the northernmost peint of Australia, and took final 
possession of his discoveries from latitude 38° south, northward to latitude 
104° south, on a spot which. he named Possession Island, thence returning 
to England by way of Forres Straits and the Indian Ocean. 

The favourable reports breught to England by the “Endeavour” om her 
return, and the graphic account of the voyage published by Cook, together 
with the fact that Great Britain had just lost her North American celonies 
by their successful rebellion, turned all eyes to Australia, or New Holland, 
as it was then called. The difficulty experienced in disposing of criminals 
now that. transportation to America had ceased, encouraged the Government 
of the day to found the colony of New South Wales. But, im addition, there 
were high motives of colonisation, for all concerned felt they were engaged 
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in founding a new home in the Southern Hemisphere for the British people, 
and the lofty visions which filled the minds of Viscount Sydney and Gover- 
nor Phillip and of many other reflecting persons, found expression in the 
works of several contemporary writers. 


Early in 1787 Viscount Sydney, Secretary of State for the Colonies, de- 
termined to plant a colony in New South Wales, and in May of that year 
the First Fleet was assembled. It consisted of the 20-gun frigate “ Sirius,” 
the armed tender “ Supply,” three storeships—the “ Golden Grove,” “ Fish- 
burn,” and “ Borradale;” and six. transports—the “Alexander, “ Scar- 
borough,” “ Lady Penrhyn,” “Prince of Wales,” “Friendship,” and “ Char- 
lotte.” The largest of these vessels measured only 450 tons, and the smallest 
270 tons. On board the six transports were packed, according to the state- 
ment made by Collins in his history, no fewer than 564 men and 192 women, 
all prisoners who had been sentenced to expatriation. There were also: 
carried 168 marines and 10 officers, commissioned and non-commissioned.: 
These, with 5 medical men, a few mechanics, and 40 women—wives of 
marines—together with 13 children—the offspring of the convicts—made up: 
the total number of persons despatched to found the colony. Captain 
Phillip, R.N., was placed in command of the expedition, and given a com-- 
mission as Governor and Captain-General of New South Wales. The fleet 
sailed in May, 1787, and after calling at Rio Janeiro, arrived in Botany. 
Bay in the beginning of January, 1788. 


1788-1806. 


Governor Phillip was not long in discovering that Botany Bay was by no 
means an ideal spot for settlement. The harbour was shallow, and 
insufficiently protected from adverse winds; the rich soil and beautiful 
meadows mentioned by Cook and Banks could not be found, while 
there was a very scanty supply of fresh water. Phillip, with a small party, 
proceeded in a rowing boat to explore Port Jackson, and so impressed 
was he with the capabilities of this magnificent harbour, that he imme- 
diately determined on removing the settlement thither, choosing for its 
site the shores of a little inlet which he named Sydney Cove. The ships 
were therefore brought round as soon as possible, and on the memorable 
26th January, 1788, formal possession was taken of Sydney Cove. The pro- 
clamation of the Colony and the reading of the Governor’s Commission took: 
place on the 7th February. 


From the very outset the infant colony was beset by grave difficulties. 
When the work of clearing the woods and providing quarters and hospital 
accommodation was taken in hand, it was found that there were very few. 
capable mechanics amongst either soldiers or prisoners. Many of the latter 
were lazy, and a large number were in poor health, while there was much 
quarrelling among the officers. After the soil had been got ready for 
tillage, it was discovered that no one had any practical acquaintance with: 
farming. Some of the sheep and cattle died, others strayed away and were 
lost in the bush. Major Ross, the second in command, declared that, “It 
will be cheaper to feed the convicts on turtle and venison at the London 
Tevern than be at the expense of sending them here.” 


Despite all the worries, Governor Phillip did not lose heart, but struggled” 
on bravely. It was his aim to make the new colony, as far as possible, 
independent of outside supplies, and when the land at Farm Cove proved 
unsuitable for agriculture, he lost no time in seeking elsewhere. Good land 
discovered where Parramatta now stands was promptly settled, and a branch: 
settlement was formed at Norfolk Island, under Lieutenant King, in Feb- 
ruary, 1788. ; 
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It had been arranged before leaving England, that the stores of the Colony 
should be replenished every year. In accordance with this arrangement, the 
“Guardian,” transport was despatched from England with supplies in 
August, 1789, but misfortune overtook her. and she was wrecked near the 
Cape of Good Hope. To add to-the distress occasioned in the colony by 
this mishap, a fresh batch of colonists arrived in the “ Lady Juliana.” The 
“ Sirius” was hurriedly despatched to the Cape of Good Hope for supplies, 
and returned in May, 1789, but the stock of provisions could not be main- 
’ tained, and famine threatened the colonists. In February, 1790, there was 
not four months’ supply in the stores, even at half rations. The Governor 
therefore deemed it advisable to divide the settlement, and to send some of 
the inhabitants, with a portion of the supplies to Norfolk Island, on board 
the “'‘Sirius” and “Supply.” The “Sirius” was, unfortunately, wrecked 
near the island, and a large quantity of stores lost. The little company was 
reduced to desperate straits, subsisting for a time mainly on the sea-birds 
which nested on the island. Matters on the mainland were in no better 
case until June, 1790, when three store ships brought relief. Soon after- 
wards, in 1791, the “Second Fleet” consisting of one store-ship and ten 
transports containing prisoners arrived and, although there were subsequent 
periods of scarcity, the community was never again threatened with starva- 
tion. 

At the close of the year 1792, Phillip resigned office and returned to 
England, his health having given way under the cares and anxieties of his 
office. During his term of administration the young colony had made sub- 
stantial progress. Syduey had more than 1,000 inhabitants, and Norfolk 
Island about 900. At the Rosehill settlement there were 2,000 people, and 
rapid progress was made in agriculture. The valley of the Hawkesbury had 
been explored, and good land was found at various points along its course. 
The total population at the end of 1792 was approximately 5,000. 


Until the arrival of a successor: to Phillip, Major Grose and Captain 
Paterson, officers in charge of the military forces, administered the govern- 
ment of the colony. In 1795, Captain Hunter, who had commanded the 
“Sirius” before her loss, arrived from England as the second Governor, 
and with his reappearance affairs took a new turn. He brought out a num- 
ber of free settlers, mostly agriculturists, and as some fine alluvial land 
had been discovered on the banks of the Hawkesbury, farming was success- 
fully begun. In ashort time more than 6,000 acres were under crops of wheat 
and maize. The attempts to introduce éattle had not been successful; but 
in 1796’ a herd of sixty head was discovered at the “ Cowpastures,” near 
Camden. These were the descendants of cattle which had strayed from the 
settlement several years before; and though their quality was found to have 
deteriorated, they proved a very welcome addition to the live stock of the 
settlement. Progress now commenced in earnest, and in the next four years 
the population increased to 6,000; attempts were made to penetrate into the 
interior, although without success; the Hunter River and its coal-mines 
were discovered, and the mines were worked by a detachment of prisoners; 
Newcastle was founded; and the New South Wales Corps, a military body 
enlisted. for service in the colony (the first detachments of which had arrived 
in 1790), was formed into an efficient garrison, and guard over the more 
refractory prisoners. Bass and. Flinders minutely examined the coast to 
the south of Sydney, and the former discovered the strait which bears his 
name, thus proving Tasmania to be an island, and not the southern ex- 
tremity of the continent, as previously supposed, 

The existence of coal was first reported by some shipwrecked refugees 
who had made their way: overland from Point Hicks to Sydney. At the 
locality where they discovered it, in the Illawarra district, the seam was sa. 
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diffeult of access that its exploitation was at that time regarded as im- 
possible. In the same year, however, Lieutenant Shortland, who had gone 
northwards in pursuit of some runaway conviets, discovered the Hunter, 
or Coal River, as it was originally named, and noted the deposits of coal 
near its mouth. The first recorded shipment of coal from the volony was in 
1801, at a price of £2 5s. per chaldron. 

The summer of 1708-9 was marked by one of the earliest recorded droughts. 
This was immediately succeeded in the Hawkesbury distriet by a disastrous 
fleod, which swept away the homes of many of ‘the settlers, and for a time © 
paralysed all industry in that division. The live stock in the colony in 
1792 had numbered only 182, but in 1800 there.were 203 horses, 1,044 cattle, 
6,124 sheep, and 2,182 goats. The first plough put into Australian soil was 
used on Macarthur’s farm at Parramatta in 1795. The values of stock in 
those early days were very high. It was impossible te procure a horse for 
less than £100, and cows were sold at. from £80 upwards, 

The colonists laboured under severe disabilities through the lack of effi- 
cient ocean transport. The voyage to England nominally occupied more 
than four months, and a voyage by the “ Albion” completed in three months. 
fifteen days in 1799 was regarded as a wonderful feat. 

The third Governor was Philip Gidley King, who arrived in Sydney with 
authority to relieve Governor Hunter, in April, 1800, but did not assume 
the administration till some months later. 

He promptly drew the attention of the Home Authorities to the lack of a 
circulating mediym in the colony, and 4 tons of eopper coin to the value of 1d. 
each, and total value of £550, were sent out in 1800. Each coin was issued 
at the rate of 2d. , and it was made a penal offence to export any quantity 
in excess of £5 worth of this coinage. This measure augmented the currency 
of the colony, which had hitherto depended on private resources and £1,000 
worth of dollars sent out in 1792. The coins in circulation were of a. rather 
mixed description, and in November, 1800, Governor King found it necessary 
to issue a general order fixing the denomination and rate of legal tender 
of the coins circulating im the colony. These were as follows: 


#2 os. d. , - £ os. d. 
AGuinea 4. 2. 1 2 0 Rupse wee ee OB 
Half Johanna ~~ 2 90 0 Dutch Guilder ~~ 8 2 6 
Gold Mohur... » a1? 6 English Shilling ... 0 1 8 
Spanish Dollar ... 0 5 0 Copper Coin of loz. 0 0 2 
Johanna - 4°08 0 3 » 0901 
Ducat - om» 09 8 ‘i t., 0 0 0% 
Pagoda on . 0 8 0 : 


During King’s administration the first. serious rising among the prison 
population took place. In 1804, a party of convicts, some 300 strong, was 
employed in road-making at Castle Hill, between Parramatta and Windsor. 
By some means they overpowered and disarmed their guards, and then 
marched in the direction of the Hawkesbury, where they counted on gaining 
support from the disaffected settlers. Major Johnston, the military com- 
mander, marched against them with a mere handful of soldiers, and after 
a struggle of about fifteen minutes’ duration, the insurgents laid down 
their arms. The casualties amounted to 12 killed and 6 wounded, while 26 
were taken prisoners, 8 of the latter being subsequently executed. 

From the talent and energy which King had displayed in the formation 
of the branch settlement at Norfolk Island, it was thought that he would 
make a successful administrator, but the rum-trade interests proved so 
strong that, after a protracted contest with the officers of the New South 
Wales Corps, he was glad to resign in 1806, 

Generally speaking, the colony made substantial progress during his term 
of office. The settlement had emerged from its state of dependence for food 
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on the mother country and-some commercial enterprise in wool-growing and 
whaling began. By the year 1805 the important industry of wool-growing 
was established largely by the initiative of Captain John Macarthur. The 
first Spanish Merinos were brought to the colony in 1797 by Waterhouse and 
Kent, and Macarthur saw and exploited the great possibilities of the indus- 
ny. 

During King’s administration, the first Australian newspaper-—the 
Sydney Gazette-—was published in 1803. 


The Hawkesbury district was again devastated by floods im 1806, when 
36,000 acres were submerged, and about 23,000 bushels of wheat, 60,000 of 
maize, and 5,000 of barley were destroyed. Seven persons lost their lives, 
and it was stated that the river rose 70 feet over its usual level. 


1806-1821. 


Governor King was succeeded in the administration by Captain Bligh. 
The new Governor had already given proofs of courage and resourcefulness 
by his celebrated voyage after the mutiny of the “Bounty,” and had dis- 
tinguished himself in the naval engagements at Camperdown and Copen- 
hagen, and in connection with the mutiny at the Nore. He had been 
specially commissioned by the Home Government to abolish the rum trafic, 
which had assumed ‘such proportions that spirits were being freely used as 
payment for labour and goods. The Governor proceeded to deal with the 
business in his customary arbitrary fashion, and, like his predecessor, in- 
eurred the odium of the officers of the New South Wales Corps, and the 
soldiers, aided by some of the civilians, did their utmost to render nugatory 
all Bligh’s efforts to suppress the liquor traffic. Matters reached a climax 
with the arrest of Captain Macarthur. Macarthur’s military friends pro- 
cured his release, and this was followed by one of the most sensational epi- 
sodes in the history of the colony, namely, the arrest and deposition of 
Governor Bligh by the soldiers under Major Johnston. The Governor was 
arrested in January, 1808, and kept in prison for twelve months, when he 
was allowed to assume command of the “‘Porpoise,” on promising to proceed 
to England. He, however, put in at Tasmania and remained off the coast 
of the colony till May, 1810. For his share in these proteedings Major 
Johnston was tried in England in 1811, and cashiered from the service, while 
Macarthur was prohibited from returning to the colony for eight years. 


Governor Macquarie took over the administration on the Ist January, 
1810. Prior to leaving England he had been instructed to re-instate Bligh 
‘for a period of twenty-four hours, and to rescind the orders of the interim 
military despotism. The first of these tasks could not be carried out, and 
the Governor exercised his discretion with regard to the second. 


Macquarie at once entered on a vigorous public works-policy. New roads 
and bridges were built and extensive repairs effected to those already 
existing, while numerous public buildings were erected. The flocks and 
herds of the colony at this period comprised 65,000 sheep, 21,000 cattle, and 
nearly 2,000 horses, and so rapidly were they increasing that an outlet was 
heconiing imperatively necessary. Attention was therefore directed towerds 
the possibility of finding a way over the Blue Mountains into the country 
«beyond, and this was successfully accomplished in 1813 by Messrs. Went- 
worth, Lawson, and Blaxland. Prior to this several attempts had been made 
by other explorers such as Bass, Tench, Wilson, Caley, and Barrallier. The 
Governor lost no time in sending a surveyor to report on the practicableness 
of making a road over the ranges, and the report being favourable, the work 
of construction was pushed forward so vigorously that, by 1815, a stream. of 
settlement was passing westwards to the rich Bathurst Plains. 
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The explorations of Oxley and Hume, between 1817 and 1819, added 
considerably to the knowledge of the country, and the known area of the 
colony was increased some twenty times by their efforts. 


For a long time the Lachlan and the Macquarie Rivers mystified the early 
explorers. Oxley followed up the Lachlan in 1817 for more than 400 miles 
until he found further progress blocked by a swamp. He then struck off 
across country till he reached the Macquarie, passing through the rich 
Wellington valley on his way. Next year he went down the Macquarie, 
until he again found his progress stopped by this supposed inland sea. 
From this point he struck away towards the coast, crossing the fertile Liver- 
pool Plains and discovering the Hastings and Manning Rivers before his 
return to Sydney. Meanwhile, Hamilton Hume had forced a passage 
through the rugged country to the south-west, and discovered the valuable 
agricultural and pastoral lands round Lake Bathurst and Lake George, and 
by the year 1819 had pushed as far down as the Murrumbidgee. 


Macquarie’s administration has been the subject of varied critizism. 
Under his public works policy he erected 250 public buildings, and built 
numerous roads and bridges, thus affording labour for convict and settler, 
and developing the. resources of the colony. The name of George Street was 
applied to Sydney’s principal thoroughfare by a General Order of August, 
1810, while many improvements were made in buildings and means of com- 
munication throughout the metropolitan area. By some people, however, 
he has been accused of simply lavishing the Imperial funds for his own 
self-glorification. His treatment of the “ emancipists,” as those convicts 
were called who had served their sentences, also roused a storm of hostile 
criticism from the “ pure merinos,” as the free settlers were called. Mac- 
quarie held that when a convict had served his sentence he should be 
regarded as a free settler, and admitted to the social privileges befitting 
his station. In fact he was so extreme in this regard that he looked on the 
free settler almost as an interloper. He quarrelled with Mr. Bent, the first 
judge of the Supreme Court, because he would not hear the pleading of an 
emancipated barrister, and, on the Governor’s advice, Bent was recalled 
by Earl Bathurst. The Home Government sent out Mr. Bigge with a Com- 
mission to inquire into the state of the colony, and this officer reported 
against Macquarie’s extravagant expenditure and his treatment of the 
emancipists, but gave him credit in other directions. Whatever view may 
be taken on some matters, there is no doubt that under Macquarie’s rule 
the colony made substantial progress, and his departure was viewed with 
regret by the great bulk of the inhabitants. 


1821-1838. 


The new Governor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, entered on » his duties on the 
1st December, 1821. 


The recent important discoveries of good lands had been the means of 
attracting a considerable number of free settlers, many of whom possessed 
a fair amount of capital, and their advent was regarded with great satis- 
faction by the Government. This flow of immigration lasted throughout 
Governor Brisbane’s term of administration. 


An event of great importance in Colonia) history occurred in 1824, when 
a Legislative Council, consisting of “five principal officers,’ was created. 
This body, with its restricted powers, inaugurated civil government and 
formed the nucleus of the present more extensive system of self-government. 
Trial by jury was instituted in 1824, the first Civil jury being empanelled 
on the 1st November in that year. The censorship of the Press was re- 
moved, and this liberty resulted in the issue of another newspaper, the 


~ 
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Australian, edited: by W. C. Wentworth. The old Sydney Gazette, first 
published in 1803, and formerly the only newspaper in the colony, was under 
complete Government control. 

During Governor Brisbane’s period of office the exploration of the interior 
was pushed forward vigorously. In 1823 Captains Stirling and Currie, 
in the course of an expedition to the southward, discovered the fertile 
district which they called the Brisbane Downs, but which is now known as 
the Monaro Plains. Next year Hovell and Hume penetrated the region 
between Lake George and the shores of Bass Straits, and discovered the 
Hume, Ovens, and Goulburn Rivers, reaching the north-eastern arm of 
Port Phillip on the 16th December, 1824. About the same time Allan Cun- 
ningham,a botanical collector for the Royal: Gardens at Kew, discovered 
the Cudgegong River, about 50 miles northward of Bathurst, and the rich 
pastoral land in its basin was soon occupied by prosperous settlers. Cun- 
ningham also discovered the Pandora Pass, leading from the Upper Hunter 
into the fertile district of Liverpool Plains. In 1823, Oxley discovered the 
Brisbane River, which flows into Moreton Bay, aud is one’ of the largest 
rivers on the east coast of Australia. A branch penal settlement was formed 
on the banks of the river in the following year. 

Governor Brisbane was succeeded in the administration by Governor 
Darling, who assumed office on the 19th December, 1825. 

About this time the Australian Agricultural Company, which had been 
incorporated with a capital of a million sterling, commenced operations in 
the Hunter River district, where they had been granted a million acres 
of land. The extensive purchases of sheep and cattle by the agents of the 
Company caused a boom in prices which, in the ensuing: dry years, led to 
the ruin of those who had overstocked. 

Darling tried to rule the colony with a rod of iron, and it was not long 
before he found himself involved in serious difficulties. Some of his 
harsher ineasures he foolishly attempted to justify in the Sydney Gazette, 
while he was most bitterly assailed in the columns of the rival papers. He 
then tried to interfere with the liberty of the Press by proposing legislation 
aimed at regulating the contents of the papers, but in this he was unsuccess- 
ful, and the struggle had not ended when he left in 1831. 

Sturt’s famous journey to the south-west interior was commenced in 1829. 
Reaching the Murrumbidgee, he followed its course until the usual swamps 
were met with, when the expedition took to the boats, and passing the 
Lachlan mouth entered the Murray, which Sturt followed down to the sea. 
The return journey against the swift current wags accomplished only after 
great privation, and when the intrepid leader reached Sydney he was blind, 
and did not recover his sight for some considerable time. In 1827, Allan 
Cunningham, in the course of an exploration to the northward, crossed 
the Gwydir and Dumaresq, and discovered the splendid pastoral country 
in the Moreton Bay district known as the Darling Downs. 

Governor Bourke arrived in the colony on the 2nd December, 1881, and 
during the six years in which he administered the Government he gained 
the respect and affection of all classes of the community. One of his first 
acts was to abolish the Government patronage of the Sydney Gazette, and 
so to terminate the unseemly disputes which had harassed the administration 
of his predecessor. He lost no time in procuring more humane conditions — 
for the convicts, and ensured greater fairness in their assignment to the 
settlers. Religious equality was secured in the colony by the General 
Church Act of 1836, which continued in force till the year 1862... _Immi- 
grants began to arrive in large numbers, under a policy of assisted immigra- 
tion. which was then initiated. The first vote in aid of immigration was 
made by the Legislative Council, at Bourke’s suggestion, and the British 
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Government doubled the amount given by the colony. Under that system 
the first batehes of iramigrants to arrive were fifty young women from an 
orphan school in Cork, and fifty-nine mechanics from Scotland, whom the 
Rev. Dr. Lang introduced for the purpose of building the Australian 
College. The first steps also were taken in the path of constitutional re- 
form, but the movement did not reach its full fruition until after the 
arrival of Gipps. 

The explorations of Sir Thomas Mitchell, undertaken during Governor 
Bourke’s administration, added greatly to the knowledge of the interior. 
In 1835 Mitchell proceeded westward from Boree, near Bathurst, along the 
Bogan to the Darling, which he followed for 300 miles. In the following 
year he traced the remaining 130 miles of the Darling’s course, visited the 
head waters of the Murray and the Murrumbidgee, and then struck off 
southward through the beautiful district which he named Australia Felix, 
and which now forms part of the State of Victoria. 


1838-1851. 

Sir George Gipps, the ninth Governor of New South Wales, assumed 
office on the 24th February, 1838. 

With the opening up of the splendid country round Port Phillip, a strong. 
tide of immigration had set in towards. the colony. A large number of 
those who came.out were possessed of capital, and in the rush for land, prices 
‘rose considerably, After a time they passed the margin of safety, and then 
‘the inevitable crash came, involving the ruin of the Bank of Australia and 
various other financial institutions. This happened in 1843; and in 1844 
the Governor, in order to replenish the depleted coffers of the State, pro- 
‘pounded a scheme under which the squatters were to be: forced to purchase 
a certain quantity of land every year at the minimum price—a course 
-of action which resulted in a storm of discontent. . 

In 1842 a Constitution Act was passed providing for a Legislative Council 
-of thirty-six members, six of whom were Government officers, six Crown 
nominees, and the rest elected by the people—eighteen in New South 
Wales, and six in Port Phillip. Civil government thus developed into re- 
presentative government. 

An event of great moment under the Gipps administration was the 
-abolition of transportation to New South Wales, which was effected under 
an Order-in-Council passed in 1840, Tasmania and Norfolk Island being 
made the only convict settlements in Australia. 

Sir George Gipps left the colony on the 11th July, 1846, and was suc- 
‘ceeded on the 2nd August by Sir Charles Fitzroy, who administered the 
-affairs of New South Wales until the 20th January, 1855, 

For some years the inhabitants in the Port Phillip district had been 
agitating for separation from the parent settlement. The Home Authorities 
‘therefore appointed a Commission to devise a scheme for conferring self- 
government on the Australian colonies, and this body recommended that 
Port Phillip should be separated from the older colony, and be called 
Victoria. The necessary legislation to give effect to this proposal was 
passed by the New South Wales Government in the year 1851. 


1851-1859. 


The diseovery of gold in 1851, by Edward Hargraves, exercised a 
momentous effect on the destinies of the colony, and, in fact, “ precipitated 
Australia into nationhood.” For some years prior to 1851 there were 
grounds for believing that deposits of precious metal would eventually be 
found. Strzelecki had discovered traces of gold near Hartley as early as 1839, 
in the time of Governor Gipps; but the latter, fearful of the effect that. such 
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news might have on the convicts, persuaded him to refrain from publicly 
mentioning it. In 1841 the Rev. W. B. Clarke found grains of alluvial gold 
near Bathurst; while three years later Sir Roderick Murchison, the eminent 
English scientist, stated his belief that the Dividing Range would be found 
_as rich in gold as the Urals of Europe. News of the Californian discoveries 
reached New South Wales in 1849, and amongst those who joined in the 
rush to that country from Australia was Edward Hargraves. While at the 
diggings in California, he was struck by the similarity between the country 
round him and that of a particular locality in New South Wales, and so 
obsessed did his mind become with this idea that he resolved to return 
home and prospect at the spot. In February, 1851, he proceeded to the 
junction of the Lewis Ponds and Summer Hill Creeks, where he at once 
struck alluvial gold. Hargraves’ discovery was soon followed by finds in 
various other parts of the Colony, and “rushes” set in to the different 
fields. The effect of the gold discoveries on the economic condition of the 
colony was at first. disastrous. Professional men, tradesmen, agriculturists, 
and labourers of all classes left their usual avocations and flocked to the 
diggings. Ship after ship arrived in Sydney harbour laden with eager 
gold-seekers, and in many cases even the crews deserted and joined in the 
race for wealth. Prices rose prodigiously, while production was almost at a 
standstill. The crowds of lawless characters who gathered at the various 
diggings caused endless trouble to the police, while the unsuccessful and 
penniless prospectors who clustered in the metropolis were also a source 
of much anxiety. Later on, when the gold fever had abated somewhat, 
“many of those who had failed to reap a sudden fortune found that wealth 
could be surely, if more slowly, acquired by following their ordinary em- 
ployments, and it was in this spirit that the foundations of sound progress 
were laid. 

Nothing since the introduction of wool-growing had tended so much to 
develop the resources of the colony, and to make so widely known the great 
advantages which Australia offers to the overcrowded populations of the 
Old World, as the discovery of gold in 1851. Since that era the country’s 
progress has been by leaps and bounds, and Australia, which was before 
regarded merely as a far-off dependency of Great Britain, now takes a place- 
amongst the nations of the world, and is in a fair way of realising the- 
prophetic visions of future greatness which inspired its founders. 

Sir ‘Charles Fitzroy was succeeded in the Governorship by Sir William 
Denison on the 20th January, 1855. Towards the close of this year the 
Royal assent to the new Constitution was received, and the ‘first Parliament 

under the new order met on the 22nd May, 1856. This Act, which was the 
outcome of a considerable agitation conducted during the previous decade, 
provided a permanent settlement of the ever-recurrent disputes between the- 
Governor and his Council by establishing a complete system of representa- 
tive and responsible Government. This system, save for the modifications 
consequent on the federation of the colonies, exists practically unchanged. 
at the present day. 

The following year was one of the most disastrous in the history of the 
Colony. Torrential rains had been followed in many districts by devastat- 
ing floods, oceasioning great loss of life and damage to property, the Hunter 
and Hawkesbury districts especially suffering. In addition, the “Dunbar ” 
was wrecked at the Gap, near Sydney Heads, and out of 120 persons on 
board—many of them colonists returning from Europe—-only one man was 
saved. Shortly efter this, twenty-one lives were last in the wreck of the 
“Catherine Adamson,” also in the immediate vicinity of the Heads. To 
guard against a repetition of similar calamities, the coastal lighting was 
improved, and the. lighthouse erected at South Head: is amongst the finest 
in the world, 
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The Moreton Bay district was separated from New South Wales in 1859, 
and was constituted a distinct colony under the name of Queensland. 


1859-1872. 


Sir William Denison left New South Wales on the 22nd January, 1861, 
and was succeeded by Sir John Young, who arrived on the 22nd March. 

‘At the very outset of his administration the new Governor was called 
upon to deal with a constitutional crisis. Mr. Robertson had introduced 
his Land Bills for the second time, embodying the principle of free selec- 
_tion, which was very distasteful to the squatting interests in the Upper 
House. Accepted by the Lower House, the measures were rejected by the 
Legislative Council, and the Governor thereupon granted a dissolution of 
Parliament, and a general election was held. At this election the policy of 
the Government was emphatically endorsed and, the Council still proving 
obdurate, sufficient new members were created to swamp the opposition and 
carry through the proposed legislation. When the new Councillors appeared 
in the Chamber the old members left in a body, and as the newcomers could 
not be sworn in, the Council ceased to exist. A fresh body of Councillors 
was therefore appointed, and the Crown Lands Alienation Bill and Crown 
Lands Occupation Bill became law in 1861. 

Sir John Young’s period of administration terminated on the 24th 
December, 1867, and the new Governor, the Earl of Belmore, assumed office 
on the 8th January, 1868. 

As the year 1870 was the anniversary of the discovery of Australia by 
Captain Cook, it was resolved to mark the occasion by holding an exhibition 
illustrative of colonial progress. Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
and Tasmania contributed exhibits, and the exhibition, which was held in an 
elaborate building in Prince Alfred Park, Sydney, was a pronounced success. 


1872-1893, 


The Earl of Belmore was succeeded in the administration by Sir Hercules 
-Robinson, who assumed office on the 3rd June, 1872. 

In 1873 the colony lost the services of one of its most distinguished 
politicians, in the person of Mr. W. C. Wentworth, whose death took place 
on the 7th May, both Houses of Parliament adjourning as a mark of respect 
to the deceased statesman. 

It was about this time that a vigorous public works policy was again 
initiated, and for fifteen years the Government continued to expend nek 
‘sums of money in the construction of works and ‘on services which, 
many instances, were far in advance of requirements. 

In 1874 an important constitutional enactment, the “ Triennial Parlia- 
ments Act,” was placed upon the statute-book. By this measure the 
duration of Parliament was reduced from five to three years. 

Sir Hercules Robinson remained in office till the 19th March, 1879, the 
new Governor, Lord Loftus, taking over the administration on the 4th 
August. 

During the Loftus Administration some most important measures were 
‘passed into law. The Public Instruction Act remodelled the education 
system. Under the previous Act of 1866 the schools subsidised -by the 
Government had been placed under the control of a Council of Education, 
and aid was granted to denominational schools. The Act of 1880 dissolved 
the Council, and placed public education under the control of ‘a Minister of 
the Crown. - Provision was made for compulsory education, and for the 
training of teachers; State aid to denominational schools was abolished, and 
the Act decreed that all State education must be non-sectarian. 

The first revision of the electoral districts was made under the Electoral 
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Act of 1880. The number of electorates was increased to 72 with 108 mem- 
bers. Provision was also made for additional representation of any elec- 
torate in accordance with increase of population. 

A very successful International Exhibition was opened in the early part 
of the Loftus administration, and had the effect of attracting considerable 
outside attention to the varied products of the colony. The Garden Palace, 
which housed the exhibits, was unfortunately destroyed by fire in the year 
1882, and many valuable documents were destroyed. 

The rich silver lodes in the Broken Hill district were discovered in 1883, 
and the Broken Hill Proprietary commenced operations two years later. 
For many years the field has ranked amongst the foremost silver and lead 
producing areas of the world. 

An event which afforded striking testimony of the loyal attachment cf the 
colonies to the homeland was the despatch in 1885 of a contingent of troops 
to assist the British arms in the Soudan. The detachment left Sydney 
in the “Tberia” and “Australasian” on the 8rd March, amidst intense 
enthusiasm. Although the number of men sent was comparatively small, 
and took little part in actual hostilities, the incident undoubtedly was the 
means of arousing a new estimate of the value of the Colonial Empire, 

Since the riots of 1861, which had resulted from the attempts of the 
gold-miners to evict the Chinese from Lambing Flat, public attention 
had been directed to the large influx of Chinese, and it was felt that 
the time had arrived when something should be done to stop indis- 
criminate immigration of this character to the colony. This was, for 
the time being, effected by the Chinese Restriction Act of Sir Henry 
Parkes, which received the Royal assent on the 6th December, 1881. 
Under the provisions of the Act shipmasters were forbidden to carry more 
than a limited number of Chinese passengers to the ports of the State, while 
each of these immigrants had to pay a tax,of £10 before being allowed to 
land. Heavy penalties were provided for any infraction of the law. 
Later on this law was supplemented by other legislation of a still more 
drastic character. 

Lord Loftus’ term of office expired on the 9th November, 1885, and his 
successor, Lord Carrington, took over the administration on the 12th 
December following. 

Despite the Chinese Restriction Act of 1881, large numbers of these 
aliens continued to arrive in the colony, the number who came in during 
1887 being considerably over 4,000. Public indignation was so aroused by 
fears of a similar invasion during succeeding years that the Premier, in 
1888, actually took the illegal step of forbidding the captains of two vessels 
to land contingents of Chinese immigrants. The owners of the vessels, 
however, took the matter into court, and Sir Henry Parkes was forced to 
give way; but on the 11th July, 1888, a further Chinese Restriction Act 
wag passed which prohibited the carrying of more than one Chinese. immi- 
grant to every 300 tons of the vessel’s burthen, and imposed a poll tax of 
£100. In consequence of this repressive legislation Chinese immigration 
fell away considerably, only seven entering the colony in 1889. 

Prior to 1887 coal-mining in New South Wales had been singularly free 
from disasters of any magnitude, such as occasionally occur in other parts 
of the world, but early in that year the Colony was stunned by the news of 
a dreadful calamity at the Bulli Colliery, in the Illawarra district, when 
eighty-three miners lost their lives through an explosion of gas in the 
workings of the mine. Relief Committees were immediately formed, and 
in a short space of time large sums of money were collected to aidthe 
widows and orphans of the unfortunate victims. As the result of an inquiry 
instituted by Parliament into the causes of the accident, steps were taken 
‘with a view to minimising the DosesPithy of its recurrence, : 
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The period from 1885 to 1895 was marked by considerable disturbance in 
economic conditions. The vigorous public works. policy previously alluded 
to, ceased at about the beginning of the epoch, and, in consequence, a large 
number. of unemployed were thrown: on the labour market, and. wages. in 
most trades underwent a serious decline. In addition, the numerous strikes 
which characterised the period had an unhappy effect on trade and 
wages. Much distress was caused in the southern district in 1886-7 by a 
strike which involved the cessation of labour at several of the southern 
collieries. This was followed in 1888 by a strike. of 6,000. coal-miners in the 
northern district. In 1890 a strike at Broken Hill led to the closing down 
of the silver-mines. Following on the pronouncement of the Intercolonial 
Labour Conference, over 40,000 men ceased work, and being joined by the 
draymen in the metropolis, for a time paralysed the wool trade, while the 
shearers’ strike in the same year involved some 20,000 workers. In 1892 the 
Broken, Hill silver-mines were laid idle for four months through a strike of 
the local miners, In addition to these disastrous events, the closing years 
of Lord Carrington’s administration were marked by devastating bush fires 
in portions of the colony, followed by destructive floods, the northern coastal 
districts especially suffering in 1890 from inundations. 

Lord Carrington’s. term of office lasted till the 1st November, 1890, and 
on the 15th January, 1891, he was succeeded by the Earl of Jersey. 

Early in March, 1891, a Federal. Convention, consisting of delegates ap- 
pointed by the various Australasian Parliaments, met in Sydney and drew 
up a draft Constitution Bill. Although this measure at the time did not 
arouse popular enthusiasm in the States, it nevertheless formed the basis 
upon which the present Constitution was constructed. 

An outcome of the industrial disturbances in. the years immediately pre- 
‘ceding 1891 was the formation of a definite “Labour Party” in politics, 
and. from this time forward the influence of labour has had a marked’ 
-effect on the trend of legislation. Successful efforts to enter Parliament 
had, prior to 1891, been made by professed labour candidates, but it was 
in this year that the first concerted action was taken by duly accredited 
representatives of an organised political labour party. At the general 
elections in June the nominees of the party entered the. political arena, 
pledged to the support of a platform of sixteen clauses, and secured eighteen 
out of fifty-two: seats in the metropolitan division, algo. polling heavily in 
several others, When the time came to count heads in the ensuing. Parlia- 
~ment of one hundred and twenty-five members it was found that there were 
‘thirty-five labour members, while more than a dozen others were prepared to 
subscribe to their platform. Since 1891 the party has experienced. many 
‘vicissitudes, while its platform has, from time to time, been remodelled, but 
it has been instrumental in securing the passage of a. considerable amount 
of industrial legislation. 


1893-1901. 


The Earl of Jersey’s governorship terminated: on the 1st March, 1893,. and 
his successor, Sir Robert Duff, assumed office on the 29th May following. 
It was about this period that the series of financial disasters occurred; 
which are generally alluded to as the Banking Crisis of 1803:. The-approach’ 
of this crisis had been heralded by several signs. As early ag 1891 several 
land companies and building societies, whose business had been conducted 
on an unsound basis,. failed to meet their obligations. In 1892, in conse- 
quence of a- groundless. rumour, there was a temporary run on the Savings 
Bank of New South- Wales. In March, 1892, a fresh impetus was given: to 
the feelings of distrust: and: alarm by the failure of the Mercantile Bank of 
Australia at. Melbourne; -During the course of the following: month the 
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Bank of South Australia arid the New Oriental Bank failed to meet the 
demands: made upon them. Feelings of uneasiness increased, and all. efforts 
to stem the gathering: tide of disaster proved unavailing. 

On the 29th January, 1893, the Federal Bank of Australia auspended: pay- 
ment, followed by the Commercial Bank of Australia on the: 5th April, 
while by the. middle of May no less than thirteen out of the twenty-five 
trading’ banks were forced to. close their doors: The securities of a large 
number of these institutions consisted of real estate, and could not, there- 
fore; be converted into cash at short notice, while several of them possessed 
large holdings of Government stock and debentures which were readily 
saleable only in London. The English banks hastened to the reseue, and a 
shipment of £900,000 in. gold was despatched to the colonies from London. 
Valuable aid was also rendered by the Dibbs Government in New South 
Wales proclaiming bank-notes to be legal tender and guaranteeing their 
payment for,a period of about seven months, after which State assistance 
was no longer required. Although publie confidence received a rude shock 
by these untoward experiences, there ean be no doubt that the crisis of 1893 
was in some measure a blessing in disguise, for it led to a more rigid 
serutiny: of their securities by both the, banks and the public, and it had 
the: effect of putting an end to the bogus institutions which. deluded the 
public by paying interest out of capital, and by various other nefarious 
devices. : 

Fresh labour troubles oecurred in 1893, culminating about: the middle 
of the year in a general strike of the seamen engaged on the intercolonial 
steamers. Trade was for a time paralysed, but the employers were assisted 
by numerous bands of volunteer workérs, and in the end defeated the 
strikers. The year 1894 saw a recrudescence of industrial disturbances, and a 
strike of shearers in New South Wales and Queensland for a time dis- 
organised the wool trade. Efforts were made to prevent a recurrence of 
these unfortunate disputes by the formation of a Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration, but the scheme was unsuccessful, and it was not until 
eight years later that practical legislation was passed to deal with the evil. 


In July, 1894, the Ministry of Sir George Dibbs gave place to an adminis- 
tration presided over by Mr. G. H. Reid. This Government lost’ no time 
in introducing new methods of taxation in the form of a Customs Duties 
Bill and a Land and Income Tax Bill. The Upper House, however, re- 
jected these measures, and the Premier thereupon appealed to the country. 
The general elections in July confirmed his policy, and in the subsequent 
Parliament the Bills were again. introduced and a second time rejected by 
the Council. Recourse was, therefore, had to a conference between. the two 
Houses to settle same of the matters in dispute, and the measures shortly 
afterwards became law. The Government was also successful in passing a 
Crown Lands Act, introducing the principle of homestead and settlement 
leases, while a great boon was conferred on the employees in factories and 
shops by the Factories and Shops Act of 1896. Amongst other important 
legislation passed during this period was the Public Service Act of 1895, 
which removed the appointment and promotion of publie servants from the 
control- of the political heads and placed them in the hands of three inde- 
pendent Commissioners, and the Federal Enabling Act of 1896, providing , 
for the representation of New South Wales at the Federal Convention. 

Sir Robert Duff died in office on the 15th March, 1895, and on the 21st 
November Viscount Hampden assumed the administration, which he held 
until the 6th March, 1899. His successor, Earl Reena took over the 
duties on the 18th May, 1899: 

The. colony lost one of its foremost statesmen in 1896 by the death of 
Sir Henry Parkes, who had been intimately connected with the destinies 
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of New South Wales from the initiation of Responsible Government, and 
had been instrumental in placing some of its best legislation on the statute- 
book. The deceased statesman had also been one of the chief advocates of 
Australian Federation. 

In its completed form the Commonwealth Constitution Bill of 1898, 
although essentially grounded on the Bill of 1891, nevertheless contained 
some very important alterations and additions; while it was accepted 
in Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia, the result of a referendum 
on the 8rd June, 1898, showed that a sufficient majority had not been 
obtained to ensure its acceptance in the parent State. The election in 
1898, at which the party led by Mr. G. H. Reid was returned to power, had 
been contested mainly on the Federal issue, but it was recognised that some 
drastic changes would have to be made in the Federal Constitution before 
it would be welcomed in New South Wales. The Government thereupon 
decided to send Mr. Reid to a conference with representatives of the other 
States, and commissioned him to move a series of resolutions expressing its 
wishes with regard to the Bill. This Conference met in Melbourne in 
January, 1899, and after a considerable amount of discussion, both with 
the Legislature of New South Wales and the representatives of the other 
States, the Bill was sufficiently amended to please the majority of these 
interested in its fate, and at a referendum in June, 1899, it was accepted 
in New South Wales, and shortly afterwards in all the other States, except- 
ing Western Australia. A referendum was not taken in the last-mentioned 
State until the 31st July, 1900; but the Bill was passed there by the sub- 
stantial majority of 25,109 votre. 

In response to a call for troops for service in South Africa, three con- 
tingents were despatched by the Government, another corps was provided 
for almost entirely by voluntary subscriptions of citizens, while a body of 
mounted troops known as the Imperial Bushmen’s Contingent was raised 
by the Imperial authorities. Earl Beauchamp resigned office in November, 
1900, and the Government was administered by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir Frederick Darley, until the end of May, 1902, when Sir H. H. Rawson 
arrived. 

The Commonwealth Constitution Bill was received with considerable 
approval by the Imperial Government and passed with certain amendments, 
the most important of which referred to appeals to the Privy Council. 
After consultation with representatives of the Australian States who were 
sent to England for the purpose, all difficulties were eventually smoothed 
away, and the Bill received the Royal Assent on the 9th July, 1900. Lora 
Hopetoun, who was appointed first Governor-General, arrived in Sydney 
on the 15th December, and the formal inauguration of the new Common- 
wealth took place on the 1st January, 1901. The ‘ceremony of swearing-in 
the first Federal Ministry was conducted in a pavilion erected for the pur- 
pose in the Centennial Park, at Sydney, and the festivities in honour cf 
the birth of a Federated Australia lasted for several days, considerable éclat 
being Jent to the proceedings by the presence of picked detachments of 
troops from Great Britain, India, and the various provinces of Australasia. 
In connection with the history of the Federation, a melancholy interest 
attaches to the death of Queen Victoria, which took place on the 22nd 
January, 1901, from the fact that one of her last public acts was to sign the 
warrant establishing the Commonwealth. : 


1901-1910, 

The effect of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, by virtue 
of which the Commonwealth was established, was to vest in the Com- 
monwealth extensive powers defined mainly in section 51. But out- 
side these limits there was no interference with the constitution of the 
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States. Broadly speaking, the powers delegated to the Federal Legisla- 
ture were of general application, and not to be applied to any one State. 
Usually, the powers of both State and Federal Legislatures were con- 
current, except in respect of matters not transferred, and matters virtually 
reserved for the Federal authority, viz., customs, excise, defence, currency, 
-coinage, bounties-on production and export (except mining), naturalisation 
-of aliens, extradition, post and telegraphs, lighthouses, etc., quarantine, and 
-gome minor matters, including the power to take over ‘State debts, which, 
however, has not yet been exercised. 


On the acceptance of a portfolio in the Federal Government by Sir 
‘W. J. Lyne, the premiership passed to Sir John See, whose Ministry took 
-office on the 28th March, 1901. 


In view of the growing labour unrest the new Government promptly 
-passed the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, the first* of a series of statutes 
which had material influence on the subsequent industrial development of 
the State. The measure was at the time considered a piece of experimental 
legislation, and its effects were watched with interest. It provided for 
arbitration in the settlement of industrial disputes, and introduced a system 
very similar to that existing twenty years later. The Act remained in 
force until 1908, and during the seven years of its operation there was 
no extensive dislocation of industry, although a number of minor disputes 
occurred. Trade Unionism now made rapid headway, and the counter 
movement among employers resulted in the ultimate formation of two 
highly organised industrial groups which, under the authority of the State, 
came to decide, principally in the Arbitration Court, the conditions of 
-employment, and to dominate the economic fortunes of the community. 
This Act, indirectly, was the first important statutory expression of the 
‘Labour movement in New South Wales. It marked the culmination of 
fifteen years of industrial agitation and of eight years political activity. 
The events of the years that followed were to be decisively influenced by the 
‘young party. 


During 1901 the State contributed further contingents of troops for ser- . 
-vice in South Africa, and co-operated with the other States of the Com- 
“monwealth in the detachments sent away in 1902, furnishing also a naval 
-contingent to aid the British forces operating in China. In May, 1901, 
after opening the first Federal Parliament in Melbourne, their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of York visited Sydney. 


_ Federation soon produced ‘results of great importance to the State. In 
“October, 1901, the Commonwealth Government imposed uniform Customs 
duties throughout Australia, and freetrade between the States was eatab- 
lished. , 


The early months of 1902 were marked by a continuance of the drought 
conditions of the previous year and a rise in the price of meat and of agri- 
‘cultural and dairy produce resulted. Wheat production fell away con- 
siderably, the yield being over a million bushels less than in the preceding 
year, while for the season ended March, 1908, the total harvested was only a 
million and a half bushels. The marvellous recuperative powers of the 
State were, however, well evidenced by the returns for the following year, 
when the wheat harvest exceeded 27,000,000 bushels, 4 record crop at the'time, 


*Provision for arbitration in settling disputes generally had existed for many 
years, but statutory provision was first made in New South Wales in 1839. Subs:- 
-quent Acts were passed in 1867 and 1892, Statutes providing expressly for the settle- 
ment of trade disputes in New South Wales by conciliation and arbjtration had been 
, enacted in 1892 and 1899. : ; 
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The South Coast district was again the scene of a disastrous colliery 
aceident in 1902, an explosion in the Mount Kembla Mine being respon- 
sible for the deaths of 95 employees. 


An important experimental attempt was made in 1902 to obtain a 
solution for unemplayment by establishing land settlements on communal 
lines, Dissension and lack of industry among the settlers, however, ren- 
dered the attempt abortive, and after fifteen years of struggle the land was 
divided among the holders. 


The Federal Parliament, exercising powers conferred by the Constitution, 
established the High Court in 1903, virtually as a final court of appeal for 
Australia. But appeals still lay as of right from the Supreme Court direet 
to the Privy Council in private suits. : 


In view of the creation of new political representatives by federation 
the question of further reducing the number of members in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly was discussed in 1903, and, finally, after a referendum on the 
question a reduction from 125 to 90 constituencies was effected. Following a 
redistribution of seats an elec.ion was held in 1904, at which women, who had 
received the franchise in 1902, voted for the first time in New South Wales. 
A change of government resulted. The new Ministry was led by Mr. T. 
Waddell, but after two months in office he was replaced by Mr. (now Sir) 
J. H. Carruthers. 


A comprehensive Legislative programme was entered upon. The existing 
Jocal government law was consolidated, and the powers of local govern- 
ment bodies were extended. By the establishment of shires in 1905 local 
government was granted to the whole State except in the sparsely populated 
‘Western Division. In pursuance of a policy of rural development, impor- 
tant amendments were made in the Closer Settlement Act, approval was 
given to the Murrumbidgee Irrigation scheme, and the construction of 
Burrenjuck Dam authorised, while the policy of assisted immigration was 
revived after having been in abeyance since 1888. 


One of the last administrative acts of the Government brought it into 
conflict with the Federal authorities. In August, 1907, a quantity of wire- 
netting, imported from oversea by the State Government, was landed in 
Sydney and detained by the Customs officials, who demanded payment of 
duty. This was refused, and under an order issued by the Executive Gov- 
ernment of New South Wales the Government carrier seized and removed 
portion of the wire-netting without the authority or consent of the Customs 
officials. Litigation followed, and a case was stated for the opinion of the 
High Court, which held unanimously that the powers of the Commonwealth 
with respect to Customs were paramount and exclusive, and that the Customs 
authorities had, under the Customs Act, 1901, the same rights over the 
imports of a State Government as they had over the imports of private 
persons. Order for a penalty against the State for infringment of section 
33 of the Customs-Act was issued. 


During this period prosperity had been almost unbroken. An effective 
recovery from the crisis of 1893 had been made by the end of the century, 
minor wars abroad were of too small proportions to affect the State adversely, 
the drought of 1902 was followed by a succession of good seasons, and the 
struggle between employees and employers had as yet only begun. 


In these favourable circumstances it is not surprising that the State 
progressed rapidly. During the first seven years of the new century the 
tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the ports of New South Wales 
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increased by more than 50 per-cent., |the value of exports doubled, while 
that of imports increased by one-third, and loan expenditure decreased con- 
siderably. The value of production in manufactories rose by leaps and 
bounds. In response to the effective policy of protection and encouragement 
of local industries pursued by the Commonwealth Government, the first 
iron and steel works in the State were established at Lithgow in 190%. 


But this placid era was soon to be disturbed, and, though progress con- 
tinued up to the outbreak of war in 1914, signs of stress and strain were 
becoming increasingly manifest. 


A recrudescence of labour troubles began in 1907 with a strike of coal- 
miners, followed in the next year by an extensive tramway strike, and 
that again in 1909 by a long and bitterly-contested strike of miners at 
Newcastle and Broken Hill. The task of settling these disputes, and of 
facing the new position created by the apparent break-down of the arbitra- 
tion system, fell on the shoulders of the Government of Mr. (now Sir) 
©. G. Wade, which had attained office in 1907. 


Existing arbitration legislation was allowed to expire in 1908, and was 
replaced by the Industrial Disputes Act. In 1909, in view of impending 
trouble among the miners, an amending act was passed, popularly known 
as “The Coercion Act,” to give the police wide powers in taking action 
against the organisers of strikes. These powers were used against the strike- 
leaders at Neweastle, several of whom were imprisoned. After four months’ 
struggle the miners returned to work. These strikes were the first of a long 
series of disastrous conflicts that have done much to set back the mining 
industry in New South Wales. 


A visit to Australia in 1908 by a large fleet of American warships was 
marked by general festivities, and did much to cement the friendship of the 
English-speaking races on either side of the Pacific Ocean. 


Since 1904 small regard had been paid to the establishment of the seat of 
Federal Government in New South Wales as provided by the Constitution, 
and it was not until 1908, after considerable vacillation, that the site at 
Canberra was finally chosen; further delay ensued, and the site was not 
formally proclaimed until 1910. Meanwhile the enhancement of the posi- 
tion of the Federal Government and the extension of its powers received 
considerable attention: Following upon a conference on Imperial Defence 
held in London in 1909, and a visit of Lord Kitchener to Australia, the 
Commonwealth began to emerge more distinctly as a separate entity within 
the Empire. Plans for the establishment of an Australian fleet unit were 
adopted forthwith, and, in 1911, a system of compulsory universal training 
for home defence was instituted. The Commonwealth Government, in the 
exercise of its powers, imposed a Federal Land Tax during 1910, and pro- 
vided for the issue of Australian notes and the minting of Australian silver 
coins. The important provision of section 8% (the Braddon clause) of the 
Constitution, whereby three-fourths of the Customs Revenue was returned 
to the States, expired on 31st December, 1910, and it was enacted that 
until 31st December, 1920, the return of surplus revenue should be made 
on a population basis. The expiry of this period has given the Common- 
wealth Government a considerable advantage over the States which has, on 
occasions, been exercised. The keeping of accounts of interstate trade ceased 
on 3rd- September, 1910. In the same year the first of a series of referenda, 
seeking extended legislative powers for the Commonwealth, was held. But 
none of the twelve proposals which have been submitted hae received the 
endorsement of the electors, 
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1910-1920, 


The accession of the first Labour Government to office in New South Wales 
cunder Mr. J. S. T. McGowen on 2ist October, 1910, was largely consequent 
on the popular disapproval of the former Government’s industrial policy. 
But it marked the achievement of the purpose of twenty years’ strenuous 
political campaigning, and it consummated the movement within the Labour 
party to attain its objectives through Parliament. A few months earlier 
the party had obtained its first working-majority in the Federal Parliament. 


A considerable volume of industrial legislation was now passed, including 
a new Industrial Arbitration Act. Despite the elaborate machinery for their 
avoidance, strikes became increasingly common. The continued rise in the 
_cost of living caused a steady decline in effective wages and resulted in con- 
siderable discontent. ‘The unrest was most acute in the coal-mining 
industry. 


‘The important principle of fixing a living wage now forced itself on 
public attention. In 1911 it was decided that the increase in the cost of 
living warranted an increase in the Harvester Wage of 1907, which had 
received extensive application. In February, 1914, the first of a series. of 
.living-wage determinations of far-reaching effects was made. 


Meanwhile, many important events were happening in other directions. - 
‘Wireless telegraphy was introduced into the State.in 1911, and soon after- 
wards the first Australian aviator, W. E. Hart, made a successful fligh: 
from Sydney to Penrith, while towards the close of. the year the cruiser 
-“ Warrego,” the first to be constructed locally, was launched from Cockatoo 
Dock. Early in the following year 2 Small Arms Factory was established at 
Lithgow, and part of the naval defence programme was realised in 1913 by 
the arrival of the battle-cruiser “ Australia” and the cruisers “Sydney ” 
and “ Melbourne.” 


In the same year the work of constructing the Federal capital at Canberra 
was initiated. Developmental works proceeded apace, and the opening for 
-settlement of the first irrigation areas under the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
-Scheme almost synchronised with the signing of an interstate agreement in 
-connection with a similar scheme on the Murray River. 


' In 1912 considerable extension was made in the scope of the education 
system of the State. The net results were that a clear connection was estab- 
lished between Primary School and University, and that facilities for a 
complete education were made available for all capable students, irres- 
-pective of their means. 


Lord Chelmsford, who had succeeded Sir Harry Rawson as Governor in 
1909, was followed in office by Sir Gerald Strickland.in 1918. The Labour 
-Party, led by Mr. W. A. Holman, returned from the elections of this year 
-with an increased majority. 


‘The era of prosperity which had dawned at the close of the last century 
and had induced such rapid progress during the first decade of the new, 
reached its zenith in the early years of the second decade. The growth of 
“local manufactures continued strongly, great extensions in shipping oc- 
‘curred, trade-unionism developed, and, as a result of the co- -ordinated policies 
‘of State and Commonwealth, the flow of immigrants from oversea increased 
“rapidly, while at the same time a steady rise in the birth-rate was evident. 


_ But prosperity was fringed with decline. The stream of immigration was 
- retarded in 1913, and -at the same time the birth-rate fell. A drought in 
1912 depleted the sheep flocks of the State, and the losses accumulated 
through subsequent droughts until 1920. Moreover, industrial .unrest was 
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increasing as the cost of commodities rose, the expenditure of loan money 
had advanced rapidly, and, while the value of oversea exports remained 
almost stationary, that of imports showed considerable increases. 


In these circumstances the outbreak of war on 4th August, 1914; added 
further and more serious troubles to the transient misfortunes of the State. 
At first it was confidently anticipated that the conflict would reach a speedy 
termination, and “ business as usual” was widely urged. However, this prin- 
ciple was soon found impossible of practical application, and the course of the 
following years was guided by the dominating influence of the war. The 
volume of shipping trade contracted rapidly, and fell away to 50 per cent. of 
its pre-war magnitude on the introduction by Germany of the ruthless sub- 
marine campaign at the beginning of 1917. Immigration ceased, and an 
exodus of the most virile section of the population to the scene of conflict 
commenced. Production began to suffer heavily, and the falling-off was 
accentuated by the drought of 1914. Ds : 

An increased world-demand for raw materials, however, began to 
operate in favour of the State’s products, and, in a large measure, © 
counteracted the adverse effects of the scarcity of imported goods, which 
embraced most manufactured products. Both causes, however, pro- 
duced further rapid increases in the cost of living and the unsettled 
conditions brought to.a head grave. labour troubles. Legislation was 
promptly passed to meet the new emergencies. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment assumed wide powers under the War Precautions Act, by virtue of. 
which it had legal power to do practically anything that might conduce to 
the effective prosecution of the war. To prevent inordinate rises in prices 
and to secure a measure of steadiness in markets, the Necessary Commodi- 
ties Control Act was passed in the State in 1914, and extensive provision 
for price regulation was made. At the same time the various Governments 
embarked on a scheme for marketing the entire wheat crops of Australia. 
The scheme remained operative for the successive seasons until 1920-21. 
In 1915 legislation was passed in the respective States to ensure an adequate 
supply of meat for Imperial uses, and in the following year an agreement 
whereby the Imperial Goveriment purchased the entire wool-clip of Aus- 
tralia for the four seasons 1916 to 1919 was entered upon. These gigantic 
transactions, which secured for the producer payment or partial payment 
for his produce on or before delivery, did much to stabilise the financial 
conditions of the State and to minimise the evil effects of the war at a 
time when the chaotic market conditions of the world threatened disaster 
to our export trade in primary produce. 


But, while every endeavour was being made to assist the Empire by 
ensuring an adequate supply of raw materials, a greater measure of support 
‘was given in military forces. By 31st December, 1914, more than 30,000 
‘Australian volunteers had embarked for active service overseas, and, by the 
end of the following year a quarter of a million men had enlisted for service 
‘abroad. Still, it was felt that the response was not great. enough, and 
towards the close of 1916 a referendum on the question of com- 
pulsory military service abroad was submitted to the people by the 
Commonwealth Government. The question was decided in the negative 
‘by a substantial majority and again by a larger majority a year 
later. The popular opinion seemed. to be that a very ready response 
thad. been made voluntarily, and that” voluntary recruiting was adequate to 
secure Australia’s share of fighting-men. Moreover, it was widely held that 
’ -a liberal production of raw materials was vitally necessary to the success of 
the Empire. This idea had already received expression in the record harvest 
-of 1915, which resulted more from the great efforts of the farmers in extend- 
‘ing the area under cultivation than from the favourable season. In the 
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year 1915 the Commonwealth. raised its first war loan of £13,000,060 and 
imposed the income tax. This was the-initiation of a huge war expenditure 
from local loans, which by September, 1921, had amounted: to £250,000,000, 
of which £105,000,000: was raised in New South Wales. 


Meanwhile, though the developmnent of the State’ was arrested, a iueaber 
of important works proceeded. The Government. Hotsing Scheme, inau- 
gurated at Daceyville in’ 1913, was continued; State trawlers were built 
with a view to exploiting the fishing-grounds of the coast, and providing 
cheap fish for the people; while, in 1915, the Broken Hill Proprietary Com- 
pany opened extensive steel works at Newcastle. These works, with a 
supply of the best coal in close proximity, are destined to foster the develop- 
ment of a large group of subsidiary iron and steel manufactories, some of 
which were established in 1920. 


In 1915 a contract was entered inte between the Government and Norton 
Griffiths and Company (an English firm), whereby the latter undertook 
a number of important public works, including the construction of the City 
Railway, at a cost. of £6,400,000.’ The financial stringency of the war period 
rendered the agreement abortive, and its operation practically ceased in 
May, 1917. Meanwhile the construction of elevators for handling and 
storing wheat was forced upon the Government. The lack of shipping 
facilities rendered the marketing of the whéat crop of the State increas- 
ingly difficult after 1916, and a compulsory pooling of all wheat grown was 
‘imposed by Act of Parliament in an endeavour to assist the farmers. 
Market conditions enforced a long storage, and the stocks of wheat accumu- 
lated with successive harvests. In 1917 plagues of mice and weevil attaeked 
the huge stacks of bagged wheat in most of the country centres, and con- 
siderable loss was sustained. The much-discussed project of bulk-handling 
of grain now developed into an approved scheme, and the work of con- 
structing. the necessary silos began in 1917. Sufficient progress had been 
made at the beginning of 1921 to enable the handling in bulk of part of 
the 1920-21 crop. 


The division of opinion in the Labour party on the question of conscrip- 
tion, which had been imported into State politics, resulted in a definite 
break in the movement. At the end of 1916 the supporters of a conscrip- 
tion. policy fused into a single organisation, and the National party 
resulted. The Labour party now went into opposition. 


Toward the close of 1916, when feeling was running high on the question 
of conscription, and when considerable industrial unrest existed, a series 
of extensive and disastrous fires, which occurred in Sydney warehouses and 
shops, caused considerable alarm. The discovery of inflammatory materials 
in connection with several outbreaks led to the conclusion that an extensive 
system of organised arson was in operation. Police investigations. cul- 
minated in the arrest of twelve prominent. members of the local branch of 
the Industrial Workers of the World organisation, all of whom were con- 
vieted and sentenced to periods of imprisonment ranging from five to fifteen 
years in connection with the affair. Following upon the report of a Royal 
Commissioner, all but two of the men were liberated in 1920. Early in 
1917 the Commonwealth Government took action to suppress the organisa- 
tion in. Australia. 

Active discontent. among the workers continued, but the more serious 
disputes were confined principally to the mining industry,.which was in 
a state of continual ferment accentuated by conditions consequent on the 
war. In 1917, an agitation which had been gathering head for 
some time, and which had’ been fed by the disturbing factors of the con- 
seription referenda, broke out in August—when an attempt was made to in- 
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troduce a “card system” into the railway workshops—into a strike of 
the. first magnitude; involving all railway: and: tramway workers, the coal- 
miners, the gas. and meat-trade employees, and the transport workers, 
incInding seamen and. wharf-labourers. The gravest: view of the situation 
was taken by the Government; and elaborate measures, similar: to: those of 
1890, were taken to keep up the supply of necessary commodities, and to 
defeat the strikers. The original strike of railway and tramway men was 
settled on 11th September, but. the resumption of. work. was not general 
until October. Altogether the strike resulted in the loss of two and a half 
million working days. Considerable bitterness was engendered by the 
employment of loyalist. workers. who, in many cases, were retained in their 
positions after the strike had terminated. From an industrial standpoint. 
the following. year was the most peaceful since 1912, and the Government 
again introduced palliative legislation. An important amendment. to the 
Industrial Arbitration Act of 1912 provided that strikes, except under eer- 
tain circumstances, should not be unlawful, and established a Board of 
Trade with the functions of promoting harmonious relationships between 
employers and employees and of making an annual declaration of the cost 
of living. 

Sir Gerald Strickland, who had. succeeded Lord Chelmsford as Governor 
in March, 1913, retired somewhat. abruptly in April, 1917. A considerable 
amount of friction had existed for some months between the Governor 
and his Ministers, and: the settlement. of the matter was tantamount to an 
affirmation of the principle that. the Governor should not exercise his dis- 
eretionary powers in constitutional matters of purely local concern. The 
incident marked the recognition of the full development of the system of 
responsible government through a Cabinet answerable to Parliament. The 
retiring Governor carried with him the expressed goodwill of the people 
of the State. He was suceeeded in February, 1918, by Sir Walter Davidson. 


On 11th November, 1918, the Armistice between the: belligerents in 
Europe brought. to a.close the four years of war, and. terminated the first 
phase of a strenuous economic period. 


Provision was promptly made in Australia for the reception of the. forces 
from abroad, and for their re-establishment in civilian life. State and 
Commonwealth worked in unison in the task which was accomplished 
during the following year without serious dislocation of any kind. 


An immediate effect of the cessation of hostilities was to cause a 
respite in the rise of prices affected by world conditions, and, for a time, it 
was popularly expected that. a period of gradual deflation and a return in 
some measure to pre-war conditions would follow. But the signs were 
deceptive, and a period of greater stringency ensued. There was a world-| 
wide scramble to change from a.state of war to one of peace, with the result 
that, following the under-production of goods during the previous four 
years, and the abnormal. consumption, a remarkable scarcity of commodities 
lent: new vigour to the upward movement of prices. It became impossible 
to maintain a proper balance between wages and the cost of living. Prices 
rose continuously, and a widespread. conviction that. profiteering was rife 
added vehemence to the industrial discontent. 


The economie disorder which. continued. during the two years which fol- 
lowed the close of the war was accompanied by a. recrudescence of indus- 
trial disputes, which in 1919 and. 1920 were.more extensive than in any. pre- 
vious year except #917. A: strike. which occurred among the Broken Hill 
miners in May, 1919, contimued until November of the following year, and 
a general upheaval om. the coal-fields. was ‘averted only when liberal conces- 
sions to employees had been made by a tribunal appointed by the Govern: 
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ment. An extensive strike of seamen occurred; and the bakers throughout 
the metropolitan area were idle for two weeks during September in support 
of their demand for higher wages and improved working conditions. To 
the other misfortunes of the year was added:a serious outbreak of influenza, 
which had already ravaged the world, and mrhich caused more than 6,000 
deaths locally. 


’ The exigencies of the period called for ‘Gnidaratile governmental activity. 
The control of prices and devising of effective means to keep down the 
cost of living exercised the public mind. A general house shortage, resultant 
from the slackness of building operations during the war, was rendered 
more acute by the return of the forces from oversea, and private builders 
and ‘Government schemes were quite unable to meet the demand for accom- 
modation owing to the combined effects of the scarcity of money and the 
shortage of skilled labour, which continued from September 1919 to June 
1920, and affected the whole State. 


Unhappily the troubles were accentuated by the advent of a severe 
drought. The wheat crop of 1919-20 was an almost complete failure, and 
the long continuance of dry weather caused heavy losses of sheep, whose 
number fell from 37,000,000 to 29,000,000 during the year. A very extensive 
system of Government relief to settlers was instituted, and nearly £2,000,000 
expended in an endeavour to meet the crisis. Prices of local produce rose 
to record heights, and added a further serious burden to the already heavy 
lot of the consumer. However, the bounteous rains of the latter half of 
1920 produced a splendid season, and enabled a remarkable recovery in the 
primary industries. A crop of 55,000,000 bushels of wheat was harvested, 
and a phenoinenal growth of herbage facilitated a more gradual return to 
prosperity in the pastoral industry. 


Considerable progress had been made with the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
scheme by 1920, and, though it was still in a developmental stage, extensive 
settlement had already been made there. In all, nearly 1,000 farms were 
occupied chiefly in fruit-growing and dairying, and factories for dealing 
with the settlers’ produce were in operation. 

The great development in aviation during the war was demonstrated in 
December, 1919, by Captain Ross Smith, who, with three companions, 
achieved a flight from London to Australia in thirty days. The flight to 
Australia from England was accomplished also by Lieutenants Parer and 
Macintosh a few months later. 


During July, 1919, the population of the ‘State reached 2,000,000, having 
doubled in a period of thirty-two years. A feature of the growth was 
the rapid rise of Sydney as an industrial and commeréial centre. Manu- 
factories were extended to secondary processes, and accommodation for 
shipping, including the installation by a private firm of a rapid fuelling 
device, was greatly increased. 


As the date for the State elections of 1920 approached, a considerable wing 
of the Nationalist party became disaffected, and finally formed a third party 
to represent country interests under the name of “ Progressives.’”’ The election, 
‘which was contested under the proportional system of voting, resulted in a 
defeat of the Government. Fifteen members of the new party and a bare 
majority of the Labour candidates were returned. A Labour Ministry 
under the leadership of Mr. John Storey was formed, and its attention was 
at once occupied with a set of difficulé problems—more effective price con- 
trol, profiteering prevention, drought relief, land legislation, and finance. 

It was provided in section 109 of the Commonwealth of ‘Australia Con- 
stitution Act that “when a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the 
Commonwealth, the latter shal! prevail, and the former shall, to the extent 
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of the inconsistency, be invalid.” The early decisions of the High Court 
established between State and Federal Legislatures a doctrine of mutual 
non-interference except as provided directly by the Constitution. However, 
in 1920 this principle was abrogated by the ‘High ‘Court in the case of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers v. the ‘Adelaide Steamship Company, 
Limited, and a doctrine, based on section 109, of the supremacy of the 
Commonwealth powers was formulated. 


The visit to New South Wales of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales in June, 1920, was marked by wonderful demonstrations of loyalty. 
The enthusiasm with which he was acclaimed on every side was an ample 
assertion of the goodwill of the nation, and a fitting consummation to the 
‘Inore practical demonstrations of patriotism that had marked the progress 
-of the war. 


°1921.— 


The evil effects of the war on trade were felt perhaps most acutely during 
1920 and 1921. The beginning of the former year saw. the post-war trade boom 
vreach its height in foreign countries, and decline was not long in appearing 
in New South Wales. The first sign of a reversal of the economic fortunes 
came in the form of phenomenal imports to meet the large orders placed 
abroad to supply the long-felt shortage of goods. Then, after the purchases 
of local: wool by the Imperial Government ceased in June, 1920, the market 
collapsed, and realisation of the new clip became a slow process, extending 
until October, 1921. No wheat had been exported during the year, for a 
small harvest in 1919 had been insufficient to meet local needs, and a large 
import at high prices became necessary. In addition the market for minerals 
failed. Exchange turned heavily against the State in England and the de- 
preciated value of the sovereign hampered trade with America. After Sep- 
tember, 1920, trade became generally stagnant, and as prices declined profits 
also diminished. The money market both at home and abroad became very 
difficult, and interest rates ruled very high. Investment had proceeded rapidly 
during the early part of the year but, as the months passed, activity slack- 
ened and unemployment became rife, while the retail prices of commodities 
were abnormally dear. Flouse rents remained high, and industrial con- 
ditions grew worse during 1921. The possibility of opening relief works 
was precluded by the scarcity of money and, though Government relief was 
distributed: widely, demonstrations by unemployed were frequent. 


Consistent efforts were made to maintain the standard of living and to 
improve the working conditions of wage-earners. After inquiries by the 
President of the Arbitration Court, acting as a Royal Commission, the 
working week was reduced in many trades from forty-eight hours to forty- 
four, while, in October, 1920, a living wage of £4 5s. per week was declared 
‘aud applied to the whole State. A Profiteering Prevention Act was passed, 
and began to operate in January, 1921, but it was rendered practically 
inoperative by a decision of the Supreme Court a few months-later. 


After the middle of 1921 conditions showed signs of improving. The 
price of wool, which in some instauces had fallen below pre-war levels, began 
to revive, the realisation of the large wheat harvest of 1920-21 proceeded 
satisfactorily at high prices, while in the oversea trade imports declined and: 
exports increased, Prospects in the primary industries were good, but 
throughout 1921 exchange with London continued difficult. Employment 
conditions remained bad, and in October a conference of members of the 
Employers’ Federation and the Trades and Labour Council met in Sydney 
to consider the situation, and recommended: that Government relief works 
be opened. 
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- As a consequence of the fall in prices and the general condition of trade, 
the living wage was reduced in October, 1921, to £4 2s., but the Govern- 
ment did not put it into operation. A basic wage for rural workers was 
fixed for the first time, the sum of £3 6s. per week being determined. 


Considerable agitation -was carried on in the North West and Southern 
(Riverina) portions of the State for separation from New South Wales as 
political communities. Widely attended conferences were held, and much — 
propaganda was conducted in favour of rural interests in 1920 and 1921. 


Early in October, 1921, the State was deprived of its Premier by the death 
of the Hon. John Storey, who had been in office eighteen months. He was 
accorded a State funeral amid general regret and expressions of sympathy 
throughout the State. A new Ministry was formed on 10th October, under 
the leadership of Mr. James Dooley. It was, however, shortlived, for on 
the resignation of the Speaker in December the House became evenly 
divided, with the obligation on the Government of nominating a new Speaker. 
The Government succumbed to the crisis, and the Ministry resigned on 
13th December. Sir George Fuller was thereupon commissioned to form a 
Government, which he did on 20th December, but his Ministry resigned on 
the same day, and a second Administration was formed by Mr. Dooley. 


In the last months of 1921 the prolific growth of grasses which had 
occurred in the western parts of the State after the bountiful rains of 1920, 
had dried, and proved a source of great embarrassment to pastoralists. As 
the summer advanced, extensive bush fires ravaged wide areas of pastoral 
land, destroying pasturage, fences, and, in a few cases, stock and home- 
steads, but effectively clearing the way for a new growth of grasses. The 
bountiful season had led to an increase of more than four and a half 
millions in the number of sheep in the twelve months ended 30th June, 1921. 

* * % * x * 


An aceount of the Industrial History of New South Wales from 1901 to 
1921 will be found in a later part of this Year Book. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


Early Forms of Government. 
O* the foundation of New South Wales as a British penal settlement 
on 26th January, 1788, the Governor, under his Commission and 
Letters Patent, was empowered to make ordinances for the government of 
the settlement, and subsequently he was authorised to impose a limited 
taxation by customs duties. During the first thirty-five years of the 
Colony’s existence the Governor was possessed of virtually absolute legis- 
lative and administrative powers, and the government was military and 
despotic. Courts of law were established by Letters Patent and by Act of 
the Imperial Parliament on the foundation of the Colony. 

In 1823 a further enactment of the Imperial Parliament provided for 
the creation of a Legislative Council, with a minimum of five and a maxi- 
mum of seven members, nominated by the Governor. This Council acted 
as an advisory body to the Governor, with authority to assist him in making 
laws and ordinances. Five members were appointed under His Majesty’s 
warrant of 1st December, 1823, and thus a civil though not representative, 
Government was established. 

It was provided that.all proposed laws or ordinances should be submitted 
to a summoned meeting of this Council, and that any action of the Governor 
contrary to its advice should be referred to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies for decision. The first meeting of the Council was held on 25th 
August, 1824. Practically coincident with the institution of this Legisla- 
tive Council, which embodied the first form of constitutional government, 
a Charter of Justice was promulgated. This Charter introduced the pre- 
sent judicial system and inaugurated trial by jury in New South Wales. 

The Legislative Council, as constituted in 1828, was increased in 1828 
to fifteen members, and its functions were extended; but twenty years of its 
existence demonstrated the inefficacy of such a limited measure of con- 
atitutional government to meet the needs of the expanding commercial and 
agricultural interests of a rapidly developing population. 

In 1848 a measure of direct representation. in the Legislative Council was 
given to the people of the Colony by means of an Imperial enactment of 
the previous year, which defined the functions of the Council and the con- 
ditions under which Royal Assent was to be accorded to bills passed by it, 
and extended its membership to thirty-six, to comprise twelve nominees of 
the Crown and twenty-four members elected by the people. 


Introduction of Present System of Government. 

Eight years’ experience of partly representative government proved the 
necessity for an extension of popular representation. In 1851 the Australian 
Colonies Government Act of the Imperial Parliament gave authority to the 
existing Legislative Council to prepare a democratic Constitution for the 
colonies, and provision was made simultaneously for the establishment of 
Port Phillip District as a separate colony. In 1853 a select committee of the 
Council, which then numbered fifty-four (thirty-six elective and eighteen 
nominee members), adopted a draft Constitution, providing for a Legisla- 
ture of two ‘Houses. This Constitution, with minor amendments, was accep- 
ted by the Imperial Parliament in 1855. The New South Wales Consti- 
tution ‘Act, 1855, conferred on the people of New South Wales a fully respon- 
sible system of government, ineluding entire contro] of Crown lands, and 
power, subject to certain limitations, to make laws amending the Constitution. 
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The grant of responsible government did not materially diminish the 
authority vested in the Sovereign, but merely altered the manner in which 
that authority should be exercised. Legally, the Imperial Parliament re- 
tained paramount authority, but actually it ceased to interfere in local affairs. 
In the despatches covering the Imperial assent to the Constitution Act of 
1855, a general rule was laid down for the guidance of the Governor that 
Her Majesty’s Government fully recognised in practice the expediency of 
leaving local questions to be dealt with by the local legislature. 

The first Parliament under the system of responsible Government con- 
sisted of one House of 54 members entirely elected, and of a nominee 
chamber. It was opened by Governor Denison on 22nd May, 1856. 

The Constitution has been amended by many Acts, and a consolidating 
Act was passed in 1902, under which the essential form of the original 
Legislature remains intact, though its functions have been enlarged from 
time to time by Imperial enactments, such as those which empower the. 
State Parliament to deal with matters relating to coinage, copyright, ship- 
ping, etc. Since 1901, when the Commonwealth of Australia was inaugura- 
ted, legislative functions have been divided between the Parliaments of the 
Commonwealth and of the State. 


PRESENT SySTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 

The Constitution of New South Wales is not framed completely in the 
Constitution Act of 1902, and is not entirely written. It is drawn from 
seven diverse sources, comprising certain Imperial statutes, such as the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act (1865); the Letters Patent and the Instructions 
to the Governor; an element of inherited English law; some Federal 
statutes; sundry State statutes; a large number of legal decisions; and a 
large element of English and local convention. 

The Imperial Parliament is legally omnipotent in local as well as in 
Imperial affairs, and it may exercise effective control over the affairs of the 
State by direct legislation and some indirect control through the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, by whom the Governor is directed in the exercise 
of his powers. Imperial legislation forms the basis of the existing Consti- 
tution, and the Imperial Parliament regulates all matters of Imperial con- 
cern in addition to controlling the extensive powers which remain invested 
in the Crown by virtue of its prerogative. These include such important 
matters as foreign relations in peace and war and control-of the forces.. In 
local affairs the prerogatives of the Crown are generally exercised by the 
Governor on the advice of the Executive Council, but where Imperial in- 
terests are involved the prerogative powers are exercised through the 
medium of the Privy Council, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
the Governor. . 

The Governor. 

In New South Wales the position of the Governor is primarily that of 
local representative of the Crown, and through him the powers of the Crown 
in matters of local concern are exercised. In addition he is titular head 
of the Government of New South Wales; he possesses powers similar to those 
of a constitutional sovereign, and he performs those formal and ceremonial 
functions which attach to the Crown in its august capacity. 

His constitutional functions are defined and regulated partly by various 
statutes, which from time to time cast new duties upon him, partly by the 
Letters Patent constituting ‘his office and partly by the Instructions to the 
Governor. The Letters Patent and Instructions were given under the Royal 
Sign Manual in 1900, and amended in 1909. These functions cover a wide 
range of important duties, but it is directed that “in the execution of the 
powers and authorities vested in him the Governor shall be guided by the 
advice of the Executive Council.” He may, if he sees sufficient cause, 
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dissent from the opinion of the Council and refer the matter to the Imperial 
authorities through the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The extent 
of the Governor’s discretionary powers, however, tends more and more to 
contract, though he still possesses important spheres of independent action, 
such as in granting dissolution of Parliament and in making appointments 
to the Legislative Council. He is, moreover, entitled to full. information 
on all matters to which his assent is sought, and in this way he may exercise 
a general supervision over his officers and use his personal influence for 
the good of the State. The general nature of his position is such that he 
is guardian of the Constitution and bound to see that the great powers with 
which he is entrusted are not used otherwise than in the public interests. 
In extreme cases his discretion constitutes a safeguard against malpractice. 
His more important constitutional duties are to appoint the Executive 
Council and to preside over its deliberations; to summon, prorogue, and dis- 
solve the Legislature; to assent, to refuse to assent, or to reserve bills passed 
by the Legislature; to appoint members of the Legislative Council; to keep 
and use the Public Seal of the State; to appoint all ministers and officers of 
State; and, in proper cases, to remove and suspend officers of State. He 
exercises the King’s prerogative of mercy, but only on the advice of the 
Executive Council, in capital cases, and of a Minister of the Crown in other 
cases. : 

With respect to responsibility for his actions the Governor does not occupy 
the same position as the King. He is amenable to the law; and, though the 
State accepts responsibility for his official acts, he is personally liable for 
his unofficial actions, civil and criminal. Politically he is indirectly respon- 
sible to the Imperial Parliament through the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, but in State politics his Ministers take the responsibility for the 
advice they give on which he acts. However, in an extreme case where good 
reason existed the local Legislature would probably be justified in asking for 
his removal. 

The Governor’s normal term of office is five years, at a salary of £5,000 per 
annum, with certain allowances for his staff, provided by the Constitution 
Act out of the revenues of the State. 

The periods for which the Governor may absent himself from the State 
are limited by the Instructions. When he is absent the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor acts in his stead in all matters of State. For that purpose the Chief 
Justice is usually appointed. In the event of the Lieutenant-Governor not 
being available to fill the Governor’s position, an Administrator assumes 
office under a dormant Commission appointing the Senior Judge of the 
State as Administrator, 


The Executive. 


All important acts of State are performed or sanctioned by the Governor- 
in-Council, and, except in the limited spheres where the Governor possesses 
discretionary powers, he is required, in matters of local concern, to act on 
the advice of the Executive Council or of a Minister of the Crown. 

The Council is established by virtue of the Letters Patent constituting 
the office of Governor, and it is composed of such persons as the Governor 
is pleased to appoint. Its members are invariably members of the Ministry 
formed by the leader of the dominant party in the Legislative Assembly. 
When a member resigns from the Ministry he also resigns from the 
Executive Council, otherwise he may be dismissed by the Governor. 


The Executive Council meets only when, summoned by the Governor, who 
is required by his Instructions to preside over its deliberations unless absent 
for “some necessary or reasonable cause.” In his absence the permanent 
Vice-President presides. 
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The Ministry or Cabinet. : 

In New South Wales the terms “Ministry” and “Cabinet” are aynony~- 
mous, since both bodies by custom consist of those members of Parliament 
chosen to administer departments of State and to perform other executive 
functions. The Ministry is answerable to Parliament for its administration, 
and it continues in office only so long as it commands the confidence of the 
Legislative Assembly, from which practically all of its members are chosen. 
An adverse vote in the Legislative Council does not affect the life of the 
Ministry. The constitutional practices of the Inyperial Parliament with 
respect to the appointment and resignation of Ministers have been tacitly 
adopted with some minor modifications. Cabinet acts in a similar way to 
the English Cabinet under direction of the Premier, who supervises the 
general legislative and administrative policy and makes all communications 
to the Governor. 

Frequent meetings of Cabinet are held to deliberate upon the general 
policy of the administration, all the more important business matters of the 
State, the legislative measures to be introduced to Parliament, and to 
manage the financial business of the State. Its decisions are carried into 
effect by the Executive Council or by individual Ministers as the case 
requires. 

Administrative matters of minor importance are determined by minis- 
terial heads of departments without reference to the Executive Council, and 
every Minister possesses considerable discretionary powers in the ordinary 
affairs of his department. 

Following the death of the late Premier, the Honorable John Storey, 
on 5th October, 1921, a new Ministry was appointed under the Premiership 
of the Hon. James Dooley. This Government was defeated in December, 
and an administration, formed by Sir George Fuller, held office for one day. 
The Dooley Government which, with slight pOCoHSHeuMOn resumed office on 
21st December, was constituted as follows :— 


Premier and Chief Secretary—Hon. James Dooley, M.L.A. 


Minister for Public Health and Motherhood—Hon. J. J. G. McGirr, . 
M.L.A. 


Secretary for Public Works ‘ad Minister for Railways—Hon. John 
Estell, M.L.A. 

Minister for Labour and Vice-President of the Executive Onna 
Hon. E. J. Kavanagh, M.L.C. 

Colonial Treasurer—Hon. J. T. Lang, M.L.A. 

Minister for Agriculture—Hon. W. F. Dunn, M.L.A. 


Secretary for Mines and Minister for Local Government—Hon. George 
Cann, M.L.A. 


Secretary for Lands and Minister for Forests—Hon. P. F. Loughlin, 
N.L.A. 

Minister of Public Instruction—Hon. T. D. Mutch, M.L.A. 

Attorney-General—Hon. E. A. McTiernan, M.L.A. 

‘Solicitor-General—Hon. Robert Sproule, M.L.C. . 

Minister of Justice—Hon. W. J. McKell, M.L.A. 


Minister for State Industrial Enterprises—Hon. C. C. Lazzarini, 
M.L.A, 


In 1920 the question of the adequacy of the allowance paid to members of 
Parliament and of the Ministry was referred to a judge of the Court of Indus- 
trial Arbitration, and after inquiry he made certain recommendations, 
which were carried out by the Parliamentary Representatives Allowance 
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and Ministers’ Salaries (Amendment) Act, 1920, which authorised the fol- 
lowing annual payments for salaries from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
from 1st November, 1920;~- 


& 
The Premier F ae Pe “ss 38 as .. 2,445 
The Attorney- -General a . -. 2,095 
The Vice-President of the Executive. Council (and leader 
of the Government in the Legislative Council) a. 1375 


‘Nine other Ministers of the Crown, £1,945 each .. «- 17,505 


Total as ah ae 7 ts we Se £93,420 


These amounts are inclusive of the allowance of £875 per annum paid to 
ordinary members. 

There are thirteen Ministers in the present Cabinet, and salaries are 
apportioned by arrangement. 


The Legislature. 


The Legislature consists of the Crown and two Houses of Parliament, and 
all State laws are enacted “by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly in Parliament assembled.” It exercises a general power of 
legislation, and possesses plenary and not delegated authority. The Consti- 
tution Act of 1902 provides that “the Legislature shall, subject to the 
provisions of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, have power 
to make laws for the peace, welfare, and good government of New South 
Wales in all cases whatsoever.” It is a constituent body; it can delegate its 
powers, and within its territory its actions are restricted only by legislation 
of the Imperial Parliament made to apply to New South Wales, and by 
valid Federal enactments. 

The two Houses of Parliament are the Legislative Council, or Upper 
House, and the Legislative Assembly, or Lower House. Their powers are 
nominally co-ordinate, but it is provided that bills appropriating money or 
imposing taxation and bills affecting itself must originate in the Legislative 
Assembly, which is the elective Chamber, and which, it is recognised, must 
control taxation and expenditure. However, bills involving money matters 
may be introduced only by a Minister on the recommendation of the 
Governor, and in this way the responsibility of the Ministry for financial 
measures is secured, 

Every member of Parliament must take an oath or make an affirmation 
of allegiance. 

By virtue of the Constitution Act it is a function of the Governor to 
summon, prorogue, and dissolve both Houses of Parliament, but it is pro- 
vided that both Houses shall meet at least once in every year, so that a period 
of twelve months shall not elapse between sessions. The continuity of 
Parliament is ensured by the Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, 
1912 (as amended in 1918), which provides that writs for the election of new 
members must be issued within four days after the dissolution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, that they must be returned within sixty days after issue 
Canless otherwise directed by the Governor), and that Parliament shall 
meet within seven days of the return of writs. 

lt is tacitly agreed that the procedure in each House shall be conducted 
according to its prototype in the Imperial Parliament, but comprehensive 
Standing Orders regulating the business of each House have been drawn up. 
‘When a disagreement arises between the two Houses each appoints 
“ managers’ to confer upon the matters in dispute. There is no provision 
to meet a deadlock other than by dissolution of the Legislative Assembly, 
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which may be granted by the Governor. The new Legislative Assembly is 
regarded as representing the will of the people; and the overwhelming 
opinion is that the Legislative Council should recognise it. 

Much interest and some controversy centres around the powers of the 
Governor in granting a dissolution of Parliament. Strictly speaking only 
the Legislative Assembly is dissolved, but Parliament is thereby ended, 
because both Houses are necessary to constitute a Parliament. There are 
twe main cases in which a dissolution may be granted in addition to that 
mentioned above; -they arise when, on a question of policy, the Ministry 
sustains an adverse vote in the Legislative Assembly, and when the 
Legislative Assembly becomes factious, or will not form a stable adminis- 
tration. . : 

. The Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council is a nominee Chamber consisting of a variable 
number of members appointed for life without remuneration. The Governor 
at his discretion may summon any person to the Legislative Council, pro- 
vided that such person is of the full age of 21 years, and is a natural-born 
subject of his Majesty or naturalised in Great Britain or in New South 
Wales. In making appointments the Governor acts ordinarily on the advice 
of the Executive Council, but he may at his discretion refuse to make 
appeintments. Not more than one-fifth of the members summoned to the 
Council may ‘be persons holding office of emolument under the Crown. The 
seats of members become vacant by death, resignation, absence, accepting 
foreign allegiance, bankruptcy, accepting public contracts, or by criminal 
conviction. The presence of one-fourth of the members, exclusive of the 
President, is necessary to form a quorum for the despatch of business. The 
lowest number of members during the past twenty years was fifty-one in 
1911. In 1917 there were seventy-one members of the Council, and this 
number was not exceeded until] 1921, when sixteen new appointments were 
made, and the total membership in December, 1921, was eighty-three. 

The Council is presided over by a permanent President appointed from 
among the members by the Governor. He receives an annual salary of 
£1,200. There is also a Chairman of Committees, who receives a salary of 
£700 per annum. As a matter of privilege all members of the Legislative 
Council are allowed to travel free on State railways and tramways. 

The Legislative Assembly. 

The Legislative Assembly is the elective or popular House of Parliament, 
and has most to do with the Gevernment of the country. By its power over 
supply it ultimately controls the Executive. It consists of ninety members 
elected for a period of three years, unless Parliament is previously dissolved. 
Any person who is enrolled as an elector of the State is eligible to be elected 
to the Legislative Assembly, except persons who are members of the Federal 
Legislature or of the Legislative Council, or who hold non-political offices 
of profit under the Crown, other than in the army or navy. It was provided 
in 1916 that any officer of the public service of New South Wales may be 
elected to the Legislative Assembly on condition that he forthwith resign 
his position in the service. At the close of 1918 all legal impediments to 
the election of women to the Legislative Assembly were removed. Several 
women contested seats at the elections of 1920, but none was elected. The 
seat of a member becomes vacant in similar cases to those stated above for 
Legislative Councillors. 

The House is presided over by a Speaker, whose election is the first 
business of the House when it meets after election. His functions are most 
important. He presides over debate, maintains order, represents the House 
officially, communicates its wishes and resolutions, defends: its privileges 
when necessary, and determines its procedure. There is also a Chairman of 
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Committees elected by the House at the beginning of each session. He pre- 
sides over all deliberations of the House in Committee of the Whole, and 
acts as Deputy-Speaker. : ; 

Payment of members of the Legislative Assembly was first made as from: 
21st September, 1889. The amount originally fixed was £300 per annum, 
but this was increased to £500 by an Act assented to on 17th September,. 
1912, and further increased to £875 as from 1st November, 1920, after 
inquiry and report by a Judge of the Court of Industrial. Arbitration.. The 
Speaker’s salary is £1,675, and that of the Chairman of Committees and of 
the Leader of the Opposition £1,115 per annum. 


Parliamentary Committees. 

A number of committees consisting of members of Parliament are. ap- 
pointed to deal with special. matters connected with the business of the 
country of either House; and from time to time seleet committees are 
chosen to inquire into and report on specific matters for the information 
of Parliament and the public. Each House elects a committee to deal with 
its Standing Orders and priuting and a joint committee to supervise the 
library. In addition there are the more important committees described 
below. 

Committees of Supply and of Ways and Means. 


These committees consist by custom of the whole of the members of the 
Legislative Assembly, and they deal with all money matters. The Committee 
of Supply debates and determines the nature and amount of the expendi- 
ture, and the Committee of Ways and Means debates and authorises the 
issue of these sums from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and frames the 
resolutions on which taxing proposals are based. 


Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works. 


As soon as‘practicable after the commencement of the first session of every 
Parliament, a joint committee of members of the Legislative Council and 
Legislative Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing Committee on 
Public Works, is appointed by ballot. This Committee consists of three 
members of the Legislative Council and four members of the Legislative 
Assembly, and has power, under the Public Works Act, to prosecute 
inquiries, to summon witnesses, and to compel the production of books, etc. 

The Chairman receives by way of remuneration £38 8s. for each sitting of 
the Committee, and the other members £2 2s. each. 

Proposals for public works of an estimated cost exceeding £20,000 must 
be submitted and explained by a Minister in the Legislative Assembly, and 
then referred to the Public Works Committee for report. The election of a 
Committee was suspended during war time and appointments were not made 
when the present Parliament was opened. Provision ‘was made in an 
Enabling Bill, passed in 1920, for the election to be held during the second 
session of the present Parliament. 


Public Accounts Committee. 

For the better supervision of the financial business of the State a Public 
Accounts Committee is appointed every session under provision of the Audit 
Act, 1902, from among the members of the Legislative Assembly. It con- 
sists of five members, and is clothed with full powers of inquiry into any 
question arising in connection with the public accounts and upon all expen- 
diture by a Minister of the Crown made without Parliamentary sanction. 
It reports on these matters to the Legislative Assembly. 


Committee of Elections and Qualifications. 


Within seven days of his election the Speaker is required by the Parlia- 
mentary Electorates and Elections Act, 1912, to select nine members of the 
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Legislative Assembly to act on the Committee of Elections and Qualifica- 
tions. His choice is subject to the approval of the House. The committee 
is clothed with judicial powers, and each member is required to take an oath 
of impartiality. Its business is to inquire into and determine all matters 
connected with the election petitions and all questions referred to it by the 
Legislative Assembly concerning the validity of any election or the return of 
any member, and questions involving the qualifications of members. 
Its decisions on. all matters are final, but it must report to the House. 


Commissions and Trusts. 

In addition to the Ministerial Departments, various public services are 
administered by Commissions, Boards, and Trusts; the more important of 
these are— 

Railway Commissioners for New South Wales. 

Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage. 

Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board. 

Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners. 

Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 

Housing Board.. 

Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales. 
Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. 

Metropolitan Meat Industry Board. 

Forestry Commission. : : 

In each case the authority controls a specific service, and administers the 
statute law in relation to it. 


Auditor-General. 

The office of Auditor-General i3 the real security that public moneys will 
be collected and expended in accordance with the wishes of Parliament. 

The Auditor-General is appointed by the Governor, and holds office 
during good behaviour. In certain cases he may be suspended by the 
Governor, but he ig removable from office only on an address from. both 
Houses of Parliament. He is required to take an oath that he will faithfully 
perform his duties, and he is debarred from entering political life. He is 
endowed with wide powers of supervision, inspection, and audit, with 
regard to the collection and expenditure of public moneys and the manner 
in which the public accounts are kept. He exercises control over the issue 
of public moneys, and all warrants must be countersigned by him. Matters 
connected with the public accounts are subject to special or annual report 
to Parliament by him, and he may refer any matter to the Public Accounts 
Committee. 

State Electoral SYSTEM. 

__ Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected normally at intervals of 
three years by secret ballot of adult persons who are qualified electors and 
whase names appear on the electoral rolls. The qualifications of an elector 
ar3 that he or she be an adult British subject who has resided in the Com- 
monwealth for a period of six months, in the State for three months, and 
in the Electoral District for one month prior to the issue of the writs for 
the election. Persons are disqualified from voting who are of unsound 
mind, a charge on public charity, eriminals, habitual drunkards, idlers, 
vagabonds, diserderly persons, or defaulters from justice. The electoral lists 
are colleeted annually by the police, revised before a special eourt presided 
over by a Stipendiary: or Police Magistrate, and then printed and made 
available for public inspection. Each elector is entitled to only one vote. 

Electors absent from their districts may record their votes at any polling- 
place in the State, and postal voting is allowed in the case of persons pre- 
cluded from attendanee at any polling-place by reason of illness or infirmity 
distance over 15 miles, or travelling. 
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Formerly the State was divided into ninety electoral districts possessing 
approximately equal numbers of electors and each returning one member. 
Electoral matters in those districts were supervised by returning officers. 
In 1918 an Act designed to give effect to the principles of proportional 
repreesntation was passed, and the whole system was changed. While the 
number: of members remained at ninety the electoral districts were so 
arranged that each district within the metropolitan and adjacent area and 
that containing the City of Newcastle should be represented by five members 
and each of the remaining districts by three members. The result of this 
redistribution of seats was that twenty-four electorates were constituted— 
nine returning five members each and fifteen returning three members each. 

Polling-day must be not more than forty days after the issue of the writs, 
and the date and places of polling must be advertised. Polling-day is a 
public holiday from noon, and during the hours of polling (8 a.m. to 8 p.m.) 
all hotels are closed. At general elections polling is conducted on the same 
day in all electorates. 

When a vacancy occurred in the Legislative Assembly prior to 1920 it was 
filled by election under writ issued by the Speaker. No provision was made 
for by-elections in the Act of 1918, but special provision was made in 1920 
whereby any yacancy should be filled by the unsuccessful candidate of the 
same constituency who represented the same party interest as the late member 
and whose count of primary preference votes was next highest at the last 
general election. Where such a candidate was not available, it was provided 
in 1921 that the leader of the party concerned should nominate a successor. 

In 1920 a bill was introduced into Parliament by the Government to 
abolish the Proportional Representation Act and to revert to the method of 
single electorates. It was not, however, passed into law. 

_ The following table shows the voting at the elections held in New South 
‘Wales since the general election in 1894, when a system based on single 
electorates and the principle of “one man one vote” was introduced :— 


Total 3 . | acl ad Contested Electorates. 
number a 233 Be suo Bl @. (e.38 
Year of Election. ver ae] ae @ | Electors | votes | §o8< eg ge a8 
oters So oP} ag on oogsk 2 2» oO 

jonRoll. | 8A (| @E/Az) Boll Hecondeds| BaP 22 SSE 

1894—-Males ...; 298,817| 2,390 | 125 | 1) 254,105) 204,246 | 80°38 | 3,310) 1°62 

1895—Males ...| 267,458) 2,189 | 125] 8 | 238,233) 153,034 | 64°24 | 1,354) 88 

1898-—Males ...| 324,339) 2,595 | 125 | 3 294,481) 178,717 | 60°69 | 1,638; °92 

1901—Males ...| 346,184; 2,769 | 125 | 13 | 270,861] 195,359 | 72°13 | 1,534) °79 
1904—Males ...! 363,062 ies we | eee | 804,396] 226,057 | 74°26 
Females... 326,428 te wee | ae | 262,433! 174,538 | 66°51 

Total ...J- 689,490) 7,661 | 90} 2] 466,829) 400,595! 70°67 | 3,973) ‘99 
1907—-Males_ ...| 392,845 ote ve | ee | 870,715! 267,301 | 72°10 
Females ..| 353,055 et we | ee | 386,680 | 204,650 | 60°78 

Total...) 745,900; 8,288 | 90] 5 | 707,395| 471,951 | 66°70 |13,543| 2°87 
1910—Males ...| 458,626 bes wa |. | 444,242] 322,199 | 72°53 
Females...) 409,069! ... we {oe | 400,139 | 262,154 | 65-52 

Total ...| 867,695; 9,641 | 90] 3 | 844,381) 584,353 | 66-80 |10,393| 1°78 
1913—Males_ ..,.| 553,633 wi | oa | ae | 584,379] 385,838 | 72-20 
Females...) 484,366 sis | wee | 468,437 | 302,389 | 64°55 

Total ...!1,037,999| 11,538 | 90 | 3 |1,002,816) 688,227 | 68-63 |14,439) 2°10 
1917--Males_ ...| 574,308 2és ve | os | 525,681] 328,030 | 62°40 
Females...) 535,522]... |... |... | 487,585) 295,354 | 60°57 

Total ...|1,109,830! 12,331 ; 90 | 8 |1,013,266| 623,384 | 61-54 | 5,844] -94 
1920—Males_ ...| 593,244 gee w. | o | 593,244 | 363,125 | 61:21 
Females...|_ 561,193 3 wee | eee | 561,193 285,594 50°89 

Total ...|1,154,437 | 12,827 | 90 | ... [1,154,437] 648,709 | 56°21 |62,900| 9°70, 


43251—B 
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Making due allowance for obstacles to voting, especially in sparsely settled 
districts, the analysis shown above indicates that a large percentage of the 
electors, particularly women, place little value on their right. to vote. It is 
noteworthy that the highest proportions of electors voted on occasions when 
the franchise was modified, viz, in 1894 and 1904, when doubtless the 
element of novelty rendered the right to vote more attractive. The lowest 
proportion of voters to electors enrolled was recorded in 1920, when it was 
only 56:22 per cent. The number of females voting has always been less, 
both relatively and absolutely, than the number of males. At the first 
election after enfranchisement, 66-5 per cent. of the women enrolled recorded 
their votes; in 1907, 60-8 per cent. voted; in 1910 and 1918, about 65 per 
cent.; in 1917, 60-6 per cent.; and in 1920, 50-9 per cent. In the case of 
men, the highest proportion of votes, 80-4 per cent., was recorded in 1894. 
At subsequent elections the percentage of votes decreased, the proportion 
at the elections in 1907, 1910, and 1918 being about 72 per cent. of men 
enrolled. In 1917 the percentage of voters decreased to 62-4, but in 1920 
the percentage fell lower still to 61-2. 

In New South Wales there is no law compelling an elector to vote at a 
parliamentary election, and enrolment as an elector, so far as the State is 
concerned, was not compulsory until the end of 1921, although the electoral 
lists. were collected by the police under statutory powers. At the elections 
in March, 1920, there were 1,154,487 names on the ‘State electoral rolls, as 
compared with 1,079,489 names on the Federal electoral rolls for New South 
Wales at the Federal elections in December, 1919. Enrolment of Federal 
electors is secured by a system of compulsory registration, introduced in 
1918. It appears that the State system has secured the greater number of 
enrolments. 

Proposals have been made that both Federal and State rolls should be 
amalgamated, and provisions facilitating this were embodied in the Com- 
monwealth Electoral Act, 1918, but as yet no further steps have been taken 
in the matter. 

It is noteworthy that, whereas at the elections of 1910 and previous years 
a greater proportion of electors enrolled recorded their votes at State than 
at Federal elections, the proportion has, since 1913, been greater at Federal 
than at State elections, viz—1913: Federal, 69-28 per cent., State 68-63 per 
cent; 1917: Federal, 71:17 per cent., State, 61:54 per cent.; 1919: Federal, 
66-97 per cent., State (1920), 56:21 per cent. 

The number of informal votes cast at elections in New South Wales has 
fluctuated very greatly, but the proportion has, until 1920, usually been less 
at State than at Federal elections. At the State elections in 1920 there were 
62,900 informal votes, representing the large proportion of 9-70 per cent. 
of the votes recorded. ‘The system of proportional representation was 
adopted at this election, and ninety single-member electorates were changed 
to twenty-four plural-member electorates. Every electorate was contested, 
and in one there were twenty-one candidates for five seats. All voters were 
eompelled to record their preference for every name shown in the ballot- 
papers; but many failed to mark the papers in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Act. Postal voting at Commonwealth elections was provided 
for in 1902, but was in operation for the first time at State elections in 
1920, There were 2,773 of these votes, of which 94 were informal. Absent 
voting, introduced in 1913, was also permitted. 


Fe Distribution of Electorates, 

After the Federation of the Australian States the question of again 
reducing the membership of the Legislative Assembly, which had been re- 
duced from 141 to 125 in 1894, was submitted to the electors by referendum, 
and, as a result, the number of representatives was reduced to 90 in 1904. 
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The present Electoral Act provides that electorates are to be redistributed 
whenever directed by the Governor. In the event of there being no direction 
‘by the Governor, a distribution must take place on the expiration of nine 
years from the date of the last redistribution. The redistribution is made 
by a special commission of three persons appointed by the Governor from 
the Public Service of New South Wales. 


The following table affords a very interesting summary of parliamentary 
government since the opening of the first Parliament. It shows at the 
various dates on which the membership of Parliament or the franchise 
were altered, and at election years since 1901 (a) the size of the elective 
Chamber, (b) the average number of persons in each constituency, and (c) 
the proportion of the population which had a voice in the government 
through possessing the right to vote. In this way it shows what effects 
constitutional changes have had on the representative nature of the 
Legislature. 


Agsembly. ‘| a’ Census. 

1856 54 5,200 15'8 

1858 72 4,500 22°3 Sek 
1880 108 6,900 25-2 28°5* (1881) 
1885 122 7,800 24-5 2 
1891 141 8,100 26°7 28-9" 
1894 125 9,800 24°3 ve 

1901 125 10,900 25°3 28-0 
1904 90 15,900 48°3 a 
1907 90 17,000 48° a 
1910 90 | — 18,200 53-0 55-9 (1911) 
1913 90 20,500 562 ss 
1917 90 21,000 58°5 Be 
1920 90 22,800 56-1 : 


* Males only. 


» It will be noticed that the franchise has always been very wide and that, 
when women were permitted ‘to vote, practically the whole of the adult 
population were electors. The expansion clauses of the Electoral Act of 
1880 led to a rapid growth of the Legislative Assembly until it numbered 
141 members in 1891, so that when it was limited to 125 members in 1894 
and reduced to ninety in 1904 a rapid growth in the size of the constituencies 
began, and this growth will continue as the population of the State 
increases. 


The number of distinct electors cannot be ascertained for any period: 
prior to the year 1894, and the percentage of the population entitled to vote 
has been calculated on the total number of votes to which the electors on 
the. roll were entitled; they are, therefore, somewhat in excess of the actual 
proportions. 
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| Parliaments. 
A list of the Parliaments since 1889, when payment of members was 
instituted, is shown below :— 


| 
Be adie’ | Date of Opening, Date of Dissolution. , Duration. pied gl 
yrs. mths, dys. 
14 27 Feb. 1889 ..| GJune 1891 2 3 10 4 
15 14July 1891 ..| 25 June 1894 2 hil 4 
16 7 Aug. 1894 ..{ 5 July 1895 .| O 10 28 1 
17 13 Aug. 1895 ...| 8July 1898 «| 2 10 25 4 
18 16 Aug. 1898 | 1L June 1901 ‘ 2 9 26 5 
19 23 July 1901 | 16July 1904 2 ll 23 4 
20 23 Aug. 1904 ..| 12 July 1907 | 2 10 19 4 
21 2Oct. 1907 ...) 14 Sept. 1910 ...) 2 11 12 5 
22 15 Nov. 1910 «| 6 Nov. 1913 > 2 11 2 5 
23 23 Dec. 1913 ...| 21 Feb, 1917 ef 3 1 30 » 8 
24 17 April 1917 «| 18 Feb, 1920 | 2 10 8 4 
25 27 April 1920 | Sitting* ize F “ 
j 


* 1st January, 1922. 


On account of war conditions and the disturbed state of publie affairs it 
was deemed advisable to extend the 23rd Parliament to a period exceeding 
the three years fixed by the Constitution Act, and the Legislative Assembly 
Continuance Act, 1916, was passed to previde for an extension from three 
years to four years. The Parliament, however, terminated after 3 years 
1 month 30 days. 


State Ministries. 


The various Ministries which have held office since 1894, together with the 
duration in-office of each, are shown below. The life of a Ministry is not 
co-terminous with the life of a Parliament. In sixty-five years under the 
present system there have been forty Ministries, but only twenty-five 
Pea Up to the 3rd August, 1894, twenty-seven Ministries had held 
office. ; 


Ministry. In Office. 
Duration. 
Number. ; Name. From— To— 

; yrs. mths. days. 
28 Reid .., A oe | 3 Ang. 1894] 13Sept. 1899; 5 1 
29 Lyne ... ses vee ...| 14 Sept. 1899 | 27 Mar. 1901 | 1 6 14 
“30 See ... ies eee ...{ 28 Mar. 1901 | 14June 1904/ 3 2 18 
31 Waddell ee re ..| 15 June 1904 | 29 Aug. 1904} 0 2 15 
‘32 | Carruthers ... fe ..| 30 Aug, 1904] 10Oct. 1907) 3 1 2 
33 | Wade... «ws -| 2 Oct. 1907 | 200ct. 1910/ 3 0 19 
34 McGowen ... a «| 21 Oct. 1910 | 29June 1913] 2 8 9 
35 =| Holman eee ee ...| 30 June 1913 | 15 Nov. 1916] 3 4. 16 
36 Holman ies sy .»| 16 Nov. 1916 | 11 April 1920] 3 4 27 
37 Storey is ats | 12 Aprit 1920 | 9 Oct. 1921] 1 5 28° 
38 Dooley sa ssh «| 10 Oct. 1921 | 20 Dec. 1921] 0 2 3 
39 | Fuller... ite sed ...| 20 Dec. 1921 | 21 Dec. 1921; 0 0O 
40 Dooley i wae ...{| 21 Dec. 1921 | In office.* ems 


* Ist January, 1922, 
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Cost oF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


The following statement shows the cost of Parliarnentary Government in 
New South Wales during the last five years ended 30th June. Expenses of 
Vederal Government are not included :— 


Head of Expenditure. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920, 1921. 
Governor— £ £ £ £ £ 
Governor’s larpct at ae ee »..| 5,000 | 5,000 | 5,000 5,000} 5,000 
Official Secretary .. tes Se see 400 400 400 440) 536 
Clerk , tere AG ney cet] atte Sill’ ’vest igi 259 305 
Private Secretary ... ee es te 350 re ae ate mere 
Aide-de-Camp _... se oa sis 290 ues sae aug os 
Orderlies_... ee a sai ot 85 210 255 267 290 
Repairs and Maintenance of Residences; 1,399 886 1,019 2,274; 2,959 
Miscellaneous us ss bee | 2,570 2,780 | 2,374 923, 1,012 
Total ... eS £) 10,094 | 9,276 | 9,048 9,163! 10,082 
Executive Council— ee 
Salaries of Officers... re ws ia 145 115 100 250 317 
Other Expenses ... see sd fof owed ad eet 12 257 150 
: Total .., nia £ 145 115 112 507) 467 
Ministry— 
Salaries of Ministers... iss | 11,040 | 11,040 ; 11,040 10,924| 21,866 
Other Expenses... is sit 988 | 2,291 843 801) 1,436 
Total ... is £} 12,028 | 13,331 | 11,883 11,725} 23,302 
Parliament— : - |__| 
The Legislative Council— 
Railway Passes ... eee sas £| 6,929 8,432 8,849 12,455 
The Legislative Assembly— 
Allowances to Members oF ...| 37,681 | 40,607 | 40,743 57,819 
Railway passes . 11,262 | 10,841 | 11,705 16,398 
Other Expenses (Postage Stamps, etc.)| 1,753 | 5,455 | 1,777 2,752 
Miscellaneous— £| 50,696 | 56,903 | 54,225 76,969 
Fees and expenses of Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on PublicWorks| 3,833 4 a s36 2,957 
Salaries of Officers and Staff , ..., 21,3889 | 22,656 | 21,927 | 93,654) 25,753 
Printing .. | 17,158 | 13,110 | 10,452 13,219; 15,016. 
Hansard (including Salaries) .. cel —6,969 6,925 7,162 7,147| 8,988: 
Library ... ee 544 565 767 874 775° 
Water, Power, Light, ‘and Heat |. 462 552 508 630 565: 
Postage, Stores, and Pisbionery. cou 596 2,606 686 1,169} 1,702 
Mecca com vi} asa | 900 200) aaa] 1,85 


53,390 | 47,747 | 43,611 | 48,908) 57,612 
111,015 | 113,082 [106,685 | 112,387] 147,036 


th th: 


Total Parliament 


Electoral Office and Elections— 
Salaries Sea 1,832 1,307 1,301 1,629) * 
Elections, Printing of Electoral Rolls, : 

Expenses of Electoral Registrars, and 
Contingencies .., Sts od ,..| 50,047 | 20,995 | 8,534 82,084; * 
Total... see £| 51,879 | 22,302 | 9,835 83,713) * 


Royal Commissions and Select, Committees 


Fees, etc. ... one ies ae re 7,012) 7,274 
Miscellaneous aoe ss vee Per ; 6,171 | 3,872 | 10,466 { 11,587 12,206 
Total ave eed £| 6,171 3,872 | 10,466 | 18,599] 19,480_ 
Granp ToraL... £] 191,332 |161,978 |148,029 | 236,094|200,367+ 
Per Head of Population .| 28. Id. | 1s. 8d. | Is. 6d. 2s. 4d. |ts. 11d.t 
* Not available. + Total, excluding cost of Electoral Office and Elections. e 


The cost of Parliamentary Government in 1920-21 yepresénts less than 
2 per cent. of the governmental expenditure during that year, that is exclud- 
ing expenditure on business undertakings. . 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The formal inauguration of the Commonwealth of Australia took place on 
ist January, 1901, It was formed by the federation of the six Australian 
States into a new political community. It came into being by the 
spontaneous desire of the people of Australia who determined its form by a 
series of conventions. These conventions drafted the proposed Constitution 
which, after approval by the electors of the States, was transmitted to the 
Imperial Parliament for consideration and approval. “After slight amend- 
ment it received the Royal Assent on 9th July, 1900. 


Federation was designed to confer on the people of Australia those benefits 
which would accrue when matters of common concern were controlled by a 
strong central authority. 


Definite powers were assigned to the Federal Parliament by the Constitu- 
‘tion which limited the legislative powers of Federal and State Parliaments. 
Though authority was not given to the Federal Government to annul or 
disallow legislation of the State, it was provided that valid Federal enact- 
-ments should be supreme, and the High Court was constituted to determine, 
among other things, the validity of Federal and State legislation and Execu- 
tive action. The Federal and State Governments are independent of each 
other, since each possesses its own legislature, executive, and courts, but the 
High Court is head of both Federal and State judicial systems. Under 
the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth is empowered to make laws exclusively on matters of defence, 
customs and excise, naturalisation and aliens, bounties’on production and 
export, and borrowing on the public credit of the Commonwealth, and laws 
concurrent with or supersessory to State laws on matters affecting the peace, 
order, aud good government of the Commonwealth, particularly with respect 
to the following:—Trade and commerce with other countries and among 
States; taxation; postal, telegraphic, and telephonic services; light-houses; 
astronomical and meteorological observations; quarantine; fisheries; census 
and statistics; currency; banking; insurance; weights and measures; bills 
of exchange and promissory notes; bankruptcy; copyright; patents and trade’ 
sarks; foreign corporations and trading or financial corporations formed 
within the Commonwealth; marriage; divorce; invalid and old-age pensions; 
migration; external affairs; railway control in relation to defence and rail- 
“way acquisition or construction, subject to the consent of the State; con- 


ciliation and arbitration in regard to disputes extending beyond the limits 
of one State. , 


Amendment to the Constitution of the Commonwealth may not be made 
without popular approval. The law embodying the proposed amendment 
must be submitted to a referendum of electors not less than two nor more 
than six months after its passage through both Houses of Parliament, and 
must. be approved by a majority of electors voting, in a majority of the 
States, as well as in the whole Commonwealth before receiving the Royal 
Assent. The Constitution has been altered by the Constitution Alteration 


(Senate Elections) -Act, 1906, and the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 
Act, 1909. 


The Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered specifically to legis- 
slate on any matter referred to it by the Parliament or Parliaments of any 
State or States, but so that the law made shall extend only to the States 
which are parties to the reference; otherwise there must be no discrimination 
between States. 
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Outside the specific functions of the Commonwealth the Constitution of 
each State continues as at the establishment of the Commonwealth, and 
the Parliament of New South Wales has legislative power in all matters 
not exclusively within the functions of the Commonwealth. 


Commonwealth Executive Government. 


The Crown is represented by the Governor-General of Australia, who is 
appointed by the King. As representative of the King, the Governor- 
General is Commander-in-Chief of the Naval and Military Forces. His 
office carries a salary of £10,000 per annum, and the amount is not alterable 
during his occupancy of office. 


The Governor-General’s powers and functions are assigned to him under 
his Commission, subject to the Constitution; as head of the Legislature 
he appoints the times for holding sessions of Parliament, prorogues 
Parliament, and dissolves the House of Representatives. In his Executive 
Government he is advised by the Executive Council, which is composed of 
members summoned by the Governor-General, being Ministers of the 
Crown administering Commonwealth Departments. 


Commonwealth Parliament. 
The Parliament of the Commonwealth consists of the King, a Senate, and 


a House of Representatives. The King is represented by the Governor- 
General. 


The Senate is an elective Chamber consisting of six representatives of 
‘each State elected by the people voting as one electorate. One-half of the 
members retire triennially, so that the Senate is a continuous body. Its 
functions are not merely to revise legislation; it is charged in a special 
way with the representation of the interests of the States. Writs for 
Senate elections are issued by the State Governors, and the State controls 
the procedure of election. 


The House of Representatives is also an elective Chamber constituting 
the national element in the Federal Parliament of which it is the dominant 
part. It consists of approximately twice as many members as the Senate, 
and the number of representatives is determined in the following way :— 
The number of people in the Commonwealth is divided by twice the number 
of Senators to obtain a quota; the number of people in each State is divided 
by this quota, and the number resulting is the number of members allotted 
to the State with one more if the remainder exceeds half the quota. Such 
determinations are made every five years. It is provided, however, that no 
State shall have less than five representatives. There are, at the present 
time, 75 members in this House, the number from New South 
Wales being 27; Victoria, 21; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 7; Western 
Australia, 5; Tasmania, 5. The number from New South Wales will be 
increased by one and the number from Victoria decreased by one as a result 
of the census of 1921. A commission for the redistribution of seats in New 
South Wales was appointed in October, 1921. 


The House of Representatives is liable to dissolution at the discretion of 
the Governor-General if the Ministry loses its majority, otherwise it exists 
for three years from the date on which the House first meets after election. 


In the event of the failure of the Senate and House of Representatives 
to agree on the subject of any proposed law, the Governor-General 
may dissolve both Chambers simultaneousty, and if the new Houses dis- 
agree, the Governor-General may convene a joint sitting of the members 
of the Houses to deliberate and vote upon the proposed law, when. 
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resolutions, to be effective, must be carried by an absolute majority of all the 
members. This furnishes the first example within the British Empire of a 
provision for a joint session to overcome a deadlock. 


A session of Parliament must be held at least once in every year, with a 
maximum interval of twelve months between sessions. 


The powers of the Houses are co-ordinate except that proposed laws 
appropriating revenue or money or imposing taxation may not originate 
with the Senate. 


The qualifications of members of the Commonwealth Parliament are the 
same for both Houses; candidates for election must be adult British sub- 
jects natural born or naturalised for five years, resident within the Common- 
wealth for at least three years and entitled to vote. The allowance attaching 
to the office of member was originally £400 per annum, but was raised by 
Parliament in 1907 to £600 per annwn and during the year 1920 to £1,000 
per annum. To a Senator or member of -the House of Representatives who 
holds office as a Minister of State, President of the Senate, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Chairman of Committees of the Senate, or Chair- 
man of Committees of the House of Representatives, the allowance is £800 
@ year, in addition to the emoluments of hig office. The Leader of the 
Opposition in the Senate receives an allowance of £200 a year, and the 
Leader of the Opposition in the House of Representatives £400 a year in 
addition to any other allowance... The seat of a member becomes vacant. if 
he is absent without leave for two consecutive months of any session. 

The qualifications of electors are the same for both Federal Houses. 
Electors must be adult British subjects, who have lived in Australia for six 
months continuously. Aboriginal natives of Australia, Asiatics, Africans, 
and Pacific Islanders, except natives of New Zealand, are disqualified unless 
entitled to vote at the election of a State Legislative Assembly. 

The Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-19 provides for a system of pre- 
ferential voting at elections for the House of Representatives. 


Federal Elections. 


The last Federal Elections took place on 13th December, 1919. The 
following table shows the votes polled at the Senate Elections in the State 
of New South Wales :— 


| Percentage of Votes 
Election, Electors Enrolled. Votes Recorded. | Recorded to Electors 
Informal | Enrolled. 
= Votes, 
Year. Men. Women. Men. Women. | Men, | Women.| Total. 
! ! 
1901 329,093 Sa 220,573 ee 38,674 | 67°02 ae 67°02 
1903 360,285 | 326,764 | 189,877 | 134,487 | 15,796 | 52°70 | 41°16 | 47-21 
1906 392,077 | 345,522 | 229,654 | 151,682 28,016 | 58°57 | 43-90 | 51°70 
1910 444,269 | 390,393 | 301,167 | 211,635 ; 24,213 | 67°79 | 54°21 | 61:44 
1913 554,028 ! 482,159 | 405,152 . 312,703 | 48,195 , 73:13 | 64°85 | 69:28 
1914 576,309 | 506,820 | 407,464 | 294,939 | 34,984 | 70°70 | 58°19 | 64°85 
1917 566,345 | 528,489 | 430,514 | 343,143 | 29,625 | 76°02 | 64°93 | 70°66 
1919 550,363 | 529,076 | 400,477 | 317,088 | 67,227 | 72°77 | 59°93 | 66:48 
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The votes recorded in the State of New South Wales at the elections of 
members of the House of Representatives were as follow :-— 


Election. | (Contested Divisions | Votes Recorded, | Informal Votes. |‘ “corde! to Electors 

: only), Enrolled. 
Year. Men. | Women, | Men. Women. | Number, |/*OPOrHOM| Men, |Women:| Total. 
1901 315,962 215,105 4,070 1°70 | 68-08 68-08 
1903 303,254 | 274,763 | 164,133 | 118,381 7,834 2°77 54°12 | 43-08 48°88 
1906 363,723 | 314,777 | 216,150 | 141,227 11,705 3°23 | 59-43 44°87 | 52°67 
1910 431,702 | 379,927 | 294,049 | 207,868 8,002 | 1:59 | 68°11; 54°71 | 61-84 
1913 554,028 ; 482,159 ; 405,152 | 312,703 | 22,262 3°10 | 73°18 | 64°85 ; 69-28 
1914 491,086 | 429,906 | 351,172 | 257,581 | 14,816 2°43 | 71°51 | 59°92 | 66°10 
1917 | 484,854 | 447,437 | 370,618 | 292,995 | 19,874 | 2-98 | 76°44 | 65°47 | 71:17 
1919 527,779 | 508,129 | 385,614 | 308,183 | 26,517 3°82 | 73°06 | 60°65 | 66°97 


The percentage of voters increased steadily at the elections during the . 
period 1903-1913; the improvement was not continued in 1914, when the 
electoral contest was modified in consequence of the outbreak of war in 
Europe, but in 1917, when considerable political feeling was excited by the 
question of conscription, the percentage was the highest since the inaugura- 
tion of the Commonwealth Parliament. 


FEDERAL MINISTRIES. 


The following statement shows the various Ministries which have held 
office since the inauguration of the Commonwealth, and their duration :— 


Ministry. | F 
ae From--- To-- Duration. 
Number. | Name. 
| ‘ yrs. mths, dys. 
1 Barton id . ...| 1Jan., 1901...) 23 Sept., 1903...) 2 8 
2 Deakin ...| 23 Sept., 1903...) 26 April, 1904...) 0 7 3 
3 Watson ...| 26 April, 1904...) 17 Aug., 1904...;0 3 22 
4 Reid-McLean .| 17 Aug., 1904...) 4 July, 1905...) 0 10 17 
5 Deakin ..| 4July, 1905... 12 Nov., 1908...) 2 4 8 
6 Fisher .| 12 Nov., 1908...) 2 June, 1909...;0 6 21 
7 Deakin ...| 2June, 1909,..| 29 April, 1910...|0 10 27 
8 Fisher ...| 29 April, 1910...} 20 June, 1913...| 3 1 - 22 
9 Cook ... ..., 20 June, 1913...) 17 Sept., 1914...) 1. 2 28 
10 Fisher ...| 17 Sept., 1914...) 27 Oct., 1915...) 1 1 10 
ll Hughes ...| 27 Oct., 1915...} 14 Nov., 1916...) 1 0 18 
12 Hughes | 14 Nov., 1916 ..| 17 Feb., 1917...]0 3 3 
13 Hughes ...| 17 Feb., 1917..] 8Jan., 1918...) 0 10 22 
14 Hughes... .... 10 Fan,, 1918...] In Office* “ 


* 1st January, 1922, 
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During this period there have been eight Parliaments. It will be ob- 
served that the Ministries in the second Parliament were particularly un- 
stable, and that during the war there were frequent reconstructions of the 
Hughes Ministries. The Ministry at present in office has enjoyed the 
longest term of any since the Commonwealth was established. 


FEDERAL REFERENDA. 


Federal Referenda have been of three kinds—those held prior to the enact- 
‘ment of the Constitution in order to secure popular sanction to the terms 
of Federation, those under section 128 of the Constitution providing for its 
amendment, and those held for the purpose of obtaining the opinion of the 
electors on important matters for the guidance of Parliament. 


Though at the first referendum on the question of Federation a substan- 
tial majority in favour of the bill as drafted by the Convention was obtained, 
the statutory vote of 80,000 in New South Wales in favour of the measure 
was not secured, and the bill was therefore not accepted. After modifica- 
tions had been made to accord with the desires of the people of New South 
Wales, the proposed Constitution was again submitted to the popular vote 
and accepted by a large majority polled principally in the younger States. 
The following is an analysis of the voting :— 


‘ State of New South Wales, Australia. 
3 Referendum, - 
a For. | Against. suid | For, | Against. | Result. |Majority. 
1898] Federation es ..| 71,595] 66,228) 5,367| -219,712) 108,363) R {111,349 
1899, Federation the +++j107,420 82,741) 24,679| 422,788) 161,077, A -\261,711 


The Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act, 1906-19, provides the 
necessary machinery for the submission to the electors of any proposed law 
for the alteration of the Constitution. 


The following statement shows the votes recorded in the State of New 
South Wales and in the Commonwealth at the various referenda which 
have been taken under the abovementioned Act :— 


: State of New South Wales. ‘Commonwealth of Australia. 

4 Referendum. 

i=) For. | Against.|Majority For. Against. | Result.|Majority. 
1906] Senate Elections... .».|286,888) 55,261/231,627| 774,011} 162,470} A /|611,541 
1910| Financial Agreement .-»|227,650/253,107| 25,457| 645,514) 670,838) R_ | 25,324 
1910| State Debts vee .. |159,275/318,412)159,137) 715,053) 586,271} A |128,782 
1911) Legislative Powers .+-|185,968)240,605/104,637| 483,356] 742,704; R  /259,348 
1911] Monopolies na .--1138,237|238,177| 99,940] 488,668) 736,392) R |247,724 
1913! Trade and Commerce B17, 848/359,418) 41,570) 958,419) 982,615) R |) 24,196 
1913] Corporations - ... 317, 668 361,255) 43,587) 960,711) 986,824, R | 26,113 
1913] Industrial Matters .../818,622/361,044) 42,422) 961,601) 987,611); R 26,010 
1913) Railway Disputes fee 316,928 361,743] 44,215) 956,358) 990,046} R 33,688 
1913) Trusts... ../819, 150/358,155! 39,005) 967,331) 975,943) R 8,612 
1913] N’n’lisation of Monopolies 301,192)/341,724| 40,532) 917,165) 941,947) R | 24,782 
1919) Legislative Powers .-1259,751/390,450/130,699] 911,357; 924,160) R_ | 12,803 
1919) N’n’lisationof moncpelien 27) 10 365,847|138,691] 813,880| 859,451) R 45,571 


Aa Accepted. §-R. Rejected. 


In 1916 and in the following year referenda were taken in relation to a 
proposal that the Government be empowered during the war to compel 
citizens to serve with the military forces outside the Commonwealth. In 
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1916 the proposal was rejected in New South Wales, Queensland, and South 
Australia, and in 1917 in all States except Western Australia and Tasmania. 
The following is an analysis of the voting on each occasion :— 


State of New South Wales. Commonwealth of Australia, 

Date: Referendum, ay ay 
Bnd, For. | Against, yeanieed For. -| Against. | pened 
1916 | Military Service... _...| 356,805 | 474,544 | 117,739 |1,087,557/1,160,033| 72,476 
1917 | Military Service... ...| 841,256 | 487,774 | 146,518-]1,015,159|1,18),747| 166,588 


Srat or Feperat GoverNMENT. 


‘The Federal Capital Territory, formerly part of the State of New South 
Wales, is situated in the upper basin of the Murrumbidgee River, being 
watered by its tributaries, Molonglo and Cotter. The site chosen for the 
capital city, is 5 miles distant from Queanbeyan, with which it is con- 
nected by rail. 


The agreement under section 125 of the Commonwealth Constitution 
Act, between the State of New South Wales and the Common- 
wealth, for the surrender and acceptance of territory for the seat 
of Federal Government was ratified, and an ordinance issued on 22nd 
December, 1910, for the Provisional Government of the Territory. On 
12th March, 1918, the official ceremony took place in connection with 
the establishment of the seat of Government and the selection of Can- 
berra as the name of the capital city announced. All laws hitherto 
in force in the Territory (except those imposing duties on estates of 
deceased persons) remain in force and continue to be administered by the 
State authorities. All revenue belongs to the Commonwealth. The authority 
of State magistrates, gaolers, and police continues, and all offenders are - 
tried in the Courts of the State. Licenses to sell intoxicating liquors are 
rae granted, and existing licenses may be renewed for the same premises 
only. 


Although the site was chosen in 1908 the seat of Government is still in 
Melbourne, Victoria. 
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DEFENCE. 


Ur the inauguration of the Commonwealth the duty of providing for 

the defence of Australia devolved upon the Federal Government, and the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth has paramount power, subject to Imperial 
approval to legislate for the naval and military defence of Australia, and for 
the control of the forces to execute and maintain the Federal laws. The 
Constitution provides that the States may not raise or maintain forces, but 
enjoins the Commonwealth to protect every State against invasion, and on 


the application of the Executive Government of the State, against domestic 
violence. 


_ A system of universal training for Home Defence was brought into opera- 
tion on Ist January. 1911, persons who reached the age of 18 years in or 
before the year 1911 being exempted. 


The prescribed annual training is as follows :— 


Force, Age. | Service. Training. 
} j 


. years. | years, 
Junior Cadets oss ee} 12-14 2 90 hours each year. 


Senior Cadets se we| 14-18 4 Minimum service, 64 hours per annum. 
Drills to be normally of 2} hours? 
duration, but may be altered to suit 
local conditions; 35 hours must be 
in employer’s time and 29 hours in 
cadet’s time. 


Citizon Forces— | 
Naval Forces, Artillery) 18-25 | 7 Drills equivalent to 25 whole days (six 


and Engineer Arms, and } i hours) of which at least, 17 days 
Army Service Corps. must be in camps: of continuous 
training. 


7 Drills equivalent to 16 whole days (six 
hours), of which, at least, 8 days 
must be in camps of continuous 
training. 


Other eas aes wu} 18-25 


Citizen Forces ose wee 


25-26 1 One registration or one muster ' parade. 


Members of Senior Cadets and Citizen Forces who have not attained a 
required standard of efficiency during each annual training must attend an 
equivalent additional training for each year in which they failed to qualify 
as efficient. 


Exemptions from training in time of peace may be granted on account 
of medical unfitness, or distance from training places, also in cases where 
attendance would impose great hardship. Persons who have been on war 

“service are not required to undergo training, and those not substantially 
of European origin are exempt except from duties of a non-combatant nature. 


. On account of the sparsity of population in the western interior of the 
State, training has not yet been inaugurated over considerable areas. 
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Tn time of war the following classes of citizens are liable for service in the 
order mentioned :—. 


1. From 18 to 35 years of age—All unmarried men or widowers without 
children. 


2. From 35 to 45 years of age—All unmarried men or widowers without 
children. 


3. From 18 to 35 years of age—All married men or widowers with 
children. 


4, From 35 to 45 years of age—All married men or widowers with 
children, 


5. All men aged 45 to 60 years, : 

The Commonwealth is organised for Defence purposes into six military 
districts, corresponding as far as practicable with the political divisions into 
States. The second military district represents the State of New South 
Wales, excepting the North Coast district, the Barrier district, which are 
attached to Queensland and South Australia respectively, and the Deniliquin, 
Moama, and Corowa districts attached to Victoria. 


The following table contains information regarding the military forces of 
the Commonwealth on 30th June, 1921 :— 


| Military District. 
i} 1 
Classification. | Ist. | and. ard, 4th, sth. | 6th. 
| Suet PRS vitor | Sh, | tt | aun) To 
— he ya a i retreat F . l a 
Permanently employed) 279 741 708 146 199 122}. 2,310* 
Citizen Soldiers ...| 12,217 | 38,307 | 27,544 | 10,295 | 4,413 4,164 | 96,940 
Engineer and Railwa, 
Staff Corps ... ey 8 11 7 5 93 4 44 
Unattached list of | 
Officers tea oH 33 123 122 39 18 10 345 
Chaplains ~ ite wat 78 $6 77 26 44 | o4 345 
Senior Cadets... _...|. 11,236 | 38,148 | 28,057 | 9,622 | 5,755 3,475 | 96,298 
Total... ...| 28,851 | 77,426 | 56,515 | 20,133 | 10,438 | 7,799 |196,277* 


* Includes 115 miscellaneous. 


JUNIOR CADETS. 


The training of Junior Cadets embraces physical training, elementary 
marching drill, and the attainment of a certain standard of efficiency in not 
less than one of the following subjects :—Miniature rifle shooting, swimming, 
running in organised games, first aid. In schools in the naval training areas 
instruction is given also in mariners’ compass and elementary signalling. 
The training is commenced on 1st July of the year in which the cadet reaches - 
the age of 12 years and is conducted by school teachers, who are instructed © 
for this purpose by a staff of instructors maintained by the Defence Depart- 
ment. 
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Junior Cadets are not required to register, but are examined medically. 
Particulars regarding the medical examinations during the training year 
ended 30th June, 1921, are given in the following table :— 


Boys medically examined. Percentage of total examined, 
Military District. ; Unfitand | ... Unfit and 
Total. oa ges Temporarily ara Petmporayily’ 
: Unfit. ‘i Unfit. 
Ist—Queensland ... wae 6,155 6,038 7 98:1 1:9 
2nd—New South Wales ... 20,544 20,266 278: 98°6 14 
3rd—Victoria oes one 15,666 15,237 429 97:2 2°8 
4th—South Australia ese 5,546 5,466 | 80 98'6 14 
5th—Western Australia ... 3,918 3,809 109 97:2 2°8 
6th—Tasmania... ae 1,723 1,680 43 97°5 2°5 
Commonwealth ..., 53,552| 52,496/ 1,056; 98:0 | 20 


Senior CADETs. 


Boys are required to register for military training as Senior Cadets in 
January and February, and to commence training on lst July of the year 
in which they reach the age of 14 years. After medical examination they 
are organised into naval or military units, and receive instruction in moral 
and mental training, physical training, recreational training, military training, 
comprising the elements of drill and musketry, and voluntary subjects, 
such as swimming, life-saving, first-aid, knotting and lashing, and other 
subjects suitable to boys, but are not required to attend camp. The mini- 
mum efficient service of Senior Cadets is 64 hours per annum, of which 35 
hours are performed in the employer’s time, the remainder in the leisure time 
of the cadet. The following return shows the number of registrations and 
medical examinations of Senior Cadets during the training year ended 30th 
June, 1921 :-— 

! 


; = 

‘ Medically Fit. 
: Total Pare eee Exemp- | Number 
Military District. Registra- during Percentage tions actually in 
tiohs. Year. | Number, | of Medically | @tanted. | Training. 

Examined. 

Ist—-Queonsland ... ...| 18,911 | 3,279 | 3,032)  92°5 4,072 11,236 
2nd—New South Wales ...| 57,285 | 9,395| 8,915) 949 |. 7,846 38,148 
3rd—Victoria ... «| 42,870 | 7,331 | 6,889] 94:0 6,014 | 28,057 
4th—South Australia ...| 14,904 | 2,903 | 2,601 89°6 2,490 9,622 
5th—Western Australia ...| 10,205 | 1,805) 1,701 942 2,478 5,755 
6th—Tasmania ... ...| 5,828) 892, 826| 026 | 1,378| 3,476 
Commonwoalth .../ 150,003 | 25,605 | 23,964) 93-6 | 24,273 | 96,293 
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It will be seen that a rather large proportion failed to pass the medical 
examination, but that proportion would be reduced by the exclusion of lads 
deemed only temporarily unfit. 


Cit1zkN Forcss. 


On 1st July of the year in which the Senior Cadets reach the age of 18 years 
they are transferred, after medical examination, to the Citizen Forces, where 
they serve for seven years. Except in the last year of this service (when only 
one muster parade is necessary) the continuous training is 17 days per annum 
for specialist and technical corps, and 8 days per annum for other corps. 


NAVAL DEFENCE. 


The Naval Defence of Australia was maintained by the Imperial Navy 
under agreement between the Imperial Government and the Governments 
of Australia and New Zealand until 1913, when the Imperial squadron was 
replaced by Australian war vessels. 


The fleet of the Australian Navy consists of 1 battle cruiser, 4 light cruisers 
1 flotilla leader, 5 modern destroyers, 6 destroyers (river class), 1 submarine 
parent ship, 6 submarines, 3 sloops, 2 fleet auxiliaries, 3 minor vessels, and 1 
light cruiser in course of construction. Of these, the following are in 
reserve :—1 battle cruiser, i light cruiser, 8 destroyers, 1 sloop, and 3 sub- 
marines. Six seaplanes are in use in connection with the sea-going force. 


The naval forces consist of permanent forces numbering, on 15th October, 
1921, 437 officers and 4,307 men, of whom about seventy-five per cent. of 
officers and seventy-four per cent of men were Australians, the remainder 
being on loan from the Royal Navy. 


Reserves of officers and men for the Royal Australian Navy are provided 
from four services :— 


(a) The Royal Australian Fleet Reserve. (Ratings who have completed 
periods of service.) 


(b) The Royal Australian Naval Reserve. (Officers and men per- 
manently employed.) 


(c) Royal Australian Naval Reserve. (Compulsory trainees of Citizen 
Forces. ) 

(d) Royal Australian Naval Volunteer Reserve. (Volunteers enrolled 
for service in any capacity in time of war or emergency.) 


Junior officers of the Navy are trained at the Naval College, Jervis Bay, 
and junior seamen ratings are trained on the H.M.A\S. “ Tingira” at Sydney. 


The general depot of the Navy is at Westernport, Victoria, where the 
more advanced training of officers and men is carried on: 


WAR CONTINGENTS. 


Although service in the military forces beyond Commonwealth territory 
is not obligatory, in time of war contingents of volunteers have been sent 
from Australia to co-operate with the Imperial Forces. 


Prior to Federation a war contingent numbering 770 men with 218 
horses was despatched from New South Wales to the Soudan campaign, in 
1885. The strength of the military contingents from all the Australian 
States to the South African war, which commenced in 1899, numbered 848 
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officers and 15,327 other ranks, and 16,314 horses. Of this total New South 
Wales sent 314 officers, 5,796 other ranks, and 5,872 horses. A naval 
contingent, consisting of 260 volunteers from New South Wales, and 200 
from Victoria, and a gunboat from South Australia, proceeded to China 
at the time of the Boxer rebellion in 1900 to assist the British forces. 


EUROPEAN WAR. 


Information as to the naval and military operations of Australia during 
the recent war and particulars of enlistments and casualties were published 
in the Official Year Book of New South Wales 1920. 


REPATRIATION OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


The Department of Repatriation has been created by the Commonwealth 
Government to conduct the work of re-establishing the returned soldiers 
and sailors in civil occupations. Legislation has been enacted in the State 
- and Commonwealth Parliaments to facilitate this work. The State Acts 
include the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 1916, with amendments 
1917, and 1919, and the Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1919, which 
make special provision for the settlement of these men on the land; financial 
assistance may be granted to them, and training farms established. The 
Voluntary Workers (Soldiers’ Holdings) Act, 1917, provides for Crown grants 
of land and for advances of money for the purpose of providing homes for 
disabled members of the Commonwealth Forces, or for the dependents of 
those who have died. The Returned Soldiers and Sailors Employment Act, 
1919, gives preference in employment to returned soldiers and sailors in 
New South Wales, and provides for their reinstatement in positions held 
prior to enlistment. Information in regard to cottages built for returned 
soldiers is given in a later chapter of this Year Book. 


Of the Commonwealth Acts, the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Fund 
Act, 1916, provided for the administration of a fund raised by public sub- 
scription for assisting soldiers and sailors and their dependents ;. the Australian 
Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, 1917-18, authorises the Repatriation Commission 
to make recommendations for regulating the granting of assistance and 
benefits to soldiers upon discharge, and to soldiers’ dependents, and provides 
for the appointment of a State Repatriation Board for each State. Under 
the War Service Homes Acts, 1918-1920, assistance may be granted to enable 
Australian soldiers and sailors, munition workers and war workers and their 
female dependents to acquire homes. 


The Australian Imperial Force Canteens Funds Act 1920, created a fund 
consisting of the surplus moneys of canteens, established in connection with 
the Australian Imperial Force, in the United Kingdom, France and Egypt, 
and on troopships, and of canteens established for the use of Garrison Institutes 
in Australia. The trustees of this Fund grant assistance and benefits to 
widows and orphans, widowed mothers, and other immediate dependents 
of deceased soldiers, and to seriously disabled soldiers. 


Under the War Gratuity Acts, 1920, sailors and soldiers who served in the 
war, and embarked from Australia before 11th November, 1918, received a 
gratuity from the Commonwealth of ls. 6d. per day for their service, the 
period in each case being calculated from the date of embarkation to the 
Declaration of Peace, 28th June, 1919. Sailors who did not serve in a 
sea-going ship, and soldiers who did not leave Australia, received 1s. per 


day. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


NEW SOUTH WALES is situated entirely in the temperate zone of the 
Southern Hemisphere, and is on the opposite side of the world from 
the seat of the Empire, at a distance of 11,200 miles from it by the Suez 
Canal—the shortest shipping route. 

The name “ New South Wales ” was given to the eastern part of Australia 
(then known as New Holland) on its discovery by Captain Cook in 1770, and 
for sixty-one years all Australian territory east of longitude 135° east was 
known by that'name. The western boundary was moved in 183] to longitude 
129°, and New South Wales was made thereby to embrace the whole continent, 
with the exception of the present territory of Western Australia. Thereafter 
the colony was reduced by three successive movements to its present dimen- 
sions, by the formation of South Australia in 1836, Victoria in 1851, and 
Queensland in 1859. 


BOUNDARIES AND DIMENSIONS. 


The present boundaries of the State are as follow:—On the east, the 
coastline from Point Danger to Cape Howe; on the west, the 141st meridian 
of east longitude; on the north, the 29th parallel of south latitude, proceeding 
east to the Barwon River, and thereafter along the Macintyre and Dumaresq 
Rivers to the junction with Tenterfield Creek; thence along the crest of a 
spur of the great Dividing Range, the crest of that range north to the Mac- 
pherson Range, and along the crest of the Macpherson Range east to the 
sea; on the south, the southern bank of the Murray River to its source at 
the head of the River Indi, and thence by a direct marked line to Cape Howe. 

From Point Danger, along a diagonal line, to the south-west corner of the 
State—-a distance of 850 miles—the greatest dimension of the State is found. 
The length of coast, measured direct from Point Danger to Cape Howe, is 
683 miles, the actual length of seaboard being 907 miles. The greatest 
breadth, that measured along the 29th parallel latitude, is 756 miles. The 
shortest diménsion, that along the western boundary, is about 340 miles. 

AREA. 

The total area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island, is 310,372 
square miles, or 198,638,080 acres, being rather more than one-tenth of the 
area of the Commonwealth of Australia. Of this area 912 square miles at 
Canberra and 28 square miles at Jervis Bay have been ceded to the Federal 
Government. About 4,639 square miles, or 2,969,080 acres, of the total 
surface is covered by rivers and lakes. 

The area of New South Wales in relation to the total area of the Common- 
wealth is shown in the following statement cy ne 


State or Territory. | Area. Per cent. of 


— | at total area. 
sq. miles. 

New South Wales 309,460 10-40 
Victoria 87,884 2-96 
Queensland ... oe ase on 670,500 22-54 
South Australia pee wes oat 380,070 12-78 
Western Australia ... aes <a 975,920 32-8] 
Tasmania... o.2 tee ees|-* 26,215 88 
Northern Territory ... aes eee 523,620 17-60 
Federal Capital Territory ...-°  ... 912 | 03 
Total Commonwealth ...| 2,974,581 | 100-00 


44995—A 
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New South Wales is three and a half times as large as Victoria, nearly 
twelve times as large as Tasmania, and somewhat smaller than South Aus- 
tralia; Queensland is twice and Western Australia three times as large as 
New South Wales. 

Lord Howe Island. 


Lord Howe Island is a dependency of New South Wales, and is included 
in the electorate of Sydney; it is situated about 300 miles east of Port 
Macquarie, and 436 miles north-east of Sydney. The island was discovered 
in 1788; it is-of volcanic origin, and Mount Gower, the highest point, reaches 
an altitude of 2,840 feet. The climate and soil are favourable to the growth 
of subtropical products; but on account of the rocky formation of the greater 
part of the surface of 3,220 acres, only about 300 acres are arable. The 
land has not been alienated, but is occupied rent free en sufierance, and is 
utilised mainly for the production of Kentia palm seed. A Board of Control 
at Sydney manages the affairs of the island and supervises the palm seed 
industry. At the Census of 1921 the population numbered 111 persons. 


Puysican FEATURES. 
Coastline. - 

The coastline of New South Wales is remarkably regular, trending almost 
uniformly from north-north-east to south-south-west and displaying few 
striking topographical features. It consists of rugged cliffs, alternating 
with sandy beaches and numerous inlets, with here and there a river estuary. 
There are no islands of importance, no noteworthy promontories, and an 
entire absence of projecting river deltas. The central portion of the coast, 
however, is well furnished with spacious inlets, distinguished by winding 
foreshores and ample roadsteads, so that within a space of 150 miles there 
are as many as five natural harbours of note, some of which rank among the 
finest in the world, and only await economic development. Port Stephens, 
the most northerly, lies a little to the north of the central point of the coast; 
it possesses a great expanse of water exceeding 30 feet in depth. Broken 
Bay is a submerged river valley, with three arms and spacious anchorage, at 
the mouth of the Hawkesbury River. Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour). 
perhaps the finest harbour in the world, is the commercial centre of the State, 
and an important shipping port with a large volume of trade. Botany Bay is 
marred by shoals and the absence of high protecting foreshores; but it is 
spacious, and has an easily navigable entrance. Jervis Bay possesses deep 
water throughout its great extent, andis at present a naval base and destined 
to be the port ofthe Federal Capital at Canberra, with which it will be con- 
nected by rail. Further south, Twofold Bay, near the southern boundary, is 
a splendid harbour with a convenient entrance and spacious waterways. 
The coastal formation of Port Kembla and the estuary of the Hunter River: 
have been converted, by considerable expenditure, into serviceable harbours 
for growing manufacturing centres. At frequent intervals along the coast. 
numerous inlets provide shelter and facilities for coastal shipping. 

The operations of important physiographical factors have prevented the 
coast from acquiring features such as projecting deltas and wide river valleys. 
and estuaries, which so commonly give natural access to the interior of other 
countries. These factors are, the close proximity of the watershed to 
the coast, with consequent shortness and weakness of the rivers, and the 
presence of a constant though slow-moving southerly ocean current, which 
sweeps along the coast and prevents the formation of deltas beyond the 
line of protection afforded by headlands. In a number of instances the 
volume of the coastal rivers is not great enough to carry their silt far to sea, 
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with the result that, where they meet the dead water of the coast at their 
mouths, matter is deposited, forming a ground-work for “ sand-bars,” 
which constitute impediments to navigation even by coastal vessels. 

Strewn along the coast at intervals lic eight lakes, partly marine and partly 
estuarine, connected with the sea by narrow channels, some of which are 
navigable and some of which are blocked for periods by sand and silt. It 
is believed that these lakes were formerly coastal valleys at a higher level 
than they 2t present occupy, and that they became “ drowned ” by the sea 
when the swhsidence occurred which formed the existing harbours and the 
present coastal levels. Their entrances are usually narrow and: shallow, and 
prone to be blocked by the action of the sea and wind upon the sand. 

Most of these lakes are possessed of great beauty, and attract: tourists and 
holiday-makers, while they provide extensive fishing grounds. The largest, 
Lake Macquarie, 8 miles south of Newcastle, is 44 square miles in area. A 
chain of lakes, of which the principal are the Myall and Wallis Lakes, lie 
between Port Stephens and Cape Hawke. 


The Surface. 

The story of the manner in which the surface of New South Wales assumed. 
its present shapes, as told by geologists, is very interesting. 

In past ages a great part of the interior of Australia was occupied by a 
vast mediterranean sea, bounded by a line of highlands, which probably 
extended considerably to the east of the present coastline. The slope of 
these was towards the west, and rivers flowed down from them into the. 
inland sea, carrying thither the sand and silt which now seals down the | 
artesian basin. In a later age a gradual uplift took place in the northern 
part of Australia, accompanied by a depression in the southern portion; 
and streams which formerly flowed north-west and entered the sea by 
separate mouths became diverted to the south and conjoined with the 
Darling River. 

The southern depression allowed the sea to encroach inland irom the 
south and to spread over the region now known as the Riverina, but a 
subsequent uplift pushed the southern sea back to its present boundary 
and produced a combination of the western rivers into one great system— - 
the Murray-Darling. 

During the upward movement in the interior a marked elevation tock . 
place in the coastal portion, the uplift beimg greater towards the coast, and 
an elevated plateau with a short steep slope to the eastern seaboard was 
produced. Rivers which then commenced to flow down this slope evidently 
possessed great erosive power, and, by a very gradual process of denudation, 
worked their way inland extending the coastal district into what were formerly 
‘the eastern portions of the Great Dividing Range. 

Subsequently a submergence of the coast took plaee and the valleys of 
the coastal rivers were converted into harbours, such es Port Jackson, 
Broken Bay, and Port Stephens. : 

To-day the surface of New South Wales bears signs of having passed 
through lengthy periods of erosion. It possesses less diversity than any of the. 
' continents, and there are no lofty mountain ranges, few peaks of importance,. 
and no large lakes. Nearly the whole of the State consists.of extensive plains 
and hilly patches at varying levels. Yet the surtace is divided naturally 
imto three main divisions—the Coast District, the Tabielands, and the Plains. 
The tablelands form the Great Dividing Range, which traverses the State 
from north to south, and marks the division between the coast district and 
the plains. oe } e 
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The coastal strip is undulating and well watered, The average width is 
about 50 miles in the north and 20 miles in the south; at Clifton the tableland 
abuts on the ocean, while the widest part (150 miles) is in the valley of the 
Hunter River, where the relatively soft rocks of the coal basin have offered 
least obstruction to river erosion. 


The coastal region is bounded on the west by steep, often inaccessible, 
escarpments, where the highlands descend suddenly to the lower levels of 
the coast; these-declivities are furrowed by deep and rugged valleys sloping 
toward the sea, and here and there a mountain spur projects eastward. 
These natural features render the country almost impassable from north to 
south, and have made access to the tablelands from the coast a matter of 
formidable difficulty, so that the highlands are crossed at only three points 
by the railway and at but few more by roads. 


The coast line is fringed with a narrow and fertile plain extending from 
north to south and broken only at Clifton. This plain juts along the Hunter 
Valley for a distance of 60 miles. A considerable strip north and south of 
the Clarence River is 30 to 40 miles wide, thence south to Port Stephens it is 
narrow, 10 to 15 miles in width; thereafter it gradually broadens until it 
ends at Clifton with a width of 35 miles. The South Coast continuation of 
this plain is never wider than 15 miles, the average being about 10 miles. 


There are two tablelands—the northern and southern—comprising an 
extensive plateau region, divided near the middle by the Cassilis or Hunter 
Geocol or Gap. Generally they present on the eastern side a steep descent 
towards the ocean, while on the west they slope gradually towards the 
plains. They vary in width from 30 to 100 miles. The northern tableland 
commences in Queensland and terminates on the northern side of the Peel 
River Valley; its average height is 2,500 feet. The southern tableland 
‘extends from the Victorian border, and slopes gradually to the Cudgegong 
and Colo Rivers; its average height is slightly less than the northern table- 
land, although the Kosciusko Plateau, the most elevated portion of the 
State, is within its limits. 


At various levels gently undulating upland plains occur throughout the 
' tableland division, such as the Dorrigo, which forms the elevated hinterland of 
the coastal tract around Cofi’s Harbour; and the Bathurst,;Goulburn, Yass, and 
Monaro Plains on the central and southern tablelands. Notable features of 
the southern tableland are the limestone belt, in which the famous Jenolan 
and other limestone caves occur, and the numerous sunken valleys, such as 
those of the Blue Mountains, the Burragorang Valley, through which the 
Wollondilly River flows, the Kangaroo Valley, between Moss Vale and the 
Shoalhaven River, and the Araluen Valley further south. : 


The Great Plain district stretches from the base of the slopes from the 
tablelands to the western boundary of the State. The plains are not quite 
level, but rise very gently from the bed of the Darling eastward towards the 
Great Dividing Range and westward towards the South Australian border. 
Only a few: trifling elevations occur, and the plains are in large part devoid’ 
of timber. 


The plains are watered by the rivers of the Murray-Darling system; the’ 
Darling and its tributaries are liable to considerable shrinkage in periods of 
dry weather; but, on the other hand, in wet seasons, these streams overflow 
their banks and flood the surrounding country for miles, producing a luxuriant 
growth of grasses. 


The surface of the plains consists of fertile red and black soils, the former 
being particularly rich in plant food. The black soil formations, represent 
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the silted-up channels of old rivers which, when flooded, spread a fertile 
silt over the surrounding district. The black soil plains occupy large areas 
along the middle courses of the Macquarie, Castlereagh, Namoi, and Gwydir 
Rivers. 


Several portions of the plains are distinguished by special names, such 
as the Liverpool Plains, between the Peel and Liverpool Ranges; the 
Riverina, stretching northward from the Murray and intersected by a net- 
work of streams; the Bulloo Plain, between the Paroo River and the Grey 
and Barrier Ranges; the Bland, between Cootamundra and Lake Cowal; 
and the Pilliga Scrub, between Narrabri and Coonabarabran. 


Mountains. 


The mountains of New South Wales may be classified in two main groups— 
the Great Dividing Range, with its coastal spurs, and the ranges of the. 
interior. 


The Great Dividing Range is the name given to a continuous chain of 
highlands stretching along the whole eastern portion of Australia. In a. 
strict acceptance of the term the portion within New South Wales is not a. 
range of mountains, but a succession of extensive plateaux. Except for a. 
westerly bend skirting the valley of the Hunter River, it runs for the most 
part parallel to the coast-line, and a number of lateral, spurs branch off from 
either side. 

Proceeding from north to south, the names distinguishing the various 
portions of the Great Dividing Range in New South Wales are :—Macpherson, 
New England, Liverpool, Main or Blue Mountain, Cullerin, Gourock, Monaro, . 
and the Muniong Ranges. 

The Northern Tableland, comprising principally the highlands known | 
as the New England Range, is the largest positive physical feature of the 
State. It has a considerable area at a greater altitude than 4,000 feet, and 
its highest point, Ben Lomond, is 5,000 feet above sea level. The highest 
parts of the Great Dividing Range are situated in the extreme south and 
are known as the Muniong Range. Several peaks attain an altitude of 
about 7,000 feet, the highest of all being Mount Kosciusko (7,328 feet). 


The remaining mountains of the State, representing the remnants of ancient - 
ranges, possess ttle importance. 

The Warrumbungle Range is practically a continuation of the Liverpool, . 
extending in a north-easterly direction. These mountains represent the 
denuded stumps of a series of volcanoes, which burst into activity near the 
shores of the old inland sea before it became silted up. The sandstone beds. 
of the Warrumbungle Range form part of the intake beds of the great. 
artesian basin. ; 

Two ranges—the Barrier and Grey—of an average elevation of about. 
1,500 feet, and rising 800 feet above the surrounding plains, lie near the 
extreme west and north-west of the State. They form the western boundary 
of the vast depression through which the Darling River and its tributaries. 
flow. The Barrier Range contains some of the richest silver-lead deposits: 
in the world, and some of its rocks are possibly the oldest in Australia, if 
‘not in the world. 

Ruwers. 
__ New South Wales does not possess any great rivers, and for this there are 
three main causes—the position of the watershed; the absence of lofty. peaks, 
whose snowy caps in melting might feed large streams; and the spasmodic, 
and unreliable nature of the rainfall in the western interior. 
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The Great Dividing Range, which constitutes the main watershed, has 
formed an absolute boundary between two river groups—the eastern or 
coastal, and the western—which are entirely distinct and possess very 
dissimilar characteristics. 


The coastal rivers flow est into the Pacific Ocean, and, on account of 
the proximity of the mountains to the qcean, the majority are short, rapid, 
independent streams; the Hunter and the Hawkesbury by reason of their 
winding courses are the longest. Generally, the rivers south of Sydney, 
where the coastal strip narrows considerably, are of less importance than 
those of the north, 

The physical aspects of all the castern rivers are similar. Their upper 
courses are amidst broken and mountainous country, and the lower basins 
consist of undulating land with rich alluvial flats; where uncultivated, the 
land is densely timbered. 

There are eight principal coastal rivers and numerous minor streams, 
many of which are navigable for various distances. Ocean-going vessels 
may proceed along the Richmond for 65 miles, the Clarence 45 miles, the 
Macleay and Mannmg 30 miles, and the Hunter 35 miles. Ocean-going vessels 
do not penetrate the Hawkesbury, and the Shoalhaven is navigable for only 
5 miles from its mouth. 

_ The rivers of the western slope belong to one great system—the Murray- 
Darling, which is the only great river system of Australia. They drain an 
immense area, including the whole of the western portion of New South 
Wales and large portions of Queensland and Victoria, and discharge into 
the sea through a single mouth. In consequence of the gradual slope of the 
plain country, these rivers, unlike the coastal, are long, meandering, and 
slow in discharge. They wind for the most part through loose absorbent 
soils in which they have usually cut deep channels which at times are full 
of heavily-charged, fast-moving water of which they relieve their upper basins 
alter heavy rains. On such oceasions these streams are impressive rivers. 
The Gwydir, Namoi, Castlereagh, Macquarie, and Bogan discharge their water 
¥nto the Darling, which in turn carries it to the Murray, which also receives 
the waters of the Lachlan and Murrumbidgee. Normally these western 
rivers have not great volume of flow and consist of a sluggish, shallow, clear 
stream flowing at the bottom of a channel as much as 30 feet below the 
ground level. Sometimes, in dry seasons, the flow ceases and there remains 
of the river nothing but.a chain of water-holes. These curious variations in 
the condition of the western streams are due to. the following causes—the 
‘variableness. of the rainfall at their sources, the small rainfall im their lower 
basins, the absence of considerable feeding streams, the great evaporation, 
and the absorbent nature of the soils particularly over the artesian basin. 


The most important river is the Murray, which forms part of the southern 
boundary of the State. It has a total length of 1,600 miles, of which. 1,200 
are within New Sonth Wales, and along. this course a more or less regular 
stream flows, fed by the snows of the southern highlands. - For sbout seven 
months of the year the river.is navigable.as far as Wentworth for large river- 
boats, and for smaller craft as far as Albury. The Murrumbidgee, 1,050 
miles in length, ranks next to the Murray in regularity and volume of flow. 
‘In its lower course it receives the Lachlan, 850 miles in length. Longest: of 
all the rivers of Australia is the Darling, which, from its source to the sea, 
measures 2,310 miles. It flows across western New South Wales from north- 
east to south-west and receives a number of rivers from South Queensland 
when their volume is sufficiently great, and in New South Wales receives 
successively the Gwydir, Namoi, Macquarie and Castlereagh, and Bogan. 
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Lakes. 


The lakes of New South Wales may be classified in five groups :—The 
coastal lakes or lagoons, those of the tablelands, and of the Western Plains, the 
lakes and tarns of the Kosciusko Plateau, and the great artificial lake at 
Burrinjuck used for irrigation purposes. 


The coastal lakes have been already described. 


The lakes of the Tableland owe their origin to volcanic and other geological 
disturbances of former ages, and are nearly all situated in the southern 
tableland. The largest is Lake George, which occupies a depression in the 
Cullarin Range; it is fed by several small streams, but has no visible outlet, 
its waters being lost by evaporation and by soakage through the slate forma- 
tion of its bed. When full, Lake George covers an area of 60 square miles, 
but in average seasons a large proportion of its bed is dry and is utilised 
for grazing stock. Lake Bathurst lies 10 miles east of Lake George. Both 
these lakes are situated more than 2,000 feet above sea level. 


The lakes of the Western Plains occur usually along the courses of the 
western rivers; they are natural depressions which are filled during floods 
by the overflow of the rivers. Like the western rivers these lakes vary with 
the rainfall, presenting an impressive appearance in wet seasons, and 
dwindling to a succession of ponds and mud basins in continued dry weather ; 
but they serve a useful purpose in dry seasons by maintaining the flow of 
the rivers below the lakes for some months after the upper courses become dry. 


Along the Darling River the largest Jakes on the right bank are :—Narran, 
above Brewarrina; Cawndilla, Menindie, and Tandon, near Menindie; and, 
on the left bank, Gunyulke in the Wilcannta district. 


Within the Lachlan basin the most important are Lake Cowal, which 
is situated about 40 miles from Forbes, and receives the drainage of the 
Bland Plain; and Lake Cudgellico in which the floodwaters of the Lachlan 
are conserved. 


Lake Victoria, on the right bank of the Murray River, in the south-western 
corner of New South Wales, is ‘connected with the Murray by the Rufus 
River, covers an area of 26,000 acres, and holds 17,000,000 cubic feet of 
water when full. 


The Kosciusko Lakes are due to the formation of barriers of moraine 
material left behind by glaciers. They are situated about 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. The principal are the Blue Lake, Lake Albina, Cootapatamba 
and Club Lakes, and Hedley Tarn. 


The Burrinjuck Dam, near the head of the Murrumbidgee River, is a 
large lake covering 12,740 acres. and containing when full 33,612,000,000 
. cubic feet of water impounded by a retaining wall 240 feet in height. 
Jts outlet is by the Murrumbidgee River, whose flow is thereby regulated 
to meet the needs of an extensive irrigation area on its bank 240 miles 
below the dam. 


Mineral Springs. 


Mineral springs of varied.composition are found in many parts of the State; 
in some cases the waters have been marketed as table-waters, and some are 
of medicinal value. Such springs oceur at Mittagong, Ballimore, Rock 
Flat, Bungonia, Jarvisville, and Yarrangobilly. ‘ 


a 
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Economic ConDITION. 


In contrast. with many older countries where the distribution of settlement 
has been affected by considerations of defence, settlement in New South 
Wales has been determined almost exclusively by economic factors. The 
principal among these is the distribution of industrial activity into pastoral, 
agricultural, dairying, mining, and manufacturing localities, and along lines 
of traffic. 


The pastoral industry caused the original spread of settlement over the 
State and is still maintained in practically every part of it, though its 
importance diminishes from that of sole industry in the west to a secondary 
position in the central and eastern divisions where ‘agriculture and dairying 
are assuming increasing importance. From its nature it requires extensive 
areas and little labour, and promotes settlement of a scattered nature 
characterised by small towns, which become smaller and more scattered 
toward the western boundary where ultimately only isolated sheep stations 
exist. 


Superimposed on the pastoral foundation in the central division of the State 
a belt of agricultural settlement stretches from the northern to the southern 
boundary between the Great Dividing Range and a line to the west, 
which follows generally the line of 20-inch rainfall in the south, and the 
25-inch line in the north. This extensive belt is roughly wedge-shaped, 
and diminishes from a breadth of about 200 miles in the extreme south to 
about 100 miles in the north. Practically the whole of the wheat crops of 
the State are produced here, but only a. small portion of the suitable 
lands have been utilised for agriculture, and pastoral pursuits are still 
carried on extensively. Settlement here is closer than in the west, and 
a number of flourishing towns with populations ranging from 2,000 to 
10,000 exist. 


East of the Dividing Range, in the coastal district, dairying is the staple 
industry, but there is also a certain amount of miscellaneous agriculture 
in the more fertile portions, and some cattle grazing in the more rugged and 
less accessible districts. Population in the coastal districts is denser than in 
any other region of the State as the farms are usually small and intensely 
cultivated. 


Mining has always exerted, and probably always will exert, considerable 
influence in determining settlement in New South Wales. Newcastle was 
founded in order to work the coal measures soon after the settlement of the 
colony, and the gold discoveries of the fifties, gave the first effective impetus 
to permanent settlement in the interior. To-day the most populous portions . 
of the State, outside of the metropolitan area, are situated in the mineral 
fields, chiefly in the flourishing coal-mining districts of Newcastle, Maitland, 
Lithgow, and Wollongong; the silver-lead fields of Broken Hill; and the now . 
languishing copper-mining township of Cobar. There are some thirty 
settlements of various sizes supported by exploitation of the coal fields, and 
about fifty scattered townships dependent on other mining pursuits, the 
most important of which are the limestone and other quarries of Portland and 
Kandos, whence most of the State’s supplies of cement ‘are now derived. 
Manufacturing pursuits are beginning to assume importance in New South 
Wales apart from their position as adjuncts of the primary industries, and 
now support a considerable proportion of the industrial population of the 
metropolis, as well as some rapidly-growing industrial centres in proximity 
to the coal supplies at Newcastle, Lithgow, and Wollongong. 
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The following table provides an instructive dissection of the State 
according to natural divisions, showing the rainfall, population, area, and 
production of each; a map showing these divisions is published as a frontis- 
piece :— c 


Production of— 
Popu- 
we ts Average |; ti t tal 
Division. ‘Annual | *2U0n & Total 
i pai Census Area. ; Wheat Butter * Manu- 
Rainfall. 2, Wooi, x Minerals, 
aR Nae 1018-20. (queraae) acerage)| 019-20] ease, 
i 
inches. i acres. | Ib. bushels./ Tb. £ £ 
000 =| ~ 000 000 =| «6000 000 000 000 
Coastal— [ 
North Coast ...| 38-63 | 124 5,410 33 |  ... [40,547 3 * 
Hunter and : 

Manning ...| 24-60 245 | 10,391 6,135 85 | 14,259 | 5,966 3,618 
Cumberland ...| 31-48 | 1,060 1,070 93 ase 754 577 30,927 
South Coast ...| 27-56 89 5,484 1,243 1 | 8,615 | 1,138 560 

Total... oa 1,518 | 22,355 7,504 36 | 64,175 7,684 j 35,105 
Tablelands— . | 
Northern _...| 30-32 55 8,928 | 16,236 | 55 | 1,470 416 
Central w..| 24-37 123 | 8,989 | 17,348 900 | 1,080 | 2,489 
Southern ...| 19-32 46 7,914 | 21,470 | 133 973 32 
Total... an 224 | 25,831 | 55,054 | 1,088 | 3,523 | 2,937 
a SS a ee \ —E— 
Western Slopes— | 
North w-| 24-31 48 9,813 | 26,579 | 2,701 | 1,038 67 | 
Central ...| 20-29 54 6,253 | 16,129 | 4,824 439 3 
South ...| 20-28 78 8,186 | 28,454 ; 5,414 | 1,779 88: - 
ail ; ave eae ane, 4,209 
Total ..| ... | 180 | 24,252 | 71,162 |12,939 | 3,256 | iss | 
1, ee Paes or ee yee |e re) Eee eee 
Plains— | 
North... ...| 19-23 27 | 10,031 | 24,040 133 | © 37 ae 
Central | 16-22 28 | 16,030 | 37,543 | 4,034 152 40 | 
Riverina ..| 14-20 76 | 19,767 | 56,398 [11,907 | 1,075 67 
Total... ose | 131 | 45,828 | 117,981 | 16,074 1,264 107 
Western Plains ...| 9-16 48 | 80,368 | 44,940 a 26 525 J 
Whole State .. bes 2,101 | 198,634 296,641 |30,148 | 72,244 {11,411 39,314 


* Included with remainder of State. 

The value of production of manufacturing industries in the divisions other 
than those shown isnot available. The total value in those divisions—namely, 
£4,209,000—-shows, however, that the manufactories are not extensive; 
they are devoted chiefly to making food and drink products. 

The five principal divisions are strips of territory running from the 
northern to the southern boundary in a north-westerly direction, and, except 
for the Western Plains, each is divided into three portions—northern, central, 
and southern—whereby fourteen subdivisions are secured which present 
fairly uniform natural features and which are controlled by similar physio- 
graphic factors. In the north the region of high average rainfall extends 
further inland than in the south, with the result that the isohyetals run in a 
genera] north and south direction. The south-western extremity ot the 
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Riverina lies about 100 miles further from the coast than does the north- 
western. extremity of the northern plain and, since the average anuual 
rainfall diminishes with increasing rapidity towards the west, the northern 
subdivisions shown above generally receive somewhat more rain than the 
central, and the central more than the southern subdivisions. Rather less 
than one-half of the total area of the State receives annual average rains 
exceeding 20 inches, and rather more than one-half receives more than 
15 inches per year. 

Not only the quantity, but the period and rejiableness of the rainfall, and 
the amount of evaporation are important considerations in determining the 
productive possibilities of any region. In common with most countries, 
New South Wales suffers periodically in one part or another from the effects 
of intermittent rainfall, a disability which local conditions such as the abnormal 
evaporation and the absorbent nature of the soils of the interior tend to 
aggravate. This considerable difficulty may ultimately be overcome by 
water conservation and improvement in cultural methods, but at present 
it operates powerfully to the detriment of the western hinterland. 

Three clearly defined scasonable rain-belts cut diagonally across the 
State from west to east with a southerly incline. A winter rain region, which 
includes the southern portion of the Western Plains and about two-thirds 
of the Riverina, is bounded on the north by a direct line from Broken Hill 
to Wagga with a curve around Albury. A summer rain region, including the 
whole of the northern subdivisions, is bounded on the south by a line which 
waves regularly, first south and then north of a direct line irom the north- 
western corner. of the State to Newcastle; and between these there extends 
a region, including the central and south-eastern portions: of the State, which 
enjoys rains of a non-seasonal character; between Nowra end Broken Bay 
& narrow coastal strip receives most of its rain in the autumn. 

These pluvial circumstances exert a decisive effect on the nature of the 
pursuits followed and the extent of settlement in the various regions of the 
State, and explain their industrial characters. 


Coastal Districts. 


Thus the North Coast district, enjoying the greatest rainfall and embracing 
a considerable area of fertile coastal plain, is the"most productive portion of 
the State, and, omitting the mining and metropolitan districts, is the most 
thickly peopled. It is a. comparatively well developed, favourably situated, 
and highly prosperous division, watered by a number of streams, which flow 
through fertile valleys and, in the absence of natural harbours, give access 
to the ocean. It is traversed by a railway which, on completion, will afford 
connection with the other lines of the State. The steep descent of the rivers 
from the highlands provides vast reserves of motive power yet untapped. 
The staple industries of the district are dairying and cattle grazing; indeed, 
it produces more butter than the whole of the remainder of the State and 
Taises more cattle for slaughtering than any other division. For these pur- 
poses its undulating coastal hills and more rugged westerly foothills are 
admirably adapted, but sheep-raising is entirely neglected. The climate is 
too humid to favour the cultivation of wheat, but in the fertile soils of the 
valleys and. the coast, agriculture has assumed some importance, and these 
are the principal maize-growing localities of the State. Many minor 
crops are cultivated with excellent results, notably sugar-cane. Where 
the country has not been cleared, much of it is thickly wooded with valuable 
trees, and timber-getting is an important industry: This prosperous 
region is characterised by close settlement, but it is not yet nearly fully 
developed. It possesses about sixteen persons to the square mile and numerous 
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thriving townships. Its largest towns are Lismore, with a population 
of 8,600; Grafton, 6,000; Kempsey, 3,600; Casino, 3,500; Murwillumbah, 
2,900; and Ballina, 2,800. Byron Bay and Coff’s Harbour are the principal 
shipping ports of the district. 

The Hunter and Manning division constitutes a unique area among the 
coastal districts and embraces more diverse physical features than any other. 
It contains the most valuable portion of the great coal-basin underlying the 
Hunter River valley. Being that portion of the coast which is opposite the 
only real gap in the Great Dividing Range, it forms the most natural outlet 
for the produce of the interior and is the central district of the State. A 
westerly trend in the mountains has left on either bank of the Hunter River 
the broadest region of the coastal districts. 

On the whole the division is not so well watered as the North Coast, and it 
contains more rugged country. A strip bordering the coast between Trial 
Bay and Port Stephens continues the features and industries of the North 
Coast, relying principally on dairying and cattle-raising for the maintenance 
of its prosperity. Further inland cattle-grazing and, to some extent, sheep- 
grazing, are the main pursuits. A wide belt in the Hunter River valley is 
very productive in agriculture and dairying, with cattle and sheep grazing in 
the more remote parts. The district is traversed by railways north, south, 
and west of Newcastle, which is its only coastal outlet. Farming occupations 
support about one-half of the population, or 120,000 persons, who live prin- 
cipally near the coast and along the Hunter River Valley, where settlements 
are numerous. The prevalence of grazing inland renders population sparse. 
The principal non-mining towns and their populations are Maitland 12,000, 
Singleton 3,300, and Muswellbrook 2,000. The division ranks next in im- 
portance to the North Coast in production of butter, maize, and cattle; 
fodder crops such as lucerne are grown extensively, and considerable areas 
are covered by vineyards. 

In the centre of the district the most valuable parts of the coal deposits of 
the State are mined, and this occupation provides sustenance for the other 
half of the population of the division. The estuary of the Hunter River, on 
which the flourishing city of Newcastle is situated, has been developed by 
considerable expenditure inte a serviceable harbour for coal shipment, where 
oversea vessels call to load butter, meat, and other produce. On its 
shores growing metal-manuiactories are now established. The largest 
mining centres are Newcastle, with 84,400 inhabitants; Cessnock; Kurri 
Kurri; West Wallsend, 4,200; Abermain, 3,000;. and Weston, 2,800. 

The County of Cumberland. centres on Port Jackson, and contains a small 
area encircling the city and its envirens. It includes the oldest settled parts 
of the State, and its pursuits are dominated by the demands of the large 
consuming population which it contains. Fruit-growing, poultry-farming, 
and dairy-farming for the supply of milk are the principal rural industries, 
and from them the metropolitan market draws a large part of its supplies. 
The population of the city proper is 111,000, but it has extensive and. widely 
distributed suburban areas, which make its total population 906,G00, or 
three-sevenths of the inhabitants of the State. Jn addition, for a distance of 
20 miles. along the railways, which radiate from it, there are important 
residential towns closely dependent on the metropolis, with which frequent 
passenger train services are maintained. Sydney is the political and 
economic centre and it conducts a very large part of the professional, poli- 
tical, commercial, and manufacturing business of the State. It is the 
terminus of all the principal railways, the centre of wool, wheat, cattle, and 
sheep sales, the shippmg port, contains the terminal. wheat-elevator, the 

" principal ship-building yards, the cattle slaughtering and meat-freezing works, 
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and most of the principal manufactories, whose work is valued at £30,000,000 
annually; in addition it handles practically the whole of the oversea trade, 
amounting to nearly £100,000,000 per year. Z 

The largest independent settlements in the district and the populations are 
Parramatta, 14,600, a residential and fruit-growing centre; Liverpool, 
6,300; Windsor, 3,800; Penrith, 3,600; Campbelltown, 2,300; and 
Richmond, 2,000. 

The South Coast district shows less rural development than any other 

portion of the coastal belt, and its prosperity is less buoyant than that of the 
North Coast. Its rural industries support a population of 60,000, which is 
but half that of the North Coast on an equal area. While its pursuits are 
substantially the same it lacks extensive arable lands and it has fewer 
natural advantages. The steep slopes of the Great Dividing Range hedge 
in the coastal plain nearer the sea and deny it the benefits of large rivers, so 
that it lacks extensive valleys and river flats. Its northern end is served 
by railways, but its southern portion, comprising two-thirds of its area, 
lacks transport facilities, and communication is difficult, depending on 
private steamships and less serviceable motor transport. Hence dairy- 
farming is restricted to the accessible areas and is on a far smaller scale than 
on the North Coast. Butter is not so generally made, although it is manu- 
factured in large quantities. Considerable attention is given to cheese, and 
the South Coast produces the greater part of the State’s output. Though 
dairy-farming is limited, cattle-grazing is not conducted so extensively as 
in the north, but it is the only other industry of importance, for there 
is comparatively little agriculture beyond a few crops of maize. The more 
northerly localities, such as Camden, are among the oldest settled parts 
outside the County of Cumberland, and were the original centre of the merino 
sheep flocks. Sheep are still grazed there, but their numbers are now rela- 
tively unimportant. This distriet, being readily accessible from the city, 
supplies the metropolitan market with large quantities of produce, especially 
milk, and has become a favourite resort for country residences for city 
dwellers. 
_ Around Wollongong, on the coast, the southern outcrop of the great coal 
measures are mined. The fields are not so extensive as those of the north, 
but they maintain a population of about 30,000. The development of 
manufactories so far has been small, but large ore-smelting works have been 
established at Port Kembla, where oversea shipping facilities exist, and 
considerable progress is being made. ° 

The largest mining towns are Wollongong, 6,700; Bulli-Woonona ; 
Corrimal; and Helensburgh. The non-mining towns are not of out- 
standing importance. Bowral, the largest, has 2,600 inhabitants; Berry, 
2,300; Nowra, 2,200; Camden, 2,000; Moss Vale, 2,000; and Kiama, 
2,000. Settlement is greatest in the northern localities, where transport 
facilities are good and where the mountains are farthest from the 
sea. South of Nowra, the present railway terminus, only one settlement of 
note exists—Bega, with a population of 2,000. 


Tablelands. 


Most of the rugged portions of the State are contained in the tableland 
divisions and, though extensive plateaux exist, considerable areas are rock- 
strewn and not adaptable to agriculture. Hence grazing has remained the 
staple industry, although many farmers combine agriculture with grazing, 
and large areas are cultivated in suitable localities. The rainfall is ample 
throughout and the headwaters of most of the principal rivers make this 
a well-watered region. Railway communications are good, but, on the 
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whole, settlement is sparse, fewer flourishing towns exist than on the coast, 
and small settlements are rarer because lands suitable for intense farming 
are more scattered. Neither dairying nor agriculture has been developed. 

The Northern Tableland embraces the districts of highest average elevation 
“in the State, and includes a considerable area on the coastal side of the 
Dividing Range. Here cattle-grazing is very extensive and large numbers 
of sheep are depastured but very little butter is made, and cultivation is 
restricted to small areas of wheat and maize. Its production of wool is 
important, and its cattle stations are next in importance to those of the 
North Coast and the Hunter and Manning. Relatively its population is 
- only about one-quarter as great as that of the North Coast, but sparse 
settlement is characteristic of all pastoral regions. In the whole area there 
are only ten towns of importance, of which Armidale, 5,400; Glen Innes, 
5,000; Inverell, 4,400; Tenterfield, 2,500; and Tingha, 2,000, are note- 
worthy. Hxtensive deposits of tin underlie the greater part of the division, 
and tin-mining is carried on at Tingha and Emmaville. 

The Central Tableland includes the first settled portions of the interior 
and contains some of the largest inland towns; it presents an appearance 
_of general prosperity, and supports a population twice as great as the 
Northern Tableland. Sheep-grazing is the principal pursuit, and agriculture, 
particularly wheat-growing, isimportant. Cattle are not generally distributed 
and there is little dairying, but miscellaneous farming, including the growing 
of maize, potatoes, and oats is important. The largest towns dependent on 
farming industries are Bathurst, 9,500 ; Orange, 7,400; Cowra, 3,700; and 
Mudgee, 3,200; while on the Blue Mountains, amidst splendid scenery, two 
large residential towns have grown up within easy access of Sydney— 
Katoomba, with 9,000 inhabitants; and Blackheath, 2,200. Formerly 
gold-mining was of considerable importance in this division, but it is now 
carried on at only a few struggling settlements. Mining in other directions 
has caused considerable development at Lithgow, where the western outcrop 
of the coal measures are worked, supporting a population of about 15,000, 
and rendering possible the establishment of iron and steel works and a small- 
arms factory in the neighbourhood. Large quarries supply materials for the 
manufacture, of the State’s supply of lime and cement at Portland and 
Kandos, whose populations are approximately 3,000 and 1,200 respectively. 

The Southern Tableland contains comparatively little arable land, and is 
used almost exclusively for sheep-grazing, whence it contributes an important 
quota to the wool clip of the State. Few cattle are depastured, and for the 
most part settlement is scanty as on the Northern Tableland. The only 
towns of importance are Goulburn, 12,700, and Yass, 2,500. 


Western Slopes. 


The divisions of the Western Slopes contain gently undulating lands with 
a westerly trend watered by the upper courses of the inland rivers, and an 
adequate and regular rainfall. These fertile areas are eminently suitable 
for agriculture and are the most productive portions of the interior. As yet 
they are only sparsely settled and very great development is possible. 

The North-Western Slopes are situated nearer the coast than the other 
slopes and receive appreciably more rain. They stretch from the Queensland 
border to the Warrumbungle Mountains, and include the Liverpool Plains 
and the upper portions of the Gwydir and Namoi Rivers with their tributaries. 
Practically the whole of the agriculture of the northern parts of the State 
is conducted in this division, which grows extensive wheat-crops with a 
certain amount of maize, usually in rotation. The division, however, is 
‘predominantly pastoral; its cattle herds are of some importance, and it 
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produces Jarge quantities of wool and about one-tenth of the wheat of the 
State. Wide scope for development still exists. Its population is only 
about three persons per square mile, and, with the exception of the flourishing 
towns of Tamworth, which has 7, 300 inhabitants, Gunnedah, 2,700, and 

Quirindi, 2,300, it has no important centres of population. 

The Central-Western Slopes cover a narrow strip of splendid agricultural 
lands ‘where most of the farmers cultivate portions of their holdings and 
depasture sheep on the remainder. The land receives regular rainfall and 
has good railway facilities which are continually being extended. Mixed 
farming—-sheep and wheat—is here the characteristic pursuit, and, relatively 
speaking, it is the greatest wheat-producing division; one-twelfth of its 
area is cultivated, but it is only one-third of the size of the Riverina, 
the most important wheat district. Its sheep flocks are numerous and 
produce considerable quantities of wool. Few cattle are depastured and 
dairying is of no importance. Settlement is not close, but a number of 
important towns are located here. Most important are Dubbo with a popula- 
tion of 5,000; Forbes, 4,400; Parkes, 3,900; and Wellington, 3,900. This 
division contains one-thirtieth of the area of the State and produces nearly 
one-sixth of the wheat-crop and one-twentieth of the wool-clip. 

The South-Western Slopes are another rich area of well-watered, well- 
connected, and rapidly developing country eminently adaptable to cultiva- 
tion and capable of carrying a far greater population than it at present holds— 
about six persons per square mile. At present only one-thirteenth part of 
its area is under cultivation, and the farmer generally depends on sheep to 
assure his position when wheat-crops fail, so that grazing is an extensive 
industry supplementary to wheat-growing. It does not possess Jarge cattle 
herds, but produces an important quantity of batter. Its sheep are numerous 
and it produces one-tenth of the weoland rather more than one-sixth of the 
wheat of the State. Oats are an important secondary crop in this region. 
The townships are numerous and generally flourishing, and the number of 
important centres is. increasing steadily. The principal towns are Albury 
' with 7,700 inhabitants; Wagga Wagga, 7,700; Junee, 3,600; Cootamundra, 
3,500; Young, 3,300; Murrumburrah, 3,000; and Temora, 3,000. It is 
one of the most rapidly developing portions of the State. 


Plasms ond Riverina. 


The Plains and Riverina division consist of the eastern portion of a 
remarkable extent of almost level country, which stretches from the last 
hills of the Western Slopes to the western boundary of the State. The 
Plains and Riverina are an easterly strip ot the oreat plain and are of an 
average width of 120 miles. They comprise the great sheep districts of the 
State and about one-half of the agricultural lands. Generally speaking, 
they are not well watered, the average rainfall is low, and its intermittency 
is a source of frequent loss. They are traversed by the western rivers in 
their lower courses, but their flow is irregular and, on account of theit fewness, 
they do not supply water to a very extensive area. Railway facilities 
are not so good as ‘in the more easterly districts, and communication 
and transport depend most on: private niotor conveyances, and horse-drawn 
coaches and waggons. Artesian water underlies a considerable area on the 
north, amd bores serve to supply permanent water in a number of localities; 
in the south, sub-artesian bores are of great practical utility. 

The Northern Plains possess generally the same physical characteristics 
as those further south, but are almost without a vestige of agriculture, and 
this is probably due to the fact that the greater part of the rain falls in the 
summer months, after wheat-crops have been harvested. Cattle-grazing 
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is of little practical importance and the district is almost entirely devoted 
to sheep. Fewer stock per acre are carried chere, and in the plains generally, 
than elsewhere because of the frequent dry seasons and the absence of per- 
manent supplies of fodder and water. Settlement is widely scattered, and 
the density of population is little more than one person per square mile; 
there are few towns and most of them are small. The only important centres 
are Moree with a population of 3,000, and Narrabri, 2,400. The district 
produces a ery valuable wool-clip. 


The extensive Central Plains division contains a wide expanse of territory 
and its pursuits are accordingly diversified. Its rainfall is of a non-seasonal 
character and is good on the cast, where there are important wheat areas 
among the sheep stations. Toward the west, as rainfall and railway facilities 
diminish, the only industry is sheep-raising. The division contains one- 
twelfth of the area of the State and produces about one-eighth of the wool- 
chp and one-seventh of the wheat-crop, and is highly productive. It 
does not, however, maintain a large population; many large estates exist, 
and there is comparatively little settlement, the population being less 
than one person per square mile. The only large towns are Coonamble, 
2,200, and Gilgandra, 

The southern portion of the plains is known as the Riverina on account 
of the many waterways. It contains the largest and most serviceable of 
the western rivers. Its soils are fertile and eminently adaptable to agri- 
culture, and, though the rainfall is generally less than in other divisions, 
the greater part falls during the winter and spring, when wheat-sowing and 
growth take place, so that bountiful harvests are produced. For this reason 
the locality has become the most important wheat-growing centre of the 
State and the scene of the greatest general development in recent years. 
Wheat-growing, frequently in conjunction with sheep-grazing, is the principal 
activity, but farms used for wheat only and sheep only are numerous. 
One-half of the district at present contains important wheat areas, and 
these are extending as railway facilities improve. In the centre of the 
Riverina, on the north bank of the Murrumbidgee River, a large and growing 
irrigation area has been established. It contains more than 1,000 farms 
devoted to dairying, fruit-growing, and agricultural production. The 
easterly part of the Riverina is closely settled and contains many prosperous 
townships; in the westerly portion settlement is sparse, but the population 
is on the average about four persons per square mile. The principal towns 
are Narrandera with 3,000 inhabitants; Deniliquin, 2,700; Hay, 2,600; 
and Corowa, 2,400. 

Western Plains. 


It would appear that the Western Plains, one-third of which receives less 
than 10 inches of rain per year and the remainder less than 15 inches, will 
never be developed into a productive region maintaining a population eom- 
mensurate with its area. While the soils are uniformly fertile, the lack of 
rain, permanent water and grasses, and the high rate of evaporation, 
ranging up to 90 inches per year, render it unproductive in a high degree. 
There is scarcely a. sign of agriculture or dairying, and its-capacity for 
carrying sheep is only about one-fifth as great as that of the plains further 
east; but it produces high-grade merinos. It isa lonely region for the mest 
part occupied in large-holdings on a long lease tenure. It presents an immense 
field for scientific development, but its possibilities are problematical. 
Whether irrigation from the Murray and the. vast. lake-reservoirs. of the 
South Darling, or in the artesian water zone. of the north, combined with 
some great advance in dry-farming methods will render any extensive areas 
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adaptable to agriculture, or whether water and fodder conservation will 
render it capable of depasturing large numbers of sheep and suitable for 
closer settlement, remain questions which are not likely to arise seriously 
until the more attractive easterly regions have made very great advances 
in settlement. It is contended, however, that in the south there are 
large areas which only require railway facilities to render them profitable 
for agriculture. At present, excluding the mining districts, it is a vast 
region comprising two-fifths of the area of the State, produging less than 
one-seventh of the pastoral produce, but practically nothing besides, and 
supporting only 21,000 persons (one person to 6 square miles) or one- 
hundredth part of the population. Near the western boundary, however, 
is situated one of the richest silver-lead fields of the world, which 
supports, in the large mining town of Broken Hill, a population of 26,000 
persons. In the eastern part of the division exist extensive copper deposits, 
which formerly maintained thriving settlements at Cobar, Canbelego, and 
Nymagee. For the rest the division possesses only one town, Bourke, with 
a population exceeding 1,000, five exceeding 500, and about twenty smaller 
townships. 


TRANSPORT AND Coun caounes: 


The problem of establishing an efficient system of transport in New South 
Wales is rendered difficult by several causes—the existence of a belt of 
rugged highlands comparatively near the coast, passable without difficulty at 
only one or two points; the consequent difficulty in connecting the coast with 
the interior; the absence of navigable rivers and waterways and the scattered 
nature of the settlement, for, excluding the metropolitan area, 1,200,000 
inhabitants are distributed over more than 300,000 square miles, an average 
of only four persons per square mile. 

In the early years of the existence of the colony the rugged approaches to 
the Great Dividing Range defied the efforts of explorers year after year, 
and successive expeditions. were lost in the great blind valleys which lead , 
from the coastal plains into the heart of the hills and there terminate in 
inaccessible cliffs. For nearly twenty years explorers tried in vain to 
discover what lay beyond these defiant mountains, and, at last, the expe- 
dition of 1813 succeeded by ignoring the natural lines of progress—the 
valleys—and proceeding along the crests. 

Settlement promptly took advantage of the discovery of the Bathurst 
Plains, and by the energy of Governor Macquarie the first road was opened 
in 1815. Following upon this, a way was shortly discovered across the 
mountains near Lake George, near the spot where Goulburn now stands. 
These routes remained the easiest lines of communication. with the west 
and south, and when railways appeared they followed the road. Strangely 
enough the only real gap in the mountains—that situated opposite Newcastle 
—has not yet been utilised for traffic. The Great Northern Railway 
traversed the mountains by way of a higher gap at Murrurundi. The 
interior is connected with the sea by rail at only two points—Sydney and 
Newcastle. 

The early policy of government made Sydney the centre of the whole 
settlement commercially as well as politically, and this circumstance, 
coupled with its advantageous situation on an unrivalled natural harbour, 
which speedily grew into an important shipping centre, made it from the 
earliest times the point from which roads inevitably radiated, and to which 
trade and commerce were irresistibly drawn. 

Its development proceeded above that of all other towns, even before the 
advent of railways, despite the fact that its immediate district was not well 
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adapted for agriculture and its access to the fertile interior was impeded by 
difficult mountains. In point of situation Port Stephens and Jervis Bay, 
both excellent natural harbours, situated respectively 85 miles north and 
82 miles south of Sydney, are better qualified to constitute commercial 
outlets for the interior, and this remark applies with especial force to Port 
Stephens, which is the most central port of the State and. has the advantage 
of large coal supplies in close proximity. The development of this port is 
strongly urged as part of a decentralisation scheme, and it is probable that 
Jervis Bay will also become a shipping centre when it is opened up in 
connection with the establishment of the Federal capital at Canberra. 
There is no good harbour north of Port Stephens, and Twofold Bay on 
the far South Coast is probably too difficult of access from the interior to 
develop into an oversea shipping port. 


Political and economic factors and the accident of settlement have thus 
largely outweighed considerations of natura] advantage, and Sydney has 
developed into the commercial, manufacturing, and trading centre of prac- 
tically the whole of the State. Outlying districts which are not yet connected 
to the metropolis by rail find their outlet in other States. Such localities 
are the southern Riverina, the Broken Hill district and the iar North Coast, 
but railways are rapidly being extended to all of these. 


Systems of Communication. 


In view of the sparse population of the State, the construction of railways 
essential to development is a work involving considerable expenditure and a 
problematical return. It has, therefore, been almost exclusively undertaken 
by the State, the only private lines of importance being from Deniliquin to 
Moama on the Victorian border, from Broken Hill to the South Australian 
border, and certain lines on the coal fields around Newcastle. The system 
of State railways is extensive and rapidly growing, and serves to maintain 
efficient communication over a little more than one-half of the area of tie | 
State. Beyond that area are situated the sparsely populated Western 
Plains, in which small development is at present possible. Only two lines 
have been extended into this region, the western line to Bourke and that 
by which it is proposed to connect Broken Hil! with Sydney. 


The steadily growing system of lines provides a prompt and efficient 
means 0: communication and transport throughout mest of the more closely 
settled districts and, as new settlement becomes possible, it is extendea 
further and further, for it is generally recognised now that settlement follows 
rather than precedes the railway. 


Beyond the railway heads and between lines and along the coast extensive 
coach services, usually run under contract with the Government for mail 
carriage, connect the settlements. Such traffic is as a rule horse-drawn, but 
motor vehicles are being used both for transport and communication. 
National roads are maintained by a special appropriation of Parliament, 
and the many local roads have been handed over to an efficient local control. 


Highly-developed postal, telegraphic,’ and telephonic services under Govern- 
ment control have been established. Every centre of population possesses 
a post and telegraph office and a regular mail service, and continuous tele- 
phone services have been established in every centre of commercial importance ; 
even outlying districts have telephone connections. 


Communication with Europe is closely maintained by means of four cable 
lines, which carry more than half-a-million messages a year, and a powerful 
wireless installation exists capable of communication with America. Regular 
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fortnightly ocean mail and passenger services are maintained with the 
United Kingdom via Suez, and three every month vie Canada and America. 
A considerable fleet of cargo steamers voyage regularly between New South 
Wales and other countries, and much shipping plies along the coast. 


PouiricaL Drvisions. 


In New South Wales there are no racial groups, the population is honio- 
geneous and preponderantly British. Consequently there is an entire absence 
of those perplexing racial problems which complicate the politics of most 
other countries. ‘The native population--aboriginals, or “ blackfellows,’’ 
as they are called—-was never extensive, and, despite the beneficent care of 
the State, is graduaily dying out; they now number less than one per 
thousand of population. : 


Contrary to what might be expected of a new country in process of develop- 
ment, the greater part of the population consists of town dwellers engaged 
for the most part‘ in commercial and industrial occupations, while only a 
small element is directly engaged in exploiting the wealth of the land. The 
greater part of the inhabitants live in those cities and towns in and about 
the metropolitan area and in the favoured spots where nature has given 
especially ready access to the mineral resources, such as in the coal-mining 
districts around Newcastle and Maitland, Wollongong and Lithgow, and on 
the extensive silver-lead fields of Broken Hill. Apart from these industrial 
centres, which contain more than one-half of the population, there are few 
large towns. This fact has produced the anomaly that in a community 
dependent for its existence on great priniary industries, such as the pastoral 
industry, agriculture and dairying, the dominant political interests are more 
urban than rural, and the main political problems are industrial in the narrow 
sense. 


There are in New South Wales approximately 1,350 settlements with a 
population exceeding 150, but few of these, perhaps twenty individual 
settlements, possess more than 5,000 inhabitants. Little less than one-half 
of the population live in the metropolis itself, nearly one-quarter live in the 
larger towns, while the remainder live in the smaller settlements and rural 
districts. 


For various purposes of Government the State is distributed in a number of 
different ways, including State and Federal electoral divisions, local govern- 
ment areas, land divisions and districts, pastures protection board districts, 
counties, and statistical divisions. 


There are three administrations, Federal, State, and Local, each charged 
with the conduct of special matters and covering the whole of the State. 
The State and Federal Parliaments meet respectively in Sydney and 
Melbourne (Victoria), while the Local Government bodies have headquarters at 
convenient centres in their respective districts. 


For the purpose of electing members of Parliament the State is divided 
into two separate sets of electoral divisions, which are independent of 
each other, but correspond as nearly as possible and follow natural 
boundaries. They are temporary divisions and subject to rearrangement 
whenever necessary. For State purposes there are twenty-four such 
divisions forming plural-member constituencies, and for Federal purposes, 
twenty-eight forming single-member constituencies. The State is adminis- 
tered as an integral part of the Commonwealth in Federal affairs and as a 
political entity in State affairs. There are no provinces or subdivisions. 
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Tn matters of Local Government, which include lighting, roads and bridges, 
building and sanitary and water services, numerous local authorities are 
set up in the form of councils, elected by ratepayers, to administer carefully- 
defined areas. These consist of 184 municipalities or urban areas and 136 
shires or areas, which are principally rural. They vary very greatly in size 
and importance, and cover the whole of the populous part of the State. 
With the exception of a few small municipal areas, the Western Plains 
Division, comprising two-fifths of the area of the State, is administered by 
a specially constituted board. 

The Pastures Protection districts are sixty-seven in number, and consist 
of areas of irregular size, chosen chiefly with « view to securing districts 
possessing homogeneity of pastoral interests. They are administered under 
the Pastures Protection Act by unpaid elective local boards, whose functions 
are to protect the interests of the pastoral industry chiefly against the rabbit 
pest. 


The adnvinistration of land matters is, under the Crown Lands Acts, regu- 
lated by a system of Land Boards functioning in allotted districts. The 
State is distributed into three rain land divisions, the Eastern, Central, and 
Western, and the Eastern and Central Divisions are further subdivided into 
thirteen Land Districts, and these again into eighty-seven Local Land 
Districts for facility in administration and classification. 


The oldest and only permanent territorial divisions ef the State are the 
counties, which, however, are now of little importance. The distribution of | 
the State into these areas was begun in 1827 by Sir Thomas. Mitchell, when. 
he distributed the known and settled districts into nineteen counties, which 
were used for a number of years as divisions for purposes of government, and 
regarded as the limits of lawful settlement. These were subsequently extended 
throughout the State until 141 counties were defined. But with their exten- 
sion their uses gradually ceased, and as population spread the new and more 
serviceable divisions referred to above were created. Couuties are subdivided 
into parishes, and further into portions in land surveying, and these subdivi- 
sions are used officially to indicate the location of land. 


For statistical purposes it has been found convenient to adopt county 
boundaries since they generally follow the natural lines of the country, and 
contain uniform areas and territory. By careful grouping cf counties the 
State is cast into fairly accurate subdivisions classified according to terrain. 
Tn all, fourteen statistical divisions are used; these are shown on the map 
contained in the frontispiece, 
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CLIMATE. 


ETEOROLOGICAL observations in New South Wales are directed 
from Sydney as the centre of a subdivision of Australia, which in- 
eludes the greater part of New South Wales: a special climatological 
station is maintained also at Dubbo, and there are many reporting stations 
throughout the State. Bulletins and weather charts are issued daily from 
the Meteorological Bureau, and rain maps and isobaric charts are prepared. 
Signals are displayed in Sydney to give warnings of storms and to indicate 
fair weather, rain, and cold or heat waves; forecasts are telegraphed daily 
to towns in country districts, and the city forecasts are published in the 
early editions of the press. Special forecasts regarding cyclonic conditions 
are issued to the press and to the Commonwea'th and State Departments of 
Navigation; this arraugement enables precautions to be taken in regard 
to shipping. 

The weather in New South Wales is determined chiefly by anticyclones, 
or areas of high barometric pressure, with their attendant tropical and 
Antarctic depressions, in which the winds blow spirally outward from the 
centre or maximum. These anticyclones pass almost continuously across 
the face of the continent of Australia from west to east, and the explana- 
tion of the existende of such high-pressure belts lies probably in the fact 
that this area is within the zone in which polar and equatorial currents meet 
and for some time cireulate before flowing north and south. The easterly 
movement depends on the revolution of the earth. 

A general surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, 
sometimes towards, and sometimes from, the equator. The movement 
eauses sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and very cold weather when it moves towards the equator. Probably these 
sudden displacements of the air systems are due to thermal action, resulting 
in expansion or contraction in the atmospheric belts to the north and south 
of Australia. 

New South Wales is peculiarly free from cyclonic disturbances. although 
oceasionally a cyclone may result from monsoonal disturbances, or may 
reach the State from the north-east tropics or from the Antarctic low- 
pressure helt which lies to the south of Australia. 

The seasons occur as follows:—Summer—December, January, and Febru- 
ary; autumn—March, April, and May; winter—June, July, and Angust; 
spring—September, October, and November. 

January is the hottest and July the coldest month, and the temperatures 
of autumn and spring are approximately the mean of the whole year. 

In the summer months the prevailing winds on the coast of New South 
Wales blow from the north, with an easterly tendency which extends to, and 
in parts beyond, the highlands; in the western districts the winds are usually 
from the west. Southerly winds, which are characteristic of the summer 
weather on the coast, oceur most frequently during the mouths from Sep- 
tember to February, and between 7 p.m. and midnight. These winds, which 
blow from the higher southern latitudes. cause a rapid fall in temperature, 
and are sometimes accompanied by thunderstorms, ° 

During winter, the prevailing direction of the wind is westerly. In the 
southern areas of the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding 
northwards there is a southerly tendency, while on reaching latitudes 
north of Sydney the direction is almost due south. When they reach the 
north-eastern parts of the State, these winds are deflected in a westerly 
direction, and are merged in the south-east trade winds north of latitude 
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30°. During the cold months of the year, Australia lies directly in the 
great high-pressure stream referred to previously, and the high pressure 
when passing over the continent tends to break up into individual anti- 
cyclonic circulations, 


Generally, the wet season extends over the first six montha of the year, 
although occasionally the most serviceable rains occur in the spring. The 
coastal: distriets receive the heaviest falls, ranging from 30 inches in 
the south to 70 inches in the north. Despite their proximity to the sea, the 
mountain chains are not of sufficient elevation to cause any great conden- 
sation; so that, with slight irregularities, the average rainfall gradually 
diminishes towards the western limits of the State, the figures ranging from 
a mean of about 50 inches on the seaboard to 10 or 20 inches on the Western 
Plains. 


A classification of areas in New South Wales in accordance with the 
annual rainfall shows the following distribution :— 


Annual Rainfall. Area, | Annual Rainfall. | Area, 
Inches. £q. Miles. | Inches. Sq. Miles. 
Over70 ... ww 668 | 20030... 77,208 
60 to 70... es 1,765 | 15 ,, 20... sul 57,639 
50 ,, 60 a) 48299 110,15, 77,268 
405,50. j 15,808 | Under 10 .| 44,997 
30,40. | 30,700 | —— 

| Total... ...)_ 310,372 


The distribution of rainfall is dependent on three factors—(1) the energy 
present in the atmospheric systems, (2) the rate of movement of the atmo- 
spheric stream, and (3) the prevailing latitudes in which the anticyclones aré 
moving. 


The chief agencies for precipitating rainfall are Antarctic depressions, 
monsoonal depressions, and anticyclonic systems. Antarctic depressions are 
the main cause of the good winter rains in the Riverina and on the South- 
western Slope. A seasonal prevalence of this type of weather would cause 
a low rainfall on the coast and tablelands, and over that portion of the inland 
district north of the Lachlan River. A monsoonal prevalence ensures a . 
good season inland north of the Lachlan, but not necessarily in eastern and 
southern areas. An anticyclonic prevalence results in good rains over 
coastal and tableland districts, but causes dryness west of the mountains. 


June is the wettest month generally in all southern districts west of 
the highlands; in other parts of the interior the month of greatest humidity 
is January, February, or March. On the Northern Tablelands, the Central 
Western Slope, and Central Western Plains, the highest monthly average is 
recorded in January. February is the wettest month on the North-western 
Plains and over the country to the north of the Darling and east of the 
Paroo; and March in the far north-west quarter and over the central Dar- 
ling country between Tilpa and Pooncarie. In the coastal districts, every 
month, except November. is represented in some part as the wettest. 
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Criratic Divisions. 


The territory of New South Wales may be divided into four climatic 
divisions—the Coast, the Tablelands, the Western Slopes of the Dividing 
Range, and the Western Plains. , 


In the Coastal division, which lies betweeu the Pacific Ocean and the 
Great Dividing Range, the average rainfall is comparatively high, 

Sydney is situated half-way between the extreme northern and southern 
jimits of the State. Its mean annual temperature is 68° Fahrenheit. The 
mean range is only 17°, calculated over a period of sixty-two years, the 
mean summer temperature being about 71°, and the mean winter 
temperature 54°. 


The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Sydney based on the experience of the sixty-two years ended 1920 :— 


|B ory Temperature (in shade). | Rainfall. 
fe peS le A ee bey Gere ness 
roa Sea 
ig Ga. 1 f | 
“Oo Be | So &n | | S 
Baa eA | | See] Ses | | | Beg 
Paes ERIEEE | Bg 
ci pegee| ge |2be|28; fF | § | yg | 3 
agSte| g eee|/efe' § j a 
ENSS Sea) 23g) | Ea) 
: BS oe aT gq 4 
2 2 | 6 | inches. | inches. | inches. 
January ... vee | 29°978 | 71°71) 784 | 649 | 3°62 | 15°26 0°42 14°! 
i i Li 
if a j S 
February.. ie «| 29°899 | 71:2) 77°74) 64°9 4:51 | 18°A7 0:34 14:1 
| i 
March ... aay ...| 80°079 | 69°3 | 75:5 | 62:9 | 5:06 18°70 0-42 14°9 
April... im ...| 30°129 | 64-6 | 71-1) 58-0! 5°38 | 24-49 L 0:06 13°5 
May oh ia ..{ 30°073 | 58:6 | 65-2) 52-1 5:13 23:03 0-18 150 
June i ae sof 29°992 54°5 | 60-7 | 48°2 4:96 | 16:30 | 019 12°6 


July. .] BOM4B | 525 | 59-2] 45°89) 4:84 | 1321 | O12 | 125 
August .... ws ae 30-094 | 55-0 | 62-4 47-6 | 3:06 | 14°89 | 0-04 11-4 
September -| 80°152 59:1 | 66-7 | 51-4 | 2-90 14°05 0-08 120 
October... ... _...| 29°809 | 635 | 712] 55:8] 295 | da | on | 126 
November... _—...| 29°956 | 67-1 | 74:4 596 | 2-87 | 988 | 0-07 | 125 
. December ve veet_ 29°926 | 70°1 73 62:9 | 2-83 | 8-47 | 023 | 130 

| 

lis fee dol Ss im 

| | 

Annual... .. | 30027 | 63:1 | 700 | 56-2 | 48-12 | 82:76 | 23-01 | 158-2 


The North Coast districts are favoured with a warm, moist climate, the 
rainfall being from 40 to 70 inches annually. The mean temperature 
for the year is from 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 78°, 
and the winter mean 56° to 59°. On the South Coast the rainfall varies 
from 30 to 60 inches, and the mean temperature ranges between 57° and 68°, 
the summer mean being from 66° at the foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
coast, and the winter from 48° to 54° over the same area. . 
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Coastal rains come from the sea with both south-east and north-east winds, 
being further augmented in the latter part of the year by thunderstorms 
from the north-west. 

The following table shows the meteorological conditions of the priucipal 
stations in the Coastal Division, arranged in the order of their latitude. 
These stations are representative of the whole division, and the figures are 
the average of a large number of years :— 


8 a Temperature (in Shade). 3 
Ci @ 3 

; zas| 3 ; ; >| be 

Station. Ase & 3 ak a aes 4 \ # S< 

#"3| 3 /| 32 | #2) sf jdge| 2 | @ | a 

g8| *| #2 | #2 | "2 [74a] B | 8 | AE 
miles.| feet. {  ° | " ieee Tee e } inches 
Lismore ... a | 130: 52| 67-2 | 75:4 | 57-0 | 22:5 | 116-2 | 23°0 | 50°35 
Grafton ... cue | 22 | 40 67-6! 763 | 57-4 | 25-9 | 114-0 | 24:9 | 38-44 
Singleton an | 40 © 135) 64:1: 761 | 52-1 | 20°38} 113°9 | 22:0 | 29°00 
West Maitland... | 18 | 40) 642 74:7 | 53°0 | 21:1 | 114:°0 | 28°0 | 34°01 
Newcastle ise ae 1 | 34) 646: 72°3 | 55°4 | 151 | 110°5 | 310 | 46°95 
Sydney ... 5 | 146 | 63:1) 71-0 | 54:0 | 13°7 | 108° | 35°9 | 48°02 
Wollongong 0 54 | 63°0 | 70-1 | 54°8 | 16°8 | 113-4) 31-9 | 43°72 
Nowra ... bs ves 6 30 | 62°8 | 7L'1 | 54°0 | 19°9 | 109°5 | 32°6 | 38°09 
Moruya Heads... i 0 50 | 61:0 | 68°1 | 53°0 | 19:1 | 114°8 | 26°3 | 36°45 
Bega... ive as 8 50 | 60°3 | 69°6 | 50°0 | 26°6 | 109-0 | 20°0 | 32°83 
Eden 0 107 | 60°0 | 67°7 | 51°8 | 14:2 | 106°0 | 29°3 | 34°16 

i } i 


Taking the coast as a whole, the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature is about 17° only. 

On the Northern Tableland the rainfall is consistent, ranging from 
30 inches in the western parts to 40 inches in the eastern. The temperature 
is cool and bracing, the average for the year being between 54° and 60°; the 
mean summer temperature lies between 65° and 70°, and the mean winter 
between 43° and 45°. The Southern Tableland is the coldest part of the 
State, the mean annual temperature being about 56°. In summer the 
mean rarges from 57° to 68°, and in winter from 34° to 44°. At Kiandra, 
the elevation of which is 4,640 feet, the mean annual temperature is 44-4°. 
Near the southern extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong 
Ranges, the snow is present generally throughout the year. ” 

The statement below shows, for the Tablelands, similar particulars to 
those already given for the Coastal Division :— 


g 8 - Temperature (in Shade). 3 

s_2| 3 i 

aaol ¥ < sé 

Station. Ase £ a Be (gee lene. oe | £4 

e°2, = | 82 | 32 | 82 |322 =& | 2 gg 

ga | aa | 28 | AE |Ras g | 8 FS 
miles.| feet. | ° ° ° es | 8 fe linehes. 
Tenterfield baa .. 80 | 2,827) 58° 69°0 | 47°2 | 24-4) 10771 | 11°9 | 32°48 
Inverell .. a «{ 124 | 1,980 | 60°0 | 71°8 ; 47:3; 292 | 110°6 | 13°4 | 30°40 
Glen Innes one .| 90 | 3,518) 56°4 | 67°2 | 44:1 | 25:3 | 107°3 |} 14:4 | 31°81 
Cassilis (Dalkeith) ...; 120 | 1,500 | 60°2 | 72:2 | 47°3 | 248 | 109°5 | 19°0 | 23°74 
Mudgee ... se . | 121 |1,635 | 60°0 | 72°6 | 46°8 | 30°3 | 114°9 |) 15°0 | 25-65 
Bathurst és wf 96 | 2,200] 57°71 | 69°83 | 44-2 | 28:0, 112°9 | 13:0} Sasrss 
Kurrajong Heights...) 35 | 1,870} 533 / 61°7 | 43°9{ 13°3| 99:5 | 25:5 | 50°46 
Katoomba i. -| 58 | 3,349 | 53°6 | 63°0 | 43:2 | 15:4 | 100°0 | 25-9 | 55°97 
Crookwell yy .{ 81 | 2,000] 52°0 | 64°7 | 39-4 | 23°7 | 100°8 | 12-1 | 32-42 
Goulburn a8 «| 54 | 2,129] 56:1 | 67°7 | 44-1 | 24:0; 111-0] 13-0 | 24-97 
Yass ina ies «| 92 | 1,657 | 57°2 | 70°38 | 44°7 | 243 | 108-0 | 21:0 | 24°58 
Kiandra.. 5% ve, 88 | 4,640 | 44°4 | 55-3 | 32°6 | 20°7 | 91-0 | 4helow |) 64-53 
Bombaln a. 387 |3,000| 53°0| 640) 42:1 | 24:7 | 98:5 | 17-0 | 22-76 


' 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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On the Western Slopes the rainfall is distributed uniformly, varying from 
20 inches in the western parts to 30 inches in the eastern; the most fertile 
part of the wheat-growing area.of the State is situated on the southern part 
of these slopes, where the average rainfall is about 25 inches. The mean 
annual temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 60° in the south; in 
the summer from 81° to 74°, and in the winter from 53° to 47°.- 


North of the Lachlan River, good rains are expected from the monsoonal 
disturbances during February and March, although these may come as late 
as May, and at times during the remainder of the year. These mon- 
soonal or seasonal rains are caused by radiation in the interior of Australia 
during the summer months, when the heat suspends the moisture accumu- 
lated chiefly from the Southern Ocean. 

In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the South-western Slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are expe- 
rienced during the winter and spring months. 


The next statement gives, for the principal stations on the Western 
Slopes, information similar to that shown for Coast and Tablelands :— 


( 
| 


8 33 7 Temperature (in Shade). | a 
£$.2/ 3 - — ge 
Station. BES B 3 g ats | : ares aa 
ga az | #2 | 25 | 348) & 8 2 
miles. | feet. ae ee ED 7 2 °  linehes, 
Moree... sv, 204/680) 67° | 80-4 | 532) 302] 117-3] 18-0 | 25-48 
Bingata ... oc | 153 | 1,200) 64°4 | 77°3 | 50°3 | 28° | 112-5 | 16-0 | 31-58 
7 
Quirindi... 3 we} 115 1,278 | 63:9 | 76°5 48°5 27°1 | 113°6 | 17:0 | 37-92 
! 
Dubbo ... 0. | 177 | 863] 636 | 77°5 | 49°5 | 27°9 | 115-4 | 16-9 | 22-40 
| i ; 
Young ... .... «| 140 | 1,416] 59°4 | 73°6 | 45°83] 262 | 113-9] 20:3 | 25-42 
Wagga Wagga... ...| 158 | 615| 622 76-2 48-7 | 25°3 | 119-0] 18-4 | 21-51 
| 
Urana .. aye w{ 213 | 400 | 62°3 | 76°2 | 48°1 | 226 | 117°0 | 18°4 | 17°18 
| 
Albury .... cs «| 175} 531! 60°8 | 74°3 | 47°7 | 27°3! 117°3 | 19°9 | 27-94 
i | 
| 


The Western District consists of a vast plain, the continuity of which 
is broken only by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Owing to the absence of 
mountains in the interior, the annual rainfall over a great part of this 
division, which lies in the zone of perpetual high pressure, does not exceed 
10 inches. It increases from 8 inches on the western boundary to 10 and 15 
inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the eastern limits. The 
mean annual temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 62° in the south; 
in the summer from 83° to 74°, and in the winter from 58° to 45°. 


Although the summer readings of the thermometer in this district may be 
from 10° to 20° higher than those on the coast, the heat is not distressing. 
Excessive heat is experienced occasionally, and with many summers inter- 
vening, its occurrence is in all probability due to a temporary stagnation 
in the easterly atmospheric drift. Under normal conditions, air entering 
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Western Australia with a temperature of 70° or 80° would accumulate only 
20° to 25° by contact with the radiation from the soil during its passage 
across the continent. 


The winter, with an average temperature over 50°, aceompanied by clear 
skies and an absence of snow, leaves little to be desired from the standpoint 
of health; while, also owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions produce the best merino wool in the world. 


_The metcrological conditions of the Western Plains and the Riverina 
division will be seen from the following statement, corresponding to those 
given already for the other divisions of the State: —- 


| 
Temperature (in Shade). 


i 
i 
i 
i 
| 


ae 44) 8 aAe) § | “3 
“miles. feet - | hae 2 i . inches, 
Brewarrina .,, ... 845. | 430) 687, 82%) S41 | 26-4 | 120°0 | 28:0.» 15°51 
“Bourke... | B86) 350 | 69-2 BIT! SEL) 27-6 | 17-0 25-0 | 14-21 
Wileannia =...) 473| 246-1 66-4 80-3 | 52-2! 261 | 1208 | 218 10°38 
Broken Hill... .., 555 /1,000 | 64°7 “TTS | 512) 236 | 115-9! 285 \ 9-89 
Condobolin .., 227 | 700 | 65-4, 79°0| 513 | 27-1 1222 | 200 17-40 
Wentworth 1 478) 144] 686 | 763) 514) 25-7 | 119-0) 210 | 12-19 
Hay. | 809} 291 | 632! 76-2 | 50°3| 27-4) 1173) 229; 1418 
Deniliquin...) 987 | 268) 620, 748 | 49° | 253 | 121-1 | 180° 16-23 

| | | I i 


OBSERVATORY. 


Sydney Observatory, lat. 83° 51’ 41-1” south, long. 151° 12’ 23-1” east, 
established in the year 1856, is a State institution. The work of the Observa- 
tory is of an astronomical character; the principal instruments are the 
transit circle, astrograph, equatorial, and seismograph. Owing to the unsuit- 
ableness of the atmosphere in Sydney the astrograph has been removed to 
Pennant Hills. The principal scientific work is the determination of the 
position, distribution, and movement of stars in the region allotted to Sydney 
(viz., 52° to 65° south declination) in the great international scheme. In 
addition, ‘occasional observations, such as those of comets, are made with 
the equatorial, and systematic records of earth tremors are sent to the 
Earthquake Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Practical work embraces the determination aud notification of the 
standard time of the State; correspondence of an educational character 
on astronomical matters, aud day. and evening reception of visitors interested 
in astronomy. 


Stanparp TIME. 


The mean time of the 150th meridian of east longitude, or 10 hours east 
of Greenwich, has been adopted as the standard time throughout New South 
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Wales, except in the district of Broken Hill, where South Australian stand- 
ard time has been adopted, viz., 1424° of east longtitude, or 9 hours 30 
minutes east of Greenwich. In Western Australia the standard time is the 
120° of east longitude, or 8 hours east of Greenwich; in the States of 
Queensland, Victoria and Tasmania, the standard time is the same as in 
New South Wales. 


TIDEs. 


A self-recording tide-gauge has been in operation at Fort Deuison, in 
Port Jackson, since 1867. The tidal datum adopted is Low Water, 
Ordinary Spring Tide. Taking this as zero, the mean sea-level is 2-52 feet; 
ordinary low water, 0°78 feet; ordinary high water, 4-20 feet; and the mean 
daily range is 8 feet 5 inches. The lowest tide was recorded on 16th July, 
1916, when the gauge fell 1 foot 3 inches below datum. The highest tide was 
recorded on 26th May, 1880, viz., 7 feet 64 inches; in 1876 the gauge recorded 
7 feet 44 inches on 22nd June, and 7 feet 3 inches on 21st July. On 3rd 
August, 1921, the gauge registered 7 feet 2 inches, and on that day occurred 
the greatest tidal range on record—6 feet 94 inches. 


At Port Hunter, the average rise and fall of ordinary tides is 3 feet 445 
inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 54 inches; the greatest range being 6 feet 
64 inches. The highest tide registered was 7 feet 4 inches in May, 1898. 


On the coast the average rise of spring tides may be taken as 5 feet 
6 inches. 


“? 
ior 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATION. 


feces knowledge of the geology of the State is based on the labours of 
many persons, especially the late Rev. W. B. Clarke, Professor Sir 
Edgeworth David, the late Mr. C. 8S. Wilkinson, Government Geologist, and 
by Messrs. E. F. Pittman, J. E. Carne, and E. C. Andrews, his successors in 
that office. The Rev. W. B. Clarke first classified systematically the various 
sedimentary formations found in New South Wales. The original classifi- 
cation, however, has been modified somewhat, and the rocks, as they are 
known now, are classified as follows :— . 


Recent. 


r Post Tertiary tt rake: 
Cainozoic., . 
Pliocene. 
Tertiary ...~ Miocene. 
Eocene. 


Upper Cretaceous—Desert Sandstone. 
Middle Cretaceous-—-Auriferous Alluvial Leads at Mount 


( Cretaceous ... Brown, Tibooburra, and the Peak, near Kayrunnera,. 
\ Lower Cretaceous—Rolling Downs Formation. 
Mesozoic aed Jurassic, ...Talbragar Beds and Clarence River Coal Measures. 


i { Wianamatta Shales. 
UTriassic—Hawkesbury Series + Hawkesbury Sandstones. 
Narrabeen Shales. 


( Upper or Newcastle Coal Measures. 
| a ey eas ‘fucisat 
‘ | Middle or Tomago Coal Measures. 
Permo-Carboniferous + Upper Marine Seri ay 
Lower (Greta) Coal Measures. 
(Lower Marine Series. 
Carboniferous. 
Devonian. 
Upper Silurian. 
Lower Silurian (Ordovician). 


Pre-Cambrian Barri 
LArchaozoic arrier Ranges. 


| 
Paleozoic.. } 


Patxozoic PERrop, 


Paleozoic rocks extend throughout almost the whole eastern portion of 
the State, principally on the western watershed of the Main Dividing 
Range, in the country where the Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Abercrombie 
Rivers rise. They appear on the eastern watershed, along part of the coast 
near Bateman’s Bay, and, striking inland, are found in the basin of the 
Clyde, and the upper valley of the Shoalhaven. Slates containing Lower 
Silurian fossils (Graptolites) have been found at many localities in the 
Southern and Western districts—the principal are on the border of ;Vic- 
toria, to the south and south-west of Delegate; at Myall Reefs, near 
Tomingley; at the Junction Reefs, near Mandurama; on the Shoalhaven 
River; at Tallong; and at Cadia, near Orange. : 


The Upper Silurian rocks extend as far north as Mudgee, where they 
are overlain by the Permo-Carboniferous strata of the Hunter Valley, and 
by the belt of voleanic rocks extending along the Liverpool Range. They 
oceur mainly in the Southern and Western Divisions of the State. The 
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Silurian rocks consist of sandstone, slate, and limestone, and show evidence 
of metamorphism, particularly in the country around Bathurst and Hill 
End. Limestone beds, of considerable extent, are scattered throughout this 
formation. These are composed chiefly of crinoids and eorals. which out- 
crop prominently in the Wellington district, near Molong, and at Gulgong, 
and Tuena, elso in the Yass district. In the limestone formations are 
found magnificent caves, such as the Jenolan, Wellington, Wombeyan, Bun- 
gonia, and Abercrombie Caves. The caves at Yarrangobilly, in the Kiandra 
district, are also very attractive. 


Lawer and Middle Devonian.beds, highly fossikiferous, consisting: mainly 
of limestones. and shales, are well developed in the Murrembidgee district, 
and inthe ecntral.westerm areas: Those at Tamworth are. mainly coralline, 
and. are associated with radiolariam rocks. 


The Upper Devenian rocks are seen at Mount Lambie, near Rydal, 
where the measurement of a section of strata has shown a thiekness of not 
less than 10,000 feet. They occur also in the uorthern, southern, and 
western districts. 

The Carboniferous Rocks —The coal-bearimg: rocks are of three distinct 
systems, of which the first is probably of Lower Carboniferous age. Two 
seams, the one 5 feet and the other 7 feet in thickness, occur near the top 
of this system; but the coal in beth is full of bands, and otherwise too 
dirty..to. be.of economic value. The upper beds are of glacial origin. 

The Permo-Carboniferous Rocks.—The second system, known as the 
‘Perino-Carboniferous, contains many seams of workable coal, which have 
been developed in New South Wales and Queensland. Productive 
coal measures oceur in this system in three, horizons. in New South Wales: 
the first and lowest of these is the Greta (Stony Creck) series, the second 
‘the Tomago (East Maitland). series, and the last and uppermost the New- 
-eastle series. The freshwater coal-bearing beds are associated with marine 
series, an upper-and. lower. each of. whick contains a glacial epoch. The total 
thickness of this system and its-asseciated strata at Newcastle is about 
20,000 feet, containing a total thickness of about 150 feet of coal, without 
taking into account seams less than 3 feet thick. Borings..at Cremorne, a 
point on the northern margin of Sydney Harbour, as well.as-at,Holt-Suther- 
land and Liverpool, ‘have proved the continuous extension. of:at least the 
‘upper or Newcastle series of coal-seams between Neweastle on the north 
and Bulli on the south. Reference to coal-mining operations under Sydney 
Farbour is made in the chapter, Mining Industry. 


Mesozoic PEriop. 


The Trtasstc Rocks-—The Hawkesbury and. Wianamatta series, which 
overlie the Carboniferous formation of that part. of the: country through 
which the Hawkesbury and its principal tributaries flow, belong to the 
Mesozoie period. In this series cecur the wonderful gorges of the, Blue 
Mountains, and the beautiful harbours of Port Jackson, Port Hacking, .. 
and Broken Bay. The rocks, consist of grey, purple,. and chocolate 
coloured: shales, and vellowish-grey sandstones, and the maximum thickness 
of the strata is estimated at 1,700-feet. The. Triassic and Jurassic rocks 
form the principal storehouse of the artesian water supply of the north- 
western portion of the State, where they underlie the Rolling: Downs or 
J.ower Cretaceous formation. Most of the deeper bores in this arid region 
obtain: the bulk. of their supply of water: from the Triassic sandstones. 
The Wianamatta shales contain fireclays which are used. extensively: for: 
brick and pottery manufacture, and the Hawkesbury sandstones furmish fine 
building ‘stone of great durability. ee ee ae 
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The Wianamatta formation..extends round Sydney, and covers a space 
in the shape of an irregular. triangle, with the angular points. at Picton on 
the south, Richmond on the north, and Sydney. on the east. The beds are 
composed of fine sedimentary deposits of argillaceous shales, and are of 
comparatively little thickness. They appear to have been deposited in 
hollows worn by denudaticn out of the sandstone-on which they rest directly. 
The Narrabeen shales, the Hawkesbury sandstones, and the Wianamatta 
shales do not contain any remarkable seams of coal. All three formations 
are. intersected by igneous dykes, which have intruded also the underlying 
Permo-Carboniferous rocks, and where they haye come in contact with the 
coal seams, the latter have been converted into coke, sometimes to a thick- 
ness of 8 feet or more. 

Jurassic rocks on the Talbragar River, about 20 miles north of. Gulgong, 
oecupy.a denuded: hollow in the Hawkesbury: sandstones. They are of 
small extent, and: consist of yellowish shales, containing. numerous fish and 
plant remains. The Toeniopteris. beds, of the Clarence measures belong to 
this system, but portion of the measures may belong to the Triassic system. 

It is estimated that the length of that part of: the Clarence coal 
racasures which contains the: principal seams is about 65 miles from 
east to west, while its width is about 87 miles: from north to south. 
The most remarkable beds in the Clarence basin are a series of massive 
whitish sandstones, which are considered to be the equivalents of the 
. Hawkesbury sandstones, and are named the Middle Clarence Series, 
as they occupy an intermediate position between the upjer and lower coal- 
beds of the basin. None of the seams in this coal-field has yet been proved 
to be of commercial value. It is estimated that the top seam, with a total 
thickness of 5 feet 74 inches, contains 1 foot 9 inches of coal fit for 
ordinary consumption, while the second and third seams have not yet been 
tested sufficiently to allow a definite opinion tc be formed of their value. 
It is probable, however, that even if the seams prove to be of insufficient 
thickness and purity to yield coal fit for purposes of export, they may supply 
sufficient coal of fair quality for local requirements. 

The Cretacecus formations occupy the north-western part of the State, 
oxteading from the Barwon westward towards the north-west corner. The 
upver Cretaceous beds contain deposits of precious opal. Water-bearing 
strata have been reached at depths varying from 89 feet to 2,070 feet, and 
laree quantities of water have been obtained, though principally from the 
underlying Triassic and Jurassie sandstones. The steps taken in regard to . 
utilising the artesian water are described in the chapter relating to Water 
‘Conservation and Irrigation. 


Caixozoic PeRiop, 


To this period belong the depcsits covering the greater portion of the 
central and western districts of the State, which embraces the valleys 
ot the great western rivers and their chief tributaries. The formation is, 
‘however, intersected by a broad broken belt, chiefly of Silurian rocks, ex- 
tending across its centre, from the Bogau river towards the Great Barrier 
‘Range on the farther side of the Darling. Large patches of Devonian rocks 
«also are met with in the same region. Making these deductions, the Post- 
Tertiary rocks cover more than one-third of the whole State. The vast 
alluvial plains were formed during the Pliocene and Post-Phocene periods. 
‘The alluvial depcesits are of variable thickness, sometimes shallow; but in 
the great plains, between the main rivers which intersect the country, the 
depcsits are of very great depth. 

A most interesting feature in the Cainozoic period of the State 
-ig the great denudation to which the continent has been subjected. This 
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denudation characterised the Lower and Middle Tertiary. Basaltic lavas also 
flooded the sites of the present plateaus at this time and the existing 
mountains were formed at the close of the Tertiary period. 


Tuxkous axp Meramorpuic Rocks. 


The area occupied by these rocks comprises one-cighth of the State. The 
principal rocks belonging to the series consist of varieties of granite, quartz- 
porphyry and felstone, diorite, basalt, and serpentine. Granite oceurs for 
the most part in the northern and southern masses of the Great Dividing 
Range, but is found outcropping throughout the Silurian deposits, which 
cover a large part of the centre of the State. Diorite and basalt occur 
principally in the country between the Macleay and Manning Rivers, and on 
the slopes of the Liverpool Range, between the upper waters of the Namoi 
and Macleay. Serpentine is found in different parts of the State, 
chiefly at Gundaga?, Bingara, Lucknow, Nundle, Yulgilbar on the Clarence 
River, and Port Macquarie. The granites, quartz-porphyries, and felstones 
have been recognised as belonging to the Paleozoic age; while the volcanic 
rocks, basalts, aud others are chiefly contemporaneous with the Tertiary 
series. At Kiama there is an immense development of interbedded basalt 
lavas and tuffs in the Permo-Carboniferous rocks. 


FAUNA. 


Manarazs, 


At the present time manimals are represented in Australia by the Mono- 
4 tremes, the Marsupials, a dog, and many rats and bats, as well as by the 
marine aquatic animals—whales, seals, and the dugong. 

The Monotremes, which are confined to Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Guinea, comprise the platypus (Ornithorhynchus anatinus) and the native 
porcupine (Tachyglossus and Proechidna). 

The platypus—the “mallangong” and “tambrit” of the aborigines—in- 
habits Australia and Tasmania, and is one of the most interesting animals 
known. The male, which may be distinguished by the large horny spur on 
the hind foot, is much larger than the female; its total length is 24 inches, 
while the female seldom exceeds 19 inches. The fur of the platypus is close 
and velvety; in colour it is deep brown on the upper surface, and greyish or 
yellowish white below. The muzzle is produced into a broad, flattened beak, 
covered with a delicate and sensitive skin; the tail is well developed, broad, 
and flattened; and the feet are modified into swimming organs, the five toes 
being webbed extensively; the teeth, which are unlike those of any other 
existing mammal, are shed early in life, their place being taken by a series 
of horny plates. As a mammal, the platypus is interesting, chiefly because 
it lays eggs. These are white in appearance, usually two in number, al- 
though three and even four may be laid at one time; in texture they are 
similar to the eggs produced by reptiles. When hatched, the young are 
naked and helpless, and are nourished with their mother’s milk, as in the 
case of all mammals. The nest of the platypus is formed at the end of a 
burrow, which is reached by two openings—one above and the other below 
the surface of the water. 

The native poreupines, or ant-eaters, also lay eggs, but differ from the 
platypus in that the females carry their two eggs in a pouch, where they are 
hatched by the warmth of the body. The common species (Tachyglossus 
aculeatus) has the fur thickly mingled with spines, which sometimes conceal 
the hair beneath. The muzzle is produced into a long cylindrical beak, 
which is-not known to possess teeth at any period; it is admirably adapted 
to protect and assist the worm-like, extensile tongue. The feet are stout, 
and furnished with five powerful claws. ‘The tail is short and conical. 
Several species have been described, but modern zoologists are inclined to 
consider them as geographical varieties. Regarded thus, the species ranges 
from south-eastern New Guinea, throughout Australia to Tasmania. Those 
which are generically named Proechidna are distinguished by possessing 
only three toés on each foot, and by having a much-curved beak of great 
length; the known species are confined to New Guinea. 

Australia is the great home of the marsupials. To this class belong the 
great majority of Australian mammals; they are distinguisned from 
the fact that the young are produced in an extremely imperfect state of 
development, and are nurtured, frequently in an abdominal pouch, for a 
lengthy period. 

The habits and conditions assumed by the marsupials are very varied. 
They are divided into eight families, namely, the Macropodide, Phalanger- 
ide, and Phascolomyide, constituting the sub-order of Diprotodonts, which 
includes the animals with only two front teeth in the lower jaw; and the 
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Epanorthide, Peramelide. ‘Dasyuride, Notoryctide, and Didelphyide, eon- 
stituting the sub-order of Polyprotodouts, distinguished by having traces 
of at least six or more such teeth. 

Macropodide—tThis family includes the kangaroos, wallabies, tree kan- 
garoos, and rat kangaroos. The kangaroos are so well known that they do 
not require niore than a passing notice. They vary in size from the great 
grey kangaroo (Macropus giganteus),:as large as a man, to the little musk 
kangaroo (Hypsiprymnoden moschatus), whieh can be -cencealed.in the 
pocket. Their hind limbs :are-very long, :and progression is effected chiefly 
by hopping, the long -tail -acting asa balance. The tree kangaroos of 
Queensland and New Guinea are among the most notable of the family; 
they climb tall trees, even to. the most.slender branches. These kangaroos 
are observed upon the ground less frequently than the others, and there is 
less difference in the length of their limbs. 

Phalangeride—This family jucludes the Australian opossums, the flying 
opossums, the flying mouse (cue of the smallest marsupials), and the 
clumsy native bear (Phascolarctus cinereus)—all fairly. well-known forms. 

»Phascolomyide—The -wambats, of which there are four ‘species, are 

' Leavily-made,. short-Hmbed animals. ‘They. excavate huge burrows ‘in the 
ground, iand'feed upon.-grass and. other herbage. They inhabit Australia 
end ‘Tasmania. 

Epanorthide —This family is represented by tio rat-like animals, called 
selvas, from South America. They differ from the typical polyprotodents 
by having a: pair of horizontal lower incisors, ike a kangaroo, behind which 
are several other pairs of functionless teeth. 

Perameiide.—The bandicoots found in Australia and New Guinea, are 
assigned to seven genera, of which Thalacemys, Perameles, and Cheropus 
are the most noteworthy. Members of the first-named are known as rabbit 
‘bandicoots, or beilbys; while the second genus includes the true bandicoots, 
whose form and habits are well known. The pig-footed bandicoot (Cheropus 
castanotis) is separated generally on account of the peculiar Structure of 
the feet, which have a striking resemblance to those of the pig. 

Dasyuride—The animals included in this family are the marsupial 
earnivora, and are familiar -as native eats (Dasyurus) and pouched mice 
(Phascogale and Sminthopsis). These forms. occur in’ Tasmania, New 
Guinea, and adjacent islands, as well .as in Australia. The most 
formidable of the group are the Tasmanian tiger or wolf (Thylacinus 
cynocephalus) and the Tasmanian devil (Sarcophilus harrisi), which are 
confined to that State. : 

Notoryctide.—The marsupial moles are. not connected in any way with 
the European mole; nevertheless, they have acquired many simliar habits— 
affording a valuable lesson in parallelism in development. One species 
CNotcryctes typhlops) is known in Central. Australia, and another (NV. 
caurinus), is found in Wollai, N-W.. Australia. 

Didelphyide—These are the true opossums, and being confined to 
America, need not be further mentioned here. 

Dogs and seals form the ecarnivora of Australia. The -dog family 
(Canid@) is represented by the dingo, or native dog (Canis dingo), called 
by the aboriginals ‘“worregal,’ dingo being the aboriginal name for 
the domestic dog introduced by Europeans. The native dog is found on 
all parts of the Australian mainland, and will:inbreed with the domestic 
dog, crosses being common. It is questionable. whether the dingo is indige- 
nous, or whether it was introduced from abroad. Undoubtedly it was accli- 
matised before the arrival of the first white settlers. The dingo does not 
bark, its temper is intractable, and it works great havoc among sheep. 
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‘The ‘Rodentia ind representatives in many species of native rats; the 
‘typical species belong to the genus Rattus, and-the Jerboa-like forms to-the 
genus Conilurus. The familiar water rat is known as Hydromys.chryso- 
gaster. 


The Chiroptera are numerous, and include the flying-foxes and many in- 
sectivorous bats. The common flying-fox (Pieropus poliocephalus) is found 
in the brush lands; it haunts the settlements during the fruit season, causing 
great havoc among orchards and gardens. 

Of seais (Pinnipedia), the species found off the coast of New South Wales 
is the Australian sea bear, or eared seal (Otaria cinerea), whieh is a sociable 
species, scldom found far from its rocky haunts. ‘The sea leopard 
(Ogmorhinus leptonyx) is a solitary species, and it-is caught sometimes off 
the. coast or found stranded on the shore. 

Among other mammals belonging to New South Wales, or found con- 
tiguous to its coasts, are representatives of the orders Cetacea.and Sirensa, 
the first comprising whales, porpoises, and-dolphins; and the second, man- 
atees.and dugongs. Whales have always haunted the coast of the State, 
and formerly a brisk trade was conducted in oil and whalebone, Twofold 
Bay, about 268 miles south of Sydney, being the chief seat of the: industry. 
Among the whalebone whales which. inhabit the coastal waters may be men- 
tioned the Blue Whale (Balenoptera musculus), the Southern right whale 
(Balene australis), the pigmy whale (Neobaleng.marginata), and the Sul- 
phur-bottom (Balenoptera hattont). Of sperm whales ‘there are :the 
gigantic Physeter macrocephalus, Mesoplodon layardi, and Kogia breviceps. 
The dolphin of our waters, commonly. called “porpoise,” is not distinguish- 
able from the common cosmopolitan form, Delphinus delphis. The 
order Sirenia is represented by the ‘dugong (Halicore dugong); but it: is 
seldom seen south of’ Moreton Bay. Its flesh is valued highly by the natives, 
and its oil isa good substitute for cod-liver oil. 

Besides these already mentioned, geological research has brought to light 
the remains cf numerous extinct species of gigantic imammalia. The largest 
fossil marsupial, the Diprotedon. australis,.an herbivorous monster, was as 
large as the rhinoceros, and related'to the native bear or the wombat. -Its 
bones have been found. distributed generally throughout. eastern and south- 
ern Australia. Fossil remains of another large marsupial, the Nototherium, 
named by the late W.'S.. Macleay the Zygomaturus, have been found also, as 
well -as a. member of the family of the Phascolomyide, or wombats, and 
of a marsupial rodent-like-animal, named the Sceparnodon. In the bone- 
breccia of the Wellington Valley Caves were found the bones of gigantic 
Kangaroos (Macropus titan), which have been placed in the genera Palor- 
thestes, Procoptodon, Protemnodon,' and Sthenurus, and those of the Thyla- 
coleo cornifexs and the true Thylacinus. These Caves have yielded also fossil 
remains of a “ porcupine” (Tachyglossus) and a platypus (Ornithorhyn- 
chus),:- longing to the order Menotremata. 


REPTILES AND BATRACHIANS. 


There we over a hundred different kinds. of snakes in Australia. The 
largest: proportion may- be classed as venomous, but. not deadly to man, and 
of the dargerous species, those which. may be recognised easily, may be 
narrowed dwn to five. 


The biack snake: (Pseudechis porphyriacus) is the best-known species, and 
ig very coumon.in some of the undisturbed watercourses. It attains a 
length of 63 feet, and maybe known by its charaeteristic.colouration. The 
back is a ‘shining black,.and the underside a beautiful red, each .plate 
being: edged vith black; the large scales bordering the belly-plates ‘are red, 
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tipped with black, and the underside of the tail also is black. This snake 
glides away rapidly if approached by man; if its escape is prevented it does 
not bite until it is certain of its object. 

- The superb snake (Denisonia superba) is known also as the copper- 
headed snake, and in Tasmania as the diamond snake, which is unfortunate, 
as the mainland snake of that name is harmless. ‘The superb: snake is a 
southern form, not ranging further north than New South Wales, and is 
more common on the highlands than elsewhere. In colour it is brown or olive 
above and yellowish beneath, the scales bordering the belly-plates being 
yellow or red. In Tasmania this species may attain a length of 6 feet, 
but on the mainland it is smaller. ; 

The brown snake (Demansia textilis) has an extensive distribution in 
Australia, and is usually of varying shades of brown above and yellowish | 
or greyish beneath. Its colour differs, however, under varying conditions 
of season and locality, sometimes inclining to red, sometimes to grey. All 
kaye the belly scales blotched with a darker tint; this is a characteristic of 
che brown snake at all ages, and distinguishes the young from those of the 
tiger snake, which may be banded similarly. ‘The brown snake is the only 
deadly species mentioned which lays eggs; all the others produce living 
young. If unable to escape this snake will bite wildly, and will even waste 
its energy and poison upon a stick; thus it is less dangerous than those 
which reserve their venom for a certain stroke. 

The tiger snake (Notechis scutatus) is known also as the brown-banded 
snake, and in Tasmania, again unfortunately, as the carpet snake. It is 
one of the most dangerous, and certainly the most vicious species, showing 
fight where others retreat. The colouration is variable, generally of a 
light or dark brown, crossed with about fifty darker rings; the under 
parts are bright yellow, becoming greyish towards the tail. The tiger 
snake attains a length of 6 feet, and is distributed widely over Australia 
and Tasmania. 

The death adder (Acanthophis antarctica) is the smallest deadly species, 
seldom being longer than 2} feet. It is a short, thick, repalsive-looking 
reptile, and is of a very sluggish habit, this feature making it dangerous; 
it lies motionless until trodden upon, then its venomous stroke is rendered 
with lightning rapidity. Its colouration also is a source of danger, for it 
harmonises with its surroundings. ‘The colour varies from a dirty grey, 
through various shades of brown to reddish hue, and the body is crossed 
with from forty to fifty darker rings; the belly-plates are grey or pink, 
clouded with deeper tints. The tail terminates in a thorn, often erroneously 
regarded as a “sting.” 

Other deadly species exist, but as only a trained zoologist could dis- 
tinguish them from one or other of those mentioned, no useful yurpose 
will be served by enumerating them. 

Of the snakes classed as venomous, but not deadly, a few of tie most 
familiar forms are mentioned. The ringed snake, or bandabanda (Furina 
occipitalis) is one of the best known, and is unmistakable, being ringed 
with black and white alternately; it reaches a length of 30 inches, and is 
found throughout the continent. The red-naped snake (Pseudlaps dia- 
dema) derives both common and scientific names from the ruby-lke spot on 
the neck. The whip snake (Demansia psammophis) reaches a bngth of 4 
feet, and may be recognised by the ring of yellow round the ey, and this 
colour is continued backwards into a point above the mouth. The broad- 
headed snake (Hoplocephalus bangaroides) is confined to New South Wales, 
and is often mistaken for a young diamond snake; this speces attains a 
length of 4 feet, and its bite, though not deadly, may produce ‘ather alarm- 
ing symptoms. A near relative, the banded snake (JSeplocephalus 
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stephensit), also is peculiar to this State, and are both more or less arboreal 
in habit. The latter species is fully grown at 24. feet, and is branded 
strikingly in two colours, black and yellow. 


Of six water snakes occurring in Australia, four are venomous. These, 
and one which is not harmful, are found only in the northern rivers. The 
harmless species (Tropidonotus picturatus) of this State is distinguished 
by having the scales keeled instead of smooth, it reaches a length of 3 feet. 


The terrestrial harmless species may be noticed briefly. The best known 
are the diamond and carpet snakes (Python sptlotes). The former attains 
a length of 10 feet, and receives its name from the yellow diamond-shaped 
marks which adorn its black body, and each scale bears a yellow dot; the 
under parts are yellow with black markings. Whereas the diamond snake 
is found only in a limited area on the east coast, the carpet snake is known 
in nearly all perts of Australia; it reaches a length of 10 feet or more. The 
markings are. very beautiful, as indicated by the common name of the snake. 
The green tree snake (Dendrophis punctulatus) is quite slender; it reaches 
a length of 7 feet, and glides among the branches of trees with great celerity. 
The plates of the belly are adapted specially for arboreal life, and the colour 
is green, so that it may escape detection among the foliage. 


‘The blind snakes (Typhlopide), of which thirty-seven species occur in 
Australia, live underground, and are frequently mistaken for worms. They 
feed largely upon white-ants and their eggs, and are thus beneficent reptiles. 

As regards lizards, none of the Australian species is venomous. The 
geckos have an evil reputation, which is undeserved, as they are the least 
capable of inflicting harm. Rock scorpion is a name applied to one of the 
commonest geckos (Gymnodactylus platurus), remarkable for its broadened 
leaf-like tail. Many of the geckos are called adders, thus the “ wood adder,” 
applied to Gehyra variegata, “stone adder” to Diplodactylus vittatus, 
“pine adder” to Diplodactylus spinigerus, ete. Geckos have the power of 
climbing smooth surfaces, the cubuck (dura robusta) hiding frequently 
behind the wall-maps in schools. 

The family Pygopodide is peculiar to the Australian region, and is mem- 
bers are, for the most part, very suake-like. The limbs are reduced to a 
single pair, and aze pressed so closely to the body as to be overlooked un- 
less sought for. These lizards have the faculty, in common with geckos 
and scinks, of throwing off the whole or a portion of their tails when 
alarmed. The wriggling tail is pounced upon by a bird or other enemy, 
and the Hzard escapes to grow another member, a process which may be 
repeated as often as necessary. 

Long legs, flattened heads, and broad bodies are usually attributes of 
the Agamide, of which the jew-lizard (Amphibolurus barbatus) and spiny 
lizard (A. muricatus) are well-known representatives. These lizards have 
long tails, and, when much alarmed and hard pressed, some of them raise 
their bodies from the ground and run upon their hind legs. The water 
lizards (Physignathus), the frilled lizard (Chlamydosaurus kingit) of 
Queensland, and the therny devil (Moloch horridus) belong to the 
Agamide. 

The goanas (Varanide), are the largest Australian lizards, and differ 
from the iguanas by the characters of the skull and teeth. The latter rep- 
tiles, with one exception, are confined to the new world, and have little in 
common with the Australian, Indian, and African forms. 

The majority of lizards in New South Wales belong to the family 
Scincide, which includes many forms of widely different aspect. The blue 
tongued lizard (T7ligud) produces living young; most others lay eggs. The 
shingle-back (Trachysaurus) derives its name from the thick scales whick 
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give it a very rough unpleasant appearance, in marked contrast to .the 
beautiful scinks of the genus Lygosoma, with smooth polished scales and 
rapid movements. 

Tortoises: are: semi-aquatic. They are poorly represented. The long-necked 
tortoise (Chelodina longicollis) and Emydura macquaria are the best known. 
Marine turtles are found very seldom. 

In Australia the tailed batrachians (the newts and salamanders) are 
missing. The frogs and toads are members of one of the three families— 
Leptodactylide, Rufonide, or Hylide.. Of the first family the best known 
rare. the swamp frogs, of the genus Limnodynastes, and the little Crinia, 
frequentiy found under stones. Of the Bufonide, or toads, there is the 
beautiful Catholic frog (Notaden bennettit), so called from the cross on its 
back, and the little Pseudophryne, often found with Crinta: The great 
bulk of Australian batrachians is made up of the tree frogs (Hylidae), dis- 
tinguishable by having the tips of the fingers and toes dilated into adhesive 
discs; the hind feet are webbed for swimming. The two most familiar 
species are the green frog (Hyla cenulea), often heard in the iron tanks: and 
spoutings, and the golden froze (Hula aurea), a sociable species, frequenting 
the water-hcles in large numbers. 


FIsHes, 


The herrings, of such economic importance in Eurepe, are seldom: netted 
in New South Wales, where there are several species. The local pilchard 
(Sardinia neopilchardus) may be found in the offing for three or four 
twouths annually. As fresh food it would command a ready sale, while the 
young, tinned -as sardines, should be equal to the imported article, and in 
many cases superior, for tinned sprats are frequently imported as sardines. 
The sardine of commerce is the young of the European pilchard, a fact. not ° 
generally known. The maray (Entrumeus jacksoniensis) is another herring 
whieh should prove valuable. The big-eyed herring (AJfegalops cyprinoides) 
isnot uncommon in the markets, but the delicious sprats of various genera, 
and the anchovy (Hugraulis australis), are seldom to be obtained, though 
at times they teem off the coast. The fresh-water herring (Potamolosa 
nove hollandiw) affords rapid sport with the fly, and makes a delicious 
breakfast dish. 

The catfishes (Siluride) claim but little attention; the fresh-water species 
(Tandanus) sud the estuary catfish (Cnidoglanis ‘megastonvis) are those 
usually taken, but, partly owing to prejudice, are not in great favour. 
Edible eels ave numerous in Australian waters. The conger (Leptocephalus 
labtatus), although of small size, is very tasty. ‘The commonest species is 
the green eel (Gymnothorax prasina). The rivers furnish excellent species 
in Anguilla reinhardtii and A. australis. 

Jolly-tails (Galaxias), which are related distantly to the salmon of the 
northern hemisphere, abound in all the streams, and the Australian gray- 
ling (Prototroctes mare@na) is found in some of the southern rivers. ‘The 
sergeant baker (Aulopus purpurissatus) is a valuable food-fish, and the 
cucuinber-fish (Chlorophthalmus nigripinnis) has been added to the menu 
by the trawl. The flute-mouths (Fistulariide), bellows-fish (Macrorham- 
phoside), pipe-fishes and sea-horses (Syngnathidw), though extremely in- 
teresting on account of their quaint forms and odd habits, are not of 
economic value. The long toms (Vylosurus), and the garfishes (Heme- 
rhamphus) are among the most common food fishes of the coast, while flying- 
Sshes (Hxocetus) are captured occasionally, and are excellent as food. 

Only one member of the \Atherinide i is used as food; the family Mugilide, 
yields many species, the sea-mullet (Mugil dobula) being one of the most 
common market fishes. Then there are the pikes (Sphyrena) and a few 
fishes of the true cod-fish family (Gadide), and the nannygai (Beryz affinis), 
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a choice fish, xemarkable for its brilliant red eclour. The black’ fish (Girella 
tricuspidata), and the drummer (Vyphosus sydneyanus), are caught com- 
monly off the rocks; they are vegetable feeders, and require to be eaten soon 
after capture. The Serranide provides many valuable food-fishes, both 
marine and fresh water. The perch (Percalates colonorum), the 'Murray 
cod (Oligorus macquariensis), black rock-eod (Epinephelus demelt), golden 
perch (Plectrovlites ambiguus), and Macquarie perch (i/acquaria austra- 
‘gsica) are the best known species. The Murray cod reaches a weight of 
a hundred pounds. Another common member of the family is the wirrah 
(Acanthistius serratus), but it is not much esteemed. Four species of sa- 
ealled whiting occur, the sand whiting (Sillago ciliata) being the best 
known. ‘he jew-fish, and teraglin (Scienidw), aud the Australian salmon 
(Arripis trutta), are moderate table fishes, a3 are also- some of tho Cheila- 
dactylide, which include the carp, morwong,.and jackass fish. Of all Austra- 
Jian fishes. the snapper (Pagrosomus auratus) is the best known and most 
prized, not only for its edible properties, but also for sport. The black 
bream (Chrysophrys australis), is also a favourite. The red mullets (Mul- 
lide), though well flavoured, are not given a high place. The parrot 
fishes yield a fair.proportion of table fishes, the principal being the pig- 
fishes (Verreo), the ‘gropers (Cherodon and. Achwrodus), aud several mem- 
bers of the -genus Pseudolabrus, ete. 

Among the Carangide may be mentioned the king and samson fishes 
(Seriola), large and powerful. marine forms, the blue and the white tre- 
vallies (Caranz), and the yellow-tail (Trachurus declivis), caught usually 
for bait. The tailer (Pomatomus saltatrix), mackerel (Scomber colias), 
horse mackerel (Sarda chilensts), and barracouta (Thyrisites atwn) are 
other well-known fishes. : 


The trawl secures the John Dory (Zeus australis) in some uumbers, but 
this choice fish is not often-offered for sale in the markets. The flat fishes 
ave well represented, but, with a few exceptions, the supply is drawu largely 
from New 4ealaud and southern waters. The red rock-eod (Scorpena 
eardinalis) and its-allies find a ready sale, also the flat-heads (Platycepha- 
lide). and gurnards (Trighdew). The fish fauna of the State are very rich, 
and, including sharks and rays, number ever 500 species. 

Binns. 

In New South Wales there is a great variety of beautifui birds, all the 
more important orders. and familics of the class Aves being represented. 
On.the Australian continent and the adjacent islands about 800 species of 
birds have been discovered. Some are especially interesting, e.g., the Lyre- 
bird (Menura superba), the Satin Bower-bird (Pkiionorhynchus violaceus), 
the Fawn-tmeasted Bower-bird (Chlamydodera cerviniventris), and the 
Tooth-billed Bower-bird (Scenopetes dentirostris); the Maltlee-fowl or 
Mallee-bird (Lipoa ocellata), the Mound-building Brush-fowl (Talegallus 
Lathamd), and the Collared Plain-wanderer (Pedionomus torquatus). Many 
of the Australian birds, besides being plumnged beautifully, are good song- 
eters, ana oth rs possess remarkable powers of mimicry and ventriloquism, 

The order Accipitres is well represented in New South Wales, twenty- 
six out of the twenty-eight species inhabiting Australia being found in the 
State. The largest of the birds of prey is the Wedge-tailed Eagle (Aquila 
audax). In many parts of the State this fine bird is included iin the list 
of noxious birds, in consequence of. the destruction which it causes amongst 
lambs, but in the dingo and rabbit-infested districts. it is protected by land- 
owirers on. account of the effective service. which. it. renders in keeping. those 
pests in check. .Another useful -bird is the Black-breasted Kite (Gypotctinia 
melanosternon), which frequents the inland districts; it destroys rabbits. 
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The White-bellied Sea Eagle (Halietus leucogaster), and the White- 
headed Osprey (Pandion leucocephalus) frequent the bays and inlets of the 
coast, ane several specids of hawks, eagles, harriers, kites, and a kestrel aré 
found inland. The order Striges, or nocturnal birds of prey, is represented 
by eight species. Chief amongst these are the Great Owl of the brushes 
(Athene strenug) and |the Sooty Owl (Strix tenebricosa), found in the 
eoastal districts. 


The order Psittact is especially well represented, and includes many 
beautiful species of coekatoos, parrots, parakeets, and lorikeets. Among 
the larger species are |the White and Black Cockatoos, yellow and red 
erested; and the Rose-breasted Galah. The sub-family Platycercine also is 
especially strong, seme of the most notable members being Bourke’s Rose- 
hill, and Barnard’s Parak keets, the Ground Parakeet, and many other 
species, all plumaged gorgeously. 


The order Picariv, which embraces swifts, kingfishes, cuckoos, etc., in- 
cludes one very remarkable species, viz., the Great Kingfisher, “Kookoo- 
burra,” or Laughing-jackas ss, so called from its extraordinary mocking 
laugh. It is a most valuable bird, being the determined enemy and per- 
sistent destroyer of small reptiles, alihough occasionally it pounces upon 
chickens and small birfds. The Tawny-shouldered Podargus (Podargus 
strigowdes) is also a chajjacteristic member of this order, which includes the 
Owlet Night-jar, and the Dollar-bird. 


The Passeres is the largest order of birds in Australia; and the finest, 
if not the most beautiful family, is the Menuride. New South Wales pos- 
sesses all three species of this remarkable Australian genus. They are to 
be found chiefly in the fern gullies and brush forests of the State. To this 
order belong also the crow-shrikes of thé genera Cracticus and Gymnorhina, 
the Regent Bower-birds (Sericulus melinus), Whip Birds (Psophodes crepi- 
tans), Swallows, Martins, Diamond Birds, Fly-catchers, Fan-tails, Wedge- 
bills, Thick-heads, Robins—red-capped, red-breasted, and yellow; “ Superb 
Warblers,” Emu-wrens,| Meadow Pipits, Bristle-birds; Finches; Pittas, 
Ground-thrushes, Bower-builders, Cat-birds, Rock-warblers, and Honey- 
eaters (Meliphagida:). ‘Worthy of special notice in this large order of 
birds are the Bower-builders, extraordinary birds, of which three species 
are found in this State. The brilliantly-plumaged Regent Bower-bird 
(Sericulus melinus), which forms the most primitive bower or playing- 
place, frequents the dense coastal brushes of the northern rivers; the Satin 
Bower-bird (Ptilonorhynchus violaceus) is found in the scrubs and moun- 
tain ranges of eastern New South Wales; and the Spotted Bower-bird 
(Chlamydodera maculata) inhabits the grassy plains and lightly-timbered 
country inland. Scattered ebout,the entrances to the bowers of the last 
two species are pieces of, bleached bone, land shells, bright feathers, bits of 
looking glass, coins, or any bright object which the birds may pick up in 
the bush. | 


The order Columbe is epee largely, especially in the great primeval 
forests of the coast districts. In the cedar brushes of the Liverpool Range 
the White-headed Fruit Pigeon may be found; and the Top-knot and Large- 
tailed Pigeons, and the Wonga-wonga (Leucosarcia picata), prized for its 
large size and the whiterless and delicacy of its flesh, are very plentiful in 
the brush forests of the| Clarence, the Richmond, the Macleay, and Tlla- 
warra. The Brone-winged Pigeon (Phaps chalcoptera) is common to 
almost all parts of the State. Several species of these birds are remarkable 
for their beautiful. plumage, their size, and the excellence of their flesh. 
One of the finest species, the Partridge Bronze-winged Pigeon (Geophaps 
seripta), is found almost exclusively in the plains of the interior. Doves 
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also are numerous, and most of the species are delicately-coloured and beau- 
tiful. The little Turtle-dove of the inland districts. (Geopelia cuneata) 
is the smallest species of this order. 

The gaine birds found in the State belong to the orders Gallinew and 
Hemipodii.. The former is represented by the Wattled Talegallus (Talegal- 
lus Lathamz), found in the northern coastal serubs and contiguous mountain 
ranges, and the Mallee-fowl (Lipoa ocellata), inhabiting the inland districts. 
Both of these birds belong to the family Megapodide; they are mound- 
raising birds, and deposit their eggs in a heap of leaves, decaying vegetable 
matter and sand. To this order: also belong the Stubble Quail (Coturnix 
pectoralis), the Swamp Quail GSynoicus australis), and the King Quail 
(Hacalfatoria lineata), the last-named species being probably the smallest 
game bird in the world. The order Hemipodiz, which by some authorities 
is included in the Gallinew, is represented by four species of Turnix, com- 
mouly known as quail, and the. remarkable Collared Plain-wanderer 
(Pedionomus torquatus). 

To the order Alectorides helene the well-known Australian Crane or 
“Native Companion,” and the Australian Bustard, or Plain Turkey, the 
latter being much prized as an article of food. 

Among others, the order Steganopodes is represented by the Pelican, 
Gannet, and different species of Cormorants. The order Herodiones in- 
eludes the White Heron, Pacific Heron, and White-fronted Heron, Egrets, 
Tbhises, and Spoonbills. In Anseres are found the Black Swan, Maned 
Goose, and many species of ducks. The order Fulicarie is represented by 
the well-known Pectoral Rail, severed species of Crake, the Australian Coot, 
and the Porphyrio, or “ Red-bill.” The large order Limicole includes the 
Oyster-catcher, different species of Plovers, Dotterels, Curlews, Sandpipers, 
Painted Snipe, and Latham’s Snipe, the latter being a migrant from Japan, 
and eagerly sought by sportsmen. To the order Gavia belong many species 
of Tern frequenting our coasts, and the Silver Gull and the Pacific Gull 
numerous at times in Sydney Harbour. The order Tubinares is represen- 
ted by several species of Petrels, Prions, and Albatrosses, and the order 
Pygopodes by three species of Grebe. The order Casuarii is represented by 
the Emu (Dromaius nove hollandiv), the largest bird in this part of the 
globe, which unfortunately, is being exterminated rapidly. 

In addition to the birds mentioned above, there are others of less note, 
but numerous, and some are very beautiful. 


MoLiusca. 


Of local shell-fish, the first in economic interest is the oyster, of which 
two kinds occur on the coast of New South Wales—a large variety popu- 
larly known as the mud oyster; and a $maller sort, the rock oyster. 

The mud oyster reaches at ‘Sydney almost the northern limit of its range, 
put does not grow there as luxuriantly as in cooler climates. This oyster 
prefers deep and muddy places, where it may attain a length of 8 inches. 
It is not abundant, and seems to be approaching extinction. 

Unlike the mud oyster, the rock cyster is well suited to cultivation. In 
Southern Queensland, favoured by more congenial climate, and extensive 
tracts of sheltered shoal water, the cultivation of this species has been most 
successful. The beds in Moreton Bay supply not only the local demand, but 
also help to meet the requirements of the southern capitals. Little is known 
about the habits of the rock oyster, except that they differ entirely from 
those of English and American oysters, but when accurate details of its 
mode of breeding shall have been ascertained by scientific research a great 
impetus will be given to the industry. Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
the English oyster may not be consumed in May, June, July, and August, 
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but the Pacific oyster is in season all the year round. Quantities of oysters 
are imported into the State, and it is evident that the local market will 
afford ample support to the cultivators of the bays and deltas of northern 
New South Wales. Floods and shifting sandbanks, and the depredations 
of boring worms and whelks are obstacles to success, but the small capital 
required and the quick returns are great advantages. 


Quantities of spat are thrown off at. various times, and especially heavy 
falls- oceur in the spring, after which the. rocks between tide-marks may be 
covered with young shells-of the size of a shilling. The great majority oi 
these perish; the survivors reach maturity in about twelve months, and 
probably increase in. size for two or three years. When adult, their length 
is about 3.inches. Typically, they have sharply-waved, black-purple edges; 
form: and colour, however, are so. altered by environment that: specimens 
from different situations have been given different names. That they are 
really of the same kind is, however, proved by taking a young purple 
crumple-edged shell from a position ou rocks washed by waves, and placing 
it on a zostera flat in calm water. Here it develops a large, thin,.. white, 
smooth shell; so that one shell may show one form .at one end and another 
at the other, the line of junction marking the period of transference. 


No shellfish other than oysters is. consumed regularly. in New South 
Wales. Oceasionally, however, there are exposed for sale at the Sydney 
fish-market the Whelk (Potamides ebeninum) aud the Cockle: (Area tre- 
pezia) the former being cooked, and the latter eaten either cooked or raw. 
Both the Whelk and the Cockle are used as bait, but neither is like its Eng- 
lish namesake. The Mutton Fish, or “ Abalone” of Californian markets. 
(Haliotis naevosa), is consumed by the Chinese, and it is said that they 
colleet it for export. The “ Ugarie,’ commonly misealled by the Maori name 
of “ Pipi” (Donaz deltoides), is used frequently fox bait, but rarely for food. 
Various Squid (Sepia.cultrata, S. mestus, ete.) are-used mainly ag bait. 
The beaches of New South Wales are not rich in ornamental shells, but the 
exquisite ““King-cockle” (Lrigenia Lamarekit) from Sydney Harbour is 
rare and valuable, 

Of pests in this division of natural history,.the local species of ship- 
worm, the “ Cobra,” has wrought great damage amongst shipping, wharves, 
and piers. It is a larger and more destructive species than any occurring 
in European waters. In gardens, the common European Snail, the “ Lim- 
acon” (Helix aspersa), prized by the French epicure, has obtained a. firm 
footing, and ravages flowers and vegetables. 


Ixsecra AND ARACHINIDA. 


This branch of native fauna is.so yast. that it is not possible, within the 
compass of a short article, to do it justice. Perhaps, one of the most in- 
_ teresting features in connection with Australian insect life is the fact that 
a number of endemic forest. forms have become pests in gardens and 
orchards, and so are more or less familiar. To the cultivator, on the one 
hand, who has to rely upon his crops as a means of bread-winning, this is 
at times most serious, while to the amateur gardener it. is. frequently a 
cause of much vexation. .Almost every order of the Insecta: has. contributed 
to this army of depredators. Beetles (Coleeptera), White Ants (Termi- 
tide), Butterflies (Riepalocera), Moths (Heterocera), Plant. Bugs (Hemip- 
tera), and. Sealé. Inseets: (Coccidw), are some of the chief offenders. In 
addition. to: these,, some: insects have: been introduced by the ageney of com- 
merce; an . finding: themselves in a genial climate, with plenty of switable 
food, and free—or almost so—fronr natural’ enemies, have become perman- | 
ently established. 
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Therefore, the insect fauna is exceedingly. rich, but nowhere within the 
State is it so profuse and varied as in the semi-tropical jungles of the 
northern river districts. There, throughout the greater part of the year, 
mamy- insects are found that are charming.as well as interesting to the 
naturalist. 


The beetle tribe (Coleoptera) is one of the most numerous of the native 
fauna. In 1887 Mr. G. Masters completed his catalogue of the Australian 
speeies; and there are few. enumerated therein that.do not oceur in New 
South Wales: This: list contained upwards: of 7,000 species, and. since that 
date, a great number of new forms have been recorded and described. In 
the Geodephaga, or “ Ground: Béeiles,” over a thousand species. are known. 
These are ineluded in two families—the Cicindelidw and Carabide. ‘The: 
former, known popularly as “ Tiger Beetles,” is the smaller family; many of 
the species are most brillant, being endowed with bright metallic hues. The 
Carabide aré mostly sombre insects, black predominating; a. few, however, 
have brighter liveries. Im this famiky is found great disparity in size; one 
species, Hyperion schrettert; often measures. 24 inches in length, whilst 
some of the pigmies are less than ~; of an inch. The most. attractive 
beetles are the Buprestide, or “ Flower Beetles.” Some: of: these insects 
are large and bulky, some long and narrow, and some very small, the 
sizes ranging from about 2 inches in-lenzth to $ of an inch. This family 
is popular wherever it occurs, owing to the almost uniform brilliance 
of its species. But -it-is not: alone -the- brightness of their liveries whieh 
attracts; many of them display, in addition, a charming scheme of elytral 
ornamentation, and- exquisite bodily form. Unquestionably the largest 
family in the Coleoptera is the Curculionide, or Weevils. This family, as 
a whole, is very destructive, and some of the species occuring in this State 
have a world-wide distribution. One of the commonest of the forest beetles 
is the big, clumsy Rutilid (Anoplognathus viridieneus), or “King Beetle,” 
an insect noted for its bright golden livery. This species, and some. of its 
congeners, known vernacularly as “The Prince,” “The Washerwoman,” and 
the “Commoner,” frequent eucalypts and often. defoliate them. Some 
graceful forms are found also amongst the Lucanide, or “ Stag-horns,” and 
the Cerambycide, or “ Longicorns.” 


Amongst the. Zhepalocera, or Butterflies, some charming insects occur in 
different parts of the State, and. the northern tropical jungle is the home of 
some exceedingly handsome species, such as the huge and gorgeous “Bird- 
wine” (Troides priamus-var. richmondia), and several charming Papilios. 
Some of the latter are found in many parts of the State, such as Papilia 
sarpedon, sometimes called the “Wanderer,” and, in the northern districts, 
“Blue Fanny.” P: anactus aud P. egeus are common in some distriets, and 
destructive to. the foliage of citrus trees. One of the commonest and hardiest 
of the butterflies is Danaida archtppus, of which the larve feed upon the 
cotton weed. ‘This insect is known: in. Australia as the “Wanderer;” but in- 
America, the: land of its forebears, it is called the “Monarch.” Mr. G. A. 
Waterhouse, B.Sc., has catalogued this group of imsects. There are, im- 
Australia, about-330 species, most of which occur in New South Wales. A 
few moths, owing to their huge size, such’ as the Leto stacyt: and Zewsera 
boisduvali, attract attention wherever they oecur; but generally the 
ITeterocera. are soberly tinted and are nightflters; so that. comparatively few 
are: collected, 

As regards. the Spider group, which. is.zeally, higher.than the insects from. 
a zoological. point. of view;. there: are: an immense number: of species, 
some: of which. are of uncanny. appearance, some: yather: pretty and some: 
really beautiful; but all are very interesting, There: are. quite a.number. 
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of “Trap-door” spiders (Avicularide), whose subterranean tunnels and trap- 
door Hds often excite curiosity. All trap-door spiders, however, do not 
make trap-door nests, and amongst these is one—Phlogius crasstpes—which 
usually takes up its abode either in a fissure in the ground or in the decay- 
ing trunk of a tree; there is no lid to this spider’s nest. It is one of the 
largest of the so-called trap-door spiders, and is provided with peculiar 
stridulating organs, with which it makes a singular squeaking noise, from 
which it is sometimes known as “The Whistling Spider.” Arboreal spiders 
are common and yaried, the forms of some being rather eccentric. This 
eccentricity of form, however, is an advantage to the animal, as a measure 
of protection. Some of them have their abdomens armed with sharp, strong 
spines, and are known to uaturalists as Gasteracantha. Many arboreal 
spiders construct large orbicular webs, but others make irregular, com- 
plicated snares. The venomous spider Latrodectus hasseltt, is to be 
avoided, although it is not so harmful ag reported.. This spider is a 
bright, satiny black, with a prominent deep red longitudinal band running 
down the middle of the upper surface of the abdomen. Some spiders secure 
a large measure of protection by asstming the appearance of dead leaves, 
twigs, and the excreta of birds. Finally, there are one or two spiders which 
deserve a passing notice—the “Flying Spiders’ (Saitis volans and S. 
splendens). They are rather small, but very brilliant, being decorated with 
bright golden, metallic green, coppery, and crimson scales. The chief fea- 
ture of interest, however, is their “flying” apparatus, which is a flattened 
lateral extension of the integument of the abdomen. This, when at rest, is 
folded round the body of the animal, but when leaping or “flying” is ex- 
tended at right-angles from the sides of the abdomen. ‘These spiders belong 
to the family Salticide, and are usually found upon bushes. 


ORUSTACEA,| 


The crustacean fauna of New South Wales is extremely rich in species, 
but only about twelve kinds are used as articles of diet. Six, which are 
fairly common and highly esteemed as foed, are as follows :— 

Common Swimming Crab (Portunus pelagicus, Linn.).—This is the 
commonest crab offered for sale in Sydney. It often attains a weight 
of 1 to 14 Ib., and always finds a ready sale. The principal supplies 
are obtained in Port Jackson and in Botany Bay. ‘The shell or cara- 
pace of this species is very broad, and ornamented on the front edge with 
twenty-four well-defined spines. Six of these are situated between the eyes, 
and nine on each side, the last being produced, and much larger than the 
others. : 

Swimming Crab (Charybdis cruciata, Herbst)—This species is not com- 
mon, although large numbers may be obtained during some months of the 
year. It attains a size slightly larger than the preceding species. ‘The . 
claws are shorter, stouter, and the spines on the arms large, compressed, and 
tooth-like. The front edge of the shell is armed with twenty spines—six 
on each side, of which the majority are pointed, and eight, which are blunt, 
between the eyes. The colour of the adult is reddish, with yellowish spots 
and bands, of which the middle band represents a cross. 

Mangrove Orab (Scylla serrata, Forsk.).—This is the largest and most 
valnable swimming crab obtained on the coast. The main supplies are 
obtained from Botany Bay, but it is not common. In this species the 
claws are very large; the front edge of the shell is armed with twenty- 
four nearly equal spines, the six between the eyes being blunter than the 
others; the back of the shell is convex and smooth. The colour of the Man- 
grove Crab, when alive, is olive-brown. It inhabits deep holes in the mud, 
and comes out at low tide to feed. 
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Sydney Craw-fish (Jasus hiigelii, Heller).—The craw-fish, or lobster, as 
it is usually called, is very abundant along the whole coastline, but the chief 
supplies are obtained at Port Stephens. It is by far the largest and most 
valuable of the crustaceans of New South Wales, often attaining to 8 or 10 
lb. in weight. F 


The “Southern Craw-fish” (Jasus lalandii, Lamck.) is often offered for 
sale. It is equal to the Sydney Craw-fish as an article of food, although 
usually much smaller. It may readily be distinguished by the highly- 
seulptured segments of the abdomen, and. by the numerous hairs sur- 
rounding the bases of the spines on the carapace. 


River Cray-fish (Astacopsis serrutus, Shaw)—The Cray-fish is seldom 
offered for sale in Sydney, but it is used as food along the banks of 
the inland rivers. These crustaceans often attain to a foot or more in 
length, and are prized highly in the winter season, when they are in their 
best condition. 


King Prawn (Penwus canaliculatus, Oliver)—The King Prawn is ob-. 
tained in large quantities during the greater part of the year, but in mid- 
winter there is usually a falling-off in the supply, and prices rise accord- 
ingly. In addition to the demand for consumption as food, this prawn is 
much used as a bait, and in times of scarcity the prices are very high. 
Large specimens often reach 8 or 9 inches in length. The principal sup- 
plies are obtained in Port Jacksou, Botany Bay, and Cape Hawke. The 
species may be recognised by the deep grooves which extend along each side 
of the beak or rostrum to the hinder margin of the carapace, and by the 
rostrum, which is armed above with ten cr eleven spines and with one below. 


Tiger Prawn (Peneus monodon, Fabr.)—The Tiger Prawn is a species 
which appears to frequent the coast at irregular intervals. Occasionally 
it is captured in abundance in Port Jackson and Botany Bay. It attains a 
larger size than either of the other forms mentioned, and has been recorded 
as reaching a length of 124 inches. The snecies may be identified readily by 
the numerous dark-coloured cross-bands on the body and by the rostrum or 
beak, which has six or seven teeth above and three or four below. 


River Prawn (Metapenwus macleayi, Haswell) —The School Prawn is 
not so large as the two preeeding species, seldom exceeding 4 or 5 inches in 
length. It is, however, very abundant, and appears to be obtainable during 
the whole of the year. ‘The rostrum of this species has five or six teeth 
above, but none below—a characteristic which enables it to be easily dis- 
tinguished from other forms. 
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NOTES ON THE MORE IMPORTANT PLANTS. 
(By J. HW. MAIDEN, F.R.8., Government Botanist.) 


HE botanical conditions of New South Wales are largely comparable 
with those of Queensland. The climatic factors vary from temperate 
to sub-tropical. 

The surface consists of the rich coastal belt, then the elevated tablelands 
which fall away to the western plains, which are barren only when no rain 
falls. The coastal belt, and gullies running into the ranges and tablelands 
“produce many “brush” timbers, at the same time supporting various types 
of open forest; the western slopes and plains produce valuable small trees 
acclimatised to regions of low rainfall. 

New South Wales joins with Queensland in brush vegetation; with 
Victoria and Tasmania as regards alpine plants; in the western slopes and 
wide western plains with Westeru Australia and the rest of the continent 
in a share of the true Australian indigenous flora. ... 

A very brief statement may be made in regard to the endemic flora of the 
parent State, the term, endemisrn, being used with a qualification, for every 
year are found important additions to the reputed habitats of plants. 

The endemic flora of New South Wales include two species of ‘Streptotha- 
mus (Flacourtiacee), beth climbing plants from the northern rivers, a few 
bipinnate Acacias, and a few Eucaiypts. 

In the Saxifragess is the important genus Ceratopetalum, comprising 
two handsome coastal trees, the flowers of “ Christmas-tree or Bush” (C. 
gummiferum, Sm.) being especially beautiful; also Acrophyllum venosum, 
Benth., a charming shrub of the Blue Mountains, 

Amongst the Proteacee are the small genus Symphyonema, the only 
Lambertia out of Western Australia, and a number of Grevilleas, the hand- 
somest of the Telopess (TI. speciosissima, R. Br., the Waratah); a few 
Goodeniacee and Composite, some Prostantheras, a few Styphelias, Leuco~ 
pogons, and Epacris; some of the smaller species of Macrozamia; amongss 
orchids, one or two each of Dendrobium, Sarcochilus, ‘Diuris, Prasophyllum, 
and Pierostylis. 

Further, a Lamodorum (Hembdetacens: In the Liliacer, a couple of 
Blandfordias, an Allania, a Xerotes, and a Xanthorrhea. Amongst the 
Restionacex, a Leyprodia and a Restio; and in the Cyperacese, a small 
number of species of Cyperus, Scirpus, Schenus, and Gahnia; also a few 
grasses. 

In the south coast district are arborescent Rubiacee (Coprosma and 
Canthiwn), arborescent Composite (Aster argophyllus, Labill., Bedfordia 
salicina, DC., etc.). 

In the northern portion of the coastal strip are found arborescent baccate 
Myrtacex (Hugenia, ete.), arborcscent Proteacer, Brachychitons, Laporteas, 
etc., with Diploglottis Cunninghamt, Hook, f., Panax elegans, ¥. v. M., and 
Archontophenix Cumninghami (Bangalow), lifting their graceful heads 
amongst the surrounding vegetation. 

The coastal strip has or had trees which, although not the highest, may be 
regarded as the bulkiest of Australian trees, Hucalyptus pilularis, Sm., and 
E. microcorys, F. vy. M., referred to on a later page. 
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The Cypress Pine forests of the western. plains, and the Ironbark forests 
from Dubbo and north-eastward, are examples of pure gregarious forest. 
Cypress Pine and. Box (Hucalyptus hemiphloia var. albens) are generally 
indicative of good wheat-growing land. 

The Ruracem are widely diffused in New South Wales, extending from 
the. coast to: the interior. The family consists mostly of floriferous shrubs, 
very decorative for gardens, and includes a number of trees, belonging to 
Evodia, Acronychia, and allied genera, found chiefly in-the brushes. The 
genus Boronia now consists of twenty species in New South Wales. Hrioste- 
mon, as defined by Mueller, includes such genera as Crowea, Phebaliwm, 
Asterolasia,. but most botanists do: not fcllow him in this. In this larger 
grouping we have a second genus of thirty-seven species, and no genus of 
Rutacee is diffused more evenly throughout the continent. 

The Sracknovustacea form an ahnost entirely Australian family of herbs 
usually quite small, Stackhousta being by far the most important genus. 
Eleven species have een: deseribed so far, well: distributed throughout the 
State. 

Of the Ruawnaceas, Alphitonia excelsa, Reiss., is a moderately abundant 
tree of the brushes of New South Wales, with conspicuously pale undersidés 
to the leaves, and bluish black fruits with reddish-brown seeds embedded in 
a. brown powdery substance, and a remarkable timber of a pale colour 
whieh, on exposure to the light, very gradually assumes a rieh red tint. - 

Sapinpacen are fairly well developed in New South Wales. The genus 
Dodonea (Hopbushes) occurs in every State, and extends from the coast 
to the interior. Most of the species ave shrubs, and the Pinnate section 
comprises many beautiful ones. The genera Atalaya, Alectryon, Cupant- 
opsis, ete. (Cupania, Nepheliwm), are: chiefly trees of the coastal brushes; 
Atalaya hemiglauca, F. v. M., the Whitewood, is aw imortaiut inland tree. 

The Lecuminos®. stands at the head of Australian families, with nearly 
1,300 species in the continent, and the number is steadily being augmented. 
The family inchades a very large number of species with ornamental, flowers, 
which make gay the Australiam bush. 

Tn.the section Parmionacem the genera Neptunia, Bauhinia, Petalostptis, 
Cesalpinia, Mezoneurum, Barklya, Castanospermum, Sophora, Oxrylobium, 
Chorisema, Gompholobium, Jacksonia, Sphoerolobium, Pultenea, Daviesia, 
Gastrotobium, Dillwynia, Indigofera, Swainsona, Rhynchosia are: important, 
Not. many trees are included in this seetion; one of. them, the gorgeous 
Erythrina. vespertilio, Benth., the Batswing Coral, «with beautiful crimson 
flowers aid cuneate leaves, is found in the warmer parts of the continent. 

Of the section: Casanprnem. the most. important genus is Cassia (sixteen 
species),. for the greater part yellow flowering, and mostly shrubs, an excep- 
ticn being the moderate-sized. tree (C. Brewstert, F. v. M.), which bears 
‘trusses. of most beautiful colour varying from yellow to. orange and red. 
Most of the species prefer the dry cotmtry, only. a few being found on-the 
coast. 

The section Mimosra is almost entirely taken. up with. the genus Acacia, 
by far the largest genus in Australia, nearly 500. species having been 
described to date. It is divided into two grand sections, the Phyllodinex, 
the leaves mostly phyllodinous without leaflets, and the Bipinnats,. with 
bipinnate leaves. The latter section has only a few species, the majority 
falling: into the Phylledinex,.which.is almost entirely Australian, a few 
ether species belonging to this secetion occurring in India, Malaysia, and 
the Pacific Islands. 

Acacias’ are known in ‘Australia as Wattle, or prefaced .by adjec- 
tives, such as Silver, Golden, Black, Green; they bear also such names 
as. Myall,. Boree,, Mulga,, Brigalow, Cooba, Dead Finish, Gidgee, Hickory, 
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Umbrella Bush, Wait-a-while, and Yarran, some of which distinguish the 
species. The wattle has been adopted as the unofficial floral emblem of 
Australia; it is represented on the national coat of arms, on postal notes, 
and on postage stamps, and it is used in a variety of ways for decora- 
tive purposes. The genus is found in every State, from the coast to the 
arid interior, in swamps and on the dry sides of mountains, by the banks 
of rivers, and on the dry plains. They vary in size from 3 or 4 inches in 
height; most are shrubs of a few feet, while many are small-trees, but some 

- are trees of great size, z.c., 100 or 150 feet. Some wattles are of economic 
importance for tan-bark or timber. 

Very few small leguminous forage plants are indigenous, but the intro- 
duced medicagos (Trefotls) and clovers (Trifoliums) are established 
thoroughly in the wheat-growing districts, and provide most of the feed in 
winter and spring. 

The Myrtacrz come second in point of number of species, about 900 
having been described so far; the family includes two very large genera, 
Eucalyptus with over 300 species, and Melaleuca, with 112. These belong 
to the tribe Leptospermz (capsular, and entirely or chiefly Australian). 
The tribe Chamelauciz has a dry, indehiscent one-seeded fruit, while the 
third tribe, the Myrtex, has an indehiscent berry or drupe. The vast 
majority of plants belonging to the family are worthy of cultivation on 
account of the beauty of their flowers, or of the neatness of the foliage or 
the shapeliness of the tree or shrub, or for timber or essential oil. 

Tribe Leptosperma.—The genus Beckia is not met with frequently, 
particularly as the Queensland and Victorian borders are approached. 
Agonis is western, with two eastern species. The important genera Leptos- 
permum, Kunzea, and Melaleuca (all called Tea-trees, though often shrubs) 
are well diffused throughout the States, and Callistemon (one of the groups 
of plants called Bottle-brushes) is mainly eastern. The genus Hucalyptus 
will be referred to separately. The important genera Tristania (Brush 
Box), Syncarpia (Turpentine), Backhousia are notable if only from the 
fact that they are exclusively eastern, and mostly denizens of the brushes. 

The genus Fucalyptus, which comprises over 300 species, comes second 
only to Acacia in point of number amongst Australian genera, but it is so 
widespread and so abundant, that it is doubtless the most numerous in 
individuals. It is easily recognised by the operculum of the flower-bud. 

The vast majority of flowers of Eucalyptus have white or cream-coloured 
filaments; those with very showy crimson or scarlet or yellow filaments are 
almost entirely confined to western and tropical Australia. In eastern 
Australia #. siderozylon, A. Cunn., an Ironbark, very commonly has indi- 
vidual trees with pink or crimson filaments; such variation in coloration has 
been observed in a number of species, but it is rare. 

The formation of adventitious shoots or “suckers,” as they are called in 
Australia, is well known in Europe because of the difference between their 
appearance and that of the normal foliage. In Australian forests the 
phenomenon is more noticeable, partly because there is so much primeval 
forest, partly because the extensive destruction of forest for arable.or. 
pastoral land is a matter of every-day occurrence, and partly because the 
contrast between sucker-leaves and normal-leaves is, as a general rule, 
greater than it is in Europe. 

These suckers are the curse of the pastoralist, who destroys the trees by 
ringbarking, to be followed by clearing or not, and, as a rule, treats every 
species of Eucalyptus (the predominant arboreal vegetation) indiscriminately, 
and without regard for the season of the year. This empiricism often results 
in vigorous second growths. In recent years, some attention has been given, 
by the most intelligent land-owners, to physiological principles, and the 
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ringing is done when the tree is in full flush of leaves or in flower. Experi- 
ments are being conducted in the poisoning of trees by treating the rung 
surface with arsenic. 

The barks of Eucalyptus trees vary greatly, but, being easily seen from 
a distance, they afford 2 ready diagnostic aid to classification of groups and 
even to determination of species. The variation is so great that these field 
observations require care in application. The usual or most elementary kind 
of bark is the smooth one, called the “Gum”; it is more or less glaucous, 
and more or less thick. This bark, e.g., White Gum (EF. hemastoma, Sm.), 
Red Gum (#. rostrata, Schlecht) is found in wll districts from the sandy 
coastal flats to the bleak swamps and mountain areas and in the arid interior. 
In the interior it is the prevalent kind of bark, with more or less (generally 
not very much) blackish or hard scaly or flaky-fibrous bark at the butt. 
Barks with smooth surfaces, e.g., Grey Gum (FZ. punctata, DC., BF. tereti- 
cornis, Sm.), however, exfoliate usually in patches, then the exposed surface 
becomes harder, and exfoliates in its turn. Thus there is a constant renewal 
of the bark of a smooth tree, and in this way the bark grows and provides for 
the gradually increasing diameter of the stem. In some cases the patches are 
long and the older bark contains more fibre, with suflicient tenacity to form 
long ribbons, ey., Ribbony Gums (F. vimanalis, Labill.). These are com- 
monly found in the cooler tablelands of the southern and eastern States, and, 
when rendered supple by the rain and blown about by a strong wind, they 
stand out like the arins cf a semaphore. 

There is also that form of bark which is scaly all over the trunk, a form 
usually associated with the so-called Bloodwoods, ¢.g., H. corymbosa, Sm. 
(heavy red-kino producers), which are found usually in sterile sandstone 
areas from the coast to the interior. 

The bark may develop along two directions, one, such as is found in the 
Stringybark, which has a thick fibrous covering, with the fibres set longi- 
tudinally ; the other, as in the ease of the Box or Apple-bark, in which the 
fibre may be more compact or felted (e.g., E. hemiphloia, F. v. M., EF. 
Stuartiana, F. v. M.). Tf the fibrous bark be thinner and looser, it is often 
termed Peppermint (e.g., EZ. piperita, Sm., FE. radiata, Sieb.), and there are 
transitions, on the other hand, to the Ribbony Gums. 

There is also a very hard furrowed bark, often black from age, known as 
Tronbark, the evolution of which Augustus Oldfield many years ago 
attributed to the longitudinal cracking of the bark accompanied by the 
inatting caused by the discharge of a large amount of astringent exudation. 

Amongst the types briefly defined there are many intermediate forms. The 
nomenclature of the different kinds of trees is not uniform; for example, the 
term Box, arising primarily from a tough interlocked timber, is often applied 
to a timber of such a class, irrespective as to whether it has the type of bark 
of the F. hemiphloia, F. v. M. (the original Australian Box). It may be 
applied also to trees with an almost ribbony bark. Very few barks are 
entirely smooth, and they are inclined to be thick and juicy; the character of 
the bark is probably a protective’adaption against bush-fires. As the tropics 
are approached, the tendency of all Eucalypts is to have a smooth bark, 
with a little scaly bark at the butt. 

As regards colour the timbers may be divided roughly into red, brown, 
and pale. Red timbers may be found both in the interior (¢.g., F. rostrata, 
Schlecht., FZ. microtheca, F. v. M.), or in the comparatively well-watered 
coastal districts (F. marginata, \Sm., E. resinfera, Sm., E. saligna, Sm.). The 
pale timber (¢.g., E. pilularis, Sm., E. microcorys, F. v. M.) is found mainly 
in well-watered districts. 

Most timbers are more or less interlocked, the Ironbarks affording an 
extreme case, but a few are fissile, of which the Gippsland Mountain Ash 
(Z. regnans, F, v. M.) is a type. 
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Mallee is the term employed formerly to denote shrubby Eucalypts with 
a thickened root-stock from which many stems spring; the term now is 
applied frequently to species without the thickened root-stock. ‘Gum scrub 
species very seldom attain the dignity of a tree from which timber may 
be cut. 

Fi. rostrata, Schleeht, ig probably the most widely diffused. It is moisture- 
loving, and follows the course of streams, or may be found in depressions in 
which the rain may find its way to the subjacent strata. 

Tribe Myrtee—This group is entirely eastern, and with one solitary 
exception (Hugenia Smithii, Poir., the “Lilly Pilly”), which extends to 
Victoria, belongs to New South Wales and Queensland. With hardly an 
execption, the whole tribe is found in brushes, and its members are called 
by the name of Myrtles, much more often than the remainder of the 
Myrtacex. Eugenia is by far the most important genus, and it includes a 
number of medium-sized or large trees, often planted for ornament on 
account of their svmmetry, the dainty colouring of their young foliage, the 
beauty of their abundant fruit, and the neatness of their (usually) white 
flowers. Myrtus is a beautiful and important genus of shrubs and trees. 
Rhodomyrtus is of less importance, while the handsome Barringtonias are 
mainly tropical. 

UmBELLIFERe form a valuable constituent of the vegetation of ‘Australia. 
Hydrocotyle is the largest genus (thirty-two species), and all are endemic 
but: two; it is widely diffused, Didiseus (twenty-six species) is exclusively 
Australian and well diffused throughout the States. T'rachymene: (Siebera) 
is practically endemic, and has thirty Australian species, mainly western, 
but with a noticcable eastern (New South Wales and Queensland) repre- 
sentation, Xanthosia is an endemic genus of not specially ornamental 
herbs, mainly, but by no means exclusively, occurring in Western Aus- 
tralia. Actinotus also is endemic; ‘New South Wales ‘has five species. A. 
Helsanthi, DLabill., is the well-known “Flannel Flower” of New ‘South 
Wales. 

The Compostrm take the fourth place in the flora of Australia, with 635 
species. In the “ Flora Australiensis,’ Bentham gave the number at nearly 
500, arranged under eighty-eight. genera, thirty-nine (of which eighteen 
were then monotypie) being endemic to Australia. 

The principal Australian genera are Aster, Helichrysum, Helipterum, 
Brachycome, Calotis, Podolepis, Angianthus, Gnephosis, and Senecio. 

Ti ig not surprising, considering the facility (e.g., by means of pappuses) 
with which so many species are distributed, that there is less local distribution 
of Composites than in any other large family. 


Some species, e.g., Helichrysum, Helipterum, Waitzia, Cephalipterum, are 
cultivated as “Evertastings”; others, e.g., Aster, Humea, Ammobtum, 
Senecio, Brachucome, are herbs and shrubs capable of adorning the garden; 
while some are mere weeds. 

The Epacrwacrx flourish in profusion both as regards species and 
individuals. The two grand divisions into Styphelies, with indehiscent, 
usually drupaceous. fruit, and the Epacree, with loculicidally dehiscent 
capsule, are sharply defined. Taking the genus Styphelia, it is a question 
of one large genus (193 species at. present) or a number of genera as defined 
by Robert Brown and others, and approved by Bentham. It is admitted 
that these are species with intermediate characters, but the genera or sub- 
genera have mostly such characteristic facies that it seems regrettable 
to abandon them.. The position is summed up admirably by Bentham in 
ip “Flora Australiensis,” V, 145, and most field botanists will agree with 

im. 
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The genus Leucopogon, readily known by its small white flowers with 

bearded corolla lobes, is almost exclusively Australian, Most of the species 
are Western Australian, New South Wales coming next in order of number, 
but the genus is represented in all the States, 
' The original genus Styphelia (“ Five Corners”) has eleven species, chiefly 
New South Wales, and Astroloma ‘has three species in this State. Space 
does not permit detailed reference to the remaining genera, except to say 
that when in fruit many of the shrubs look very beautiful. Some of the 
Stypheliex in flower are very pretty. 

The beauty of the section Epacree rests mainly in its flowers, and the 
genus Epacris ig pre-eminent in that respect. The genus is mostly 
east Australian, New South Wales having nineteen species. Richea Gunnit, 
Hook, a small shrub, is found in this State; also a species of Dracophyllum, 
which is smaller. The giant D. Fitzgeraldi, F. y. M., occurs in Lord Howe 
Tsland. 

The Sotanacee are represented chiefly in Ausivalia by the genera 
Solanum and Anthocercis; while the principal masticatory of the aborigines 
is Duboisia Hopwoodii, F. v. M., a shrub found ouly in the interior; there are 
three other species, two belonging to the brushes of the east coast. The 
genus Solanum is best developed in New South Wales and Queensland. 
Anthocercis is endemic and differs from Duboisia in having a capsular 
fruit; the genus has many representatives in New South Wales. 

The Myoporaces form an almost entirely Australian family, the genus 
Myoporum being represented only to a small extent in the Indian Archi- 
pelago and the Pacific Islands, and by one species in tropical Africa. One 
Australian species (M. tenuifolium, G. Forst.) extends to New Caledonia. 
There are in all fifteen species, and they are well distributed throughout 
the States, M. platycarpum, R. Br., the “ Sugar Tree,” which often exudes 
a saccharine substance, being a well-known tree of the interior. 

But the glory.of the family is the genus Zremophila (including Pholidia). 
They are mainly Western and South Australian, but they have a very strong 
New [South Wales contingent. They are essentially dry-country species, and 
are mostly of an ornamental character, bearing a profus sion of flowers, varied 
and dainty in tint, but unfortunately tlie colour is lost in drying. They are 
shrubs varying in size. 

The VreRBENACEE are very interesting, The whole of the genera of the 
Chloanthee are endemic. Of the other sections the Lantana (L. Camara, 
L.) is an introduced species, and its aggressiveness has caused great de- 
vastation in the eastern portion of the State. Gmelina has three species, 
and includes @. Leichhardti, F. v. M., a beautiful tree of the brushes of New 
South Wales, which yields the especially valuable timber known as “ Native 
Beech.” Avicennia officinalis, L., widely distributed in other parts of the 
world, is known here as “ White Mangrove,” and encircles the Australiam 
coast. 

Of the Lazare, the genera of the well-marked tribe Prostantherew alone 
are endemic of the five genera which compose it. Prostanthera is by far 
the most important, followed by Hemigenta (including Hemiandra), Micro- 
corys, and Westringia. As regards Prostanthera, the preponderance of 
species (thirty-three) is in New South Wales. With the prevailing colour of 
the flowers purple or purplish, some of the species are singularly floriferous: 
and beautiful. The lovely P. Siebert, Benth., of eastern New South Wales 
may be cited; also P. lasianthos, Labill., ““Mint Bush,” a tall shrub which 
lines water- ~courses in most of the States, 

Hemigenia is mainly Western Australian, though New South Wales has 
two species. Westringia is distributed more evenly; New South Wales has. 
six species. ; 
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The family Sausonaceaz is diffused so widely and of such high economic 
importance to pastoralists, that we are apt to look upon it as more Aus- 
tralian than it is. Some of the principal genera are not endemic in 
Australia, e.g., Chenopodium, Atriplex, Kochia, but they are richly repre- 
sented by endemic species, while the number of individuals is very great, 
“Salt bush” being the characteristic vegetation of enormous areas, While 
the genera are well distributed throughout the States, they are indicative 
of salinity, and are most commonly found in regions of low rainfall or in 
proximity to the sea. Salt bushes combined with native grasses provide 
an. excellent mixture for merino sheep, and undoubtedly improve the texture 
of the wool. 


The genus Ptilotus (Trichinium) is an extensive and purely Australian 
genus of AMARANTACE&, usually, but not exclusively, occurring in regions 
of low rainfall. The flowers are in dense cylindroid spikes, usually pink, 
purple, or yellowish, and often known as “ Silky-heads.” The individuals 
are often gregarious, covering large areas with a bright colouring. 


The PRroreace# form the third in order of abundance of species in Aus- 
tralia, distributed over thirty-four genera, some of the principal being 
Grevillea, Hakea, Persoonia, Banksia. Every tribe is found in Australia, 
which is the chief seat of the family, although it is well represented in 
South Africa. 


Hicksbeachia, Helicia, Macadamia, Strangea, Stenocarpus, Embothriwm 
are confined to the brushes of New South Wales and Queensland. 


The genera I[sopogon, Persoonia, Grevillea, Hakea, Banksia occur in every 
State, while Grevillea and Persvonia are the only genera,in which any State 
has more species than Western Australia; the numbers being Grevillea— 
New South Wales, 77; Western Australia, 70; and Persoonia—New South 
Wales, 32; and Western Australia, 25. Durbin shows the peculiar distri- 
bution of Western Australia, 7; and New South Wales, 1 


The copious woodiness of the follicle is observed in many genera of Pro- 
teacex, e.g., Hakea and Xylomelum; in the latter genus it is so pronounced 
as to earn for it the name of “ Wooden Pear”; this protection to the seeds 
is doubtless an adaptation in view of the frequent burning off which falls 
to the lot of ‘Proteaceous shrubs. 

It is only in the brushes of New South Wales and Queensland that the 
Proteace attain their largest development, Macadamia terntfolia, F. v. M. 
(yielding an excellent edible nut); Orites excelsa, R. Br., and Grevillea 
robusta, A. Cunn. (both “Silky Oaks”); Stenocarpus sinuatus, Endl. (the 
“ Firetree’) and S. salignus, R. Br. (Red Silky Oak); HEmbothrium Wick- 
hami, Hill and F. v. M.; Buckinghamia celsissima, F. v. M., Cardwellia 
sublimis, F. v. M., and a few others attaining the magnitude of first-class 
trees. 

Hundreds of species of Proteacex are well worthy of cultivation. Amongst 
the very great number of beautiful shrubs, the gorgeous Telopea specios- 
issima, R. Br., or “Waratah,” stands pre-eminent. Of the trees, Grevillea 
robusta, A. Cunn., and Stenocarpus sinuatus, Endl., are, perhaps, seen most 
frequently in gardens, but there is a wonderful and beautiful collection to 
choose from. Many of the shrubs have charming “cut leaved” foliage, and 
are worthy of attention for that characteristic alone. Many of the Banksias 
(“ Bottlebrushes”’) are delightful plants, often bizarre. 

The THyMELACE are represented almost exclusively by the Australian 
genus Pimelea, of which there are seventy-six species, fairly well distributed 
throughout the States. They are usually small plants and not particularly 
ornamental, but some may be classed as such, especially the showy Queens- 
land P. hematostachya, F. v. M. The bark is fibrous and very tough, and 
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that obtained from the larger species was formerly used by the aborigines for 
making little bags. 

Turning to the SanraLacksz, Hxocarpus includes the “ Native Cherry,” 
which has won so much renown through having “the stone outside the 
fruit,” H. cupressiformis, Labill., being the best known. The genus is dis- 
tributed widely throughout Australia. It is root-parasitic like so many of its 
congeners, the family in this respect, as well as in floral characters, showing 
close affinity te the Loranthacee. Leptomeria (“Native Currant”) and 
Choretrum are genera of erect leafless shrubs, the former more western and 
the latter more eastern in its distribution. The well-known Quandong is 
Fusanus acuminatus, R. Br. Both genera extend to eastern Australia, but 
they are essentially plants of low rainfall. 

The CastvartNack# are known as Oaks or She-oaks in Austra- 
lia, some are widely diffused, while a few are mostly eastern. Some are 
shrubs; in the dry country there are trees of medium size; in eastern 
Australia some species become very large. They occur in the desert, in 
dry rocky country, in saline soils both near the coast and inland, and the 
largest trees, River Oak (C. Cunninghamiana, Miq.), mark the courses of 
the eastern rivers. 

The genus Podocarpus, called “Damsons” because of the enlarged 
succulent peduncle, comprises six species found in Australia, although the 
genus occurs also in South America and Eastern Asia. Five of the species 
are endemic, while one extends to Malaya. P. elata, R. Br., is the “She or 
Brown Pine,” a large tree of New South Wales and Queensland. P. 
spinulosa, R. Br., is a bulky shrub of eastern New South ‘Wales, and P. 
alpina, R. Br., is a straggling appressed shrub found on mountain tops in 
the Australian Alps. 

Of the family Pivacrm, the genus Araucaria has a fine commercial 
tree, viz., A. Cunninghamii, Ait., the “ Hoop or White Pine,” of the brush 
forest of Northern New South Wales and Queensland. A. excelsa, R. Br., 
the “ Norfu'k Island Pine,” often planted in Australia, is not indigenous. 
Adventitious leaf or branch buds in the form of woody nodules, which are 
really abortive branches, are found in the bark of some trees, particularly 
those of certain Araucarias, 

The genus Cailitris is the most abundant pine in Australia. It contains . 
fifteen species, and is found from Tasmania to the tropics, and from the sea 
coast to the arid interior. Sometimes these trees, called “ Cypress Pines,” 
are so abundant as to be looked upon as a pest. They are usually beautiful 
trees, sometimes bright green, and sometimes glaucous, and the species are 
determined largely by the shape of the cone. They occur chiefly in New 
South Walks and Queensland. 

The Cycanace# are represented in Australia ty three genera, viz., Mfacro- 
zamia, Cycas, and Bowenia. The first is by far the most abundant, and is 
developed chiefly in eastern New South Wales and Queensland. There are 
sixteen species, M. spiralis, Mig., occurring extensively both in southern 
and northern New South Wales; a number of forms, MW. Fawcetti, hetero- 
mera, cylindrica, secunda, flexuosa, all named by C. Moore, were first 
brought under notice as horticultural varieties, but are good specics. All 
are less robust than M. spiralis. M. Perowskiana, Miq., is a taller species, 
which oceurs in the northern districts of the State. Macrozemias are called 
“Burrawangs ” in New South Wales. 

The interest of the small family AMARYLLIDE® lies in four of its seven 
genera, Doryanthes, Crinum. Calostemma, and Eurycles. 

Of Doryanthes there are two species, D. excelsa, Correa, and D. 
Palmeri, W. Hill; both are very large plants, with large sword-shaped leaves 
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and with very tall flowering stems and massive inflorescence. The former 

.is from coastal New South Wales and Queensland; the latter, which is 
somewhat variable, is confined to:southern Queensland. The flowers are 
crimson in colour. There is also-a small and beautiful species of Crinum, 
‘viz. CO. flaccidum, Herb., which is found in the interior of all the States 
except Tasmania. It hag wiite flowers. The two species of Calostemma, C. 
purpureum, R. Br., and C. luteum, Sims, occur in the drier country. 
‘Eurycles Cunningham, Ait., is found im north coastal districts, 

Lhe Australian Lrtace® are very numerous, but only some of the more 
prominent genera can be taken noticé of. Blandfordia, known as “ Christ- 
mas Bells,” comprises four species, three of which are found in coastal 
New South Wales. The flowers are reddish or reddish-brown or yellow, and 

“very ornamental. : 

Thysanotus is the “ Fringed Violet,” because the flowers are of a violet 
colour, and fringed at the edges. They are small plants, with grass-like 
leaves. There are twenty-one species, of which four are found in New 
South Wales. 

The genus Xerotes consists of thirty-seven species, rush-like plants, with 
small flowers usually dull-yellow, dioecious. Xanthorrhewas are the “ grass 
trees” of eastern Australia, the “ black-boys” of Western. Australia, and the 
“Yueeas” of Kangaroo Island and part of South Australia. They have 
usually a caudex, showing the charred bases of the grass-like leaves, which 
form a tuft at the top. Each caudex is surmounted by a spear-like’ flow- 
ering spike. They exude a yellowish or reddish resin which was known 
formerly as “Gum acecroides,” and now as ‘‘ Grass-tree Gum” or “ Black-boy 
Gum.” There are thirteen species, five occurring in New South Wales. 


Of Graminem, 483 species have been deseribed to date, and many ad- 
ditional species will doubtiess be brought under notice. From the economie¢ 
point of view they are very important, for they are the stand-by of the flocks 
and herds of the continent. It is not vossible to do justice to them in a 
brief sketch,.nor is it possible to refer to the rich crop of aliens, purposely 
or accidentally introduced. There are seventy-cight indigenous genera; but. 
only fourteen, comparatively small, are endemic. Taking them as a whole, 
the species are well diffused throughout the States, 


Of Panicwm there are seventy-five species; they are useful almost without 
exception. The long trailing Spinifex should not be confused with the 
“ Spinitex ” of bushmen, which is the name given to Triodza, mostly dense. 
hummocky, prickly species of the dry country. Neurachne is “ Mulga 
Grass,” because it is often found under Mulga (Acacia aneura, F: v. M.). Of 
Andropogon there are twenty-seven species, including some of the best fodder 
plants, such as “ Blue Grass,” e.g., A. seriecus, R. Br., and its allies. Anthis- 
tiria ciliata, L. f., is the weli-known “Kangaroo Grass,” A. membranacea. 
Lindl, “Flinders Grass,” while A. imberbis, Retz. is called “ Bundle 
Bundle” in Western Australia. Aristida with its characteristic trifid awn, | 
has ten species, and is often called “ Wire Grass.” ‘The inflorescence of 
Sitpa is sometimes elegantly plumose (particularly S. elegantissima, 
Labill.), while the hardened tip of the flowering glume enclosing the grain, 
aided by the twisted awn, bores into the flesh of animals, hence they are: 
called “Spear Grasses.” Certain species become obnoxious to the pastor- 
alist, but all yield useful feed when young. 


Several species of Danthonia are found, some of the best being D. -caes-- 
pitosa, Lab., D. pilosa, R. Br., D. semi-annularis, R. Br., D. carphoides, F. 
v. M, and D. racemosa, F. v. M. The Danthonias are amongst the most 
persistent of the native grasses, and provide excellent feed for stock in the 
interior, Astrebla is a small genus, but its triticoid species are valuable 
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dry-country grasses and are called “ Mitchell Grasses.” Cynodon dactylon, 
“LL. GC. Rich., is the“ Couch Grass ” of coastal New South Wales and’ Queens- 

Jand, one of -our’ most ‘valuable grasses for ‘pastures and for lawns; it is 
identical with the “Doub” of India -and the “Bermuda Grass” of the 
‘United States. 

_ There are thirteen species of Poa, some harsh-and some succulent fodder 
‘grasses. The introduced P. annua, 'L., is complementary to Cynodon ‘dacty- 
don, since it takes its place every winter. Hvagrostis claims twenty-eight 
‘species, all more or less valuable for sheep; some have an ornamental inflor- 
escence, and some are bulbous, and are capable of great drought resistance. 

Stenotaphium americanum, Sch., is an American grass acclimatised in 
the coastal districts, it is known invariably as “ Buffalo Grass,” from the 
circumstance that, in ‘the very early days, it, was first observed near Sydney 
after the visit of an American ship “The Buffalo.” It should, however, 
not be confused ‘with the grass known in America'as Buffalo (Boutelowa). 

The Brazilian Paspalum délaiatum, Poir., and the South African Chloris 
-Gayena, Kunth, ‘have proved themselves valuable fodder grasses for dairy 
cattle. Ammophila arundinacea, Host., “‘ Marram Grass,” has proved an 
admirable sand stay. 

Lianes, or vegetable ropes, are-not unusual in the brushes, being generally 
‘the stem of a species of Vitis; these contain water, and the bushman cuts. 
them into lengths and more -suo obtains drinking-water from them. They 
grow in the warmer coastal brushes, where the Ratofall is good, though 
running water may be some miles away. 

In moderately dry and very dry country the oe and the white 
men cn occasion, dig up the roots of certain trees, and obtain drinking 
-water therefrom. The trees-usually employed are certain Maliees or dwarf 
Eucalyptus, particularly Z, dumosa, A. Cunn, and £. oleesa, F. v. M., also 
Hakea lencoptera, F. v. M. (one of the needle-bushes). 


Some Problems of the Pastoral Industry. 

Australia is a’ great pastoral country, arid, as in other countries, a small. 
percentage of sheep and cattle is lost every year through eating certain 
‘plants. The matter is under investigation, and the following facts have 
-been ascertained :— 

1. Certain forage plants (grasses and others) contain cyanogenetic glu- 
cosides. Poisonous results take place. at certain seasons of the. 
year (though perhaps not every year), as regards the‘same plant 
in a given area. 

2. A few plants contain saponins and even more virulent poisons, ¢:g., 
certain Leguniinose (Gastrolebium, Isotropis, Oxylobium), par- 
ticularly in Western Australia, although New South Wales also. 
is troubled in this respect. 

8. Some succulent plants, ¢e.g.,.H#uphorbia Drummondii, “Boiss., are 
apparently responsible for many deaths among stocks. but it has 
been shown that the cause of death is hoven, and that only tired 
and hungry animals, which eat immoderately, are affected by 
them. 

4, Certain Leguminose iSuatisona derange the nervous systems of 
stock eating them; the animals develop an inordinate appetite for 
the plants, eventually becoming so-called Pea-eaters, or Indigo- 
eaters, and absolutely useless to the owner, death finally superven- 
ing. The symptoms are analogous to those known as Lathyrism, 
‘Nenta,.Loco disease, in other parts of the world. 

5. The abundant Trefoil (Afedicago) family is responsible for Trefoil 
dermatitis, a rather bad skin disease, amongst stock in the spring 
months. 
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The United States, South America, and South Africa have problems of 
a like nature before them, and the difficulty is not solved when the plant- 
culprit, be it poisonous or not, is detected. ‘The problem to be solved is how 
to prevent the deaths of stock by applying either a preventive or an antidote. 
With large flocks and herds spread over large areas, individual treatment 
has special practical difficulties. 

It is a very common aud empirical practice to attribute the deaths of stock 
to poison plants. Asa matter of fact, Australia appears to possess. singularly 
few poison plants which are injurious to stock, or which contain active 
principles which may be utilized as drugs. 


Weed Legistation. 


As Australia becomes developed, there is an increasing tendency in all 
the States to extend local self-government, and coping with weeds becomes 
usually one of the functions of local bodies. The underlying idea is that 
local people know the plants which are most noxious to them, and the func- 
tion of the State Government is indorsement of their recommendations for 
proscription of specific weeds, subject to power of veto. This affords the 
necessary Government control, preventing local bodies, which may not have 
special knowledge, taking action prejudicial to their own interests. 

The Pest Prickly Pear (Opuntia inermis) is dealt with by special legisla- 
tion, both in New South Wales and Qucensland. 

Under the Federal Quarantine Act, 1908-20, the introduction is pro- 
hibited of plants affected by certain diseases (caused chiefly by fungi), which 
mostly atlect economic plants. The importation of certain weeds also is 
prohibited, but they are already firmly established in the Commonwealth, 
some being very widely diffused. The object of the legislation is to put 
difficulties in the way of the importation of known pests into clean areas, 
the destruction of weed pests, in the Commonwealth being a function of the 
State authorities. 

In New South Wales, legislation was passed recently to prescribe a stand- 
ard of purity and vitality in respect of agricultural seeds sold by seedsmen. 
_ Many of the Australian weeds were introduced into the country in the 
first years of settlement. They came from Britain in the packing of goods 
earried by the first fleet, from Rio de Janeiro, the Cape, and Caleutta, the 
two former being ports of call on the outward voyage, and the two latter 
being visited from Sydney for food supplies. In later years, a trade in 
horses with Chilian ports was responsible for the introduction of such plants 

as Xanthium svinosum, the so-called Bathurst Burr.. 


As time went by, no restriction of any kind was placed on the introduction 
of plants, and gradually the varietics of weeds increased to the present 
formidable extent, and, being let loose on a virgin continent, brought about 
unexpected results. 


The importation of enormous fodder supplics during periods of drought 
tas been a prolific source of introduction of weed seeds, not only from 
various parts of the continent enjoying a good season, but also-from beyond 
seas. All the States contain large arcas of unalienated lands, where weeds 
are allowed to flourish to the detriment of adjoining holdings. With an 
increase of population, this dificulty will be overcome. . 

Prickly Pear—The spread of the pest known as Prickly Pear, as in the 
valley of the Hunter and north-western New South Wales and Queensland, 
is one of the most remarkable instances of plant-aggressiveness known in 
any part of the world. A form of Opuntia inermis, P. DC., has already 
devastated these two States to such an extent as to cause anxiety, for the 
cforts to stem its continuous advance have not met with much success. 
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In New South Wales there are about 8,500,000 acres of pear-infested coun- 
try, and the cost of eradicating the pear is estimated to be twelve millions 
sterling. Improved methods of using poison spray can now: be-applied. 


The pear does not attain its: best development in the coastal districts, 
which have a comparatively high rainfall, and a fairly dense population. 
In the regions climatically. suited to it; there are but few people, .and in 
broken country it gets a practically impregnable hold. It is so tenacious 
of life, and so adapted to its environment, that so far-no economical method 
‘of destruction has been discovered, and the difficulty of the problem is 
inereased enormously by the. fact that the sides and tops of hills, gullies, 
and other places which are rough and difficult of access, have to be left as 
breeding-places for the pest. 


' Less-than.a.dozen species of Opuntia have escaped from: cultivation and 
“spread:to any. extent, but all the others put tegether- have-not spread so 
-extensively as the species designated as Pest-pear. 


Prickly pear was introduced to Australia (the number of species is 
unknown) from Rio de Janiero. Governor Phillip touched at that port 
of his outward voyage in 1789, and brought’it as food for the cochineal 
insect he desired to introduce with the object of founding an industry. 


O. aurentiaca, Gillies, i is a small spiny species with brittle joints, which 
“is spre ading both.in. New South. Wales and Queensland. Its brittleness and 
spininess combine. to make: it a plant to be dreaded. Under the name. of 
“Jointed Cactus” it is rapidiy becoming:a. formidable pest, which requires 
special. attention, though it las. not the special colonising. power of the 
Pest-pear. 


The Pest-pear has:a partiality for: good soil, and-is far less formidable in 
appearance than some of the species. It-is-not tall, for:the tall species -have 
distinct and separate stems, while this species has ramifying’stems hard to 

_disentangle. and get at; it’ has: comparatively few spines; but’ its barbed 
spinules, which are produced abundantly, cause severe irritation in man and 
beast. In addition, it has a remarkable facility for repreduction, being 
propagated by birds-and stock which eat the-seeds, while. every point or 
portion of one forms a new plant. 


Eichhornia speciosa, Kunth, the so-called “Water. Hyacinth,” originally 
imported from: Europe as an ornamental plant, has adapted itself readily to 
Australian conditions. From Northern New South Wales to Central 
Queensland, it is filling lagoons and clogging water-courses; inflicting very 
severe. damage where fresh water for drinking purposes in lagoons and 
creeks is especially valuable, and causing interference to navigation even 
in fairly large rivers. 


Some of our worst weeds: inelude Bacau Burr (Xanthium spinosum, L. ); 
St. John’s Wort (Hypericum perforatum), which occasions. much. cencern in 
the south-eastern tableland and in the Mudgee district; Noogoora Burr (X. 
strumarium), Sweet Briar (Rosa rubiginosa, L.),. Blackberry (Rubus 
fruticosus, L.), Lantana (Lantana: Camara, L.),. Prickly Pear (Opuntia 

.spp.), Star Thistle (Centaurea caleitrapa, L.), and other. species of Cen- 
turea, Black Thistle (Carduus lanceolatus; I); Cape Weed (Cryptostemma 
calendulaceum, R. Br.), Stinkwort (/nula graveolens, Desf.), Sorrel (Ru- 
mex acetosella, L.), Dock (Rumex crispus, L.), and other species, Purple- 
top (Verbena bonariensis, L.), and others, Corn Gromwell (Lithospermum 
arvense, L.), Yellow Poppy (Argemone mextcana, L.), Tree Tobacco (Nico- 
tiana.glauca, Grah.), Mallow Weed (Modiola caroliniana, J..), Thorn Apple 
(Datura. stramonium, L.), Nut Grass (Cyperus rotundus, L.), Wild Oats 
(Avena fatua, L.). 
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Destruction of Forests. 


The deliberate destruction has arisen from two causes—(1) the destruction 
of trees to convert them into timber; and (2) the destruction of trees and 
shrubs in the formation or improvement of pastoral and arable land. In 
(1) the requirements of engineering and mining works, building, fencing, 
furniture, etc., have to be provided for. Under (2) the burning-off has been 
incessant, but a fair percentage of dead timber has been converted into 
household fuel in the vicinity of towns. ‘ 

The removal of the trees of a forest destroys the plant equilibrium, and 
interesting changes take place, particularly in the brush. 

The compensating extent of natural re-afforestation is considerable, 
although sometimes overlooked. Some species, ¢.g., Eucalyptus pilularis, 
Sm., the Blackbutt, re-afforest rapidly in forest land, and it is known that 
the seeds of forest trees, which pass through sheep and cattle, and are 
trampled into the soil, are responsible for the conversion of large areas of 
grass Jand into forest in the easterm States. 

Some areas in New South Wales are being planted in a systematic 
manner, under the auspices of the Forestry Commission. 


Vernacular Names for Australian Plants. 


The person who complains (without qualification) of the confusion of 
common names applied to Australian plants, sometimes loses sight of the 
fact that Australia is as large as Europe, and that even in Europe the appli- 
cation of vernacular names to plants is often profuse and bewildering. The 
Briton, Greek, and Scandinavian have different languages, and their. plant 
names are (like those of Australians) often uncertain and difficult of 
interchange. Our difficulties have arisen partly because the continent 
began to be settled only about a century and a third ago, and then by 
a handful of people, very few of whom were educated. They came to a 
continent whose flora was unknown, even to botanists, and, as they spread 
into new areas they gave similar names to trees which appeared to them to 
be similar, and which, in many cases, ‘have only recently been shown to be 
different. ° 


The predominant vegetation (Eucalyptus) has a very similar facies, and 
it is not surprising that the ordinary citizen has shown no greater know- 
ledge of it than the botanist. 


Then again the early colonists had a limited vernacular, because they 
could use only comparative terms while the plants of their native ccuntries 
showed little similarity to those of Australia. 


Even the aboriginals were grouped into tribes with different languages, 
and in the comparatively few cases'in which they had names for plants, 
these names did not pass current over large areas. 


In some cases the aborigina] names have been adopted by the white popu- 
lation. Some attempt has been made to standardise the vernaculars for 
Australian plants, but the chief difficulty arises from the fact that most 
plant names are restricted to small areas. When the economic yalue of a - 
certain plant becomes established, particularly when it is placed on the 
market, a common name is often given to it, and it becomes mvrec or less 
standardised. However, with the spread of education, it is confidently 
expected that the use of botanical names, at least as to genus, will present 
fewer difficulties. But it must be borne in mind that the study of 
natural history has an attraction for only a limited portion of the popula- 
tion, while of the naturalists but few take special interest in plants, and 
fewer still in their vernacular nomenclature. 


POPULATION. 


Earty ENUMERATIONS. 


lf the early years of its-existence satisfactory particulars of the population 

of the colony are not:obtainable, for although frequent musters of the 
population took place during the first forty years, the first actual census of 
New South Wales was not taken until the year 1828. 


‘The particulars elicited by these musters were scanty, and, notwithstanding 
heavy penalties were provided against defaulters, it is known that in most 
instances the enumerations were incomplete. However, the approximate 
population at the end of each year from 1788 is definitely ascertainable, and 
at quinquennial intervals from 1790 to 1825 may be stated as follows for 
a whole of the territory known as New South Wales, including Norfolk 
[sland :— . ; 


Year. Population. Year. : Population, 
_ 1790 bee ... 2,800 1810 axe .-- 10,100 
1795 i .-. 4,500 1815 Pe ... 18,800 
1800 i ... 6,200 | 1820... ... 25,300 
1805 wie ... 7,400 1825 wits ... 83,500 


In 1788, at the establishment of the colony by Governor Phillip, the 
population was 1,024. 

After 1828 there was a rapid increase in population, induced by the 
steady development of the Colony, and by the expansion of settlement which ~ 
followed the opening of the interior by exploration. A system of assisted 
immigration was introduced, and at the census of 1833 the population had 
increased to 60,794, an advance of 66 per cent. having occurred during the 
period of five years. 

With the rapid expansion of settlement a great demand for labour was 
created, and the high rates of wages‘attracted many unassisted immigrants 
in the next twenty years. The most powerful factor in promoting develop- 
ment was, however, the discovery of rich goldfields in the early fifties. . 

‘Quinquennial enumerations-of the population were made between 1828 
and.1861. The results shown below are for the Colony of New South Wales 
within the boundaries existing at the time of taking the census, unless other- 
wise stated. 


: Increase, 
Date of Census. Males. Females, “Total. 

: Number. Per cent. 
1828—November ...|. 27,611 8,987 36,598 |... Shan 
1833—September2 ...) 44,644.) —«:16, 150 60,794 | 24,196 | - 66-1 
1836-—September2 .... 55,539 | . 21,557 77,096 | 16,302 | °26'8 

- 1841—March 2 - 87,298 43,558 130.856 || °53,760 69:7 
1846—March 2... -..| 114,769 74,840 | 189,609 | 58,753 44-9 
ete sae Victotia| $ 155,845 112,499 | 268,344 | 78,735 4L5 

Nei (t 100,217 78,481 178,668 
Incl 

ea | +. 150,488 119,234 269,722 ‘es st, 
: ‘March 1 Q3and Pe Ny + . 
oe | tee 139,994 | 312,646 | 252,640 | 73,972 | 41-4 
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Victoria was founded in July, 1851, by the separation of the District of 
Port Phillip, with a population of 77,345, from New South Wales, and after 
the census year of 1856 there was yet another reduction in the territory of 
New South Wales by the separation of Queensland, in 1859, with a population 
of about 17,000. 


Census EnumeErAtions, 1861-1921. 


The successive censuses up to 1901 were taken under authority of the 
State Government, and latterly were more or less uniform with those of the 
other Australian States. On the establishment of the Commonwealth, 
the matter of census was adopted as a Federal function, and enumerations 
of population are now made under authority of the Federal Government, 
federal machinery being utilised to secure uniformity in all States. 


With the exception of the territory ceded to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in 1911, New South Wales has occupied its present boundaries since 
1859, and census particulars are available at regular decennial intervals 
since 1861. These particulars furnish a connected and accuraté summary 
of the development of population since that date, and a survey of the growth 
of the total population is shown in the following table :— 


Increase in Population since 
Ts previous Census. Number of 
Year. Population. Number of Pe cf 
Population. Average Mile. : 
Numerical. Proportion. Annual Rate. 
per cent. | per cent. 
1861 350,860 100 172,192* 91-00 6-98 1:12 
1871 503,981 144 153,121 43-64 3-69 1-62 
1881 751,468 214 247,487 49-11 4-08 2-41 
1891 1,132,234 323 380,766 50-67 4:19 3°64 
1901 1,359,133 387 226,899 20-04 1-84 4:38 
1911 1,648,746 470 289,613 21-31 1-95 5-32 
1921 2,101,292 599 452,546 27-45 2-46 6-79 
*Since 1851. 


From this and the preceding table it is apparent that a very rapid growth 
of population proceeded between 1828 and 1891, and that this growth was 
especially great between 1851 and 1861, when the gold discoveries were 
attracting eager fortune-hunters from other parts of the world, many of 
whom remained as settlers. After the gold rushes had ceased, the increase 
of population proceeded at a steadier rate, but, though neither the average 
annual rate of increase nor the proportionate increase of that period was 
again equalled, the actual numerical expansion in later periods has been 
greater. Indeed, the lull which occurred in the growth of population during 
the sixties developed gradually into a period of increasingly rapid expansion 
after 1871, and the next twenty years were, from a relative point of view, 
a time of unexcelled development. 


It is significant that this speedy development proceeded during a period 
of remarkably flourishing trade, and came to an end when the trade boom 
ended in the commercial crisis of the early nineties. 


The next twenty years were a period of little progress in the development 
of population, the reasons being the commercial and industrial stagnation 
which followed the crisis of 1893, the migratory and other losses due to the 
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war in South Africa, the bad effects of the severe drought of 1902-3, and a 
more potent though, perhaps, subsidiary cause—the heavy decline in the 
birth-rate which lowered the rate of natural increase. 

A new period of prosperity opened early in the twentieth century, and 
the full weight of this trade revival told in the period 1911 to 1921, when the 
tide of population turned more definitely in favour of the growth of the 
State. Despite the serioys effects of the war in diminishing the birth-rate, 
in temporarily stopping immigration, and in causing an exodus of men of 
reproductive ages, many of whom did not return, and despite the smaller 
losses occasioned by the influenza epidemic of 1919, the period showed a 
greater relative expansion than either of its predecessors, and by far the 
greatest numerical increase on record. 

During this period also the population of New South Wales increased 
at a. faster average rate than that of any other State, and the consequently 
increased proportion of the population of the Commonwealth in New South 
Wales placed it in a position of greater relative importance. 

The following statement shows the population of each State and Territory 
of the Commonwealth at the last two censuses in comparison, and the 
average annual rate of increase during the period. The figures are exclusive 
of aborigines of full blood. 


: | Proportion in Each State | Average 

Census Census ' or Territory. Annual Rate 

State or Territory. | Population, Population, | of Therents 

aes | qe11. rm. 

} 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 

New South Wales ..| 1,646,734 | 2,099,763 36°96 38-67 2-46 
Victoria... =... 1,818,551 | 17530114 29-53 28°19 1°52 
Queensland Ms ass 605,513 | 755,573 13°60 13°92 2°23 
South Australia .., wee 408, 558 494,867 9°17 9°13 1°93 
Western Australia «| 282,114 329,228 6°33 6-06 1°55 
Tasmania ... oe vee! - 191,211 213,527 4°29 3°91 111 
Northern Territory —.. 3,310 3,734 | 0°08 0°07 1-22 
Federal Capital Territory 1,714 2,572 | 0°04 0-05 4:14 
Commonwealth ...| 4,435,005 5,429,378 | 100-00 100-00 2°00 


Sources of Increase. 


The following statement shows the extent to which each source, natural 
increase and net immigration, has contributed to the growth of the popu- 
lation during the census periods since 1861; in calculating the increase from 
1901 to 1921, the population of the Federal Capital Territory has been taken 
. into consideration, and aborigines have been included. 


H 
Numerical Increase. | Average Annual Rate of Increase. 
Period. S ; ; 
Natural. pe Total. Natural, aoa Total. 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent, 
1861-71 106,077 47,044 153,121 2°68 — 1:27 3°69 
1871-8t 140,382 107,105 247,487 2°49 1:95 4:08. 
1881-91 211,301 169,465 380,766 2°51 2°05 4°19 
1891-1901 226,676 223 226,899 1:84 Nil. 1°84 
1901-11 - 247,865 41,748 289,613 1°69 0:30 1°95 
1911-21 318,530 134,016 452,546 1°78 78 2°46 
— ——| —. —— —__- ——— rn 
1861-1921 1,250,831 499,601 | 1,750,432 2°14 0°59 2°71 
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The natural increase has been by far the greater cause of growth in the 
population and, as would be expected, has: provided steadily increasing 
additigns. The rate of natural increase has fluctuated with a-falling tendency 
throughout the period, but.a very sudden. fall occurred’ after 1890 owing to 
the rapid decline in the birth-rate. Immigration has always‘been a subor- 
dinate cause: of growth, but has intermittently provided considerable 
additions to the population, although over a perfod of sixty years, the net 
immigration amounts to only 499,601; or about two-sevenths of the total 
increase. Immigration proceeded rapidly until 1886, when it declined 
heavily; and did not reyive until 1905, when the State reintroduced’ its 
policy of affording assistance to immigrants. Between the years 1892 and 
1904, the State actually lost more than ten thousand inhabitants by net 
emigration. ~The rate of increase due to net immigration, measured: in 
relation to population, has been very variable, and though considerable 
improvement is evident in the past thirty years, the rate is still much 
below that of former years. % 


It is probable that the last decennial. period would have shown a very 


considerable improvement in all respects, had: it not. been for the unusual 
influences brought to bear by the war, and the epidemic of influenza in 1919. 


The actual annual movement of population in New South Wales between 
the last two censuses was as follows :— 


Increase during Year. _ Increase per cent. during Year. 
Year ended 3 
aa Natural. tie a n. | Total. Natural. Immigration. Total. 
} i } 
1911 30,498 34,890 65,388 1-83 2-12 4:05 
1912 33,107 51,874 | 84,981 1-94 3-05 4:99 
‘1913 - 32,402 26,837 | 59,239 180 | 151 3-31 
tol4 34,838 1,323 36,161 1-89 ‘07 1-96 
1915 33,275 |(—) 20,193 13,082 1-76 (=) 107 1 +69 
1916 32,221 |) 41,006 (—) 8,785 1-70 |(—) 216 —) -46 
1917 34,498 41 34,539 1:83 Nil. 1:83 
1918 31,860 9,951 | 41,811 | 1-66 52 | 2-18 
1919 22,143 54,148 76,291 | 1-09 2-65 . O74” 
1920 _ 33,013 20,129. 53,142 1-58 -96 254: 


{—) Decrease. 


This table reflects very clearly the effects of the war upon the growth of 
population. During the three years 1911 to 1913 natural and migratory. 
causes combined to produce a growth which, in point of magnitude, was 
unprecedented and, in point of rate, was nearly as rapid as that of any 
similar period in the previous fifty years. The advent of war in 1914 caused 
@ practical cessation of immigration in the latter part of the year, while at 
the same time the despatch of forces oversea caused a heavy drain of 
emigration, which increased during 1915 and 1916 so much as to cause a 
large excess. of departures aver arrivals. From 1917 to 1919. the return 
of troopsecaused an increasing flow of arrivals, and restored a temporarily 
absent element of population. In. 1920 the last detachments of soldiers 

- returned, and there was considerable immigration from other States. After 
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1914 the number of births annually diminished and the natural increase 
showed a considerable falling off, especially in 1919, when the epidemic of 
influenza caused heavy mortality. 

A very large movement of population takes place each year into and out 
of New South Wales, but is due more to the migratory habits of a large section 
of the inhabitants and to the movements of tourists and business men than 
to immigration or emigration. properly so-called. 

The net immigration of New South Wales is the excess of arrivals i in over 
departures from the State, and is the result principally of intercourse with 
oversea countries, though of recent years the greater part of the immigrants 
have come from or through other Australian States. 

The interstate and oversea movement. of people to and from New South 
Wales is sabia in the SOHOWINE tables — 
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Arrivals in New South Wales. Departures from New South Wales. 
: Year, } Interstate. Rain Interstate. To- 
———-——————| _ other Total, |-—— : other “Total, 
By Land. | By Sea. Countries. | . By Land.| By Sea. Countries. are 


1911 184,625 | 71,262 | 70,405 | 326,292 | 183,391 | 66,922] 41,089 | 291,403 
1912 | 201,462 | 75,872 87,916 | 365,260 | 193,880 71,179 | 48,317 | 313,376 - 
-1913. | 213,130 | 71,490 | 75,259.| 859,879 | 213,557 | 63,923 | 50,562 338,042 
‘1914 | 233,723 | 78,875 | 67,268 | 376,866 | 235,898 | 71,976 | 67,770 | 375,548 
1915 | 249,854 | 65,736 45,939 | 961,529 | 244,543 | 58,811 | 78,368 | 381,722 
1916 | 266,751 | 55,423 | 49,354 | 371,528 | 267,114 | 51,624 93,796 | 412,534 
1917 | 234,673 | 40,095 | 35,063 | 309,831 | 224,029 | 36,587 | 49,174 | 309,790 


1918 | 270,867 | 28,868 | 38,744. 338,479 | 263,239 | 25,493 | 39,796 | 328,528 


1919 | 220,765 | 19,498 | 92,276 | 333,539 | 218,696 | 17,191 | . 43,504 | 279,391 


1920 | 269,934 | 41,134 | 72,515 | 383,583 | 267,318 | 35,904 | 60,232 363,454 


Of the total movement more than 75 per cent. is with other Australian 
States, and one-third of the movement with countries outside Australia is 
with New Zealand. The interstate movement over the past ten years has 
constituted the greater source of increase for, by this means, New South 
‘Wales has gained 74,863 inhabitants as against 63,131 from countijes 
oversea. 


Assisted. Imm igre t10N. 


Recognising the need of a more rapid increase in soaiviion, in es to 
develop the vast resources and latent wealth of the country, the State Govern- 
ment arranged in 1905 for the systematic advertisemént in the United 
Kingdom of the. advantages offered to immigrants. The cost of the passage 
to desirable settlers was partly paid by the Government; and residents of 
New South Wales were enabled to arrange, by nomination, assisted passages 
for relatives and friends. 

Under an agreement with the States, the Federal Government: co- opersted 
in the scheme by undertaking the advertisement of the resources of Australia, 
while the selection of immigrants was conducted by the representatives of 
the individual States, which also arranged the assisted passages. 0 1 < 
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The number of persons assisted to immigrate since 1911 is shown hereunder. 


Total Assisted eset gt lene ea 

Year. Immigrants. Frqneluded in Preceding). 

Males. | Females. Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 
1911 5,880 | 4,042 9,922 | 3,647 3,279: | 6,926 
1912: 8,361 | 6,595 | 14,956 | 5,205 | 5,477 | 10,682 
1913 4,181 | 5,682 9,863 | 3,336 | 4,999 | 8,335 
1914. 2,463 | 3,16] 5,624 1,574: | 2,440 | 4,014 
1915 536 | 1,161 1,696 495 825 | 1,320 
1916 185 470 655 184 395 579 
1917 68 188 256 63 167 230 
1918 31 168 199 31 168 199 
1919 16 52 68 15 52 67 
1920 1,526 | 1,743 3,269 | 1,335 | 1,380 | 2,715 - 
1921 2,270 | 2,130 4,500 | 2,136 | 1,807 | 3,943 


The immigrants arriving during the war period were principally dependents 
of persons already domiciled in the State. In 1919 suitable shipping space 
was taxed to its utmost capacity to provide transport for troops returning 
from the war, and, owing to the. pressure of repatriation, conditions did not 
favour immigration. During 1920 and 1921 considerable numbers of Imperial 
ex-Service men were granted free passages by the Imperial Government, 
and[many female domestic workers were granted assisted passages. 

Full details relating to assisted immigration are shown in the chapter on 
Employment and Industrial Arbitration. 


Porpu.ation IN INTERCENSAL YEARS, 


Reliable estimates of the population are required during the intercensal 
periods for many purposes affecting the welfare of the community. Apart 
from its value as the standard by which other statistics are measured, 
the population is used as the basis of important political and financial 
arrangements between the Government of the Commonwealth and the 
individual States, as, for instance, in the distribution amongst the States of 
representation in the Federal Parliament, and in the determination of 
the amount of revenue to be paid back to each State by the Commonwealth. 

The factors causing variations in the population, therefore, require that 
a careful system of observation and record be maintained whereby natural 
increase and net immigration may be gauged accurately. The compulsory 
registration of births and deaths ensures reliable information as to the 
natural increase, but, unfortunately, since the element of migration is 
extremely variable, the records of arrivals and departures are defective. 
The records of overland migration are not perfect, but show approximately 
the gain or loss in the population of the State across its borders. Records 
of migration by sea, are less reliable, as all departures are not recorded. 
The usual practice is to assume that arrivals, as recorded, are correct, 
and to add to the recorded departures, as an allowance for those un- 
recorded, a certain percentage based on the experience of the preceding 
intercensal period. This method is not altogether satisfactory, for when 
the census is taken it is found that the estimate differs more or less from 
the result of the census, and it becomes necessary to adjust, the estimates 
for all the years between census enumerations. For the purpose of many 
calculations, such as rates of growth and per capita statements, it is necessary 
to know the average or mean population for each year, since, usually, a wide 
difference exists between the population at the beginning and the end of 
the year. Estimates of the population are therefore made quarterly, and a 
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mean is taken by adding the population at the beginning and end of the 
year to twice the population at the end of March, June, and September, and 
dividing the total by eight. 

At different periods conferences of the Statisticians of the several States 
of the Commonwealth have been held for the purpose of devising a uniform 
method of estimating population, and satisfactory results have been 
achieved. 

The estimated population at the end of the year and the mean population 
of New South Wales, including aborigines, for the last ten years, were as 
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follow :— 


Estimated Population-at End of Year. M 
ean 
Year. Population. 
Males, Females. Total. 
{ 
1911 891,867 810,017 1,701,884* 1,665,423 
1912 942, 430 844,435 1,786, 865 1,744,049 
1913 973,860 872,244 1,846,104 1,820,051 
1914 983,766 898,499 1,882,265 1,870,328 
1915 974,038 921,309 1,895,347 1,890,961 
1916 947,017 939,545 1,886, 562 1,893,176 
1917 960,981 960,120 1,921,101 . 1,904,815 
1918 985,324 977,588 1,962,912 1,942,921 
1919 1,042,566 996,637 2,039,203 2,000,078 
1920 1,068,105 1,024,240 2,092,345 2,067,977 


_ * Exclusive of 1,724 persons, the population of the Federal Capital Territory, which has been excluded 
in all subsequent years. 


Sex DistTRIBUTION. 

As is the case in most of the younger countries, the population of New 
South Wales contains a surplus of males over females, but in older countries 
females are usually the more numerous. 

The disparity in New South Wales is brought about by the operation of 
several factors. The early development of the colony depended on the 
pastoral and mining industries, and this, combined with its remoteness 
from the Old World, led to far greater immigration of men than of women, 
and even in recent years the predominance of males among immigrants 
has tended to perpetuate the disparity between the sexes. 

On the other hand, despite the excess of male over female births, the 
higher rate of mortality among males renders the natural increase of females 
far greater than that of males. Thus, during the ten years, 1911 to 1920, 
the natural inerease consisted of 149,149 males and 168,706 females. As a 
consequence the excess of males diminished and the diminution was hastened. 
by the war. The distribution of the sexes at each census from 1861 to 1921 
was as follows :— 


Distribution of Population in Sexes. 
S, Males per 
Year. = ; ; 100 
Males. Females. Eroporvion of es eicharid of Females. 
; per cent. per cent. No. 
1861 198,488 152,372 56°57 43°43 130 
1871 275,551 228,430 54°67 45°33 121 
1881 411,149 340,319 54°86 45°14 121 
1891 612,562 519,672 54°14 45°86 118 
1901 712,456 646,677 62:42 47°58 110 
1911 858,850 789,896 52-09 47°91 109 
1921 1,071,943 1,029,349 51°01 48°99 104 
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‘From 1871 to 1881 the proportion of males remained constant at about 
55 per cent., but immigration was checked towards the end of the next 
decade, and in 1891 the proportion of males had decreased slightly. During 
the following period there was very little immigration, and by 1901 the 
difference between the sexes had become less than at any previous period, 
‘the ‘proportion of males being 52°42 per ceut., or 110 males to every 100 
females. At the census of 1911 the percentages were approximately the 
same, as immigration had revived in 1905; but the census of 192] showed a 
further pronounced approach to equality between the sexes. 


DistRiBuTION OF PoPuULATION. 


The population of New South Wales is distributed in a rather remarkable 
manner. At the census of 1921 the city proper contained 110,896 persons in 
a small area surrounded by an extensive group of suburbs with 795,051 inhab- 
itants, making a total of 905,947 dwellers in the metropolis. Then scattered 
throughout the State are 144 of the larger towns incorporated as municipalities 
with a total population of 527,348; of these 18, in the County of Cumberland, 
contain 106,417 persons, for the most part dependent on the city ‘for their 
livelihood, and 13, comprising the large mining centres of Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, and Lithgow, contain 125,869 inhabitants, leaving 295,062 in 113 of 
the larger rural towns. Distributed over the remainder of the State, 99 per 
cent. of its area, are 667,886 persons, of whom a small number live in the 
large unincorporated towns, and only 15,189 in the Western Division, which 
covers 40-7 per cent. of the area of the State. 


The density of population diminishes rapidly from city, suburban, country 
urban to rural districts. The average density of population is 6-8 per square 
mile, which is greater than that of any other Pie of the Commonwealth 
except Victoria and Tasmania. 


~. The distribution of population at the census of 1921, together with the 
proportion in each division and the average population per square mile, are 
shown in the following table :— 


whiactes Population at Census, 1921, 
‘Division. (Area, | ; 
‘ | Total. | Proportion in Each Division, 
i 
; eae sq. miles. per cent. { per sq. mile. 
Sy tiey oe wis iad ey 5 110,896 5°3 22,179°0 
*Saburbs of Sydney sae _ an 180 | 795,051 37°8 4,417-0 
: Metropolis... 185 | 905,947 43-1 4,896°8 
Extra Metropolitan Municipalities ead 515 | _ 100,764 45 195°6 
- Shires. “s 
Metr opolitan Area as defined in Local 700 | 1,006,711 47°9 1,488°2 
Government Act. | ; 
Country Municipalities ts 2,612 459,179 21°9 1758: 
Country Shires ; es ...| 180,673 620,102 29°5 34 
Western: Division (Part “unincor- 125,294 15,189 0-7 0-1 
porated). 
Lord Howe Island 25! 5 111 0:0 22°2 
Total, New. South Ww alee ---{ 309,2844] 2,101,292 100-0 6°8 


' *Including Ku-ring-gai Shire, area 36 sq. miles, population 19,219. 
1 Bkoludes 176 sq. miles being water area of harbours included in total area of State shown on-page 49. 


The napuineea: of the metropolis represents more ‘han two-fifths of the 
total population; less than one- quarter of the people reside in the country 
municipalities, and less than one-third in the remaining rural districts. 


ERRATA, 


Paar {12.—In table: —Opposite “ Country Munteipalities,? Ist column, for 
2.612 read 2,636; 4th column, jor 1758 read 174:2: opposite 
“Country Shires,” [st column, /or 180,673 read (80,649. 
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Urban and Rural. Population. 


A comparison of the urban and rural elements of the population of he 
State at the last four censuses reveals that the population of New South 
Wales, in common with that of most other countries of the world, tends to 
congregate in metropolitan and urban centres. In the following table the 
population shown represents the total under each classification at each 
census, the shipping and aboriginal elements being omitted from the four 
main headings and shown separately. The number of municipalities and 
quasi-urban localities increased throughvut the period, and the growth 
shown is due in part to the inclusion of new settlements and in n part “to the, 
growth of settlements existing at the previous census. 


Divisions. : 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
L. Metropolis: 3 -| 383,283 480,976 629,503 899,099 
2. Municipalities outside ‘the 1 Metropolis.. 304,905 370,934. 421,714 525,399 
3. Quasi-urban localities or settlements : E : 
with population exceeding 500... 51,963 81,484 175,303 |) 665,991 
4. Remainder of State (Rural) ... | 376,643 | 411,791 | 412,058 | fe?" 
5. Total .. 9... vee] 1,116,794 | 1,345,185 | 1,638,578 | 2,090,489 
6. Federal Capital Area*... 0... 1,456 1,535 1,724 2,572 
7. Shipping... ae tis ats 5,649 8,026 8,051 9,163 . 
8. Lord Howe Island se sae aay 55 100 105 111 
9. Aborigines sive eat ate a 8,280 4,287 ~ 2,012 1,529 
10. Total Population, New South Walesf | 1,132,234 | 1,359,133 | 1,650,470 | 2,103,864 
Proportion per cent. to total (5) of— as 
1. Metropolis ... 34:3 35-7 38-4 43-0. 
2. Municipalities outside Metropolis | 27:3 27-5 + 25-7: - 25-1 - 
3. Quasi-urban... sa ‘sas wee 4:6 6-1 10-7 3L-9° 
4. Rural nbs aoe ee oes 33-8 30-7 25-2 : 
100-0 100-0 100-0" f 100-0 - 
* Ceded to Commonwealth, 1 January, 1911. + Including Federal Capital Area. 


It is not to be expected, in a young country such as New South Wales in 
the early stages of development, that population would show a decline in any 
respect. But while decline is not shown in the above table in terms of 
population, the proportion of inhabitants in respective divisions shows some 
rather surprising movements. Over the period of thirty years the total’ 
population increased by 85-8 per cent., which represents an average growth 
for all divisions. The population of the metropolitan area grew more than. 
that of any other division—134-6 per cent., the municipalities 72-3 per cent:, 
and the quasi-urban and rural centres combined only 55-4 per. cent.’ 


The outstanding features of the population at the present time are the 
dominance of the metropolitan elément in proportion to the remainder of: 
the population and the diminishing importance of the extra metropolitan, 
municipal and rural. proportions. ; 

Since most of the larger towns of the State are corpo el as. municips iities,, 
the total populations of the municipalities and of the shires with the-unineor-; 
porated areas may be considered to indicate respectively, with approximate 
accuracy, the division of the population into its urban and rural elements. -An 
analysis made on these lines at each of the last two censuses. shows strikingly” 
the relative development in the past tem years of urban and‘rutal portions! 
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of the State in the various territorial divisions shown on the map in the 
frontispiece. In the following table the same municipalities and the same 
shire areas are treated in every division for both years. 


Population of Population of Increase in 
Municipalities. Shires. Population 1911-1921. 
Division. 
1911. 1921. | 1911. 1921. Municipali- Shires 
ties (Urban). (Bural). 
Cumberland ... .--| 711,391 | 1,044,959 9,389 | 14,738 333,568 - 8,349 
Coast—. ‘ . 
North ew Kee 29,530 33,718 | 72,911 | 90,297 4,188 17,386 
Hunter and Manning} 81,149 | 115,961 | 103,613 | 129,029 34,812 25,416 
South ~ ae ns 35,987 42,678 | 43,533 | 46,651 6,691 3,118 
Tableland— 
North se 5 ee 20,109 19,952 | 31,773 | 31,425 (—) 157 |(—) 348 
Central ee wit 44,997 55,527 | 74,195 | 75,066 10,530 871 
South xe nite 16,326 20,029 | 27,899 | 26,630 3,703 |\(—-) 1,269 
Western Slopes— 
North er wee 18,597 17,995 | 36,992 | 33,917 \((—) 602 (—) 3,075 
Central wis ol 13,197 14,861 | 24,003 | 25,492 1,664 1,489 
South ee $5 33,081 38,595 | 55,919 | 57,329 5,514 1,410 
Plains— ‘ i i | 
North ore ave 6,260 6,307 | 20,033 | 20,491 47 458 
Central... eee 8,473 8,678 | 20,627 | 19,730 205 (—) 897 
Riverina... eee 10,890 11,886 | 38,105 | 51,598 996 13,493 
Western Division ... 41,346 32,564 | 18,421*) 15,189*(—) 8,782 |(—) 3,232* 
Whole State «| 1,071,333 | 1,463,710 | 577,413 | 637,582 392,377 60,691 
* Unincorporated. (—) In last two colums denotes a decrease, 


The incorporated urban districts now contain rather more than two-thirds 
of the inhabitants of the State, having increased in population by 392,377 
in the last ten years as compared with an increase of 60,169 in rural districts. 
Of the total increase 73-7 per cent., or nearly three-fourths, occurred 
in the municipalities of County Cumberland, principally in those which 
compose the metropolitan area, while important growth is evident in the 
municipalities of the Hunter and Manning, principally in Newcastle and 
its suburbs, and in the towns of the Central Tableland, principally in the 
mining and manufacturing town of Lithgow, and the residential town of 
Katoomba. The rural populations of only three country districts have 
made noteworthy advances; these were in the prosperous small-farming 
districts of the Hunter and Manning, and of the North Coast and the wheat- 
farming and irrigation districts of the Riverina. 


This growth has, moreover, proceeded to a certain extent to the detriment 
of several country divisions, and actual losses of population are evident in 
the north-western and western. parts of the State, in both urban and. rural 
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districts, while the country districts of the Southern Tablelands and Central- 
western Plains have also lost population. The towns on the plains have, 
on the whole, shown practically no progress. 


Such a condition of affairs assumes a serious aspect when considered in 
conjunction with the natural increase of population in each division, se 
that the amount. and direction of migration in each division of the State are 
revealed. The analysis made below shows clearly that the growth of the 
‘metropolis has proceeded at the expense of country districts, not only by 
absorbing population from them at nearly as great a rate as it was supplied 
by natural increase, but also by absorbing a further element of population 
as great as the immigration from oversea. Beyond the metropolitan area, 
only two divisions have gained population by immigration in the past ten 
years; these were the Hunter and Manning, containing the flourishing 
coal-mining fields and the growing manufacturing districts of Newcastle, 
and the Riverina, which contains the now extensive irrigation settlements of 
the Murrumbidgee. 


The following table shows, for each division of the State at the censuses 
of 1911 and 1921, the total population, the total increase, the natural increase 
and the net migration :— 


f 
1 
Population at Census. Total Excess of “ 1 Salacseearh og ad 
Division. : Increase In | Births Migration, 1911 to 
Population, | _ Over 1921. 
1911 to 1921. nrg ? 
1911. 1921, : 1921, Increase. | Decrease. 
Cumberland ase +..| 720,780 | 1,059,697 338,917 | 124,487 | 214,430 eed 
Coast— : 
North ... sia | 102,441 124,015 21,574 | 26,400 are 4,826 
Hunter and Manning...) 184,762 244,990 60,228 | 42,799 | 17,429 
South... oo...) 79,520 89,329 9,809 | 14,260 oh 4,454 
Tableland— 
North... 0... w| (51,882 51,377 (—) 505 | 12,413]... 12,918 
Central... bee ..| 119,192 | 130,593 11,401 | 20,655 vee 9,254. 
South... 0. | 44,225 46,659 2,434 | 7,864| ... 5,430 
Western Slopes— . 
North ... See ies 55,589 54,912 |(—) 3,677 | 10,663 14,340 
Central. ... —...) 37,200 40,353 3,153 | 10,479  @ | 7,326 
South... 0... «|: .89,000 95,924 6,924 | 17,942 11,018 
Plains— 
North ... ate sea 26,293 26,798 505 | 5,569 5,064 
Central... ...  ...| 29,100 28,408 |(—) 692] 4,268|  ... 4,968 
Riverina eee aes 48,995 63,474 14,489 | 11,851 2,638 
Western Division aes 59,767 47,753 |(—) 12,014 8,880 20,894. 
‘Whole State .--| 1,648,746 | 2,101,292 452,546 | 318,530 | 134,016 


(—) In the third eolumn denotes decrease. 
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re alias aia _ The Population: of the Metropolis. 


“The .e Metropolis ineludes the City of Sydney, forty municipalities surroundin 
it, and the Ku-ring-gai Shire, as well as the islands of Port Jackson, aaa 
embraces an area of 185 square miles. The boundaries may be described 
roughly as follow: On the east, the sea-coast; on the south, the waters of 
Botany Bay and George’s River; on the west, the western boundaries 
of: Hurstville, Canterbury, Enfeld, Strathfield, Homebush, Concord, and 
Ryde; on the north, the northern boundaries of Eastwood and Ryde muni- 
cipalities, the western and eastern boundaries of Ku-ring-gai Shire, the north- 
eastern boundary of Willoughby, and the northern boundary of Manly. The 
habitations within these limits are fairly continuous. 

“The following statement shows the population of each suhieivaby of 
‘the Metropolis, and of Ku-ring-gai Shire, at the censuses of 1911 and 1921 :— 


Population. | Population. 
Municipality. eves eevee | Municipality. [adeuaues lI anes 
1911, 1921. | 1911. 34921, 
City of Sydney® —_...| 119,774 | 110,896 | Manly  .. | 10,465 | 18,515 
‘Alexandria’... 10,123 | 9,794 | Marrickville ...° ... 30,658 - 49,964 
Annandale...) 11,241 | 12,657 | Mascot vee} 5,838 | 10,930 
Aebfcld’ . ....° ..| 20,431 | 33,058 || Mosman ... . ...) 18,243 | 20,088 
‘Balmain ve veal 82,088 | 92,140 | Newtown... >... 26,498 | 28,179 
“Bexley ... ee. eas 6,517 14,738 3 North Sydney | , 84,648-| 48,452 
Botany j.. oa cae 4,409 | 6,210 | Paddington ... .| 24,317 | ..26,359 
Burwood ~~ ... | 9,882 | 15,785 || Petersham... ...| 21,712 | © 26,284 
Canterbury... | 11,885 | 37,621 Randwick... .., 19,475 | 50,839 
Concord ... ~—«..|-—«4,076 | 11,002 || Redfern... 24,427 93,945 
Darlington oo... #8. 3,816 | 8,648 | Rockdale... Pal _ 14,095 25,179 
Drummoyne -... —...) 8,678 | 18.764 |Ryde.. 0. = 8,281) 14,868 
Hates ce. Se 968 2,132 | .Sereteras ce a “g.410 |” 12,708 
Enfield ve | 8,444 | 8,527 | Strathfield... ...|.” 4,046) “7,504 
Erskineville .. 2... 7,299 | 7,552 |! Vaucluse... re 1,673 3,720 
Glebe... | 21,944 | 92,775 |] Waterloo ...—...| 10,072 | 11,199 
Homebush... wl 676 1,622 || Waverley... ..| 19,832 - 36,788 
Hunter's cole 5,019 7,834 | Willoughby ......| 18,037 | 28,094 
Hurstville + spe| 6,588. | 18,398 | Woollahra... ...| 16,992 | 25,431 
Kogarah we} 6,954 | 18,214 | Ku-ring-gai Shire ...) 9,459 | 19,219 
- Lane€ove 3.» + 3,806 -| - 7,599- deat 2 —-— 
Taichtiadé” ee” | Be. 1254 29,358 Total 2.00. tee | 905,947 


* Inétides ahipping and ‘the islands of Port Jackson. 
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-In addition ‘to these suburbs there ‘are, in close proximity to the city, :a 
number .of important centres of population of a more or less suburban 
character, since important proportions of their inhabitants gain their liveli- 
hood in the city. An extended definition of the metropolitan area was 
given in the Local Government Act of 1919, and included the ns 
additional localities, whose Pee oes were as shown :— 


Population. | j Population. 
Municipalities. i = Shires. is 
Census, Census, : Census, “Census, 
April, 1911.) April, 1921, | April, 1911.| April, 1921, 
{ . . 
Auburn... «5,559 | (13,565 |) Hornsby ... ... ...|. 8,907 -| 15,279 
Bankstown ©...) 2,039 10,662 -|| Sutherland ... wee .| 2,896 7,678 
Dundas --| 1,186 | 3,520 Warringah ... tee ..| 2,823 9,638 
Ermington and i| — od 
Rydalmere... 1,716 | 1,981. |! Extre- Metropolitan Shires...| 14,626 82,595 
Granville «| 7,231 13,320 | : ; 5 
Lidcombe w.)  d,419 10,519 | Population of Meticpe is as i 
Parramatta... 12,476 | 14,602 || shownabove ... | 636,388 | 905,987 
Extra-Metro- 
politan Muni- * Metiopaliean Area as defined 
‘cipatities ...] 35,576 68,169 | _in-Local Government Act | 686,590 /1,606,711 


The population of the metropolis at census periods is shown in the following 
table, together with the proportion which the Metropolitan population bears 
to that of the whole State :—- 


sclmous | penne at. Consus, - = , |" Proportion of 
Year | eat er Sis mele rem Males Males per | Lopulation, 
: | ' per cent. |100'Females,’ of State in 
Males. ; Feinales, : Total, an | Metropolis. 
. | mae | _ ; 
j ; per cent 
180t | 47,778 49, 283 ; 97,061 | 49-21 | 97 27°7 
: [ *, > a | , 2 aan ; 
isi) “| 68,266 70, 913 139,179: | 49°05 | -96 27°6 
1881 ; 114,936 112,230 227,166 50°60 | 102 30°2 
“1891 | -- 197,550 .| “189,884 * 387,432 i 5099 | «104 BE2 
1901 == «241,700. | 246,232 | 487,992.) 49-54 | 98) 35-9. 
$91l E 312, 074. 824,279 636,353 7 49°04 96 855 
: { aa ae: ee are 8 Ee a 
192l. | 438, 730 | 467,217. 905, Sal |. A854: 9k |. ABT 


Tt is interesting to note that the iroueeta of 4g population of: the State 
resident in the metropolis has increased rapidly in the past half-century. and 
. more, particularly in the last ten years, and that.sinee 1891, the proportion of 
‘females in the metropolis has increased, so that at the census of 1921 there 
_. Was an excess of three females i in ‘every hundred. of the population. 


. The ‘population of, the Metropolis is not. distributed evenly, as 414. 259 

- spersons, er 43-4. per ‘cent. of the inhabitants, liye in the central portions, 
which comprise 13,137 acres, ‘or less than one-tenth vf the total area, while 
- in: some ‘outlying suburbs there is leesthan. one person tothe acre. The 
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scattered nature of the population in these cases indicates rather that room 
exists for development than that dwellings are widely and evenly dis- 
tributed. 


The following table shows the manner of the distribution of population 
in each group of municipalities of the metropolitan area, as defined in the 
Local Government Aet. It includes a comparison of the average number of 
persons per acre at each census since 1901, and in this way indicates the 
relative development of each district :— 


Number | Number Average Number of 
| of of Persons per acre. 
Municipglities of Population | Occupied | Persons 
Metropolitan Area. at Census | Area. | Dwellings per 
1921.* | at Census, Hak ee 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 
7 _ 
acres. 

Sydney aes wee eee) 104,182 | 3,327 | 17,335 +600 | 36:4 | 33-8 | 31:3 
Suburbs— | 

North-western ... «| 96,897 2,983 | 20,059 4:82 | 25:2 | 30:0 | 32-5 

West-central... «| 48,439 1,504 9,989 4:89 | 22-9 | 28:0) 32-2 - 

East-central ive «| 65,726 6,728 12,963 +5-07 8-0 8-7 9-8 

Eastern... aes ..-} 143,114 | 13,126 29,179 4:90 43 6-3 | 10-9 

Western ... ee ..-| 165,398 | 15,115 | 35,107 4-71 45 6-8 | 10-9 

Southern ... tee .--, 109,150 | 26,524 | 23,758 4:58 9 17 4-1 

Northern f¢ ee ..-| 147,004 | 25,952 | 31,092 4-72 1-9 3-3 5-7 
Municipalities of Metropolis) 879,910 | 95,259 | 179,482 4:90 5-1 6-5 9-2 
Extra ek aaa Munici- 

palities ... .| 68,169 | 38,478 | 13,418 5-08 ‘7 9 1:8 
Municipalities of Metropoli-. | | 

tan Area as defined in \ : 

Local Government Act ...| 948,079 | 133,737 | 192,900 4-91 3-9 49° 71 


* Excludes shipping. t Includes large institutions, ¢ Includes Ku-ring-gai Shire, 


Population is being driven from the city proper by the steady growth of 
business establishments which replace dwelling-houses. The average number 
of persons per occupied dwelling is fairly uniform in all municipalities except 
where institutions with a large number of occupants exist. The density of 
population, however, is not so uniform, as is clear from a comparison of the 
various districts. Of the municipalities, Darlington, with a population of 
82-9 persons per acre, is the most congested, followed by Paddington 65-4, 
Newtown 63°8, Redfern 55-0, Erskineville 45-5, and Glebe 43-7. Similar 
particulars of all municipalities of the metropolitan area are published in 
Part ‘“‘ Population” of the Statistical Register of New South Wales, 
1920-21. 


The growth of the population of the Metropolis has proceeded at a very 
rapid rate during the past ten years over the whole of its wide area with 
the exception of the city proper, and of Darlington, the most congested 
municipality. The comparatively small number of dwellings and of persons 
per acre in many easily accessible municipalities indicates that room exists 
for a continuance of this rapid expansion within the present boundaries if 
the needs of the immediate future demand it. Assuming that. the average 
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existing in the inlying suburbs of six houses per acre were reached throughout 
the area, and that the existing average of about five persons per dwelling 
were maintained, there is room within the present metropolitan area for a 
population of approximately 4,000,000 persons without undue congestion. 

The following comparison with the density of population in the large cities 
of England as determined at the census of 18th June, 1921, is interesting. 


i 
Average Number 
City. Area, Population. of Perscns 
\ per acre, 
: } acres, 

London oe oe nie 74,850 — 4,483,249 59-9 
Birmingham aes ss 43,601 919,438 23-3 
Liverpool ... fore oa 21,242 803,118 37-9 
Manchester wee a 21,690 730,551 33°7 
Sydney* ... #59 wis 95,259 879,910 9-2 


* Municipalities only ; total population of Metropolis, 905,947. 


While the population of the city of London has diminished slightly during 
the past twenty years, and those of Liverpool and Manchester have shown 
small increases, Birmingham and Sydney stand out as two rapidly-developing 
cities, though the growth of Sydney is proceeding at by far the greater rate. 


The populations of the capital cities (including suburbs) of the States of 
the Commonwealth are shown below :-— 


Census, 1921. f 

Proportion of 

Metropolis. Census, 1911. l Population of 

Males. Females. | Total. woe ee 

| 
per cent, 
Sydney oe «| 629,503 433,559 465,540 899,099 42°88 
Melbourne .., wt 688,971 359,481 | 407,025 766,506 50°05 
Brisbane... eee 139,480 101,083 | 108,949 210,032 27°75 
Adelaide... ..| 189,646 120,770 134,711 i 255,451 51°81 
Perth va anf 106,792 | 75,097 | 79,769 154,866 47°12 
Hobart ... us| 39,987 24,71] | 27,680 52,391 24-53 
t 


The populations shown above are exclusive. of shipping, and for this 
reason the population of Sydney differs from that shown in the previous 
table. 


Tue Towns or New SoutH WALES. 


~ As would be expected from the nature of the industries of the State there 
are in New South Wales comparatively few large towns. Outside of the 
metropolitan area, the only towns of outstanding importance. are Newcastle 
and Broken Hill, and the existence of both is due to the rich mineral 
deposits in their neighbourhood. Lithgow, the fifth largest town, is also 
dependent on mining for its existence. Apart from these and the centres 
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in the County of Cumberland closely dependent on the city, there are only 
two country centres incorporated as municipalities with a population 
exceeding 10,000, ten between 5,000 and 10,000, and nineteen between 3,000 
and 5,000. There are in addition several large unincorporated centres, 
particulars of which are not yet available from the census of 1921. 


The following table affords a comparison of the populations at the last 
four censuses of the municipalities, which at the census of 1921 had more 
than 3,000 inhabitants, the metropolitan and closely-dependent municipalities 


being shown first :— 


Municipality. 


Pépulation at Census. 


1891. 1901. 1911, 1921. 
Sydney and Suburbst 387,331 487,900 636,388 905,947 
Parramattat... aks aed 11,677 12,560 12,476 14,602 
Auburn*f oo... See 2,026 2,948 5,559 13,565 
Granvillet eae zie 4,248 5,094 7,231 13,320 
Bankstown*+ ‘ia see 108 1,246 2,039 10,662 
Lidcombef ... oie 2,084 4,496 5,419 10,519 
Dundas} aie nae 881 1,087 1,136 3,520 
Newcastle and Suburbs 50,662 54,991 55,380 86,255 
Broken Hill ... 19,789 27,500 30,974 26,338 
Lithgow a 3,865 5,268 8,196 13,276 
Goulbarn 10,916 10,612 10,023 12,886 
Maitland 10,214 10,073 11,318 12,605 
Bathurst 9,162 9,223 8,578 9,443 
Katoomba ee ies 1,592 2,270 4,924 9,054 
Lismore ies wat wae 2,925 4,464 7,382 8,691 
Albury Sa ake 5,447 5,821 6,309 7,747 
Wagga Wagg eee he 4,596 5,108 6,419 7,676 
Orange wae ‘es se 5,064 6,331 6,722 7,399 
Tamworth 4,602 5,799 7,147 7,265 
Wollongong ... 3,058 3,554 4,673 6,707 
Armidale or ee 3,826 4,249 4,739 5,388 
Dubbo sé ies ea 3,551 3,409 4,455 5,031 
Glen Innes ... io ‘ 2,532 2,918 4,089 4,976 
Grafton 3,618 4,173 4,685 4,608 
Forbes 3,011 4,294 4,436 4,379 
Inverell a aay 2,534 3,293 4,549 4,366 
Parkes 35 ry 2,449 3,181 2,935 3,947 
Wellington ... 1,545 2,984 3,958 3,929 
Windsort 2,033 2,039 3,466 3,807 
Cowra... 1,546 ¥,81) 3,292 3,733 
Kempsey sas 2,194. 2,329 2,947 3,609 
Penrith} ... wea 3,099 3,539 3,683 3,596 
Junee... ag é 1,682 2,190 2,531 3,563 
Cootamundra.. oes a 2,026 2,424 2,967 3,528 
Casino wea sb es 1,486 1,926 3,429 3,456 
Young. -  .. ue aes 2,746 2,755 3,140 3,279 
Singleton... ane ae 2,595 2,872 2,999 3,274 
Mudgee se estes “aks 2,410. 2,789 2,942 3,168 
Temora Sie Er ts 915 1,603 2,784 3,048 
Moree... ae Secs Yee 1,148 2,298 2,937 3,028 
Narrandera ... ie es 1,815 2,255 2,374 3,010 
7 

Towns in County Cumberland 413,487 | 520,909 | 677,397 | 979,538 
Newcastle and Suburbs _ ... 50,662 54,991" 55,380 86,255° 
Other Country Towns vee 124,854. 149,776 178,853 201,807 

Total’ we au 589,003 | 725,676 | 911,630 {1,267,600 


* Not Incorporated 1891. 


{ Towns in County Cumberland. 


POPULATION. ° , Tat 


The total population of these larger towns has grown at a fairly uniform 
rate during the whole of the period of thirty years, and the towns of County 
Cumberland have shown an especially rapid increase in the last ten years. 
Newcastle, after twenty years of slow progress, made rapid headway between 
1911 and 1921 largely on account of the growth of its manufacturing industries. 
The other rural towns, on the whole, have maintained a. steady growth 
throughout, but the decline of the silver-lead mining industry—due largely 
to derangement of the markets of the world—has arrested the growth of 
Broken Hill, which has actually lost population during the past ten. years. 
Lithgow, a coal-mining and partly manufacturing town, has continued to 
grow rapidly. Goulburn has developed, after twenty years of stagnation, 
into the leading town of the interior not dependent on mining; and Katoomba, 
a residential town; 60 miles from Sydney, has-also grown rapidly. 


Persons or Non-HuROPEAN RACES: 


Legislative measures to restrict the influx of coloured aliens were passed 
in New South Wales in the early days of self-government. Public feeling 
was first aroused by the entry of large numbers of Chinese, and the enact- 
ments at first imposed limitations on the immigration of this race only. 
Subsequently, however, these restrictive powers were extended to regulate 
the influx of all coloured aliens. 


At the establishment of the Commonwealth power to regulate immigration 
was vested in the Federal Parliament. The Federal legislation relating to 
the restriction of immigration does not aim at the exclusion of the people 
of any particular race or. colour, but of undesirable immigrants generally. 
Under its provisions no person is allowed to land who fails to pass a 
dictation test in any European language chosen. by the Customs Officers. 
This test has not been applied to any desirable immigrants of European 
nationality. Paupers, criminals, lunatics, and other persons likely to be a 
source of danger to public health or morals, are excluded. 


Provision is made also to prevent the immigration of labourers dndee 
contract to perform manual labour if their arrival has any connection with 
an industrial dispute, or if the contract-rate of wages is less than.that current 
in the district where the work is to be performed. 


At the census of 1911 the number of persons of non-European origin 
residing in New South Wales was 13,140, exclusive of aborigines, and 
represented the very small proportion of 8 per 1,000 of the total population. 
The most numerous were the Chinese, who constituted 70 per cent. of the 
coloured aliens, Hindus. and Syrians following in the order given. 

Similar particulars of the census of 1921 are not yet available. 


The Chinese. 


The Chinese were first attracted to this State by the gold disccveries. 
At the census of 1861 they numbered 12,988, exclusive of half-caster, who 
were not enumerated until 1891. From 1861 to 1871 the number declined, 
probably on account of the diminution in the gold-yield and the discovery 
of richer goldfields in the neighbouring States; but after 1878 there was 
a steady increase in the arrivals from China, and. this lasted until 1888, 
when an effective check was’ given to their immigration by the Chinese 
Restriction and Regulation Act. 
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The following table shows the number of Chinese (including half-castes) 
in Australia at each census from 1891 to 191] :— 


State. 1891. 1901. 1911. 
i 
New South Wales (inginding Federal pannel habia «| 14,156 | 11,263 9,358 
Victoria... we) 9,377 6,956 5,601 
Queensland .. oe ...| 8,574 | 9,313] 6,714 
South Australia (including Northern Territory) ace «| 3,997 | 3,455 | 1,698 
Western Australia... re wise” ate 917 1,569 1,872 
Tasmania... wed ive eee se or a 1,056 609 529 
Total, Commonwealth si os ...| 88,077 } 33,165 | 25,772 


At the census of 1911 there were 3 Chinese in the Federal Capital area, 
and 1,339 in the Northern Territory. 

The arrivals of Chinese in New South Wales during 1920 numbered €64, 
and the departures 953. 

The Aborigines. 

It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the number of aborigines in 
New South Wales at the date of settlement, but though there is reason to 
believe that they were formerly numerous, they have decreased rapidly 
before the advance of settlement, and are now of insignificant proportions, 

Governor Phillip estimated the aboriginal population, about the year 
1790, at 1,000,000, and of this number he stated that about 3,000 lived 
between Broken and Botany Bays. The latter estimate was very likely 
correct, but the estimate of the total number was doubtless based on the 
assumption that the resources of the unlocked Continent were as great as 
those of the strip of settlement immediately under his notice, and is there- 
fore unreliable. The aborigines were never properly counted until the census 
of 1891, when they were classed as full-blood and half-caste. In 1901 the 
full-blood and nomadic half-caste only were counted. 

In reckoning the quota to determine the number of members to which the 
State is entitled in the House of Representatives (in accordance with the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution Act), aboriginal natives of 
Australia are not included. It has been decided that only full-bloods are 
aborigines within the meaning of the Act, and consequently since 1901 half- 
castes have been included in the general population. ‘The numbers shown 
in the following table for the censuses of 1911 and 1921 represent only those 
full-bloods who were employed by whites, or who were living in the vicinity 
of white settlements at the date of the census. In 1861 aborigines were not 
enumerated ; in 1871 and 1881 the. wandering tribes were passed over, and 
only those who were civilised, or who were in contact with Europeans, were 
enumerated and included in the general population. The number of full- 
blooded aborigines in New South Wales at each census is shown below; the 
figures for 1911 are exclusive of the Federal. Capital Territory, in which 
were enumerated 10 aborigines—5 males and 5 females. In 1921 there were 
no aborigines in the Territory. 


Census. Mates. Females. 


| Total. 
| 

S71 709 274 | 983 
188] 938 705 1,643 
1891 4,559 3,721 | 8,280 
1901 2,451 1,836 4,287 
1911 1132 | ~ 860 | 2.012 
1921 | ssh! 644 1,529 
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It is‘ apparent that the aborigines of New South Wales are rapidly dying 
out. 


_ In 1891 the number of half-castes was 1,663 males and 1,520 females. 
In 1901 the number of both full-bloods and half-castes was 4,093 males 
and 3,341 females, and of these 509 were nomads—259 males and 250 | 
females. At the census of 1911.4,512 half-castes were enumerated, of whom 
2,335. were males and 2,177 were females. Particulars of the number of 
half-castes at the census of 1921 are not yet available. 


The Board for the Protection of Aborigines was constituted in , 1910 
to safeguard the interests of the aboriginal population, and reserves were 
dedicated in ‘different parts of the State, dwellings erected, and the means 
of livelihood organised. The residents on these reservations are encouraged 
to till the soil by the supply of tools and seeds, and their children are 
educated. Under an Act passed in 1909 the control of the reserves was 
vested in the Board, and its powers of administration were considerably 
amplified with a view to ameliorating the conditions of the aborigines. 
Information relating to the work of the Board will be found in a later chapter 
on Social Condition. 


NATURALISATION. 


. Under the:Commonwealth Naturalisation Act, which came into operation 
on Ist January, 1904, the issue of naturalisation certificates became a 
function of the Commonwealth Government. 


Since 1849 certificates have been granted in New South Wales to 16,780 
persons, of whom Germans numbered 6,400; Swedes, 1,680; Russians, 1,074; 
Danes, 1,129; Italians, 933; and French, 764. Only two Chinese have 
been naturalised in New South Wales since 1887, but prior to that year 908 
had obtained certificates. 


Records of the occupations of persons naturalised show that labourera, 
seamen, miners, cooks, carpenters, farmers, engineers, fruiterers, and firemen 
were the most numerous, in the order given. 


py mag 


. VITAL STATISTICS. 
REqIsTRATION OF BrrtHs, Deatus, AND MARRIAGES. 

ATVIL registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in New 
South Wales in March, 1856, when a general registry was established, 
‘and a Registrar-General appointed by ‘the'Governor. The laws ‘relating to 
registration were consolidated by the Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages Act, 1899, and the Acts relating to marriage by the Marriage Act, 
1899. 

- All births must be registered by the parent within sixty days. After the 
expiration of sixty days 1 no birth may be registered unless, within six months, 
a declaration is furnished by the parent, or by some person present at the 
birth. Within six months. of the arrival in New South Wales of a child 
under the age. of 18 months, born outside the State, the birth may be 
registered upon declaration by the parent, if the parents intend to. reside in 
New South Wales. Still-births are not registered. 

Notice of the death of any ‘person must be supplied to the District 
Registrar by a relation of the deceased, or by the householder or tenant of the 
house -or;place-in which the death occurs. 

Marriages may be celebrated only by District Registrars or by ministers 
of religion registered for that purpose by the Registrar-General. In the 
former case, the parties to be married must sign, before the Registrar of the 
‘district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides, a declaration that they 
conscientiously object to be married by a minister of religion,-or that there 
isno minister available-for the purpose of performing the marriage. 

New South Wales is divided into 211 registry districts, in each of which 
.a District Registrar has been appointed. 
ee Marriaczs. 

The number of marriages celebrated in New South Wales during 1920 
was 20,183, corresponding to a rate of 9-76 per 1,000 of the population. 
This shows a marked increase on the previous year, when the number of 
marriages was 15,818, and the rate 7-91. 

The following table shows the average annual number of marriages 
and the rates per 1,000 of the population during each quinquennium 
since 1870 :— 


Average Rate per ! Average Rate per 
Period. Annual Number of | __ 1,000 of ‘ Period, Annual Number of 1,000 of 

Marriages. Population. |! Marriages. Population. 

Poca A ae res 

1870-74 4,091 vier bs i| 1900-04 10,240 7:37 
1875-79 4,987 | 7°88 ‘| 1905-09 12,080 7°97 
1880-84 6,738 8°39 | 1910-14 | 15,978 9°14 
1885-89 7,679 - 767 1915-19 j 15,345 7°96 
1890-94 7,954 6°80 1920 20,183 9°56 
1895-99 8,700 6°74 


Until the year 1891 the increase in the number of marriages was 
remarkably steady, but in 1892 there was a decline, which continued until 
1895, when the figures again took an upward movement, though the propor- 
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tion married per 1,000 of the population did not reach the 1891 level until 
1901. In 1901 the rate was the highest since 1886, but in the next two 
years it declined again considerably. From 1904 to 1912 there was a con- 
stant improvement. Compared with the rates of the quinquennium 1895-99, 
the marriage rate of 1915 disclosed an advance of over 42 per cent. It 
is probable that the high rate for 1915 was due, in part, to a number of 
marriages contracted by soldiers prior to their departure for the war, and the 
‘decline in 1916, 1917 and 1918 to the withdrawal of marriageable men from 
the total population. A large increase oceurred in 1919 coincident with the 
return of men from active service, and an even greater improvement was 
shown in 1920. 

This survey of marriages in quinquennial periods since 1870, considered in 
conjunction with the industrial history of the State, shows that in the past 
fifty years, except for the war period, the marriage rate has risen and fallen 
‘with the condition of trade, indicating that it is normally a reliable reflex of 
the comparative prosperity of the State. 

The following statement shows the marriage rate per 1,000 of the population 
in each State of the Commonwealth of Australia and in New Zealand in 
1920 compared with the average of the preceding five years :— 


State. . 1915-19. | 1920. 


i 
New Zealand é 7°30 10°32 
South Australia 7°94 10°03 
Victoria. Sg 762 | 9°85 
New South Wales ne 2°96 76 . 
‘Tasniania ‘ ea 6°90 9°50 
Queensland... tee 7-59 8°92 : 
. Western Australia 6:62" 8-90 


Of the bachelors marrying in-New South Wales only 4} per cent. are out- 
side the ages 20-44, and of the spinsters less than 14 per cent. are outside 
the ages 15-39. Adopting these therefore as the marriageable ages of the 
sexes, the following table shows, at the census years 1871 to 1911, the pro- 


portion of bachelors and of spinsters married per 1,000 unmarried males and 
females within the specified groups :— _ 


Proportion of j Proportion of _ 
Bachelors Married | Spinsters Married 
Year during Year during Year 
: per 1,000 per 1,000 
- Unmarried Males |Unmarried Females 
Aged 20 to 44: Aged 15 to 39, 
1871 | 65-60 87-07 
1881 65-21 82-32 
1801) 57-85 71-28 
1901. 65-92 62-69 
1911 79-11 1496 


Up to 1997 the ale rate was the higher. but’ after that Vear the male 
rate exceeded the female, as a result of the increase in the proporicn of 
- females in the popmenen) 


Mark Signatures in Marriage Registers. 


-. In. 1870 the. proportion of signatures made in the marriage repiatar with 
marks was as high as 18-23 per cent. of the whole, but in 1920 the number of 
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‘persons who signed in this way was only 82, equal to 2-03 per 1,000 persons 
married. This significant decrease in illiteracy is emphatic evidence of the 
efficiency of the State system of public instruction. 


Marriages according to Denominational Rites. 

Of every hundred marriages performed in New South Wales, about ninety- 
six are celebrated by ministers of religion licensed under the authority of 
the Registrar-General. The number of marriages at which clergymen 
officiated during the year 1920 was 19,250, and of those contracted before 
District Registrars 933, or a proportion respectively of 95-4 and 4-6 per 
cent. 

As compared with the preceding quinquennial period, the returns relating 
to marriages solemnised by the Church of England showed increased rates 
for the year 1920. The following table gives the number and proportion 
per cent. of marriages registered by the several denominations during 1920, 
in comparison with the preceding quinquennium :— 


1 
Denomination. Saisie (| °'pekseng, | || Sagal paroent: 
Church of England ... eas 33,354 43°47 9,067 44-92 
Roman Catholic... ie 15,473 20°17 3,847 19°06 
Presbyterian... ats a8 10,138 13°21 2,627 13-02 
Methodist ...  .... wt 9,683 . 42°62 2,475 12:26 
Congregational oe aot 1,998 2-60 454 2°25 
Baptist wes ee Bie 1,217 1°59 326 1°62 
Hebrew See “33 oh 219 0°29 53 0°26 
All Other Sects es 208 1,949 2°54 401 . 189 
District Registrars ... ing 2,696 3°51 933 4°62 
is Ae |e eae eens aceon, 
Total Marriages .... 76,727. | ~=—-'100-00 20,183 100-00 
4 t 


Condition before Marriage. 

During the year 1920 of the males married, 18,772 were bachelors, 1,174 
were widowers, and 237 were divorced. Of the females, 17,719 were spinsters, 
848 were widows, and 205 were divorced. The proportion of males re-married 
was 6-99 per cent., and of females 7-44 per cent. ‘< 

The following table shows at quinquennial intervals since 1891 the pro- 
portion of first marriages and of re-marriagee per 10,000 married :— | 


| Males. Females. 


Period. ~| 
i idow 0 . Ww d 
i Bachelors. Rte pag Spinsters. | p,,, rare ee a 
1891 9, 229 771: 9,216 784 
~ 1896 9, 184 816 9,172 vee B28 
1901 9,270 730 9,268 732 
1906 9,262 738 9,352 648 
1911 9,407 593 9,456 544 
1916 9,377 | 623 — 9,362 638 
1920 9,301 699 9,256 744 


The number of widows and divorced women who re-married in 1916 and 
1920 was greater than in the case of widowers and divorced men, whereas 
the reverse had usually been the case; the variation is probably due to the 
loss of life among married men at the war. Of the contracting parties per 
1,000 marriages in 1920, 930 males ca 926 females had never been married 
before. : 
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Age at Marriage. 


The following statement shows the average age at marriage both of bride- 
grooms and of brides for each of the last ten years. The difference between 
the ages at marriage Df males and females is now on the average about 
3} years, the males being the older. 


Average Age of— Average Age of— Average Age of— Average Age of—. 


Year, ; : Year. : “4 
. ppreoelnag Bachelors, |All Brides.|Spinsters. on ene Bachelors. |All Brides.| Spinsters. 
{ 
years, | years. | years. | years. years. | years. | years. | years, 


1910 | 29-0 28-2 25°3 24°6 1916 | 29:1 23-4 26:1 25°2 
1911 | 28°8 28:°0 25°3 24°7 1917 | 29-7 28:5 26-0 25:0 
1912 | 28°9 284 | 25-3 25-0 1918 | 29°5 “28-0 25°5 24°5 
1913 | 28°8 27°8 25°5 24°7 1919 | 29°2 282 25°7 24°7 
1914 | 28°8 27°9 25-6 25-0 1920 | 29-0 28°0 25°6 24-7 
1915 | 28°7 28-0 25°5. 25-0 


(is 
The average age at marriage, of both bridegrooms and brides, has remained 
practically constant during the last twenty years. 


Of the 20,183 couples married in 1920, the ages of 20,181 bridegrooms 
and 20,179 brides were recorded. 


Marriages of Mincrs. 


The number of persons under 21 years of age who were married during 
1920 was 4,788, or 11-86 per cent. of the total. The following are the figures 
at decennial intervals since 1881 :— 


; Minors. Percentage of— 
Year. . 3 
. Bride- : Bride- 
gt corsa, | Brides. ea ea. Brides. 
| ; 

1881 | 149 1,660 2°37 26°42 
1891 | 177 2,085 2°09 24°65 
1901 | 351 2,546 3°33 | 24-15 
1911 701 3,499 4°59 22°92 
1920 | 864 3,924 | 4:28 19°44 

| 

i 


Compared with the early years the proportion of minors increased 
among bridegrooms up to the year 1912, when it gradually decreased 
for five years, the proportion for 1916 being 3°32 per cent. During the next 
three years the rates were 4-04, 5°19, and 4°68 respectively. Among 
brides the proportion of minors has always been much larger than among 
bridegrooms, but it has decreased continuously, with infrequent fluctuations, 
in the past forty years. 

Birtus, 


The number of births registered during 1920 was 53,974, equal to a rate 
of 26-10 per 1,000 of the population, which is 2-1 per cent. below the average 
for the previous five years, and is the lowest rate on record, with the exception 
of those for 1918 and 1919. The number registered during 1914, namely, 
53,615, was the highest. recorded in New South Wales for any single year 
‘previous to that under review. The birth-rate fell sharply after 1888, and 
declined continuously till 1903, but after that year there was an improve- 
ment, and the rate in 1912 was the highest since 1895. There was a decline 
in the birth-rate during the war years, 1914 to Wy inclusive, coincident 
with the decline in the marriage-rate. 
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The following table shows the average annual number of births and the 


birth-rate per 1,000 of th 


e total population in -quinquennial periods since 


1870 :— ca 
5 2 
Birth-rate Birth-rate 
A Av 

tei Births, | BEF 1000 of | “Year. Births, | Ber 1000 ot 
1870-74 20,733 39°36 1900-04 37,498 26°99. 
1875-79 24,388 38-51 1905-09 41,788 27°56 
1880-84 30,417 37°89 1910-14 50,190 28°72 
1885-89 36,877 36°85 - 1915-19. 51,33F 26°65 
1890-94 39,550 33-80. 1920 53,974 26°10 
1895-99 37,042 28°68 

| 


The rates shown above are calculated by the usual crude and unsatis- 
factory method of relating the births to the total population. A preferable 
method for purposes of strict analysis is to relate the number of mothers 
at various ages to the total number of women at corresponding ages, or to 
relate the number of births. to the number of women of child-bearing ages. 

Unfortunately these methods can be followed with exactitude only at 
census dates, since at any other time it is very difficult to make a veliable 
estimate of the number living at various ages, on account of migration 
and other influences. 

The birth-rates per 1,000 women living at various groups of reproductive 
ages, from 15 to 45 years, have been calculated for the three census periods 
1891, 1901, and 1911, and are shown in the following table :— 


Decrease per 


Ages of { 


Mothers | 1891. | 1901. | 1911. cent. in rates, 

(years). 1891 to 1911. 
15-19 35°30 30°87 33°75 4°4 
20-24 170°90 134°65 141-45 | 17:2 
25-29 247°48 177°95 187°35 + 24°3 
30-54 23881 168°42 161°20 32°5 
35-39 196°15 136-60 12227 37°7 
40-44 96°61 | 70°79 54°51 43°6 
15-44 161-74 117°46 118°50 26°7 


From the above. table it will be seen that the decline in the birth-rate 
has been general at all age-groups. There was a Slight increase in the 
general rate between 1901 and 1911, but at ages over 30 the decline has 
been continuous since 1891. 

The birth-rate per 1,000 of the population of each State of the Common- 
wealth and of New Zealand is given in the following table :— 


State. 1915-19. 1920. 
Tasmania es wa] 27°78 27°28 
Queensland .. as wo} 27°86 | 27°10 
‘New South Wales ... 2665 | 26:10 
New Zealand . 24°37 | 25°36— 
Western Australia... 25°21: 24°73 
South Australia 25°51. 24°71. 
Victoria... Eh -| 23:13 | 23°95 
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Birth-Rates— Metropolis ond Remainder of the. State. 


During the year 1920 the births recorded in the metropolitan distzict 
of New South Wales numbered 22,352, and in the remainder of the State 
31,622, or 25-26 and 26-73 per 1,000 of the population respectively. Prior 
to the year 1898 the metropolitan birth-rate was the higher, but since then, 
‘with the exception of the-year 1913, the country has consistently shown 
higher tate. 


Number. of Births. . : . Births per 1,000 of Population. 
Period. 7 : 
aetropars, | Ramainger | New Sonth | atropot, | Rarainder | Ney, fot 
1880-84 49,058 ~ 103,026 152,084 40°16 36°90 37°89 
1885-89 65, 866 118,517 184,383 41°50 34°69 36°85 
1890-94 68,754 128,998 . 197,752 . 34:11 | = 33°63 33°80 
1895-99 61,224 | 193,986 1 185,210 — 26°73 29°75 28°68 
1900-04 63,694 123,795 187,489. 25:16 28-05 26-99 
1905-09 72,409 136,529 208,938 25°50 28°80 27°56 
1910-14 95,529 155,423 250,952 27°66 29°53 28°79 
1915-19 100,216 156,439 | 256,655 2502 27°81 26°65 
1920 22,352 31,622 | 53,974 25°26 26°73 26°10 


The Sexes of Children. 


Of the 53,974 children born during the. year (exclusive of those still-born), 
27,723 were males and 26,251 were females, the proportion being 106 males to 
100 females. In no year, as far as observation extends, have the female births 
exceeded in number those of males, although the difference has sometimes 
been very small. The preponderance of births of male children in New South 
Wales during a number of years is shown in the following table :— - 


Years. | Males, | Females, | Total. | Years. : | Males. | Females, | Total. 
1870-74 10,577 | 10,156 | 20,733 | 1900-04 19,134 | 18,364 | 37,498 
1875-79 12,477 | 11,911 j 24,388 / 1905-09 21,406 | 20,382 | 41,788 
1880-84 15,567 | 14, "350 30,417 1910-14 | 25,728 | 24,462) 50,190 
1885-89 18,898 | 17,979. | 36,877 1915-19 26°317 25,014 51,331 
1890-94 20,324 | 19,226 39,550 1820 27,723 | 26,251 | 53,974 
1895-99 | 18,979 | 18,063 | 37,042 : | : 


The excess of males over females born during the past fifty-nine years 
has ranged from 2 per cent. in 1875, 1876, and 1901, to about 8-7 per cent. 
in 1864, the average being 5 per cent. : 

The proportion of males born during the war years was very little different 
from that in the pre-war years, 

It is noteworthy that in the case of illegitimtate births, the births of males 
have always maintained the ascendency, save in the quinquennial period 
1885-89 and in the Mea! 1915, when the births of females predominated 
slightly. 

The following cable shows the number of males born to every 100 females, 
both in legitimate and illegitimate births, during the last forty-nine years:— 


Years, | Legitimate | legitimate | 4 pistns, | vear.. | Hagitinate | Wegitimate | yn pirns 
1870-74 104°3 1010 10471 | 1900-04; 104°:3 102°8 1042 
1875-79 1046 108°8 104°8 |; 1905-09 105:0 104°9 1050 
1880-84 | -104°9 1039 1048 | 1910-14 1052 | = 105-1 1052 
4885-89 | 105-4 | 98:8 | 105-1 | 1915-19] 1053 | 1040 | 1052 
1990-04) 105-7 | 105-4 | 105-7 =| 1920 | 105-4 | 1103 | 1056 
1895-99 | 105:0 105°4 105°1 
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The rates in 1920 of male illegitimate births to females was very high, but 
was alightly exceeded by the rate in 1919, viz., 110-8. 


Plural Births. 


During the year 1920 there were 604 cases of plural births. The children 
thus born numbered 1,210 (exclusive of four still-births), and included 598 
cases of twins (622 males and 571 females), and six cases of triplets (11 
males and 6 females). Of these 604 cases, 28 were classified as illegitimate. 

The number of children born at plural births was 2:24 per cent. of the 
total births. 


The following table shows the number of cases of twins, triplets, and 
quadruplets born in New South Wales during the last ten years, excluding 
those still-born, and distinguishing legitimate and illegitimate :— 


Cases of — | Legitimate. | Iegitimate. | Total. 
Twins eas wee 5,351 256 5,607 
Triplets 46 3 49 
Quadruplets 1 < 1 


The total number of confinements recorded during the ten years was 
501,385; hence the rates per million confinements were :—10,986 cases of 
twins, 96 of triplets, and 2 of quadruplets; otherwise stated, there were 
11 plural births in every 1,000 confinements. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


The number of illegitimate births in 1920 was 2,635, equal to 4-88 per 
cent. of the total births. A statement of the illegitimate births in New 
South Wales, distinguishing between the Metropolis and the remainder of 
the State, is given herewith. 


Number of Illegitimate Births. Ratio per cent. to Total Births. 

Year, . : 

Metropolis. aerate South Wales, Metropolis. Te mates south Wales. 
1900 1,222 1,383 2,605 10°08 5-53 701 
1905 1,530 1,382 2,912 lll 5°37 7:37 
1910 1,530 * 1,370 2,900 9°44 4°67 6°37 
1915 1,480 1,201 2,681 7:09 3°75 5°07 
1916 1,334 1,167 2,501 6°40 3°74. 4°80 
1917 1,383 | 1,150 2,533 6°82 3°57 4°83 
1918 1,460 1,194 2,654 7°48 3°83 5:23 
1919 1,385 1,149 2,534 741 3°85 5-22 
1920 | 1,513 1,122 | 2,635 6-77 3°55 4°88 


The smaller proportion of illegitimate births in the extra-metropolitan 
area is doubtless partly due to the fact that prospective mothers 
journey to the Metropolis, not only for the sake of the advantages of lying-in 
at one of the public maternity hospitals, but to avoid the publicity of their 
unfortunate condition. 


The Legitimation Act, 1902. 


In 1902 an Act was passed to legitimise children born before the marriage 
of their parents, provided that no legal impediment to the marriage 
existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Legitimation Act, any child who comes within the scope of 
its intentions, born before or after the passing thereof, is deemed to be 
legitimised from birth by the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled 
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to the status of offspring: born in wedlock. Since the passing of the Act 
there have been 5,759 registrations. The nwmber in each of the last ten 
years is shown in the following table :— 


Year. Registrations. Year. Registrations. 
1910 288 | 1916 420 
1911 394 1917 390 
1912 | 405 1918 447 
1913 298 1919 398 
1914 393. 1920 455, 
1915, 416 , 


Natural INCREASE: 
The excess of births over deaths, or “ natural increase,” during 1920. was 
33,013, giving, with the exception of 1919, the lowest rate since 1903. 
The following table shows the natural increase of population during the 


last ten years for the Metropolis, for the remainder of the State, and for the 
whole of New South Wales :— 


Natural Increase. a invyoase 

Year. .. | Remainae Whole State. per cent. of 

iene State. = Males. | Females. Total. sp tia 
1911 10,856 19,642 14,504 15,994 30,498 1°83 
1912 12,459 20,648 15,526 17,581 33,107 1°90 
1913 12,597 19,805 15,091 17,311 32,402 1-78 
1914 13,218 21,620 16,433 18,405 34,838 1:86 
1915 12,682 20,593 15,648 17,627 33,275 1°76 
1916 | 12,700 19,521 15,114 17,107 32,221 1:70 
1917 12,760 21,738 16,529 17,969 34,498 1°81 
1918 11,664 20,196 15,084 16,776 31,860 1-64 
1919 | 6,778 15,365 9,617 12,526 22 143 lll 
1920 | 12,923 20,090 15,603 17,410 33,013 1:60 


On account of the more favourable death-rates, the rat2 of natural 
increase prior to the war period had been improving slightly for about 15 
years. The increase per 1,000 of population for the five years, 1915-19, 
however, was 13 per cent. lower than that for the previous quinquennium; 
that for 1920 was practically the same as for 1915-19. 


Although male births are more numerous than those of females, the increase 
of population from the excess of births over deaths is greatly in favour of the 
latter. The male population certainly exceeds the female, but there is a 
disproportionately large number of deaths among males. There is also a 
greater mortality among male than among female children, a cause from 
which alone the natural excess of male births is almost neutralised. During 
the ten years which closed with 1920, the number of females added to the 
community by excess of births over deaths exceeded the males by 19,557, or 
13-1 per cent. 
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*Puring ‘the year'1920 the birth-rates of the Australian States compared 
unfavourably with those of the preceding quinquennium. Consequently 
the natural increase dropped, as is shown below. The rates-are per- 1,000 
of population. 


State. Ni eae | Natural Increase, 
Tasmania ise ies 17°83 17°61 
Queensland... ae 17:06 16°47 
New South Wales...) 15°99 15°96 
New Zealand ... eael® 13°85- 15-09 
Western Australia ... 15°47 14°45 
South Australia al 14°84 14:27 
Victoria “ae we 11°75 12°32 

DrEatus. 


The deaths during 1920 numbered 20,961, equal to a rate of 10-14 per 1,000 
of the population, or 6-7 per cent. below the average for the previous ‘five 
years. Of the total, 12,120 were males and 8,841 females, the rate for the 
former being 11-48 and for the latter 8-74 per 1,000 living of each of the 
sexes. The average annual. number of deaths from 1870 with the rate per 
1,000 of population, in quinquennial periods, was as follows :— 


Average Annual Number of Deaths. | eee ne of Total 
Period. . i 
Males. Females. Total. || Males. Females. { Total. 
1870-74 |. 4,391 2,948 | 7,339 15°58 12°32 13°93" 
_ 1875-79 6,199 4,360 10,559 17:99 15°10 16°67 
1880-84 | 7,286 5,124 12,410 | 1655 | 1414 15°46 
1885-89 8,461 6,048 | 14,504 |) 15°48 13°36 1449 
1890-94 8,877 6,344 | 15,221 | 14:06 | 11°77 13°01 
1895-99 9,002 6,514 | 15,516 13-11 10°77 12°01 
1900-04 9,195 6,733 | 15,923 || 12°65 10°17 11:47 
1905~09 9,076 6,583 15,659 11°52 9:04 10°33 
1910-14 10,598 | 7,555 18,153 | 11°59 9°71} 10°41 
1915-19 11,919 | | 8,613 20,532 11°64 9°07 10°66 
1920 12,120 | _ 8,841 20,961 11:48 8°74 10°14 


The death-rate has fallen continuously for both sexes, but slightly more 
among males than females. The death-rate for males is, however, more than 
25 per cent. higher than for females, the reason being that males are exposed 
to greater risks than females, and that male infants are the more deli- 
cate. It will be noticed that the death-rate had declined markedly from 
the period 1885-89. to 1918, coincidently with the decline in the birth-rate. 
’ The falling birth-rate Gndlueneed the death-rate, inasmuch as it affected 
the age-constitution of the population by reducing the proportion living 
at the first five years, at which the mortality is high. 

A table of the death-rates per 1,000 in each of the Australian States, and 
in New Zealand, in 1920, provides an instructive comparison. 


“im i State. 1915-19, 1920. 

pt ateriaed ie it 9-95 9°67 

New South Wales .. iS 10°66 10°14 
New Zealand as ae 10°52 10:27 
Western. Australia me 9°74 10°28 
South Australia... oad 10°67 10°44 
Queensland... ae aoe 10°80 10°63 
Victoria... ve we 11°38 11°13 
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The deaths during the five years, 1915-19, ancludes those occasioned by: 
the epidemic of influenza in 1919. 


Deaths—Metropolis and Remainder of the. State. 


It-is not possible to show the exact difference between urban and rural 
mortality in New South Wales, but an approximate idea may be obtained 
from a comparison of the experience of the metropolis with that of the 
remainder of the State, which is, of course, not.absolutely rural, as a few large 
towns are contained therein. Separating the State, however, ‘into these two 
broad divisions, during the year 1920 the record of deaths for the Metropolis 
was 9,429; and for the remainder of the State 11,532, equivalent respectively 
to rates of 10-66 and 9-75 per 1,000 of the living. The average annual 
number of deaths and the rate per.1,000 in each of these divisions since 
1880, in. five-year: periods, are given i in. the following table :— 


Metropolis. Soacancaoe of the State, | New South Wales. 
Period. Average Ratio Average | Ratio Average Ratio 
Number of per 1,000 Number of per 1,000 | Number of per 1,000 
Deaths, Livi ing. Deaths, | Living. Deaths. Living. 
1880-84 ~ -§;033- 20°60 7,377 13°21 » 12,410 15°46. 
1885-89 6,181 19°47 8,323 12°18 14,504 14:49. 
1890-94 5,979 14°83 9,242 12°05 15,221 13°01 
1895-99 5,634 _ 32°30 9,882 11°86 15,516 + 12:01 
1800-04 . 5,845 ~ 91:54 =| «10,083 11°42 15,928 11°47 
1905-09 5,979- 10:53 9,680 10-21. 15,659 10°33 
1910-14 7,312 10°59 10;841 10°30 18,153 10°41 
* 1915-19 8,727 10°89 11,805 . 10°49 20,532 10°66. 
1920 9,429 10°56 11,532 9°75 20,961 10°14 


The death-rate has improved steadily both in the Metropolis and in the 
remainder of the State, but notably so in the former, where it is now very 
little higher than in the latter, whereas thirty years ago it was 50 per cent. 
in advance. The improvement dates from the quinquennium beginning 
with the year 1890, and is coincident with the installation of the modern 
system of sewage and. the enforcement’ of the provisions of the Dairies 
Supervision Act of 1886. The marked decline in the rates for each division 
and for the State as a whole is evident from the fact that. the metropolitan 
tate for the period 1885-9 was 19-5 per 1,000, and for the year 1918 it was 
10-02, or a difference of 50 per cent.; forthe same periods the rates for the 
remainder of the State were respectively 12-2 and 9:8, or a difference. of 
19 per cent.; and for the whole State, 14:5 and 9-9, or a difference of 32 per 
cent. The epidemic of influenza in 1919 reduces the value of a comparison 
such as abave. 


Tae Morrariry or Inranrs aNp Younc CHILDREN. _ 
A further measure of the mortality rates in the Metropolis and in the 
remainder of the State is obtained from a comparison of the Goons rates of 
infants, which affords a most sensitive test. 


Children under 1 Year. 

During the year 1920 the children who died before sontdiete the . first 
year of life numbered 3,770, equivalent to a rate of 69-8 per 1,000 births. 
This rate is only 3-5 per cent. lower than that experienced in 1919, although 
the rate in that year was affected by the epidemic of influenza. Notwith- 
standing the high rate for 1919, the 1920 rate, owing to an excess of deaths 

_from whooping-cough and diarrhcea and enteritis, is 7-7 per cent. above. .that 
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for the five years, 1915-19. To the total the Metropolis contributed 1,658 
deaths, or 74-2 per 1,000 births, and the remainder of the State 2,112, or 66:8 
per 1,000 births. 

The following table shows the average annual number of deaths of children 
ander 1 year of age, in the metropolis and in the remainder of the State, 


and the proportion per 1,000 births, in quinquennial periods since the year 
1880 :—- 


Metropolis. - Remainder of State. New South Wales. 
Period. 
Deaths Rate per Deaths Rate per Deaths Rate per 
under 1. | 1,000 Births. under 1. | 1,000 Births.| underl. | 1,000 Births. 
1880-84 1,707 1740 1,956 94°9 3,663 120°4 
1885-89 | 2,168 164°6 2,256 95:2 4,424 120°0 
1890-94 1,908 138°8 2,471 95°8 4,379 110°7 
1895-99 1,646 134°4 2,572 103°7 4,218 113°9 
1900-04 1,416 111:2 2,399 96°9 3,815 101°7 
1905-09 1,255 86°7 2,035 | 74°5 3,290 787 
1910-14 1,437 75-2 2.911 711 3,648 72-7 
1915-19 1,373 68°5 1,959 62°6 3,332 64°9 
1920 1,658 74-2 2,112 66°8 3,770 69°8 


The remarkable improvement in the infantile mortality rate in the 
metropolis is partly due to the measures adopted to combat preventable 
diseases by more rigid health laws, and by education. The Infectious 
Disease Supervision Act became law in 1881, and in 1896 the Public Health 
Act was passed, while in 1902 all acts relating to Public Health were con- 
solidated in the Public Health Act, 1902. A scheme for the preservation of 
infant health was formulated by the Sydney Municipal Council in 1903, and 
instructional pamphlets were circulated for the guidance of mothers in the 
care and feeding of young children. In the following year trained women 
inspectors were appointed to visit mothers in the populous parts of the city 
and in the surrounding suburbs. During the year 1904 infantile mortality 
showed a marked improvement on the rates experienced for about thirty 
years. A reference to the principal causes of death during the years imme- 
diately prior to and after the year in question will show that in all causes 
in which care and knowledge could have effect, a decrease was experienced. 

Thus the mortality from diarrhoea and enteritis dropped from 36-90: per 
1,000 births in 1903 to 21-31 in 1904; tubercular diseases from 3-06 to 1-58; 
and congenital debility from 15-54 to 12-98. 

The decline in infantile mortality has persisted, especially in diarrheal 
diseases, as will be-seen from the following table, which gives the mortality 


rate per 1,000 births in each year since 1900 from diarrhwal diseases, and 
from the total less those diseases :— 


Deaths under 1 year of age | Deaths under 1 year of age 
per 1,000 Births. per 1,000 Births. 
a ner heal | All oth 
i jarr other 

Tiitcaten pissanes, Total. A peasee: | Diseases. Total. 
1900 29°37 73°90 103 °27 1911 16°82 52°67 69°49 
1901 27°46 76°28 103°74 1912 22°37 48°93 71°30 
1902 33°09 76°65 109:74 1913 23°27 © 55°07 78°34 
1903 36°90 73°45 110°35 1914 19°88 49°84 69°72 
1904 21°31 61°13 82-42 1915 17°28 50°85 68°13 
1905 18°76 61°79 80°55 1916 15°02 |; 52°82 67°84 
1906 21°39 53°14 74°53 | 1917 10°79 46°69 57°48 
~ 1907 21°23 67°43 83°64 1918 9°25 49°92 59°17 
~ 1908 21°89 53°90 75°79 1919 17°45 54°82 72°27 
1909 21°86 52°42 74°28 1920 17°42 52°43 69°85 
1910 20°54 54°07 74°61 
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In 1920 diarrhoeal diseases caused 24-9 per cent. of the deaths of infants 
under 1 year of age, but in 1903 the proportion was 33:4 per cent. 


Further efforts to reduce infantile mortality led to the establishment of 
Baby Clinics in Sydney and Newcastle in 1914, and subsequently in Broken 
Hill: Details regarding the Baby Clinics will be found in a later chapter. 


It is worthy of note that the experience of all the other States of the 
Commonwealth was similar to that of New South Wales, inasmuch as the 
reduction in infantile mortality rates which occurred in 1904 has been 
maintained, and it was due to a large falling-off in the number of deaths 
from diarrhceal diseases. 


The death-rate is higher for male infants than for females, the rates in 1920 
being 77-7 and 61-6 per 1,000 births respectively. The rates for each sex 
are shown in the following table in quinquennial periods since 1880 :— 


Males. Females. 

Period, 

under L. |1.000 Births,| under 1, {1000 Birth. 
1880-84 1,992 127-9 | 1,671 112°5 
1885-89 2,405 127°2 2,019 112°3 
1890-94 2,413 118-7 1,966 102°3 
1895-99 2,304 | 121-4 1,914 105°9 
1900-04 2,077 | 108-5 1,738 94°6 
1905-09 1,832 | 856 1,458 715 
1910-14 2,037 79°2 1,611 65-8 
1915-19 1,892 71-9 1,440 | 57°6 
1920 2,153 17°7 1,617 616 


The death-rate of female infants has improved more than the male rate, 
having declined from 112-5 per 1,000 births in 1880-84 to 61-6 in 1920, or by 
45-2 per cent., while the male rate has decreased from 127-9 per 1,000 
births to 77-7, or by 39-2 per cent. 


During the period reviewed, the excess of the male infantile deaths 
fluctuated from 16-4 per 1,000 births in the quinquennium 1890-94 to 13-4 
in 1910-14. In 1920 the excess reached 16-1 per 1,000 births. 


Reference to the table on page 141 shows that the death-rate formale infants 
is higher than for female infants in regard to the causes to which the 
majority of infantile deaths are attributed, i.e. premature birth, infantile 
debility, diarrhcea and enteritis. 


Of the total number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age about one- 
third occur within a week of birth; at the end of the first month the proportion 
is over two-fifths; and at the end of three months, three-fifths. .Approxi- 
mately, one child in every 42 born dies within a week of birth. The following 
statement shows for 1920, in comparison with the average of the preceding 
quinquennium, the deaths per 1,000 births during each of the first four weeks 
after birth, and then for each successive month. The experience in the 
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Metropolis is distinguished from that in the remainder of the State, the 
sexes are taken together, and for the year 1920 the illegitimate children 
are distinguished from the legitimate for the State as a whole. 


Metropolis. Renee -of New.South Wales. 
. Age at Death. F : 1020. 
4915-19, 1920. |1915-19.| 1920, |1915-19. Legiti- | legit | sien 
Under 1 week. we 1.| 24:4 | 23-1 | 24°6 | 24°5 | 24°5 23°4 35°3.- 23°9 
-leweek . 4. a! 36] 44/ 40! 3:7] 38] 3:7 | 95 | 40 
2 weeks ... he a be 27 24) 22; 24 2°3 4°5 - 24 


By wee ee ef 19) 20) 1:8] 20) 1°8 1:8 4-2 20 


Total under 1 month| 32/1 | 32°2 | 32°8 | 32-4 | 32:5 31:2 53°5 32°3 


lmonth.. 1... &7| 72] 52] 55] B4) 59 | 125 6-2 
2 months wo | 45] 53] 33 | 49) 38| 42 | 144 46 
Bigg uae one! 4B] BA | 28| 30) 34] 35 | 129 4:0 
4 4, 37 52 | 28} 36] 81] 40 91 4-2 
By ae oe ve 29] B71 25] BN) BT! 29 9°5. 3-3 
6 | B2] 35] 25) 29) 28 30 | 68 3:2 
To gy! fx ce wl 26 | 24) 22) 28 | 2:3 2°5 46 2°6 
Bg eee wef BH] VL] BA] Be | 24) go | 46 21 
9 4, a4) 21 1 @1) 23) 22) 21 3-4 22 
TO! jy nae 84] 22*8 | 44 | 1-9 | 24) 2 24 3-0 24 
Wo yc ee BB] BT] VL] VE] Be] 27 27 27 
| / . a | 
Totalunder 1 year...| 68°5 | 74:2 | 62°6 | 668 | 649 66-4 | 137-0 | 69°8 


‘In the first week of life the mortality is six times as great as in the second, 
and generally more than ten times as great as in the third or fourth. During 
the:second month the mortality falls rapidly, and thereafter gradually. The 
rate of infantile mortality is higher in the Metropolis than in the remainder 
of the State. In 1920 the rate per 1,000 births was 74-2 in the Metropolis, 
and 66:8 in the remainder of the State.. During the previous quinquennial 
period the Metropolitan rate was 9-4 per cent. higher than that for the 
remainder of the State. 


The table shows a great waste of life among illegitimate children, the 
mortality under 1 year being 137-0 per 1,000,:as compared with 66-4 among 
legitimate children. The largest proportional excess is not ‘immediately 
after birth, but about three months later. Taking the experience of 1920 as 
a guide, the mortality of illegitimates exceeds that of legitimates by about 
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50 per cent. during the first week of life. The first month shows an excess of 
70 per cent., the second over 100, the third 250, and the fourth slightly more. 
After the fourth month the excess quickly drops, until at the end of the first 
year of life it practically disappears. 


A further dissection of the experience in regard to infantile mortality 
since 1901, according to the age at death, discloses the striking fact that 
relatively deaths under one week have actually increased, although the 
infantile mortality rate as a whole has declined considerably. The jollowing 
table shows at various ages in the first twelve months the number of deaths 
per 1,000 births. Since 1901 death-rates of children under 1 week have 
increased by 17 per cent., while the rates of all children under’ 12 months 
have decreased by 33 per cent. At ages over 1 week the mortality rate has 
declined by 30 to 50 per cent. 


Rate of Mortality per 1,000 Births. 
Year. Under | 1 week and /1 monthand | Total 1 3 months 6 months Total 
1 week under 1 under 3 under 3 |! and and under 1 
month. months, months, under 6. under 12. | year. 

t 

} 
1901 20°5 12:2 22:1 54'8 ; 22-4 26°5 103'7 
1902 21:3 | 12°3 22°2 558 | 24°8 29°1 109°7 
1903 212 =| 11-3 19°5 52°0 26°'3 32°71 | 110°4 
1£04 21°8 - OF 14°9 46°4 15'8 20:2 §2°4 
1905 24°3 10°9 130 | 482 15'9 16°5 80°6 
1906 218 9°0 118 =| =| 426 14:3 176 , 74:5 
1907 23:1 11°3 17°8 522 15'8 20°6 88'6 
1908 215 9°5 11°9 42°9 15°9 17:0 75°8 
1909 21:3 9°8 11°6 42°7 14°9 16-7 74:3 
1910 21°1 9:2 13°4 43°7 14:3 16°6 74°6 
I91L | ° 22:3 99 119 44) if 41-7 13°7 69°5 
1912 215 8-4 10°6 405 | 1371 17°7 71:3 
1913 22°9 95 11°8 44:2 14°7 19-4 | 78°3 
31914 238°5 8:8 10°1 | 424 | 11°6 15-7 | 69°37 
1915 251 7°6 9-4 4271 { 9°3 167 | 68°1 
1916 23°5 8°3 10°3 421 | 10°0 15°7 67°8 
1917 22°9 74 8°5 38°8 76 llls| 57°5 
1918 25:1 7°83 8:0 409 79 104 59°2 
1919 26°2 9-0 9°6 44-8 115 16°0 72°3 
- 1920 23°9 84 10°8 43-1 115 162 | 69°8 

| 


The following statement furnishes a comparison of the rates of infantile 
mortality in the Australian States, in New Zealand, and in various other 
countries. The rates indicate the deaths under one year per 1 a births. 


State. Year. Rate, Country. eS Year, Rate. 
Queensland _... --{ 1920 63-4 Spain ... a 1919 “192 
New South Wales vse] 5 69'8 Jamaica 1917 185 
Victoria ea oe 35 73°8 Ital 5 140 
Tasmania sate oy >y 65°2 Que ec os 18 
South Australia eeale 48 6771 Finland 134 
Western Australia...) ,, 66°1 Scotland oes 1919 102 
New Zealand . ie 5 50°6 *United States 1918 101 

Ontario, Canada 1919 96 
| | England and Wales. 89 
|| Switzerland . 1918 88 

(| Ireland oe 1919 87 

South Africa.. 80 

Norway ate 1917 54 

Netherlands ... we | 1919 50 


47657—B * Reyistration Area, 
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Of the rates shown in the foregoing table, that for New Zealand is the 
best; but the rates for Australasia generally are greatly superior to those 
prevailing in most other countries for which records are available. 


Children under 5 Years. 
As among children under 1 year of age, so there has been a great improve- 
ment in the death-rate of children under 5 years of age. 
The following table shows the mortality in each division, in periods of 
five years since 1890, of children under 5 years of age i 


Metropolis | Remainder of State. } New South Wales. 

Period. 1 ae 

Average Rat Average | Rat Average Rat 
| Amnasl j00'ERing, Annual 1,600 Ring, anual on ng 

=| : 

1890-94 2,674 | 48°45 » 8,546 | 82°06 6,220 | 37°52 
1895-99 2,206 | 4077 | 3,487 | 30°97 5,693 | 34°15 
1900-04 1,846 | 35°17 | 3,210 ° 29°64 5,056 | 31-44 
1905-09 1,612 | 27°61 | 2,723 , 23°39 4,335 24°80 
1910-14. 1,895 | 25°47 | 2,986 . 21°77 4,881 . 23:07 
1915-19 1,905 | 20°59 2,771 18°56 4,676 19°34 
1920 2,341 | 25°35 | 2,981 | 20°70 5,322 22°52 


| | | 


At every period shown in the table the Metropolitan rate was the higher, 
being in some cases over 50, and never below 7 per cent. in excess until 
1917, when the excess was only 1-5 percent. But the improvement in the 
Metropolis has been greater than in the remainder of the State, the rate 
having decreased since 1890 by 48 per cent. in the former, and in the latter 
by 35 per cent.- Outside the Metropolis the rate did not vary to any’ signifi-’ 
cant extent until 1904, when there was a marked decline, which has been 
continuous. The low rate of mortality in 1920, compared with the high rate 
of a quarter of a century ago, represents a saving of 23 lives in every 1,000 
children under 5 years of age in the Metropolis, and of 11 in the remainder 
of the State. 


The following table shows for 1920, and for the preceding quinquennial 
period, the death-rates of illegitimate children under one year and under five 
years of age, as compared with those of legitimate children of like ages -— 


Legitimate. Wegitimate. Total. 
Age. 
7 Deaths. ,c00' Ling. | Deaths. [1,000 iting. | Deaths. | tent Ping, 
Under 1 year— 
1915-19 14,956 61-4 1,708 | 132-0 16,659 64:9 
3920 3,409 66-4 361 137°0 3,770 69°8 
Under 5 years— i 
1915-19 21,326 18°49 2,056 36°96 23,382 19°34 
1920 4,890 21°70 432 39°45 5,322 22°52 


The foregoing figures show the poor chance of survival afforded to the 
illegitimate as compared with that of the legitimate infant, since at 
each of the ages specified the death-rate of the former was twice that of 
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the latter; and it is a fact of the utmost gravity that of the children illegiti- 
mately born, nearly one-seventh die before completing the first year of 
existence. 

Causes of Infantile Mortality. 

The mortality of infants in New South Wales has been exceptionally low 
since 1904. An upward movement in 1907, when the rate was higher than 
in any of the three preceding years, was followed by a decline in the following 
year, a decline that was continued until 1911. In 1912 there was a slight 
increase as compared with the year before, but the rate was considerably 
lower than the average for the preceding quinquennium, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was a period of low mortality. In 1913 the rate was 78:3, 
and the highest since 1907. From 1914 the rate steadily declined, but in 
1919, on account of the epidemic of influenza, an increase was experienced, 
the rate being 72-3. The rate for 1920 was 69-8 per 1,000, or 8 per cent. 
above the rate for the quinquennium preceding 1919. 


Children are more susceptible to the attacks of disease in the earliest years 
of life than later, and about 1,000 children out of every 10,000 born in New 
South Wales die before reaching their fifth year. Since the rates for 
preventible diseases are highest, there is no doubt that many children 
succumb through parental ignorance of the proper food or treatment required. 


The following statement shows the principal causes of death among 
children and the rates under 1 per 1,000 births and under 5 per 1,000 living 
in 1920 and in the five years 1915-19, distinguishing deaths in the Metropolis 
fram those in the remainder of the State :— 


i 
Deaths under 1 per 1,000 Births. Deaths under 5 per 1,000 Living. 
: - | { 
Cause of Death. Metropolis. ao tate. NGvalee Metropolis. Port Staten ee 
{ 

1915- | 920. | 1815-| s920, | 1918-| 1a90. |] 1228- | 1920. | 190 | 1920. Tera, | 1920. 
Measles... is --| O85] O09! O83! OB]: OF! O6]] O4] 10} O2] O4| 03] OF 

Scarlet Fever os --| O11] .. ats a a oy 01 oe 01 ze 01 Js 
Whooping-cough.. -.| 14 | 54) 17) 20] 16/ 39]| O85] 23) O68] 10] O6 | 15 
Diphtheria and Croup ..| 07 | 05/ 0:3} O02] O5| O83 |) O7] O08) O7] O8| OF | O8 
nfluenza ..  - --| O68] O08] O06 | O21] O68] O1]] O4] OL] OB] O1) O8)] O1 
maberouloais Menta ges. O38] .. O2| OL) Ol} O1f] OB] OB) OL] OL) OB) OF 

a Abdominal] O71] .. O11] OL] O17] .- “a 

+ Other Organs) 0-1 | O01 | O12 | OL] OL] O71 01) O01] O1] OF 
Syphilis ..  .. «| O7] O08) O8| OB] O4] 05 O1] OF} O11] O1 
Meningitis... ..  --| 08] 04] 07| O7 | O7| 06 03] O83 | 04] O8 
Convulsions. oo wel 1B] LO} 26) 16) Bl] 13 07] O68] O06 | O04 
Bronchitis .. =... = «.| 11] 12] 20! 190] 16] 16 O56 | OF] OF} 08% 
Broncho-pneiimonia - ../ 4:0 | 46] 2:7 | 36) 32] 40 10} 12] 12] 14 
Pneumonia... «. V7} 10} 16) 13 | UO] 1:2 07 | Ow! OF] O86 
Diarrhas-and Enteritis . 16°6 | 19°8 | 12°2 ) 15°7 | 14°0 | 17-4 £0] 53] 43] 59 
Congenital Malformations 42] 46] 33/ 35] 37) 4:0 os] 09} O8] 10 
Infantile Debility.. 9 ..| 77 | 54] TH) 75] TE) 66 15] 16) 16) 15 
Premature Birth .. «| 18° |. 19°7 | 17-0 | 17°3 | 176 | 18°3 36] 3:3) 3-7 4°2 
All Others .. ag «| 82] 85] 95] O7 | BO] G2 33] 84) S1) 38 
Tota oo.  ..| 68S 74:2 | 62°6 | 66°83.) 64:9 | 6978 18°6 | 20-7 | 19°3 | 22°5 
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The high mortality of infants is largely due to the deaths of children who, 
either from immaturity or inherited debility, are born unfit for the struggle 
for existence. Of children under 1, the deaths from these causes in 1920 
were equal to 28-9 per 1,000 births, or 41 per cent. of the total deaths of 
children under 1. A table already given shows that the mortality during 
the first month of life is nearly half the total mortality during the whole of 
the first yeat, and 68 per cent. of this half proportion of the total mortality 
of the year was due in 1920 to deaths from congenital debility or defects. 


Among children under one year, diarrhoea and enteritis were responsible 
for 17-4 deaths per 1,000 births, and infectious diseases for 4-9, of which 
whooping-cough .caused 3-9 and measles 0:6. Respiratory diseases are 
especially fatal to children; bronchitis in 1920 caused 1-6, broncho-pneumonia 
4:0, and pneumonia 1-2 deaths per 1,000 births. The death-rate for these 
respiratory diseases was slightly below the rate for the previous quin- 
quennium. The death-rate from convulsions was 1-3, from tuberculous 
diseases 0-2, and meningitis (not tuberculosis) 0-6 per 1,000 births. 


The causes of deaths among children under 5 years of age are the same 
as among children under 1, namely, diarrhoea and enteritis, premature birth, 
infantile debility, broncho-pneumonia, influenza, malformations, pneumonia, 
convulsions, whooping-cough, diphtheria, bronchitis, meningitis, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, measles, and scarlet fever. 


A comparison has been made of the causes of death of infants in the different 


divisions of the State. The variation shown in the mortality-rate is from: 


49-9 in the Riverina to 97-2 in the Western Division. ,The following table 
shows the number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age per 1,000 births 
for principal diseases in the principal divisions of the State, based on the 
experience of the five years, 1915-19. *, 
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Medical opinion js that the districts which have a favourable summer 


rainfall will have the fewest cases of infantile diarrhoea, and that those 
districts which have not industrial centres will have a lower rate for 
premature birth and congenital debility than those which have; also, that 
in rural districts children will be réared under the most favourable 
circumstances. 
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These opinions are borne out by the preceding table. The highest rates 
are in the Metropolis, the Hunter and Manning, the Central Tableland, and 
the Western Division, all containing mining or industrial centres. The 
lowest rates are in the North Coast and the Riverina—purely rural divisions. 


The Deaths of Iegitumate Children. 


The following table shows the causes of death of illegitimate as compared 
with those of legitimate children. The figures represent the deaths of children 
under 1 year per 1,000 births in New South Wales during the year 1920. 


Deaths under 1 per 1,000 Births. 
Cause of Death. = 
Legitimate. | llegitimate. Males. | Females, Total. 
1 1 
as -_ oe ope: pewae i 7 oe | ee 
Measles 0-52 114 0°65 0°46 0°56 
Scarlet Fever ea 0°02 ae 0°04 0°02 
Whooping-cough vie 3°87 4°93 3°54 4°34 3°93 
Diphtheria and Croup 0°31 0-76 0-40 | 0°27 0°33 
Influenza S wee 0-15 ios 0°07 0:23 0°15 
Tuberculosis—Meninges 0:12 oes 014 0-08 0-11 
as Abdominal... 0:04 ie 0°04 0°04 0:04 
3 Other Organs ... 0-12 re O14 0-08 0-11 
Syphilis a3 oe2 5 0°37 1:90 0:47 0-42 0°44 
Meningitis 0°56 0°38 0°61 0°49 0°56 
Convulsions 1:29 2°28 1-66 0:99 1:33 
Bronchitis 1°54 228 1:80 1°33 1°57 
Broncho-pneumonia 3°86 6°83 3°72 4°30 4'00- 
Pneumonia bse 1°21 0-76 1:12 1°26 1°19 
Diarrhcea and Enteritis 15°80 | 48°95 18°83. | 15°92 | 17°42 
Congenital Malformations 3°82 6°45 4:15 3°73 3°95 
Infantile Debility 6:29 | 13:28 754 5°68 6°63 
Premature Birth 17°67 80°74 21°53 14°89 18°30 
All Others 8°84 16:32 11°25 | 7-05 9-21 
ra q | eee 
Total ... ee wet 66:40 ; 137:00 77°66 | 61°60 | 69°85 
i { 


A greater mortality is characteristic of illegitimate than of legitimate 
children. Exclusive of diseases inherited from contaminated parents, con- 
tinued neglect and lack of care are largely responsible for these higher death- 
rates of the illegitimate. Infantile debility, including congenital malforma- 
tions and premature birth, showed 50-47 deaths per 1,000 births, as against 
the legitimate rate of 27:78; diarrhoea and enteritis 48-95, as compared with 
15-80; respiratory diseases 9-87, as compared with 6-61; syphilis 1:90, as 
compared with 0°37; and epidemic diseases 6°83, as compared with 4-87. 


A comparison of the rates for each sex shows that the male rates were the 
higher for all the principal causes of death, except whooping-cough, broncho- 
pneumonia, and pneumonia. 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 


The system of classification adopted in. this most important section of vital 
statistics is that employed by the Registrar-General in England, which is in 
accordance with the International List of Causes of Death, based on the 
second decennial revision by the International Commission at Paris in 1909. 
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In the following table will be found particulars of the number of deaths 
due to the principal causes during the year 1920 and the previous quin- 
quennium, due allowance having been made for the increase in population :— 


ca | eT. 
| Average | oS erage |S OS 
Causes of Death. Nuoper, Number, | 2 4 as Causes of Death. ee Tone By an 
* | 1915-19.) f° Bg * /1915-19.) 2 5g 
E A Ba 
| 
| per cent, | per cent 
Typhoid Fever ...) 1382! 166 |- 20°5]) Bronchitis wf 585 606 |- 35 
Measles... v-{ 189 | 109 |+ 73°4|| Pneumonia «| 1,438 | 1,389 |+ 3°5 
Scarlet Fever ... 24 58 |~ 58°6)) Other Diseases of} 
Whooping-cough..| 369 | 149 |+ 147°7 the Respiratory! 
Diphtheria. | 264 252 |+ 4°8| . System.. wi 290 312 |- Fl 
Influenza ... .-{ 259 | 1,524 |~ 83°0 Diseases of the | 
Plague... seche, ay 1 £6 Stomach 142 170 ;- 16°5 
Erysipelas as 31 14 | + 121°4)] Diarrhoea and En-! | 
Other Epidemic teritis ... ..| 1,714 | 1,393 }+ 23°0 
Diseases vee 35 70 |— 650°0|| Appendicitis ...| 165 156 |+ 5:8 
Phthisis .., «| 1,118 | 1,198 |-  6°7!| Hernia, Intestinal . 
Tubercular Obstruction ...| 181 191/- 52 
Meningitis vai 68 72 ;~ 65°'6|| Cirrhosis of Liver 130 1388 |- 5'8 
Other Tubereular | Peritonitis a 40 538 j}- 24°5 
Diseases ve} — 116 104 |+_ 11'5/ Other Diseases of 
Cancer... «| 1,729 | 1,648 |+ 5:2 the Bice 
Diabetes ... ses] 222 227 |- 2:2 System. és 221 211\/+ 4°7 
Alcoholism sas 47 60 |~ 21°7 Bright’ 8 Disease, j 
Other General Dis- j AcuteandChronic| 925 | 1,013 |- 87 
eases... | 536 607 |- 11°7), Other Genito-Urin- 
Meningitis wef 114 132 |- 13:7) ary Diseases...) 322 322 
Cee pia 27 93 71:0 a ne 110 103 |+ 68 
eon 7 93 | - : mia % a : 
Infantile Paralysis 12 13.|— 7-7|| Other Puerperal | | 
Cerebral Hemorr- Diseases we[ 221 202 }+ 94 
hage... aes 697 672 |+ 3°7)| Prematurity | 988; 966/+ 2°3 
Convulsions of Developmental 
Infants .. ene 96; 149/~ 35°6|| Diseases ve} 878 867 |+ O07 
Other Diseases of i Senility ... | 1,289 | 1,823 |- 2°6 
the Nervous Sys- : || Suicide... | 257 227 |+ 131 
tem 2 671 703 |- 4°61] Accident . ‘ 937 | 1,006 |- 6:9 
eee of the seas ie All other Causes.. 489 462 |+ 5:8 
eart ... | 3295 |- O1 
Other Diseases of 
the eed , — = —-— 
System .. 596 513 |+ 16:2 Total .».| 20,961 [721,934 |- 4:4 


The number of deaths in 1920 was 973 (or 4:4 per cent.) less than shown 
by the experience of the previous five years; measles, whooping-cough, 
erysipelas, and diarrhoea and enteritis showed marked increases on’ the 
average number for the previous quinquennium; on the other hand, influenza 
‘and cerebro-spinal meningitis were much below the average. 


Typhoid Fever. 


The number of deaths from typhoid fever during the year 1920 was 132, 
equivalent to 0-64 per 10,000 living. The number was 20:5 per cent. less than 
the average for the preceding five years. This is essentially a preventable 
disease, and does not obtain a foothold where a proper system of sanitation 
has been installed and ordinary health precautions have been taken; a great 
improvement has been attained during the past three decades. 
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The number of deaths from typhoid fever, and the equivalent rates 
per 1,000 of population since 1884, are stated below. 


Males. © Females. Total, 
Period. i 
Deaths. | Hateber | Deaths, | Rate per | Deaths, | Bother 

1884-88 1,356 | 5:12 1,115 5:13 2,471 5°13 
1889-93 959 3-11 714 2°74 1,673 2°94 
1894-98 1,107 3°27 | 731 2°46 | +1,838 2°89 
1899-1903 1,054 2°93 733 2°25 1,787 2°61 
1904-08 748 1:93 507 1:42 | 1,255 1°69 
1909-13 ; 773 175 | 464 115 1,237 1°47 
1914-18 569 117 | 330 0-71 899 0:95 
1919 76 | 0-75 53 0-54 | 129 0°64 
1920 81 0-77 51 0:50 | 132 0°64 


The decrease after 1888 was very marked, and may be traced to the 
operation of the Dairies Supervision Act, which became law in 1889. From 
that year until 1903 the rate was fairly even, and did not greatly decline, 
but during the next quinquennium there was a further considerable decrease 
in both the number and the rate of deaths from typhoid. 

The following statement shows the rate for the Metropolis and for the 
remainder of the State during the last twenty-seven years. Owing to a 
superior system of sewage, and to the greater attention given toe sanitary 
inspection, the rate of the Metropolis has almost invariably been lower than 
that of the remainder of the State, though it was higher during 1919. 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. 

Period. i 

mae Deaths. | Ratever | Deaths, ; Rate per 

1894-98 507 2-26 1,331 | 3-24 
1899-1903 426 1:72 1,361 3°12 
1904-08 334 . 121 921 1:97 
1909-13 i 363 1:10 874 ) 1°70 
1914-18 319 0°81 580 1-04 
1919 | 61 0°72 68 0:59 
1920 | 48 ‘0°54 84 071 

! t 


| Deaths from typhoid occur with greater frequency in the summer and 
autumn. In 1920 there were 45 deaths during the summer months of 
December, January, and February; and 46 during the autumn months of 
March, April, and May. . 

, Smallpox. 


After a considerable period of immunity, smallpox, of the mildest type; 
became epidemic in Sydney during the year 1913, In the absence of severe 
symptoms, the disease escaped detection until it had become distributed 
throughout the Metropolitan area, and thence, in a few instances, to other 
parts of the State.. The total number of cases notified during the outbreak, 
was 2,398, of which 119 occurred in 1917, the last case being notified in 
October of that year. Five patients died, but in each case death was 
probably due to some other cause. } 

Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales, and a very small 
proportion of the people submit voluntarily to the operation unless an 
epidemic threatens. This cavalier attitude towards the dread scourge 
- of smallpox may be attributed to a general feeling of securitv from 
infection on account of the distance from those.countries in which the disease 
is more or less endemic. The duration of voyages from.such places-has been 
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considerably diminished, and consequently the risk of sufferers from smallpox 
entering the State or the Commonwealth undetected by the inspectors of the 
Quarantine Department has been greatly increased. 

During the year 1913 about 425,000 persons submitted voluntarily to 
vaccination. 

: ; Measles. 

During the year 1920 the deaths due to measles amounted to 189, a number 
equal to a rate of 0-91 per 10,000 living. The rate for males was 0-90 and 
for females 0-93. The following statement shows the deaths from this cause, 
-and the rate per 10,000 living, for each sex, arranged in quinquennial periods 
since 1884 :— 


| Males. Females. Total. 


| 
Period. ' i ca 
| Deaths. | ii Deaths. eit ber | Deaths. near re; 
' i | 
1884-88 166 0-63 165 | 0-76 331 | 0-69 
1889-93 | 393 1-28 369 |. 1-41 762 | 134 
1894-98 | 338 1-00 324 | 1-09 662 1-04 
1899-1903 | 160 0-44 219 | 067 379 0°55 
1904-08 | 82 0-21 107 0°30 189 | 0-25 
1909-13 | 309 0-70 267 066 | 576 | 0°68 
1914-18 301 0-62 221 0°48 522 | 0-85 
1919 | 4 0-04 4 0-04 8 | 0:04 
1920 95 0-90 94 0-93 189 | O91 
| } 


The rate in 1920 shows a decrease of 20-5 per cent. as compared with that 
of the preceding quinquennium. The high rates during the second and third 
quinquennial periods, and in the year 1915, were due to severe outbreaks 
in 1893, 1898, and 1915. 

Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemic. 
It was epidemic in 1898-9, when 719 deaths were recorded; in 1912, when 
there were 371 fatal cases; and in 1915, when there were 324. Of the number 
first cited, 233 were deaths of children under 5 years of age, and 54 were 
those of children under 1 year of age. During the year 1920 deaths from 
measles of children under 1 year of age numbered 1, and 3 of children under 
5 years of age. , 

Scarlet Fever. 
In 1920 the number of deaths from this disease was 24, equivalent to a 
- rate of 0-12 per 10,000 of the population. The number of deaths in the 
Metropolis was 6, and in the remainder of the State 18—showing respectively 
rates of 0:07 and 0:15 per 10,000. The rate for 1920 of deaths from this 
cause was 59 per cent. below the rate for the preceding quinquennium. Since 
ree the deaths from scarla$ fever and the rates for each sex have been as 
ollow :— 


Males. Females. | Total. 

Period. ! | \ ; an ee reer 
Deaths, is Deaths, si ‘00. Deaths. ae i 

1884-88 287 1:08 342 157 | = 629 1-30 
1889-98 185 0°60 236 0:90 421 0-74 
1894-98 162 _ 0°48 218 | 0°73 380 0°60 
1899-1903 84 0°23 114 0°35 | 198 0-29 
1904-08 88 0-23 91 0-26 179 0:24 
1909-13 | 41 0°39 57 014 98 0°12 
1914-18 112 0-23 161 0°35 273 0-29 
1919 7 0-07 10 0°10 17 0-08 
1920 14 0-13 10 0°10 24 0-12 
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Like measles, scarlet fever is an epidemic disease which mainly affects 
children, the rate generally being somewhat higher for females than for males. 
During 1920 it caused the deaths of 11 children under the age of 5 years, 
4 of whom were females. Though not nearly so fatal as formerly, its 
‘sporadic recrudescence demands constant vigilance on the part of the 
authorities responsible for the health of the State. The death-rate from 
this cause of mortality has fluctuated since the years 1893 and 1894, when 
it was very heavy; the rate has ranged from 0-06 in 1912 to 0-63 in 1898. 

Whooping-cough. 

Whooping-cough is another disease which mainly affects children, and to 
which, like scarlet fever, females are more susceptible than males. During 
the year 1920 the deaths from this cause numbered 369, or, with the 
exception of 1907, more than any year since 1878. The deaths included 167 
males and 202 females. Of the total number, 212 were infants, and cf the 
remainder all but 12 were under 5 years of age. The rate was 1-78 per 
10,000 living, or 148 per cent. above the average of the preceding quin- 
quennium. The deaths and rates for each sex since 1884 are shown below. 


Males, Females, id Total. 
Period. | } 
| Deaths. | Pige,for | Deaths. | Bisener | Deaths, | Rieder 
fi \ | - in 
1884-88 go7 | ak | a2 217 799 1-66 
1889-93 . 495 161 666 | 255 | 1,161 2-04 
1894-98 343 | 101 | 502 | 169 845 1°33 
1899-1903 | 573 | 1°59 726 | 2-23 | 1,299 1:90 
1904-08 369. | 0-95 445 | 1-95 8l4 1:10 
1909-18 | 3897 | oss | 436 | 1-09 813 0:97 
1914-18 | 335 | = 0-69 282 0°82 117 0-75 
1919 | 60 | 0-59 73 |. 0-74 133 0-66 
1920 | 167 158 | 202 | 200 369 | 1°78 
| 


Whooping-cough may justly be regarded as a permanent menace and a 
constantly recurring ailment of infancy and childhood, for the table shows 
that periods of decline have generally been followed by increases in the death- 
rate, which is maintained by epidemic outbreaks, one such occurring in 1907, 
when 594 cases proved fatal, and the death-rate was the highest since 1878. An 
examination of the table on page 158 showing the seasonal prevalence of 
diseases indicates that whooping-cough is most fatal during the months o 
October, November, December, and January. 


Diphtheria and Croup. 

Diphtheria, under which heading membranous croup is included, was the 
cause .of 256 deaths in 1920, while croup, so defined, caused 8. The rate 
for the total (264) was 1-28 per 10,000 living, or 5 per cent. above the rate 
for the preceding quinquennium. Deaths from these diseases in the Metro- 
politan area numbered 95, and those in the remainder of the State 169, 
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the respective corresponding rates per 10,000 living in each division being 
1-07 and 1-43. The following table shows the number of deaths and the 
rates in quinquennial periods since 1884 :— 


Males. Females, Total. 
in Deaths. . Bea pet ‘| Deaths. rine tal Deaths. ere 
t 7 7 

1884-88 1,069 | 4-04 980 451 | 2,049 4°25 

1889~93 1,483 4°65 1,399 5:36 | 2,882 | 4:98 

1894-98 712 2°10 710 |) 2:3 3,422 | 2:24 
1899-1903 | 310 0°86 299 | 0-92 1 609 0°89 _ 

1904-08 367 0°95 338 | 0°95 | 705 | 0:95 

1909-13 604 1°37 640 159 | 1,244 .| 1°48 

1914-18 659 1°36 682 147 | 1,341 1-41 

1919 66 0°65 | 69 0-70 135 | 0°67 

1920 138 131 =! 126 1:25 | 264 1:28 


In former years'the rate was high, and showed little improvement until 
1893, since when it has been comparatively low. During the decade 1909- 
1910 it tended upwards, the rate for 1918 being the highest for fourteen 
years. The experience of the decennial period 1910-1919 shows the disease 
to be most fatal during the months of April, May, June, and July. Ninety- 
four per cent. of the persons who died from diphtheria during 1920 were 
under 10, and about 74 per cent. were under 5 years of age. 


Influenza. 

During 1920 there were 259 deaths due to influenza. Prior to 1891 the 
average annual number of deaths was 44, but during that year 988 deaths 
occurred. From 1892 to 1917 the average number of deaths was 198, but 
in 1918 a mild outbreak resulted in 372 deaths. This was completely 
overshadowed by the disastrous epidemic of 1919, when 6,387 persons died 
from the disease. A complete examination of the 1919 experience will be 
found in the 1920 issue of this Year Book. 

In the following table the deaths at each outbreak are shown together 
with those in the intervening periods :— 


Deaths. : Bae 

Period. nnual Rate 

oe Male. Female. Total. per 10,000, 
1875-1890 | 388 322 710 0°53 
1891 549 439 988 8°65 
1892-1917 2,799 2,397 5,196 1:27 
1918 218 154 372 1:91 
1919 3,851 | 2,536 6,387 31°93 
1920 132 127 | 259 1°25 

1 


Luberculous Diseases. 

Of the total deaths in New South Wales during the year 1920 the number 
ascribed to the several classified forms of tuberculous disease was 1,302, 
or 6°21 per cent. of the actual bill of mortality for the State, and equal to 
6°30 per 10,000 living—a rate 5-2 per cent. below the average for the pre- 
ceding quinquennium. 

Tuberculosis of the Lungs. 

Tuberculosis of the lungs, or phthisis, was the cause of 1,118 deaths, or 
86 per cent. of the number due to tuberculosis during the year 1920, being 
sixth in the order of the fatal diseases of the State. The mortality rate pe 
10,00) living was 5:41, the male rate being 6-62 and the female rate 4-13. 
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During the decade 1876-85, the rate increased from 9-30 in the second to 
11-63 in the last year of the series; but in 1886 a decline, slightly interrupted 
during individual years, set in, and in 1917 the rate was the lowest on record. 
In 1919 the rate rose to 6-08, being 3-8 per cent. greater-than the rate for 
the previous quinquennium, which was 5-86. The improvement in the 
death-rate of the victims of phthisis may be ascribed to increased stringency 
in the admission of immigrants and visitors; to the application under official 
supervision of regulations minimising the dangers of phthisis infection 
attending certain industries; and to the extension of the precautionary and 
curative methods which have been introduced as results of the modern school 
of research and experiment. 

The following table shows the deaths from tuberculosis of the lungs and 
the rates for each sex since 1884:— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. 

Deaths. si “OO Deaths. a ine Deaths. eT i 

1884-88 3,182 | 11°83 2,022 9°30 5,154 10°69 

1889-93 3,269 10°61 1,925 7°38 5,194 9°13 

1894-98 3,191 9°43 1,983 6°68 5,174 8°15 
1899-1903 3,322 ; 9°24 2,304 | 708 | 5,626 8:21. 

1904-08 2,985 7°72 2,184 613 | 5,169 6:96 

1909-13 3,220 7°31 2,286 5°69 =} = 5,506 6°54 

1914-18 3,373 6-95 2.194 4°72 5,567 5:86 

1919 744 | 7°33 472 479 , 1,216 6°08 

1920 700 6°62 418 4:13 1,118 5-41 


The decrease in the number of deaths from phthisis and other forms of 
tuberculosis to a large extent may be ascribed to the effect of the Acts relating 
to the supervision of dairies (1886), of diseased animals and meat (1892), the 
maintenance of public health (1896), and the inspection of foods sold for 
human consumption (1908). The Board of Health was empowered thereby 
to supervise dairies and dairy products, and to prohibit the sale of tuber- 
culous meat. The powers conferred by the Pure Food Act of 1908 made the 
finding of a diseased cow in a dairy herd prima facie evidence that her milk had 
been sold for food, and provided for prosecution for selling diseased milk. 

The following table shows the deaths and the mortality-rates of phthisis for 
the Metropolis and the remainder of the State. In the quinquennial period 
1894-98 the rate for the former was 47 per cent. higher than that for the 
later division; since that period the extra-metropolitan rate fluctuated but 
little until 1920, when the rate dropped about 13 per cent. Owing to 
the progressive establishment of hospitals for the treatment of consumptive 
patients, tlhe death-rate for tuberculosis in the Metropolis itself has improved 
markedly, the decline amounting to 52 per cent. The higher rate, for the 
remainder of the State is due largely to the transfer of phthisis patients from 
the Metropolis to institutions situated in the country. 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. 
Period. 
ook Deaths. ae Deaths. a 
1894-98 2,302 | 10-26 | 2,872 6-99 
1899-1903 2,490 10°03 3,136 7°18 
1904-08 2,184 7°89 2,985 6°40 
1909-1913 2,171 6°60 3,335 6°49 
1914-18 2,00 6 5°11 3,561 6°38 
1919 467 5°52 749 6°49 
1820 453 §12 665 - 5°62 


\ 
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Pulmonary tuberculosis is a notifiable disease within the City of Sydney 
in the area controlled by the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board, and in the Katoomba Municipality and Blue Mountain Shire. The 
compulsory observance of health regulations, the ventilation of business 
and residential buildings and places of amusement, the destruction in recent 
years of very many unhealthy tenements, the abolition of congested areas, 
the re-alignment of streets on a more generous scale, and the creation of 
broad new thoroughfares, have resulted in the disappearance of a number 
of those urban conditions favourable to the culture of a disease like phthisis. 

A comparison of death-rates from phthisis in the Australian States and 
New Zealand is given below. The rates are stated per 1,000 of the total 
population, and do not take account either of age or sex, which are material 
factors. 


Death-rate per 1,000 of Total 
Population. 
State. ls oe 

1914-18, 1919. 1920. 
New Zealand “eh ate 0°54 0°53 "59 
Tasmania ... oe vi 0°50 0°55 °48 
Queensland... Ge ees 0°49 0°57 * 
New South Wales... ae 0°59 O61 ‘54 
Victoria... oF | 0°70 0-71 66 
South Australia ... wef 0°75 0-74 hd 
Western Australia .[ 0°78 0-91 “78 


* Not available. 


New South Wales stands in a mid-position with regard to the States of the 
Commonwealth, but compares favorably with the more closely-settled States. 


Tuberculosis of Meninges. 


During the.year 1920 tuberculosis of meninges caused 68 deaths, which 
is equal to a rate of 0-33 per 10,000 living. Of the total number, 41 were 
males; the rates for males and females respectively being 0-39 and 0-27 per 
10,000 living of each sex. Of the victims, 50 per cent. were under the age 
of 5 years and 65 per cent. of the deaths occurred in the Metropolis. 


Abdominal Tuberculosis. 


In 1920 the number of deaths recorded as due to abdominal tuberculosis 
including tabes mesenterica was 45, of which 22 were those offemales. The 
rate shown was 0:21 per 10,000 living. The disease is confined chiefly to 
children, and of those who died during the year, 8, or 18 per cent., were 
under 5 years of age. During the last few years the percentage of deaths of 
children under 5 years of age has decreased considerably, that for 1915 
being 37; 1916, 33; 1917, 30; 1918, 23, and 1919, 24. Of the total deaths 
during 1920, 23 occurred in the Metropolis and 22 in the remainder of the 
State, the rates per 10,000 living being 0-26 and 0-19 respectively. The 
death-rate for the whole State of children under 5 years of age was 0-04 per 
1,000 living. 

Other Tuberculous Diseases. 


To tuberculous diseases other than those above specified were due 71 
deaths, equivalent to a rate of 0-34 per 10,000 living. 
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Cancer. 

In 1920 the deaths from cancer numbered 1,729, equal to a rate of 8-36 per 
10,000 living, and 5-2 per cent. above the average of the quinquennial period 
preceding. The total included 922 males and 807 females, the rates being 
8-72 and 7-98 per 10,000 living of each sex respectively. 

Classified according to the parts of the body affected and arranged in order 
of fatality, cancer caused the following deaths :—Stomach and liver, 603; 
peritoneum, intestines, and rectum, 250; female genital organs, 182; mouth, 
149; breast, 120; skin, 78; and other organs, 347. ‘ 

The following table shows the deaths and rates per.10,000 living of each 
sex sinee 1884 :— 


Males, Females. Total. 
Period. freee Rate 
Deaths. par 10 000: | Deaths. ae 10000 Deaths. | per 10,000. 

1884-88 859 | 3°25 | 732 3°37 1,591 3°30 
1889-93 i 1,262 4:10 1,038 3°98 2,300 4:04 
1894-98 1,719 5:09 1,387 4°68 3,106 4°89 
1899-1903 2,295 6°38 1,877 5°77 4,172 6-09 
1904-08 2,671 691 | 2,418 6'78 5,089 6°85 
1909-13 3,362 763 | 2,860 7:12 6,222 7°39 
1914-18 3,886 8:01 3,458 7°44 7,344 773 
1919 936 9°22 798 8:10 1,734 8°67 
1920 922 8°72 | 807 7:98 1,729 8°36 


In New South Wales the male rate is usually the higher, which is contrary 
to the experience of the United Kingdom. 

The ages of the 1,729 persons who died from cancer during 1920 ranged | 
from 10 months to 100 years, but the disease is essentially one of advanced 
age, 96 per cent. being 35 years and over. 


Cancer is probably the most feared of all diseases, inasmuch as no specific 
remedy is known, and in all countries for which records are kept the death- 
rate is increasing. 

In the following table the rates, based on the whole population, are given 
for the Australian States and New Zealand. The comparison is uncorrected 
for age-incidence, and is therefore somewhat crude. 


Death-rate per 1,000 of Total 
State. Population. 
1914-18. isto. =| 1920. 
Western Australia we 0-65 0-79 081 
Queensland ast ae 0°71 0°80 0°80 
Tasmania ... Se ose 0°74 0°84 0°70 
Victoria... ses 23 0:89 0°87 0°86 
New South Wales eee O77 O87 O84 
New Zealand vie ee 0°84 0°91 0°87 
South Australia ... ae 0°86 097 | OB 
Diatetes. 


The deaths due to diabetes in 1920 numbered 222, equal to a rate of 1-07 
per 10,000 living, which is 2-2 per cent. below the average for the preceding 
quinquennium. The rate for males was 0-98 and for females 1-17 per 10,000 
living of each sex. Most of the deaths occurred after middle life, 165 being 
those of persons over 45 years of age. 
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Meningitts. 

The diseases included under the above heading, encephalitis, simple menin- 
gitis, and cerebro-spinal meningitis, caused 141 deaths during 1920, the 
corresponding rate being 0-68 per 10,000 living. Of this number 88 were 
males and 53 females, equivalent to rates per 10,000 living of each sex of 
0-83 and 0-52 respectively. The deaths in the Metropolis and country were 
59 and 82, with corresponding rates, per 10,000 living, of 0-67 and 0-69. 
The rate for 1920 was 37 per cent. lower than that of the previous five years. 

The disease principally affects children; 57, or 41 per cent., of those who 
died during 1920 were under 5 years of age. 


The deaths caused by cerebro-spinal meningitis during 1920 numbered 27. 


Hemorrhage of the Brain. 
To cerebral haemorrhage and apoplexy, during the year 1920, were due 697 
deaths, of which 389 were those of males and 308 those of females. The 
rate was 3-37 per 10,000 living, or 3-68 for males and 3-05 for females. 


The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates for both 


sexes from cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy in quinquennial periods since 
1884, :-— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period, | T ' i ‘ | Rats 
Deaths. Sa wach Deaths. | per 1,000. | Deaths. | por it 000. 
1884-88 778 2:97 467 2°15 1,245 2°58 
1889-93 796 2°58 618 2:37 1,414 2:48 
1894-98 943 2°79 710 2°39 1,653 2°60 
1899-1903 1,050 2°92 788 2°42 1,838 2°68 
1904-08 1,303 3°31 1,039 2°91 2,342 3°15 
1909-13 1,627 3°69 | 1,489 | 3°58 3,066 3°64 
1914-18 1,693 3-49 | 1,431 3:08 3,124 3:29 
1919 338 3°33 324 3°29 662 3°31 
1920 389 3°68 308 3°05 687 3°37 
I 


Convulsions of Children. 


Convulsions of children (under 5 years of age) caused 96 deaths during 
1920, or 0-46 per 10,000 living at all ages, which is 36 per cent. below the 
rate for the previous quinquennium. 

The followimg table shows the number of deaths and the rates for both 
sexes for every fifth year since 1875 :-— 


Males. Females. Total, 
Year. ate 
Deaths. Sarna: Deaths. per 40,000. Deaths. ook 18.000: 

1875 297 9°34 205 7°69 502 8°59 
1880 388 9°75 297 8:98 685 9:40 
1885 428 8°38 392 9°41 820 8°84 
1890 ~ 328 5°47 274 | 5°45 602 5°46 
1895 280 4:19 243 4°17 §23 4:18 
1900 203 2°84 168 263 | 371 274 
1905 119 1°57 92 1:32 211 145 
1910. 103 1:23 71 0°91 174 1:08 
1915 91 0°93 87 0:74 158 0:84 
1920 57 0°54 39 0°39 96 0°46 
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Being limited to children under 5 years of age, the rates are better stated 
proportionately to that age-period. On this basis the death-rate in 1920 was 
0-41 per 1,000 living as compared with 0-57 of the previous quinquennium. 
Of the total deaths during 1920, 72 occurred during the first year of life, the 
equivalent rate being 1-34 per 1,000 births. The deaths of males were more 
numerous than of the females, the numbers during the first year of life being 
46 and 26 respectively, and for all children under 5 years of age 57 males 
and 39 females. The rate for the Metropolis was considerably lower than 
that for the remainder of the State. The continuous decline in this cause 


of infantile mortality is evidence of increasing skill in diagnosing the diseases 
of children. 
Insanity. 

Classed as a distinct disease of the nervous system, insanity comprises 
general paralysis of the insane and other forms of mental alienation. 

The number of deaths from this cause was 180 in the year 1920. The 
death-rate per 10,000 living was 1-09 for males, and 0:64 for females. 

Practically all the persons in New South Wales coming within this classifi - 
cation are under treatment in the various mental hospitals. On the 30th 
June, 1920, there were 7,713 persons under official control and receiving 
treatment—a proportion per 1,000 of the population of 3-7 or slightly in 
advance of the average for the preceding quinquennium, which was 3:6. 


- The percentage of deaths of insane persons in New South Wales is com- 


paratively light. The following table has been computed on the basis of the 
average number of patients resident in mental hospitals :— 
Males. Females. Total. 
Period. es i tionet Peale ia pestis ‘ton ee 
Mental verage Mental | Average Mental verage 
Hospitals ae Hospitals. Ae Hospitals. ace 
i 
per cent. per cent, per cent. 
1894-98 782 6°86 366 | 5:18 1,148 6°21 
1899-1903 | 1,021 777 465 554 1,486 6°91 
1904-1908 | 1,280 | 9-24 613 | 6-00 | 1,893 | 7:35 
1909-1913 | 1,540 8°56 741 6°24 2,281 7°64 
1914-1918 | 1,739 8°59 914 6°70 2,653 7°88 
1919 513 | 12°17 285 9°74 798 | 11°17 
1920 372 8°42 229 6°95 601 779 
Diseases of the Heart. 


Diseases of the heart were the cause of 2,292 deaths during 1920, showing 
a tate of 11:08 per 10,000 living, practically the same.as the average for the 
preceding five years. Of the total deaths, 1,326 were of males and 966.of 
females, the corresponding rates per 10,000 living of each sex being 12:55 
and 9-55. In the Metropolis the rate was 11-1 per cent. higher than in the 
remainder of the State. 

The ages of persons who died during 1920 ranged up to 104 years, and 86 
- per.cent, of those who succumbed were 45 years of age and over. 
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’ The deaths and the death-rates of each sex since 1884 are shown below, 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. : \- —— 
Deaths, | eri oe, | Deaths. sede ai Deaths. | see it O08: 
| 
1884-88 | 2149 | 8-12 1,390 | 639 | 3,539 | 7-34 
1889-93 | 2,250 7:30 1,357 | 520 | 3,607 | 6-34 
isas-98 | 9,434 | 719 | 1,478 | 498 | 3,912 6-16. 
1899-1903 | 2,917 S11 | 1,932 | 594 | 4,849 | 7-08 
1904-1908 | 3,791 9°31 2,727 | 7°63 6,518 8°77 
1909-1913 | 5,054 | 114735638 | «0d =| 8,687 | - 10-31 
1914-1918 5,950 | 12-26 | 4,168 | 897° | 10,118 | 10-65 
1919 | 1,263 | 12-44 1,032 10°48 2,295 | 11-47 
1920 | ‘1,326 | 1255 | 968 | (9-55 2,292 | 11-08 
| | 
| } 


The classified causes of the total number of deaths include pericarditis, 
endocarditis, organic diseases of the heart, and angina pectoris. The 
apparent increase in mortality due to diseases of the heart is probably the 
result of more specialised biological knowledge, and of the greater attention 
given to pathological diagnoses. Many deaths formerly recorded as being 
caused by senile decay would now doubtlessly be assigned to some cardiac 
trouble. 

‘Bronchitis. 


Bronchitis caused 585 deaths during 1920, equal to a rate of 2°83 per 10,000 
living. Of the total, 302 were males and 283 females, the corresponding rates 
per 10,000 of each sex being 2-86 and 2-80. The rate for the State was 3-5 
per cent. lower than that experienced during the previous five years. 
Deaths in the Metropolis numbered 247, while 338 succumbed in the remainder 
of the State. The corresponding rates were 2:79 and 2.86 per 10,000 living. 
Of the total deaths, 229 were caused by acute bronchitis, the remainder being 
due to the disease in its chronic form. Of those persons who died of acute. 
bronchitis 46 per cent. were under 5 years of age, while 91 per cent. of those 
who succumbed to chronic bronchitis were 55 years of age and over. 
Experience shows the disease to be most prevalent during the months of 
June, July, August, and September. 


Pneumonia. 


Pneumonia, including broncho-pneumonia, was the cause of 1,438 deaths 
during 1920, the equivalent rate per 10,000 living being 6-95, which was 3-5 
per cent. above the average for the preceding quinquennium. Of the’ total 
822 were males and 616 females. The male and female rates per 10,000 living 
were 7°78 and 6-09 respectively. The deaths in the Metropolis numbered 
715, and those in the remainder of the State, 723. The rate in the remainder 
of the State was 32 per cent. higher than that in the Metropolis.’ An 
analysis of the deaths accordirg to age shows that pneumonia is~ most 
destructive in its attacks on young people and adults in the decline of life, 
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Of the persons who died from pneumonia during 1920, 34 per cent. were 
under 5 years of age and 39 per cent. 50 years of age and over. The following 
table gives deaths and rates, according to sex, since the year 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. , g 
i Rati Rat Rat 
Deaths. per 10,000, Deaths. per 10,000. Deaths. per 10,000. 

1884-88 2,032 7°68 1,301 5:98 3,333 6°91 
1889-93 | 2,158 7°00 1,373 5:26 3,531 6:21 
1894-98 2,514 7°43 1,528 5:15 4,042 6°37 
1899-1903 3,191 8°87 2,000 615 5,191 7°58 
: 1904-1908 2,816 7°28 1,824 5:13 4,640 6:24 
~ 1909-1913 , 2,988 677 1,931 4:81 4,914 5°83 
1914-1918 | 3,779 7°79 2,402 517 6,181 6°50 
1919 | 778 7°67 628 | 6°37 1,406 7:03 
1920 822 7°78 616 ~ 6°09 1,438 6-95 


The greatest mortality from pneumonia occurs in the cold weather, and 
in 1920 there were from this cause 681 deaths, or 47 per cent. of the total 
number in the four months ranging from June to September. 

There has been little reduction in the mortality for some years. There was 
a drop after 1888, but the rate subsequently increased, with a few fluctuations, 
tothe highest point on record, 9-73 per 10,000 living in 1902. The general 
rate since the year cited has been much lower, that for 1920 being 29 per 
cent. below. 

Diseases of the Digestive System. 


Diseases of the digestive system accounted for the deaths of 1,416 males 
and 1,177 females during 1920, the respective rates per 10,000 living being 
13-40 and 11-64. The rate corresponding to the total deaths in the State was 
12-54 per 10,000 living, and was 12 per cent. above that experienced during the 
previous five years. Deaths resulting from diseases of the digestive system 
weve caused in the main by diarrha@a and enteritis, with hernia and intestinal 
obstruction, appendicitis, and cirrhosis of the liver next in order of fatality. 


Diarrhea and Enteritis. 

In 1920 these two diseases were the cause of 1,714 deaths, or 8-29 per 
10,000 living, the rates for males being 8-69 and for females 7:87. The general 
rate was 23 per cent. above the average for the preceding quinquennium. 
The following table gives the deaths and the rates of males and females 
since 1884 :— ; , 


. 


Males. : Females. Total. 
Period, wo —~s : z 
Rat: Rat: t 
Deaths. | or 10,000. Deaths. | por 10,000. Deaths. | por 10,000. 

1884-88 3,412 12°89 3,048 14:02 6,460 13°40 
1889-93 3,451 11:20 2,851 10:92 6,302 11:07 
1894-98 4,042 11°94 3,638 12:26 7,680 12-09 
1899-1903 4,422 12°29 3,901 11°99 8,323 12:15 
1904-1908 3,714 9°61 3,000 8°41 6,714 9:03 
1909--1913 4,257 9-66 3,471 8°64 7,728 917 
1914-1918 3,622 7°46 2,957 6°36 6,579 6°92 
1919 71 8°58 717 TE2T 1,588 794 
1920 919 8-69 795 7°87 1,714 - 8°29 


ce 


47657—C 
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There was a considerable drop in sais rate after 1888, due probably to été 
veneficial operations of the Dairies Supervision ‘Act. During the next 
fifteen years there was a gradual increase, followed by a marked improvement 
in 1904, an improvement which has been consistently maintained until the 
last two years, when an upward tendency was manifested. 


_ According to the classification, deaths from these diseases are divided 
into two groups, one including children under 2 years of age, and the other 
all persons 2 years of age and over. In the first group there were 1,272, or 74 
per cent. of the total, and in the second 442. 


Of the total deaths from diarrhoea and ‘enteritis 805, or 47 per cent., 
occurred in the three summer months of January, February, and December; 
and 475, or 28 per cent., in the autumn months of March, April, and 
May. Asarule, about 50 per cent. of the deaths occur in the summer. 


Appendicitis. 


To this cause 165 deaths were ascribed in 1920, the rate being 0:80 per 
10,000 living, which is 5-8 higher than the average of the preceding quin- 
quennium. Appendicitis is much more fatal to males than to females, the 
rate for the former in 1920 Reine 1:03, and for the latter 0-55 per 10,000 
living. 


Oiihonts of the Liver. 


. In 1920 the deaths from cirrhosis of the liver numbered 180, the rate being 
0°69 per 10,000 living—-5'8 per cent. below the average for the previous quin- 
quennial period. This disease is more prevalent among males than females 
—the rate for the former in 1920 being 0-86, and for the jatter 0-43 per 10,000 
living in each sex. 


Bright s Disease. 


During 1920 there were 1,247 deaths due to diseaseés of the genito-urinary 
system, of which number 840 were caused by Bright’s disease, and 85 by 
acute nephritis. Taking these two diseases together, the rate was 4-92 per 
10,000 living, and for males and females 5-49 and 3-78 respectively, the 
general rate being 8-7 per cent. below that experienced during the previous 
quinquennium. The deaths duc to these diseases in the Metropolis were 501 
and in the rest of the State 424, the corresponding rates per 10,000 living 
being 5°66 and 3:58. Experience shows that the fatality of these diseases 
increases slightly during the winter months. 


The changes in the rates of Bright’s disease and of acute nephritis are 
shown below. 


Males, Females. Total. 


Fen Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. per 10,000. Deaths. | per 10,000. Deaths. per 10,000, 
1884-88 626 2°37 386 1°78 1,012 2°10 
1889-93 - 907 2-94 570 2:18 1,477 2°60 
1894-98 1,291 3°81 82] 2°77 2,112 3°33 
1899-1903 1,659 4°61 996 8°06 2,655 3°88 
1904-1908 2,056 5°32 1,199 3°36 3,255 4°38 
1909-1913 2,649 6°01 1,589 3°83 4,188 4:97 
1914-1918 3,080 6°38 1,682 3°62 4,762 5°01 
1919 . 58) 5°72 356 3°61 | 937 4°68 
1920 580 5°49 345 3°78 | 925 4°92 
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During the whole period covered by the foregoing table the rate both for 
males and for females has more than doubled. The male rate is about 
half as high again as the female. Not many persons under 35 die from 
nephritis, “the ‘proportions for 1920 being 11 per eat. for those under 35, _and 
89 for those at that age and over. , 


DeEatus In CHILDBIRTH. 


During 1920 the number of deaths of women resulting from various 
diseases and casualties incident to childbirth was 331, equivalent to a rate of 
6-1 per 1,000 births, or 1 death in every 163 births. Pueperal septicemia 
caused 110 deaths, puerperal hemorrhage 32, accidents of pregnancy 43, 
albuminuria and eclampsia 66, phlegmasia alba dolens, embolus, sudden 
death 22, and other casualties of childbirth 58. The experience of the 
decennial period 1910-19 shows that the average number of fatal cases 
per 1,000 births for married and for single women are 5-5 and 9-3 respectively, 
plural births being peekoned as sete confinements. 


; : Proportion per cent. 
‘ ; Deaths. due to each Cause. 
Cause of Death, cae SS oe 


Married.) Single,| Total. Married.) Single. | Total. 


Accidents of Pregnancy ... es w| 278) 26 304 | 10°52 | 10°28 | 10°50 
Puerperal Hemorrhage ... on | 861) 12) 373 | 13:66 | 4°74 | 12°88 
Puerperal Septicemia ... ie vt = =©965 ; 103 | 1,068 | 36°51 | 40°71 | 36°88 
* Albuminuria and Eclampsia she sf 490 41 540 | 18°88 | 16°20 | 18°65 


Phlegmasia Alba Dolens, Embolus, 193 9. 202 || 7°30] 3°56 6°97 
Sudden Death. | 
Other Casualties of Childbirth .... ...| 347] 62] 409 |) 18.18 | 24-51 | 14°12 


Total Sea re wf 2,643 | 253 2,896 |109°00 {100-00 [100-00 


More than any other cause of death during childbirth, pucrperal septicaemia 
can be classed as a preventable disease, but nearly 37 per cent. of the deaths 
are due to this cause. .During the last ten years the rates per 1,000 births 
were as follows :— . 


Puerperal Septiceemia, | Total Deaths in Childbirth. 

Year, = |- ee 7 ac | 

| Metropolis, ee State. | Metropolis. erred State, 
1911 | 2-6 20 2-3 6-4 5°5 5°9 
112 | 22 2°3 a3 || 56 | 61 5-9 
1913 38 19 27 || 74 56 63 
1914 | 25 1S 19 6-0 5-2 5-5 
1915 a | 1:8 20 || 5:0 5-2 51 
1916 | 29 | 17 | 22 67 51 57 
1917 | 16 21 | 19 5 64 6-1 6-2 
1918 26 | 14 | 18 | 68 | 465 53 
1919 | 24 9 | 14 | 66 | 47 54 
1920 iy a a 2-0 760) Bl 6} 
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From the above it will be seen that the death rate is almost invariably 
higher in the Metropolis than in the rcmainder of State. This is contrary 
to expectation, as the Metropolis has greater hospital facilities. 

The maternal mortality of New South Wales may be considered high, and 
shows no signs of declining. There has been a satisfactory reduction in 
infantile mortality, and a reduction in the death-rate uf mothers would tend 
to lower still further the infantile rate, and insure more babies being born * 
alive. 


Deratus FROM VIOLENCE. 


Deaths from this cause in 1920 were 1,343, or 6:4 per cent. of the total 
deaths. This number includes 257 suicides, 937 accidents, 56 homicides, 12 
war casualties, and 64 not classed (open verdicts). The rate, 6-49 per 10,000, 
was 1-2 per cent. lower than the rate for the preceding quinquennium, which 
was 6°57. In the year 1920 the males thus dying numbered 1,042, or 9-86 
per 10,000 living, and the females 301, or 2-98 per 10,000 less than one-third 
of the male rate. 


DeEatus FROM SUICIDE. 


The number of persons who took their own lives in 1920 was 257, or a rate 
of 1:37 per 10,000 living, and about 13 per cent. above the average for the 
preceding quinquennium. The number of male suicides was 204, or a rate 
of 1-93 per 10,000 living, and of female 53, or a rate of 0-58 per 10,000 living 
—the male rate thus being three times that of the female. . 


The number of deaths from suicide and the rates per 10,000 living since ° 
188. are shown in the following table :— 


Males. | Females. | Tota 
ia | Deaths, [pees oo, Deaths. eee Deaths. Rony 
1884-88 4298 | 1-62 96 | O-44 } 524 | 1-09 
1889-93 519 1°68 110, (0-42 | 629 ioe 
1894-98 679 | 201 169 6-57 848 134 
1899-1903 | 651 st) 2 0-44 793 | 1-16 
1904-1908 { 719 186} 160 | 049 | 879 1-18 
1909-1913 | 857 1-95 238 0°59 1,095 1°30 
1914-1918 | 888 1°83 223 0-48 1,111 117 
1919 168 166 53 0°54 221 1:10 
1920 204 193 | 58 0°58 257 1:37 


The means usually adopted for self-destruction by men are shooting, 
poisoning, cutting, and hanging. Women, as a general rule, avoid weapons 
and resort mostly to poison. Of every 100 cases of suicide, 28 are by the 
agency of poison, 29 by shooting, 16 by cutting, 14 by hanging, and 8 by 
drowning. 


Experience shows that the suicidal tendency is perhaps influenced by the 
seasons. During the ten years ended 1919 the proportion of male suicides 
per 1,000 was, during the first quarter of the year, 267, during the last 258, 
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during the third 245, and during the second 230. January, February, and 


December, the three hot months of the year, have usually the largest record 
of suicides. : 


: Female suicides, classified for the same periods, show the highest propor- 
tion during the third quarter of the year the figures being 281 per 1,000 


= a third quarter, 247 for the first, 230 for the second, and 240 for the 
ourth. : 


Deatis rrom ACCIDENT. 


During the year 1920 the number of fatal accidents was 937, viz., 720 of 
males and 204 of females, or equal to rates of 6-81 and 2-38 per 10,000 living of 
each sex, and the general rate was 4-98 per 10,000 living. Accidental deaths 
have always been numerically greater in the extra-metropolitan area. Of 
those registered during 1920, deaths from accident in the metropolis numbered 
338, and in the remainder of the State 599. As a general rule, about two- 
thirds of the accidents occur in the latter division, which contains about 57 
per cent. of the total population. 


The number of deaths from accident and the rates per 10,000 since 1884 are 
shown in the table below. 


Males, | Females. Total. 

Period. : 
Deaths. | por do,o00, | Deaths. | often | “Deaths. | soc th G00, 
1884 -88 3,550 13°41 944 4:34 4,494 9°32 
1889-93 3,666 11-90 966 3°70 4,632 8-14 
1894-98 3,498 | 10°33 1,095 3°69 4,593 5-23 
1899-1903 3,432 9°54 1,103 | 3:39 4,535 6°62 
1904-1908 3,143 813 |- 1,055 2°96 4,198 5°65 
1909-1913 3,891 8°83 1,114 2°77 5,005 5°94 
1914-18 | 3/814 7°86 | 1,075 2°31 | 4,889 B18 
1919 705 6°93 232 2°35 937 4°68 
1920 720 6°81 217 2°38 937 4°98 


Although the death-rate from accidents is still high compared with that of 
more settled countries, it has decreased, the decline for males being more 
rapid than for females. For the years prior to 1894 the rates were really 
slightly lower than those shown in the table, because certain causes formerly 
classed as accidents now fall into different categories. 


The experience of the past quinquennium shows that out of every 1,000 
accidents 208 are due to vehicles and horses, 140 to drowning, 132 to burns 
or scalds, 135 to falls, 99 to railways and tramways, 34 to mines and quarries, 
and 29 to weather agencies, z.e., excessive cold or heat, and lightning. 
Among males the greatest number of deaths are due to vehicles and horses, 
and among females to burns and scalds. ; 


Tuer SEASONAL PREVALENCE OF DISEASES. 


The following tabulation shows the principal diseases and the seasons of 
the year during which their effects are most fatal to their victims. The 
figures are based on the experience of the ten years 1910-19, and show the 
proportion of deaths per 1,000 from the diseases specified for each of the 
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twelve months. In order to make the results of the computation com- 
parable adjustments have been. made to correct the inequality of the 
number of days in each month. 


s 


; Diph- | wroop- Diarrhos,| 
Month. | over. (uenaa, | ‘and’ | (ime | Pbthisis,| Puet | Bron | Enteritis, | Bright's 
Croup. ugh. | Dysentery. 
January ... 131 6 70 127 77 54 45 143 75 
February..| 159 6/ 71 | 72 76| 43! 40] ‘128 73 
March...) 133/ 19| 85) 60 74/46/43! 107 69 
April ...J, 111 167 115 66 82 62 58 97 77 
May... 87 82] 120 54 83] 70 78 68 84 
June... 72] 230} 110 49 86} lo2| 192 48 94 
July. 50/ 230] 106 51 89] 131] 168 33 98 
August...) 35] s1| 74/69 93| 193] 135] 29 96 
September.) - 38 50 77 85 89] 130] 120 29 93 
October ... 31 43 55 114 86 97 87 50 81 
November. 59 19 62] 14 84 78 65] 118 82 
December.) 94 17 55| 139 81 64) 49| 165 78 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000] 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 


The chief features of the above table are exhibited in the contrast between 
the figures relating to typhoid fever, diarrhcea and enteritis on the one 
hand, and to pneumonia and bronchitis on the other. In the first 
group the influence of the hot weather is the controlling factor; in the 
second, the cold. The warmest months in the year are January, February, 
and December; the coldest, June, July, and August. Phthisis varies little 
throughout the year, but the rates show that it is more fatal in the colder 
months. Bright’s disease shows likewise a higher mortality during the cold 


weather. The seasonal influence on influenza was obscured by the epidemic 
of 1919. 
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EDUCATION. 


N New South Wales the State has established a system of national educa- 
tion which embraces all branches of primary, secondary, and technical 
education ; in addition, there are a number of private educational institu- 
tions subject to State.inspection, of which the majority are conducted under 
the auspices of the religious denominations. 


_ The history of the development of “the school system of the State and of 
its passage from private to Government contro] is interesting. ; 


Prior to the year 1848 the system of education in New South Wales was 
conducted mainly by the religious denominations, with monetary assistance 
from the Government, But in that year an undenominational scheme of 
education, or the National system, as it was called, was introduced and con- 
ducted side by side with the denominational system, each group of schools 
being placed under a separate board. The existence of these two boards 
continued until 1866, when the Public Schools Act, which, though 
providing for the continuance of the two classes of schools, placed all 
schools receiving aid from the State under the control of the 
Council of Education, 2 board appointed by the Government. The 
public schools were administered entirely by this board, and the denomi- 
national schools were governed in conjunction with the various religious 
bodies by which they were founded. From this dual system of control 
transition was made to the present system by the Public Instruction Act, 
1880, which abolished all State aid to denominational education, thus re- 
moving the private schools from State supervision. This Act, as amended 
by the Free Education Act, 1906, and the Public Instruction (Amendment) 
Acts of 1916 and 1917, is the statutory basis cf the present education 
system in New. South Wales. 


The State system is administered by a responsible Minister of the 
Crown, and the executive functions are supervised by the Director of Educa- 
tion, who is Under-Secretary of the Department of Education. 


The following table affords:a comparison between the number of State 
schools in operation at the end of 1881, the first full year in which the 
Department of Education was under immediate ministerial control, and the 
number open at Jater periods. 


Schoois at end of year. 
Type of School, 7 
1881. “1891, 1901. 1911. 1919. 1920. 
High ss eae Wa id ie 5 4 8 23 27 
Public ona. Ties bas .-| 1,007 1,686 1,874 1,915 2,020 2,022 
Provisional ea er aed 227 320 | 398 475 457 440 
Half-time ... Pee aes sent 83 280 | 414 271 122 115 
House-to-house and Travelling ...| sie 83 17 6 i 4 4 
Correspondence... Se seat eae | oes, Ste are 2 2 
Subsidised aa. See Hes. woes Teo Fe ~ Suc dhe case 414 455 509 
Evening, Primary a wes] 33 13 “ 34 16 ck = 
‘i Continuation ... aes ee | ee wt 18 38 41 
Industrial and Reformatory _...} 2 | 3 4 2 3 3 
if 
Total... ay | 1,852 | 2,390 | 2,745 | 3,125 | 3,124 | 3,163 
Number of Schools per 1,000 of i 
population rr a eli SG: 2°06 2°00 ‘1°84 153 151 
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The outstanding features of the Public School system are that it is non- 
sectarian, free, and compulsory ; and each of these principles is enjoined by 
statute. It is provided by the Act of 1880 that the instruction given in 
public schools must be secular, but general religious instruction may be 
given by teachers, and with the consent of parents, by ministers of religion. 
The Free Education Act, 1906, provided that education in all State primary 
schools must be free, and fees in secondary schools were abolished by regula- 
tion in 1911. The Act of 1880 provided that attendance of children at 
school must be compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14 years, but the 
Amending Act of 1916 deferred the attendance of young children for a year, 
making the compulsory period from 7 to 14 years. The Act gave wider 
powers to the Minister for ensuring regular attendance, and had the important 
effect of bringing directly under the supervision of the Department of Educa- 
tion all private schools attended by children of the statutory age. Ina 
large measure private secondary schools are subjected to similar suspension 
through the medium of public examinations and bursary endowment. 


The complete scheme of education, as established, ensures co-ordination 
between both public and private education systems, and provides a clear and 
definite avenue from Kindergarten to University. The various stages are 
marked by certificate examinations, and assistanca to obtain higher education 
is accorded through the bursary system to promising students who lack ~ 
financial means. : 


THe Stare ScHoots.— ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 


The following statement shows the expenditure by Government in each 
calendar year since 1916 for maintenance, administration, and school premises, 
on account of primary and secondary public schools and technical schools. 
In addition to expenditure by the Department of Education the figures 
include rates paid on behalf of the Department by the Resumed Properties 
Office, the amount in 1920 being £40,434. 


Primary and Secondary Schools. Technical Education. 

Maintenance and Administration. Panacea 

Year. re : Maintenance ne and 
: intana inisiieg. | School d Building, 
Hemi cuntee | AGreinletee | aeiei Premises. A Achintatration: including 

Salaries, | Training. . Repairs. 

< f 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1916 1,378,619 168,346 1,546,965 313,553 | 69,934 21,480 
1917 | 1,476,659 180,291 1,656,950 242,383 80,808 20,163 
1918 1,545,526 190,649 1,736,175 279,863 85,471 10,651 
1919 1,752,042 219,169 1,971,211 299,038 95,055 6,302 
1920 2,394,453 273,606 2,668,059 410,847 121,344 2,668 


The figures. given above represent the annual normal expenditure. To 
estimate the total cost of State school education during any year would 
necessitate investigation of the capital value of buildings and equipment, 
the rate of depreciation to be allowed, etc. At the present time the 
Department of Education has not the necessary data to give an exact 
valuation, but in 1914 the estimated value of these properties, including the 
_ sites, was £2,400,000, 
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The relative cost per child enrolled at various periods is shown in the 
following table :— : 


aa = | Per Child—Mean Quarterly Enrolment. 

Tear: adnate Prawioos,. | Bapendiense Maintenance | gehool Total 
Administration | Premises, | Expenditure 

£ £ £ £ d £o ad. £3. d. 

1891 578,191 191,374 769,565 3 7 10 12 6 410 4 
1896 594,555 56,752 651,307 3.0 4 05 9 361 
901 703,974 57,663 761,637 3.6 2 0 5 5 311 7 
1906 791,606 89,975 881,581 316 2 08 8 4 410 
1911 | 1,048,583 | 193,993 | 1,242,575 | 41310 | 017 4 | 511 2 
1916 | 1,546,965 | 313,553 | 1,860,518 | 513 8] 13 1| 616 9 
1917 | 1,636,950 | 242,383 | 1,899,333 | 517 2 | 017 2] 614 4 
1918 | 1,736,175 | 279,863 | 2,016,038 | 51911 | 019 4 | 619 3 
1919 | 1,971,211 | 299,038 | 2,270,249 616 51109] 717 2 
1920 2,668,059 410,847 | 3,078,906 | 815 4 1] 7 0 )10 2 4 


The following statement shows the distribution of expenditure in con- 
nection with primary and secondary schools in the three ycars 1918 to 
1920 :— 


* 1918. 1919. 1920. 
School Premises, Buildings, Repairs, £ £ £ 
Rates... aA 6's 279,863 299,033 410,847 


Maintenance of Schools— 
Teachers’ Salaries and Allowances 1,408,984 1,589,248 2,187,734 


Travelling Expenses sa ar 14,420 15,298 18,865 
Forage Allowances... cit wae 3,734 4,223 5,720 
School Fuel Allowances... cs 2,396 2,853 3,341 - 
Cleaning Allowances a aes 45,670 49,070 62,753 
Materials... to es 43,272 44,158 59,881 
Miscellaneous Expenses els ee 27,050 47,192 56,159 
Training of Teachers... ie $24 47,199 59,634 78,398 
Bursary Endowment Board ... ia 35,047 42,608 56,436 
Administration— 
General Management i way 54,291 61,189 79,001 
Inspection ... niga 36,243 37,886 39,897 
Chief Medical Officer's Branch ie 17,864 17,852 19,874 
Total ae ... £2,016,0388 2,270,249 3,078,906 


1n addition to the amounts expended in connection with State schools 
large sums are paid from Consolidated Revenue as grants and subsidies to 
educational and scientific institutions. Thus, in 1920, the University received 
grants amounting to £82,878, and the expenditure on the Public Library 
was £22,404, the Aaatraliat Museum £13,332, and the National Art 
Gallery £7,624. The Sydney Grammar School receives an annuai endow- 
ment of £1,500, , “ ; 


KINDERGARTEN. 
Kindergarten methods under the Montessori system have been adopted as 
far as practicable in the infant schools under the Department of Education, 
and in various parts of Sydney and suburbs Kindergarten classes are con- 
ducted for the purpose of bringing young children under refining influences 
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During the year 1920 classes were in operation in 135 public s¢hools ; 17 
were separate infant schools, and the remainder were primary schools with 
Kindergarten departments attached; the number of pupils enrolled for 
Kindergarten instruction was 7,567, the.average attendance being 5,190. 


Private Kindergarten Schools. 


Free Kindergarten schools are conducted: by the Kindergarten Union o 
New South Wales, which is assisted by a grant from the Government, 
amounting in 1920-21 to £1,000. In 1920 there were 10 Free Kindergarte 
schools with 39 teachers; the number of scholars on the roll during the 
December quarter was 594, all except two being under 7 years of age. Th 
average daily attendance was 468, and the gross enrolment for the yea 
729, 

At some of the ordinary private schools there are departments for 
Kindergarten work. 


tn connection with Kindergarten teaching a private institution supplies 
training in Froebelian methods, and the free Kindergartens provide 
observation and practice schools. 


Kindergarten Playgrounds. 


In recognition of the fact that normal physical development is fundamental 
to proper mental training the modern tendency is to defer the age of school 
attendance and formal instruction, and to bring young children under 
supervision in playgrounds set apart for their exclusive use. In these areas 
the children are engaged in organised games, under’ trained Kindergarten 
supervisors, and special attention is directed to physical welfare, and to the 
cultivation of hygienic habits. The organisations engaged in the promotion 
of the welfare of children are devoting greater attention to the necds of 
children below the statutory school age—7 years. The Kindergarten Union 
maintains three Kindergarten playgrounds in the Metropolis; another is 
attached to the welfare centre, opened recently by the Child Welfare 
Association ; and in Victoria Park, also in the city area, a playground for 
children is maintained under the supervision of a State Kindergarten teacher. 
The establishment of additional playgrounds is under consideration. 


Primary ScHooLs, 


Primary work in its various stages is undertaken in schools classified 
broadly into three groups—-(a) Primary and superior schools in more or less 
populous. centres, (5) schools in isolated and sparsely settled districts, viz., 
provisional, half-time, house-to-house, and subsidised schools, and (ce) 
correspondenve schools, instructing children so isolated as to be beyond the 
reach of other schools. 


The schools are -classified according to the average attendance into six 
classes, The number in each group, at 3lst December, 1920, is shown in the 
following statement ; each pair of half-time schools is counted as one, and the 
separate infants’ schools, the subsidised, evening continuation and_refor- 
matory schools are excluded. 7 


[ in | 7 ; 
Schools in Schools in 
Averag FI Averag : 
come | mm, | Sous | cam, | see, | Se 
i 
L | Over 1,000 | 41 | Vv. _ 41-200 529 
Il. 751-1,000 29 | VI. 40 and under. | 1,734 
IIL. 541-750 40 | 
Iv, 201-540 137 


Hi 


u 


& 
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A Public School may be'established in any locality where the attendance. 
of 20 children is assured. In the smaller schools the classes are mixed. ° 
Schools with an average attendance of 360 pupils are divided into two 
departments, and those with an attendance exceeding 600 into three depart- 
ments, viz., boys, girls, and infanis. : . Ete 


The infants’ course extends over a period of two years. The primary course 
for older children, completed generally between the ages of 13 and 14 years, 
includes English, mathematics, geography, elementary science, nature know- 
ledge, civics and morals (history, Scripture, moral duties and citizenship), 
art and manual. work, music, and physical education, : 


Schools in sparsely settled Districts, 


Provisional schools are- maintained where there is an attendance of between 
10 and 20 pupils, and in places, such as railway construction camps, where 
doubt exists as-to the permanence of the settlement. Half-time schools are 
established where a number of children sufficient to maintain an attendance 
from 10 to 20 pupils can be collected in two groups, not more‘than 10 miles 
apart. One teacher divides his time between the two groups, so arranging that 
home-work and preparatory study shall occupy the time of each pupil in his 
absence. The course of instruction in provisional and half-time schools 
follows the course of full-time schools. 


Small schools are not established where it is convenient to arrange for the 
daily conveyance to a central school of the pupils from the surrounding 
neighbourhood, the cost of conveyance being defrayed by the Department of 
Education. Tn 1920 pupils were conveyed to 820 ceniral schools at a cost 
of £23,302. 

There are three travelling schools and one house-to-house school in opera- 
tion. The travelling schools visit localities where the families are so isolated 
that two cannot combine readily for the education of the children. The first 
commenced operations in 1908 when the teacher was provided with a vehicle 
to carry school requisites, and a tent for use as a schoolroom, in which to 
teach for a week at a time at each centre in his circuit. ; 


Another type of school for the benefit of families in remote distrigts is the 
subsidised school, which may be formed where two cr more families combine 
to engage a teacher. The teacher, if approved by the. Department of 
Education, is paid an annual subsidy at a rate based on the average attend- 
ance, viz., in the eastern portion of the State £5 per pupil up to a maximum 
ot £70, and in the western division £6 per pupil up to £80. The course 
is as far as practicable the same as in primary schools, and the subsidised 
schools are subject to inspection by the State school inspectors. A subsidised 
school may be established. by a single family: with. at least 4 children of 
school age. As an alternative. to subsidising a teacher, payments may be 
made under certain. conditions as an aid towards boarding children in a 
township for the purpose of attending a. public school. 


Correspond ence Schools. 


At the beginning of 1916, further efforts-;were made, by means of teaching 
by correspondence, to extend. educational facilities to children. in remote 
localities. The experiment was commenced with three pupils, and met with 
such success that operations have been extended considerably. The course 
of instruction-covers the ordinary primary course up to the standard of the 
Qualifying Certificate examination, and some of the pupils have passed this: 
test. with credit. A pupil is not admitted before the age of 7 years, and the 
young children are taught by kindergarden teachers, illustration being 
einployed largely with satisfactory results. There are two correspondence 
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schools, with an enrolment of 700 pupils, and fifteen teachers at the Head 
Office in Sydney are engaged in teaching them. 

Valuable experience in teaching methods and in child pyschology has been 
gained through the correspondence system which brings the teacher into 
direct relationship with each of his pupils. 


-‘Sxconpary Epvucation in Srate ScHoors. 


On completion of the primary stage, in which the course is fairly uniform 
in every class of State school, facilities are provided for a varicty of courses, 
sq that pupils may select that which gives the most suitable training for the 
type of occupation which he intends to follow on leaving school, Secondary 
courses are provided in Superior or Continuation schools, and in District and 
High schools. During the last ten years there has been a notable expansion in 
the State system of secondary education, which, up to that time, had been 
left, for the most part, to private enterprise. 

The following statement shows the number of pupils receiving education 
beyond the primary stage in the State schools in 1920, in comparison with 
the number in 1913, the first year for which particulars are available :— 


1913, 1920. 
Schools, Number| Gross asereee Noniber | Gross ores 
Schools. Enrolment. Attendance. | Schools. | Enrolment, Attendance. 

High aie 15 3,580 2,832 27 8,194 6,656 
Intermediate High sai 5 1,134 788 23 4,442 3,229 
District... 22 1,678 1,092 1] 794 526 

Superior Public (Day Con- . 

tinnation)— 

Commercial _... oy 32 1,724 883 17 1,580 1,265 
Junior Technical sah 20 804 416 24 2,865 1,725 
Domestic ve eee 52 1,601 778 47 4,920 2,829 
Total... | 146 10,521 6,789 149 | 22,795 16,230 


In addition to the above Superior Public (Day Continuation) schools, 
there are.@ther Public Schools in districts where secondary schools are not 
easily accessible, in which an extended course of study in certain subjects is 
followed by pupils who have completed the primary course, but statistics 
of enrolment or of attendance are not available. So far as possible a clear 
distinction is maintained between primary and secondary schools. 


Superior and Day Continuation Schools. 


Any Public School may be declared a Superior School if there is in one 
department a minimum attendance of 20 pupils who, having completed the 
primary course, are desirous of continuing their education. 

Since 1912 the Superior Public Schools have been converted into Day 
Continuation Schools to provide special instruction to fit pupils for industrial 
or commercial pursuits. ‘Ihe schools aré organised’ upon a vocational basis 
as (1) Junior Technical for boys, which supply preliminary groundwork for 
industrial careers, the course of study being fundamental to that of the 
Trades Schools of the Technical Education system ; (2) Commercial for boys 
and girls, where the curriculum includes shorthand, book-keeping, business 
principles, ete. ; (3) Domestic for girls, the special subjects being those relating 
to home management. The course in the Commercial Schools extends over a 
period of three years, and in the other Day Continuation Schools two years. 
At the conclusion of the course, an examination is held, and the successful 
candidates are awarded the Superior Public School certificate which is equal 
to the intermediate certificate of the High Schools. 
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Evening Continuation Schools. 


Evening Continuation Schools have been established for the benefit of 
those who leave school at the termination of the primary course to engage in 
some form of work. They are organised on the same lines as the Day 
Continuation Schools; the courses, which extend over a period of two years, 
are similar, though they are necessarily modified for pupils who, after work 
during the day, attend the classes for only a few hours per week. An 
Evening Continuation School may be established in any centre where the 
number of students who will guarantee to attend for two years is sufficient. 
A fee of 6d. per week is charged, but it is refunded at the end of each year 
to the students whose conduct and attendance have been satisfactory. The 
average age of the pupils attending the Evening Continuation Schools is 18 
years, 


The following is the record of tie Evening Continuation Schools for the 
years 1919 and 1920 :— 


3919. 1920. 
Classification. wimabes eae é el Average Number; Averace Average 
© Weekly Weekly of Weekly Weekly 
Schools. | pnrolment, | Attendance. Schools. Enrolment, | Attendance. 
Junior Technical (Boys),..) 14 655 - 456.) 16 947 734 
Commercial (Boys) ae 16 1,155 “810 ivi 1,340 1,046 
Preparatory 3s ane 1 ll 7 see ae ee 
Domestic (Girls) ... 8 205 127 8 257 171 
Total vee fick 39 2,026 1,409 41 2,554 1,951 


In connection with the Continuation School system the question of 
compulsory attendance has been the subject of much discussion. 


High Schools. 


The High Schools provide a course of secondary education, covering a 
period of five years, for pupils who have completed the primary course. In. 
the majority of high schools the course is of a general character, but in two 
the course is specialised to a certain extent, viz., the Sydney Technical High 
School where preparation is given for occupations requiring skill, such as. 
engineering and architecture, and the Agricultural High School at Hurlstone: 
Park, which accommodates students for rural pursuits and for admission to 
the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


The Intermediate High Schools provide a course extending over a period 
of three years for pupils who do not intend to continue their studies 
throughout the full course of five years. At the High and Intermediate 
High Schools materials and apparatus are supplied free and no fees are 
charged. 


To gain admission to the secondary courses, pupils must pass the Qualifying 
Certificate examination ; and they must gain the Intermediate Certificate at 
the end of the third year’s course in the high schools before commencing the 
work of the fourth year, The Leaving Certificate is awarded upon completion 
of the fulJ course of five years. 


In 1920 there were 27 State High Schools, of which 18 were in the 
country centres, and 23 Intermediate High Schools, including 12 in the 
country. 
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The following particulars relate to High Schools and Intermediate High 
Schools maintained by the State :—-- 


{ : “ihiee - if Pupils. an ; | 
| : eachers, © | a olders OL— | Cost per 
vous, sith | eine ee — 
chools. : Av’rage end-| p [Schol; nent. 
| i | M | Fe | Total, | Total iter | atice. Wer es hive 
. [ £s.d. 
1901 4 16 ll; 27 G76) 626} 489 + + 915 2 
10h ae ee 59 | 3 97 | 2,293] 1,664] 1,786] 201 | 250; 10 6 10 
1916) 19 | 8 195 | 146 341 | 5,888]5,330 | 4,780] 748 | 1,165| 21 8 0 
“ADT | Ql | 8 172 170 | 842 6,780] 6,286 | 5,555 | 261 693 | 14 12 11 
19138 22 | 4 214 195 | 409 7,454] 6,793 | 6,047 | 929 390 | 14 8 2 
1919 | 23 i 4 229 215 444 7,750 6,784 | 5,949 990 “A 1616 8 
1920 | 27 | 23 | B10 | 974 | B84 |12,636/ 9,575) 8,805 ]1,064) * | 18 2 6 
} ) : 


* Additional scholarships were hot awarded after 1916, in which year the free supply of text-books 

and materials commenced. t Not available. 

Since 1911 the number of High Schools has increased from 8 to 50 (includ- 
ing 23 Intermediate) ; the average quarterly enrolment has risen from 1,786 
to 8,805; the number of pupils holding bursaries from 201 to.1,064, and the 
cost: per scholar from £10 6s. 10d. to £18 2s. 

This rapid e~pansion in secondary schools affords evidence of a widespread 
desire for education aniong the people, and the anxiety to take’ advantage of 
the improved facilities has imposed on the Department the necessity of 
excluding by means of competitive examination for admission those less 
qualified to benefit from a course of secondary education. A corresponding 

-growth in the numberof University undergraduates is evident after 1916, 
in which year students educated entirely under the new system introduced 
in 1911 were first able to qualify educationally for matriculation. 

Arrangements are being made for the establishment of hostels in connec- 
tion with the High Schools in country districts; five hostels are already 
open and sites have been purchased for two others, 


District Schools. 


In the larger country centres where the enrolment of secondary pupils is 
not sufficient to warrant the establishment of separate High Schools, 
“ District” Schools have been established as “tops” to the local Primary 
Schools, These schools have special stafis, and the higher classes follow the 

secondary course of instruction as prescribed for High Schools up to’ the 
-end of the third year. At the ciose of 1920, eleven.of these schools were 
in operation, the average weekly enrolment of secondary pupils was 337 
‘boys and 417 girls, and the average attendance 247 boys and 279 girls. 

Several of these schools afford instruction over the whole secondary 
‘vuapus, aud from time to time the larger District Schools are established 
ait High Schools. 


Private ScHoots. 


Pr ivate schools have existed in New South Wales since the foundation of the 
colony, and their connection with the general education system of the com- 
munity has been outlined on a previous page. From their former independent 
position they haye-recently become subject to a large extent to the supervision 
of the Department of Education, so that educational standards are now 
practically uniform throughout the State ; but no private school, except 
the Sydney Grammar School, is subsidised by ‘the Government. * 

Approximately 90 per cent.-of the private secondary schools have become 
subject to. State inspection by virtue of the Bursary Endowment Act, 1912. 
This inspection has regard to the premises, organisation, equipment, 
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instruction, teaching-staff, and general conduct of the schools; and only in 
eases where a. favourable report is made in these particulars can a school be 
registered under the Act, and thereby allowed to educate State bursars or 
candidates for State University Bursaries. In 1920, there were 145 private 
secondary schools registered, while successful candidates at the secondary 
school examinations came from 146 private schools. The number of pupils 
undergoing secondary instruction in private schools was estimated to be 
about 13,800 in September, 1920. 

Up to the end of 1916 the Department of Education did not exercise 
supervision over private primary schools, but in order to comply with the 
compulsory attendance clauses of the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act, 
1916, children between the ages of 7 and 14 years are obliged to attend schools 
certified as efficient by the Minister for Public Instruction. Applications 
for registration of schcols (in accordance with the Act) are made to the 
Minister, and provisional registration is granted pending inspection by 
Government officers. Appeals against the refusal or cancellation of certificates 
may be made to the Bursary Endowment Board. The Act authorises 
inspection, both as regards instruction and school premises, and proprietors 
may be compelled to bring the condition of their schools up to the standard 
of State: schools similarly situated and. circumstanced. ‘Teachers and pro- 
prietors of certified schools are required to furnish returns to the Minister. 
An immediate effect of the Act was that a large number of private schools 
were closed. 

The system of certificate examinations for pupils of State and private 
schools instituted by the Department of Education in 1911 tends to establish: 
co-ordination between the curricula of both classes of schools. 

_ The fees vary in accordance with the type of school, many of the secondary 
schools being residential. In the denominational primary schools the pay ment - 
of fees is to a large extent voluntary. Some scholarships and bursaries have 
been provided by private subscription for the assistance of deserving students. 

A. comparative statement relating to the private schools is shown below. 
In December quarter, 1920, of the total number of children attending ~ 
school 19°9 per cent. were enrolled at private institutions. Sufficient data~ 
are not available to permit the classification of these schools according to the « 
standard of instruction supplied :— 


1910, j 1920, 
lassification. | q y,_ {Enrofmen rerage |i |Eproiment| Average 
. on ‘Schools. Teach- ica Dake ae | setoos Teach- Ppekarber Daily At 
{ ers. | Quarter. | tendance. | oe Quarter. | tendance. — 
Undenominational ...) 312 | 1,212 | 10,087 | 8,517 || 148 | 744 7,541 | 6,384 
Roman Catholic «| 894 11,985 | 44,249 | 36,622 | 455 |2,471 | 69,196 | 47,557 
Church of England ..... 57 | 302} 3,500 | 2,867 || 57 | 442) 4,749 | 3,018 
Presbyterian .., es 41 44 288 279°}! 3 71 692 652 
Methcdist ‘3 2; 87 289 269 |! 3 51 591 | 540 
Lutheran i il 1! 2\- 64 54 |i 3 3 71 | 60 
Seventh Day Adventisi| 2) 14] 220| 202! 4) 9] 215] 187 
Salvation Army aice bh eee a en | 2 4 165 141 
Hebrew we el = 2 46 550 550 i... Aes wa, WO cats 
Theosophical .. ot eee ea ee ee | 1 15 119 106° 
i | | I i ‘ 
Total ... | 774 13,602 | 59,247 | 49,351 | 679 |3,810 | 74,339 | 59,495 


Included in the number of teachers, as shown in the table, are those who 
visit the schools to give tuition in special subjects only, the figures for 1920 
being 2,791 permanently attached to the teaching staffs of the schools, and 
1,019 visiting teachers, as compared with 2, 616 staff teachers and 986 
visiting teachers in 1910. 

The number of scholars attending private schools ee increased since 1910, 
despite a decline in undenominational schools, but the increase has not 
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been at so fast a rate as in public schools. More than 80 per cent. of the 
pupils at private schools were eurolled at Roman Catholic establishments, 
which, since 1910, have grown at a faster rate than the population. 


ScHooLs AND TEACHING STAFFs. 

The following table shows the total number of public and private schools 
in operation at the end of 190], 1911, and of each of the past five years, and 
the aggregate teaching staff in each group. The figures in this table, and in 
the subsequent tables “relating to public and private schools, are exclusive of 
the ‘Technical Colleges and “Trade Schools, Free Kindergarten and other 
schools maintained ‘by charitable organisations, shorthand and business 
colleges, ete. 


Schools. Teaching Staffs. 


Year. | II In Public Schools. In Private Schools. 
, ycent il {| Grand 
Public. | Priv ate.| Total. | 1 Total, 
‘ || Men. | Women.| Total. | Men. | Women.| Total. 
| | z 


5,212 | 6)2 | 2,776 | 3,378 | 8,590 


1901 2,745 | 890 | 3,635 || 2,857 | 2,355 
1911 3,125 | 757 | 3,882 || 3,329 | 3,203 | 6,517 | 704 | 2,981 | 3,685 | 10,202 
3,742 | 4,627 | 8,369 | 697 | 3,009 | 3,706 | 12,075 


1916 | 3,188} 702 | 3,890 | 
1917 | 3221] 660 | 2'831 | 31698 | 52061 | 8.759 | 681 | 3,054 | 3.735) 12'494 
| 3677 | 5,343 | 9022 | 795 | 3,040 | 31835 | 12°857 


1 13 3,152 | 699 | 3,851 
1919 3,124 | 678 | 3,802 || 3,636 | 5,356 | 9,002 | 750 | 8,094 | 3,344 | 12,846 
192) 3,163 | 679 | 3.812 || 3,707 | 5,497 | 9,204 | 749 3,001 | 3,810 | 13,014 


In 1911 there was, on the average, one school to 79 children requiring 
education; and in 1920 one to 100 children. 

The number of teachers per school was greater in private than in public 
schools, but the staffs of the private schools include a number of visiting 
teachers who teach special subjects only, and do not devote their whole 
time to one schuol. Moreover, there is a large number of public schools in’ 
rural centres where the attendance is less than 40, and where, consequently, 
only one teacher is employed. 

In the State schools the men employed as oe outnumbered the 
women until 1912, and the proportion of men in 1920 was only 40 per cent. 
In the private schools the proportion of men teachers has been small always ; 
and, though it shows a slight teudency to increase, the men constituted only 
19 per cent. of the teaching staff in 1920. 


ENRoLMENt. 
A conparative review of the enrolment of children at public and private 
schools is restricted to the last quarter in each year, as the figures formerly 


-collected in regard to private schools relate only to that period. The following 
:statement shows the recorded enrolment during the December quarter — 
Enrolment (December Quarter). ae es Children _ 
ee | in. In ae eae as In | In al 
ae aa Total. Public Schools. |Private Schools, 
i | } per cent. per cent, 
1s0l 210,788 60,837 | 271,425 776 22°4 
191] 221,810 61,550 | 283,360 78:3 21:7 
1916 264,713 68,360 | _ 333,013 79'S 20°5 
1917 | 277,874 69,126 347,000 80:1 199 
1918 » 280,236 | 74,192 354,423 79:1 20°9 
1919 288,931 74,936 363,867 79°4 20°6 
13-0 299,691 | 74,339 374,030 80-1 19°9 
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Since 1901 the enrolment in public schools has increased by 42 per cent. 
whilg i in the private. schools it ‘has risen by only 22 per cent., so that the 
proportion of children in public schools has advanced from 77 6 pef cent. to 
80-1 per cent. In the public schocls there are more boys than girls, the 
proportions Leing boys 52 per cent., and girls 48 per cent.; in the privats 
schools, girls are in the majority, representing 54 per cent. of the 
enrolment :-— 


Public Schools. Private Schools. : Total Enrolment. 


Year. f ’ 
Boys. Girls. | Boy | Girls. Boys. Girls. Total. 


1901 110,971 99,617 | 27,163 | 33,674 138,134 133.291 271,425 
1911 116,317 | (105,493 | 26,962 | 34,588 143,279 140,081 283,360 
1916 + 138,099 | 126,614 | 30,193 38, 107 168,292 164,721 333,013 
1917 144,808 | 133,066 | 30,427 | 38, 699 175,235 171,765 | ;347,000 
1918 146,136 | 134,100 | 33,3829 40,363 “179,965 174,463 854,428 
1919 150,465 | 138,466 | 34,267 | 40,669 184,732 179,133 363,867 
1920 156,066 | 143,625 | 34,254 | 40,085 190,320 183,710 374,03) 


Children receiving Instruction. 


Sufficient data are not available to indicate accurately the proportion of 
children who actually come within reach of the education syslem, but from 
such information as 1s available it would appear that a very high proportion 
of the children in the State receive instruction in schools. 


Of the children not enrolled at schools in any particular year the majority 
are probably receiving instruction at home, are exempt from attendance on 
. reaching the age of thirteen years, are inaccessible to schools, or are mentally 
or physically deficient. 


A somewhat exacting test may be imposed by considering the average 
number of children actually present at school on each day, in relation to the 
average number of children requiring education during the year. These 
particulars are shown below for each year since 1917, when the Public 
Instruction Amendment Act was brought into operation with the object of 
ensuring the regular attendance at school of children between the ages of T 
and 14 years. 


Estimated | _ 
Number of | : r i apt 
+ » Children Number of | Average Deily port; 
Year. Children | of other Ages [children requir-| Attendance Froporlional 
of School Age | Enr  ahasar 4 Ra aps : Atrendance, 
during the Enrolle:t. ing Education. in Schools. 
| Year * eee | t=! - 
| | | per cent. 
1917 264,509 82,377 | 346,877 | 277,952 | 80:1 
1918 273,700 $2,872 | 356,572 | 285,776 x0°h 
1919 280,200 85,593! 365,793 | 266,810 72:9 
1920 | 294,000 87,027 | 381,027 | 294,152 | TT2 
\ , . 


*School age being 7 to 14 years. 


The results of this test do not reveal-an entirely satisfactory condition of” 
affairs, since it appears that a child attends on the average less than 80 per 
cent. of the time, or four days in overy svhool-week. During the three sears 

: 1914-1916, when the age of compulsory attendance was from 6 to 14 years, 
the proportional attendance was approximately 75 per cent. 


The regularity of attendance of children enrolled at schools is a very 
important factor in determining.the merits of an educational system, inasmuch 
as marked irregularity in this respect is fatal to proper education. A correct 
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“measure of the degree of constancy of attendance at schools is obtained by 
considering the average number of pupils present each day in rclation to the 
average number enrolled each week. The following comparison is made on 
this principle :— 


} 
Public Schovls. Private Schools, 
Year. Average Average Ratio of At- Average Average Ratio of 
Weekly Daily tendance to | Weekly . Daily Attendance to 
Enrolment. Attendance. | Enrolment. ; Enrolment. Attendance. Enrolment. 
\ tai 
; | | ~ percent. | ; per cent. 
19)1 203,335 160,776 79°0 | * 52,122 * 
1916 | 246,572 200,695 81:3 ae 56,8&0 bs 
| i tse 
1917 258,713 | 221,940 85°8 ; > 56,012 . 
1918 265,756 225,790 SiO | o 59,986 * 
1919 | 261,778 | 212,873 | 81:3 64,8341 53,937 83-2 
1920 | 279,944 | 984,657 | 83°8- | 72,100) 8,495 | 825 
‘ l 


} 


Not available, 


* 


The marked improvement in attendance during 1917 is due to the opera- 
tion of the amended law relating to school attendance, and the decline during 
1919 was an effect of the epidemic of influenza in that year, 


The attendance cf children at school is affected adversely by the consider- 
able amount of infectious and contagious diseases among children, and— 
particularly in country districts where transport facilities are lacking-——by 
inclement weather. 


AGE Distrripution oF PuPILs. 


The following table shows the age distribution of pupils enrolled at schools 
daring each year since the age of compulsory attendance was altered. 
Toe figures represent the December quarter enrolment,.and are exclusive of 
Myening Continuation Schuols :-— 


Public Schools. Private Schools. 

Year. a | i , ~ { — f 

+ 7 years 7 years : 

Under pais 14 years Under : 14 years 

7 years, Beaty | and aren | Total. | 7 years. | wie 14, | and over. | Total. 
aoe ig = peer? _—_— a 
1917 | 37,218 | 218,995 | 21,681 | 277,874 | 13,755 | 45,628 | 9,743 | 69,126 
1918 | 35,641 222,370 22,225 | 280,236 | 13,182 | 49,186 11,824 74,192 
19:9 | 87,935 | 227,535 | 23,461 | 288,931 | 13,195 | 50,739 | 11,002 74,936 

; ( 
1920 | 39,219 235,611 | 24,761 | 299,691 | 12,137 | 51,392 10,810 74,339 
i 1 ! 


In 1920 there were enrolled 51,456 children below the statutory school 
age—26,553 boys and 24,903 girls ;-and 35,571 pupils were over 14 years of 
age—17,172 boys and 18,399 girls. 


More detailed information as to the ages cf children attending public 
schools may be obtained from.a table published annually in :the report of the 
Department of Education. That table shows also the ages of children in the 
various school classes, and, considered in conjunction with the primary school 
syllabus, affords an excellent means cf gauging tne educational progress of 
school children as a whole. 
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RELIGIONS. 


A comparative view of the aggregate enrolment in all schools (public and 
private) during the December quarter of various years is given below, and 
the figures, being on the same planes of comparison for each year, may 
be accepted as illustrative of the progression of each type of school during 
the period :— 


Public Schools— Private Schools— 
Denomination of Children. : Denomination of Schools, Total 
Yoar. > ___} Enrolment 
Church of | Roman | Presby- Chureh | Roman all Schools. 


England. -| Catholic. | terian.. Methodist.) Other. England. Catholic. Other. 


| 
1901 | 109,876 | 31,054 | 23,511 | 24,971 | 21,176 | 3,966 | 41,486 | 15,385 | 271,425 
1911 | 118,794 | 31,044 | 26,347 | 30,595 | 15,030 | 3,297 | 46,097 | 12,156 | 283,360 
1916 | 143,757 | 38,648 | 31,478 | 37,883 | 17,947 | 3,638 | 54,124 | 10,538 | 333,013 
1917 | 151,866 | 34,438 | 33,091 | 39,795 | 18,684 | 3.841 | 55,337 | 9,948} 347,000 
1918 | 153,993 | 33,274'| 33,428 | 40,324 | 19,217 | 4,320 | 59,136 | 10,736| 354,428 
1919 | 159,876 | 33,607 | 34,165 | 41,514 | 19,769 | 4,715 | 60,271 | 9,950| 363,867 
192) | 166,733 | 34,500 | 35,491 | 42,776 | 20,191 | 4,749 | 60,196 | 9,394 | 374,030 


Per Cent. oF ToraL ENROLMENT. 


1901, 40°5 


‘ 


| 
| 


11-4 8°7 9-2 | 78 | 15 | 15°3 | 56 | 100 

19ll) 41°9 10°9 9°3 10°'8 5:3 | 12 163 4°3 160 
1916| 43-2 10-1 9-4 114 54 ;, 11 16-2 3-2 100 
-19IT! «43:8 9-9 95 11:5 5-4 | ll 15°9 29 100 
1918, 43-4 94 9:5 114 54 | 12 16°7 3°) 100 
1919 | 43°9 93 9-4 11-4 54 5 1 16°6 | 2-7 109 
1920 446 9-2 | 9% ll4 54 | 1:3 161 | 25 100 


i 


It will be noticed that in the public school figures the column headings 
indicate the denomination of the children, ard in the private school figures 
the denomination of the schools. In the former case the denomination of the 
child is ascertained, but not in the latter ; andthe pupil, although attending 
a school of stated denomination, is not necessarily of that denomination, 


Religious Instruction in State Schools. 

‘The Public Instruction Act, 1880, provides that religious instruction may 
be given in State schools by visiting ministers and teachers of religious bodies 
for a maximum period of one hour in each school day, and the following table 
indicates the number of lessons in special religious instruction given in 
primary schools during the past five years :-— 


i ; Number of Lessons. 


Denomination, a : a alee ; a 
1916, | 1917, 1918. 1919, 1920, 
| J 
Church of England ie deal 33,600 34,349 35,098 28,444 34,363 
Roman Catholic a wl 460 1,584 1,370 1,167 1,477 
Presbyterian... os isd 7,517 | 8,411 9,122 * 7,626 | 9,005 
Methedist ove des .| 12,591 | 13,368 13,865 11,472 13,594 
‘Other Denominations ... .| 6,908 7,334 8,260 5,893 7,518 
Total we ...| 62,076 65,0416 67,715 54,662 65,957 


Se st A 
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TECHNICAL. EpucaTIon. 


The first class for Technical Education in New South Wales was established 
by the Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts in 1865. The scheme passed under 
Governinent control in 1883, and the Sydney Technical College was opened 
in 1892. 


Technical Education is under the direct control of the Department of 
Education, and is administered by a superintendent, with financial and 
general procedure independent of other branches of the education system. 
The courses of instruction are co-ordinated, however, with those of the 
ordinary schools, viz., technical classes in Public Primary Schools, the Junior 
Technical Continuation Schools, and the Technical High School.. 


The system of Technical Education is administered from the Central 
Technical College, Sydney; branch Technical Colleges have been established 
at Newcastle and Broken Hill; and Trade Schools have been instituted in 
seventeen country and suburban centres.. A large building at Darlinghurst, 

’ Sydney, is being remodelled in order to provide for an extension of the work 
of the Central College. 


Specialised instruction in the practice of a wide range of gullings is 
provided for the apprentice, improver, and journeyman, while higher courses, 
embracing the technology of the various trades and technical professions, 
may be followed by more advanced students. 


Intending students are required to furnish evidence that they possess 
sufficient preparatory knowledge to take profitable advantage of the training 
and a student is not admitted to a course unless actually engaged in the 
specific trade to which the course relates.” Special provision is made for the 
admission of journeymen, without preliminary test, to any part of the courses 
relating to their trades ; and young students sre admitted if they furnish a 
guarantee to become apprenticed before reaching the limit of the age of 
apprenticeship. 

A noteworihy feature of the system is the existence of advisory committees 
in connection with each course of instruction. These committees are 
coniposed of representatives of employers and employces, who visit the 
classes regularly and discuss with the Superintendent and heads of 
departinents matters relating to the maintenance of standards of efficiency 
in equipment and teaching. 


The loxer Trade Courses cover a period of three years in the Trade Schools, 
and the Higher Courses of two years are given in the Technical Colleges. 
The subjects are group d to form trade classes, instruction being given in all 
branches of mechanical and électrical engineering, building, sanitation, and 
artistic and manufacturing trades, 


Instruction is given also in women’s handicrafts (which include “domestig 
science, cookery and laundry work), and in window-dressing, and _tailor’s 
cutting, but these subjects are not included in the trade or diploma 
classes. Special courses of instruction in Sanitary Science, Draining and 
Water Fitting, Meat Inspection, and Printing (composing) are conducted 
by means of correspondence. 

The sati-factory com letion of any course of instruction is marked by the 
award of certain certificates, viz., the Certificate of Trade Competency in 
trade courses and the College Diploma in the higher courses. These certifi- 
cates are recognised by employers. 

Fees are payabte for most of the technical classes, the max’m1m for juniors 
being 10/- per term, and for senio:s, 20/- 
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The following table shows the re of classes and teachers and the 
enrolments at the Technical College and Tradés Schools duri ing the last five 
years. 


Year. | Classes. | neatbore "| mnrotment.t | Studente | Attendance,” | Fees Received. 
1916 529 321 14,188 7,720 10,077 9,988 
1917 544 343 15,065 8,401 11,072 9,354 
1918 572 369 15,986 8,717 12,156 9,422 

“1919 5O7 379 14,580 7,827 10,949 8,788- 
1920 638 + 406 18,119 9,258 13,808 12,701 


* Includes students who haye joined more than one class. 


The enlistment of students for military service affected the attendance 
during the war, while in 1919 the abnormal conditions accompanying an 
outbreak of influenza adversely affected both enrolment and attendance. 
“During 1920 there was a marked expansion in the technical education as 
regards both classes and attendance. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, 


An Act to incorporate and endow the University of Sydney was passed 
by the Parliament of New South Wales on Ist October, 1850. 


By the Act of foundation the University is required to be undenomina- 
tional, religious tests for admission to any privilege being prohibited 
expressly ; degrees in Theology or Divinity are not conferable. Authority 
was given to examine, and to grant degrees in Law and Medicine as well 
asin Arts. In 1884 the benefits and advantages of the University in all 
respects were extended to women equally with men. 


In 1900 the various enactments relating to the University were consoli- 
dated by means of the University and University Colleges Act; of the 
Amending Acts passed subsequently the most important, passed ‘in 1912, 
made radical alterations in the constitution of the Senate. 

The Senate of the University consists of 24 members, viz. :— 

4 Fellows appointed by the Governor. 

1 Fellow elected by the Legislative Council. 

1 : Assembly. 

5 Fellows representing the Teaching Staff of the University, i.¢., one 
elected by the Professorial Board and one each by the four 


Faculties. 
10 Fellows elected by Graduates. 
3% 7 the aforesaid Fellows. 


The fellows representing the teaching staff are elected for a pericd of two 
years, otherwise the term of office of a Fellow is five years. 


The Senate has power to appoint all professors and other officers, and has 
the management and superintendence over the affairs of the University, with 
power to.make by-laws, subject to the approval of the Governor, relating to 
discipline, curriculum, and other matters. 


A State endowment of £30,000 per annum is payable to the University, 
with the proviso that when a census is taken it will b2 increased at the 
rate of £1 for each 15 persons between ages 17~20, added to the population 
of the State; an additional endowment of £2,000 per annum has been 
granted for the maintenance of a Chair of Architecture. In addition, by the 
University (Building)-Act, 1919, a sum of £300,000 was appropriated for 
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buildings within the University, to be paid out of Consolidated Revenue at 
the rate of £50,000 per annum, commencing with the financial year 1920-21, 


Under the University Amendment (Exhibitioners’ Fees) Act, 1918, the 
Senate has b2en authorised to defray from the statutory endowment the fees 
at Universities and educational institutions abroad, for or on. behalf of any 
person holding a.public exhibition at’ the University of Sydney who has been 
engaged on war service. 


Colleges of residence for the association of students in the cultivation of 
secular knowledge may be established within the University ; a Government 
grant up to a maxinium of £20,000 may be paid in aid af the building fund 
ot each college, also au annual endowment of £500 for the principal’s salary. 
Four colleges in connection with religious denominations have been estab- 
lished adjacent to the University, namely, St. Paul’s (Church of England}, 
St. John’s (Roman Catholic), St. Andrew’s (Presbyterian), and Wesley 
(Methodist). A college of residence for women was established in 1892 on 
a strictly uudenominational basis, and a teachers’ college has been established 
in connection with the Deparément of Education. The colleges provide 
tutorial assistance to students in preparing for the University lectures and 
examinations, 


Within the University there are ten Faculties, viz, Arts, Law, Medicine» 
Science, Engineering, Dentistry, Veterinary Science, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, and Economics; and a School of Domestic Science. A Dean for 
each Faculty is appointed for a period of two years. The Professors, with 
the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, form the Professorial Board, which 
superintends matters relating to study and discipline. 


The University buildings consist of the main building, containing the 


great hall, lecture rooms and offices, ail built of Pyrmont sandstone; the 
Medical School, which is in the same style ; the Fisher Library, adjacent to 


the main building, and desigued to form part of the main quadrangle, is of 


modern design, with bookstacks of steel and glass for 200,000 volumes, and 
with ainple reading-r6om accommodation for students. 


Separate buildings for the Departments of Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
Biology, Botany, Veterinary Science, Agricultural Science, and the Macleay 
Museum are distributed over the ¢ grounds, which, including lands vested by 
the Senate in the Affiliated Colleges, étc., cover an area of 126 acres. ‘The 
Peter Nicol Russell School of Engineering has a. separate building, provided 
by the State at a cost of £25,000. A building for the Teachers’ College is 
partially completed. The Law School is conducted in the city in order to. 
meet the convenience of students. 


Many benefactions have been bestowed on the University by private 
persons. These endowments include the Challis Fund, of which the cash 
balance at 31st December, 1920, amounted to £323,298 ; the P. N. Russell 
Funds, £100,386 ; and the Fisher Estate, £44,121. By the will of the late: 
Sir Samuel McCaughey, whese death occurred in 1919, the University 
received further substantial endowment; particulars are not yet available, 
hus it is estimated that the University will benefit to the extent of about 
£15,000 per annum ; the inicome. will be devoted chiefly to the maintenance. 
of professorships and lectureships, and to the establishment of a Scientific 
Research Fund. Some prizes have been exhausted by award, but by 
careful investment, increases in value, unawarded scholarships, and other 
causes, the private ‘oundations showed at 31st December; 1920, credit 
balances to the extent of £590,879, 
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University Finances. 

The following statement shows the amounts derived by the Universi 
from each of the principal sources of revenue, and the total expenditure, 
during each of the last five years. Under the items are included sums 
received for special expenditure and amounts from benefactors to establish 
new benefactions :— 


; Private 
Receipts. ' Endowment 
bE ee 2 eh a Mees : ‘unds 
Year, | : Challis Fund | ' Pina parent 
v 4 sid Ot Ot ig alance & 
7 rr is Fees. are : Sonrecs: Total ; end of Year. 
Foundations, | ba 
£ £ £ e | #« | & £ 
1916 54,592 13,707 29,961 1,380 99,640 98,233 | 572,882 
1917 61,654 13,489 27,409 1,030 103,642 98,944 579,521 
1918 66, 232 15,798 32, 439 1,380 115,849 116,347 589,369 
1919 67,203 21,353 35.685 1,428 125,669 121,608 597,333 


1920 83,478 33,324 48,371 1,957 | 167,130 160,203 600,339 


* Includes Retiring Allowances Fund. 


During the year 1920 the University received from the Government of 

New South Wales a statutory endowment of £32,000, and a sum of £25,000 
for building extensions under the University (Bt ailding) Act of 1919. "The 
total amount of Government aid received during the year was £85,478, 
including £600 from the Federal Government in connection with Oriental 
studies. The State aid included the following sums for the services 
mentioned :—- 


£ £: 

Scientific Apparatus... cee w. 1,875 Pharmacology wt at .. 250 

Evening Lectures 1,725 Chair of Chemistry ... nA .. 1,875 

Towards Reduction of Lecture Fees 1,875 » Mechanical Wngineering ... 375 
Extensions of Existing Departments 1,125 Tutorial .Classes and eee 

_ Chairs of A ericarous and Veteri- Extension ... ns . 4,403 

nary Science We abe . 4,500 Tnstruction in Modern Languages... 750 

Chair of Botany ae wee . 1,500 Science Research peugierite .. 750 

»,. Economics and Commerce. 2950 Library . i w= 875 

» Astronomy ... hs .. 150 Retiring Allow ances.. ibe .. 600 


The principal item of disbursements in each year is for salaries. In. 1919 
and 1920 the total expenditure was distributed as follows :— 


Amount. i Percéntage of Total. 
Classification. i 

1919. } 1929. | 19149, 1920. 

£ | £ jper cent. (per cent+ 
Salaries .,, | 76,647 | 100,208 63:0 62°6 

Maintenance, Apparatus, ete. | 26,716 37,815 22:0 23° 

Buildings and Grounds 2 we 2,996 1,744 2°5 11 
Scholarships and Bursaries ... $33 6,352 | 6,873 5:2 4°3 
Other... “ mae ies pet 8,897 13,563 73 8:4 
Total - Se a | 121,608 | 160,203 100°0 100°0 


Lectures and Lectureships. 


Noa-matriculated students are admitted to lectures and:to laboratory prac- . 
tice, but are not eligible for degrees. On the satisfactory completion of any 
course, however, they may be awarded a certificate to that effect. Lectures .- 
are given during the daytime in all subjects necessary for: degrees and 
diplomas , and evening lectures are provided in the: Faculties of Arts and 
Economies, and in. Japanese. 
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In 1920 the teaching staff included 26 professors, 6 assistant professors, 
and 156 lecturers and demonstrators. Professors and moss of the lecturers 
are paid fixed salaries, and the remainder receive fees. Provision is made for 
a pension scheme for professors appointed since 1898; the benefit will 
commence after twenty years’ service, and after attaining the age of 50 
years. 


The University has no power to confer honorary degrees, but may admit 
ad eundem gradum graduates of approved Universities, viz., Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, Victoria, St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dublin, Queen’s of Ireland, Royal of Ireland, Melbourne, New Zealand, 
Adelaide, and of such other Universities as the Senate may determine. 


The number of individual students attending lectures during 1920 was 
3,356, viz., 2,579 men and 777 women: 2,629 were matriculated. 


Since 1914 there has been an incrcase of 100 per cent. in the number of 
students ; the following statement shows the number attending each course 
at different period since 1914— 


| 1 1920. 
Course. 1914. | 1918. | 1919. | ~ _— 
| || Men, Women, | Total. 
1 a i 
Degree and pect Courses — | 
Arts... | 533 | 458 Fes f any 39) He 
Law... ar He ..| 108 90 18 27 4 280 
Medicine Bei cig? Lgl! 2 85 620 881 || 860 131 | 991 
Science ... oes a oe 72 | 203 | 232 129 104 233 
Engineering... aa vf 103 101 157 || 229 ww | 229 
Dentistry : Te ves 27 24 50 70 4 | 74 
Veterinary Science... ar 14 6 15 | 17 wh 17 
Agriculture... sh ae 10 | 20 27 20 6 26 
Architecture .., as 9 40 | 33 10 48 
Japanese and Oriental History es | 29 12 19 10 | 29 
Economies and Commeree... 30 50 93 124 26 | 150 
Diploma Courses— ' | i 
conomics and Comimerce ..., 135 186 | 183 268 28 296 
Pharmacy 50 9] 133 158 | 33 191 
Military History and Science 89 en ats ae Sea is 
Massage... “ ee 130 102 H 6 36 42 
1,696 ; 2,017 2,797 |i 2,614 783 3,997 
Less Students included in two 22 22 33 35 6 4] 
Courses, i 
Total, Individual Students | 1,674 | 1,995 | 2,764 2,579 777 3,356 
| | 


Particulars of exhibitions, bursaries, scholarships, and fellowships provided 

for the assistance of University Students are shown on a later page. 
Clinics. 

The Royal Prince Alfred Hospital is a General Hospital and Medical 
School for the instruction of University students and for the training of 
nurses. Students must pass through the hospital curriculum of study and 
practice in order to obtain the certificate of hospital practice necessary to 
qualify for admission to the final degree examination in medicine and surgery. 
All appointments to the medical and surgical staff «f the hospital are 
made conjointly by the Senate of the University and the directors of the 
Hospital. 

Sydney Hospital, founded in 1811, also provides a Clinical School under 
the direction of a Board of Medical Studies, and all appointments of clinical 
lecturers and tutors are subject to the approval of the Senate. 
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Other hospitals recognised as places where. studies may be undertaken 
in connection with the Faculty of Medicine are:—The Royal Hospital for 
Women, Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
the Gladesville and Callan Park Mental Hospitals, the Women’s Hospital, 
the Renwick Hospital ror Infants, and the South Sydney Hospital for 
Women. 


In connection with the Department of Dental Studies, the United Dental 
Hospital of Sydney was established in 1901, and provides facilities for the 
instruction of students. It was amalgamated with the Dental Hospital of 
Sydney in 1905. The University ‘lecturers in surgical and mechanical 
dentistry are, ex officio, honorary dental surgeons of the hospital. 


Extension Lecturee. 


University Extension Lectures were inaugurated in 1886, and have been 
conducted since that date under the direction of a University Extension 
Board of eighteen members appointed annually by the Senate. Courses of 
lectures are given in various centres at a charge of £2 per lecture in country 
centres, aud of £3 elsewhere, upon topics of literary , historical, and scientific 
interest. At the conclusion of a systematic course, which consists of ten 
lectures, an examination may be held and certificates awarded to successful 
candidates. 

Tutorial Classes. 


Tn accordance with the provisions of the University Aniendment Act of 
1912, the Senate has established evening Tutorial classes, which are open to 
unmatriculated as well as to matriculated students ; diplomas are issued to 
persons who have studied in these classes for at least one year in any one 
subject. Tutorial classes, which may be established in particular hranches 
of study upon specific requisition by intending students, have been formed in 
suburban and country centres as well as at the University; and at Broken 
Hil) a’resident tutor was established in 1920. There were over 1,300 
students in regular attendance at systematic courses of study during 1920, 
and fifty-one tutorial classes were at work. 


EpucatioN DeparTMENt’s CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS. 


Formerly, public examinations were conducted by the University for the 
purpose of testing the educational fitness of intending students and of 
candidates for matriculation, and the standards of these examinations became 
generally accepted by public bodies. But the reorganisation of the whole 
scheme of secondary education in 1911, which brought about a co-ordination 
of curricula between public and private schools and established secondary 
schools as a connecting link between primary school and University, neces- 
sitated the establishment of a system of examinations with a wider purpose. 
A hew scheme was formulated by the Department of Education with the 
concurrence of the University authorities, who agreed to accept as evidence 
of satisfactory educational qualification appropriate certificates issued by 
the Department and, in 1916, discontinued holding further public examina- 
tions, with the exception of an annual special matriculation examination, on 
the results of which a number of University scholarships and prizes are 
awarded. 

The regulations of the Department provide for three certificates to mark 
definite stages in the progress of school pupils, the examinations being open 
to students of State and private schools. The Qualifying Certificate indicates 
that the holder has completed the primary course satisfactorily, and is fitted 
to enter upon a secondary course. The Intermediate Certificate marks the 
completion of the higher’ primary stage constituting the first three years of 
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the secondary course. The Leaving Certificate is obtainable on graduation 
from the full five-years’ course of the High Schodls, and-is accepted as 
indicative of adequate preparation for the University, if it shows a pass in 
-. matriculation subjects. 


The first examination for the Qualifying Certificate was held in December, 
1911. The following are particulars regarding the examinations held during 
that year and during each of the past five years, the candidates being pupils 
of public and private primary schools :— 


Passes. Bursaries Awarded. . 


Year. Candidates. Be 

Number. Per cent, Boys. Girls. 
1911 10,708 7,092 6°2 186 116 
1916 18,963 12,159 Gil | 268 129 
1917. 22,965 15,262" 66°5 217 136 
1918 26,489 | 17,853 67°4 227 . 134 
1919 27,450 | 175660 | 64:3 167 128 
1920 31,159 22,143 va bal 192 175 


In the allotinent of certificates in connection with this examination, the 
tcachers’.reports and the record of school attendance are taken into account. 
Since the inauguration: of these examinations the number of candidates 
has grown very rapidly, but it is still probably less than 50 per cent. of the 
number of children who- annually complete the primary stage of ‘their 
education. Approximately two-thirds of the candidates are successful. 


The Examining Board in connection with the Intermediate and Leaving 
Certificates. consists of the Director of Education, the Chief Inspector, 
the Principal of the Teachers’ College, the Tuspector of Secondary Schools, 
‘and four delegates appointed by the University. — 


The first examination for Superior Public School Certificates was held in 
December, 1914; 566 candidates who had completed the two-years course 
sat for examination, and 469 passed ; in 1920 the candidates numbered 1,415 
and the passes 1,225, viz.:—Commercial, 274 candidates and 182 passes ; 
Junior Technical, 409 candidates and 338 passes; Domestic, 732 candidates 
aud 705 passes. The certificate gained in the Commercial Continuation 
Schools, where a thr: e-years course was initiated in 1918, is the Intermediate 
Certificate. 


Examinations for «the Intermediate Certificate were commenced in 
November, 1912. The results of the examinations during the various years 
are shown below. 


Passes, Soe | Bursaries AWarded. 
¥ear. | Candidates, |———————_—- ' | 
Number. Per cent. | Boys. Girls. | Boys. Girls. 
! 

1912 1,571 G45 4l-1 43 2 56 62 
1916 2,781 2014 | 72-4 60 4 s a 
1917 3,004 2,019 | 67°22 | a aon | 5 ef 
1918 3,224 2,256 712 31 4 | 5 12 
1919 2,883 2,238 "76 9 Q | 3 9 
1920 3,437 2,552 738 43 8 12 4 


The decrease in the number of candidates in 1919 was due to the extension, 
in 1918, of the two-years’ course to three, and this innovation, so far as it 
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affected students who completed their first-year course in 1917, wegiiltod 
in an improved percentage of passes, 


In 1926 the number of candidates from State Schools, including those 
from the Commercial Continuation Schools was 2,045, and the number of 
passes was 1,618, or 79 per cent. From private schools there were 1,686 
candidates and 1,116 passes, or 66°2 per cent. 


The first Teaving Certificate Examination was held in November, 1913. 
On the results of this examination, University bursaries, the exhibitions 
instituted under the University Amendment Act, and scholarships for the 
Diploma Courses. at the Technical College, are awarded. The results during 
1913 and dori 


| p Scholarships University ; Univ ersily 
EOE E: Awarded, Bursartes Awarded. [Exhibitions Awarded. 
Year. | Candidates. | a eo ~ 7 
| ; Numiber./Per. cent.| Boys. | Girls, Boys. Girls, Boys. Girls. 
\ 
1913 156 | 123 | 788. | | 20 4 65 | 2 
- 1916 866 | 690 79°7 22 ee 27 3 15) 49 
1917 928 | 727 78:2} 19 a5 23 16 149 5] 
1918 1,051 | 870 82°8 | 16 ann 29 5 1 (155 45 
1919 1,129 878 777 | 15 2 27 4 155 45 
1920 1,263 | 942 74°6 | 14 1 2) 6 "144 56 
i ! i d 


In 1920 there were 632 candidates from State Schools, and the passes, 
numbering 513, represented 81 per cent.; 631 candidates from private schools 
eecured 429 passes, or 68 per ceut. 


If this table be compared with the two foregoing, it will be observed that 
though considerable ‘‘ wastage ” is apparent between the third and fifth years 
of the Secordary Course, owing to pupils not completing the full course, yet 
a vapid extension of secondary education is proceeding, and the increasing 
numbers sitting for the lower examinations presage more growth in the 
secondary system. 


The Intermediate and Leaving Certificate Hxaminations have been adopted 
as standards for the admission of persons to the various branches of the 
public service of the State, and are aceepted widely. in commercial circles. . 


Certificates of proficiency are awarded to pupils of Evening Continuation 
Schools whose attendance and work have been satisfactory throughout the 
course. Jn 1920 there were 376 candidates at the examination for certificates, 
and 340 passed ; in the previous year 1 77 passed, out of 254 candidates. 


TECHNICAL EnucaTioN EXAMINATIONS. 


The following are particulars of examinations conducted in the Technical 
Branch during the last five years :— 


Particulars. | 1916, 1917. | 1918 | 1£19. | 1920, 
Number Examined... | 5,956 6,407 | 7,410 6,367 9,268 
“Number of Passes 4,464 5,444 |. 5,648 5,003 7,787 
Percentage of Passes ... | 749 849 | 76-2 18:5 83°5 
Number. Obtaining Honours .. 7 850 512 | 785 652 1,154 


These figures afford evidence of a very encouraging growth in this 
important branch of education, but a wider expansion is desirable. . The 
year 1919 was affected adversely by an epidemic of influenza, 
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ScHOLARSHIPS AND’ BURSARIES. 

It is the policy of the State to assist promising students, especially to the 
High Schools'and to the University, by means of scholarships and bursaries. 

Scholarships tenable at State Schools, which were awarded formerly on 
the results of the Qualifying Certificate examination, were discontinued in 
1915, when arrangements were made for the free supply of school material ; 

. few limited scholarships are provided to enable pupils to attend the apices 
’ Grammar School. 

Scholarships are awarded annually on the result of the Intermediate 
‘Certificate examination to students of the Agricultural High School, 
entitling the holders to free education for two years at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, with monetary allowance and text-books. The holders 
commence on the second year’s course at the College. 

Boys whi intend to become teachers may gain at the Intermediate Certifi- 
cate examination two-year scholarships tenable at’ District or High Schools. 

Text-books are supplied, and an allowance is granted. 

Scholarships, adinitting to courses of technical instruction, are provided 
to assist students to pass from the Day and Evening Junior Technical 
Schools to the Trades and Domestic Science Schools, from Lower to Higher 
Trades Courses, and from Trades to Diploma Courses. Students holding 
Leaving Certificates may obtain entrance by Scholarship to the Diploma 
Courses ; and those who have gained the Intermediate Certificate at the 
Technical High School may obtain scholarships enabling them to enter the’ 
Higher Trades Courses. These technical scholarships carry a grant of text- 
books and appliances and exemption from fees, and holders must be engaged 
in the trate or profession for which the course has been established. 

Students who pass through the Diploma Course with sufficient distinction 
are enabled to continue their education at the University by means of 
scholarships valued at £100 per annum. 


Bursery Endowment. 

In 1912 the Bursary Endowment Act was passed by Parliament providing 
public moneys for bursaries, tenable in public or private secondary schools 
and in the University of Sydney. This fund is administered by a specially 
constituted board, consisting of two representatives each of the University 
of Sydney, of the Department of Education, and of the Secondary schools 
registered under the Act. A representative of the Department of Education 
is chairman. 

Schools desiring to benefit under the Act must register with the Bursary 
Endowment Board ; and such registration, which is effective for two years, 
is conditional upon "the suitableness of school premises, the organisation and 
equipment of the scliool, the method and range of instruction, efficiency of the 
teaching staff, and the general conduct of the school. The inspection is 
conducted by the Inspector of Secondary schools under the Department of 
Education. 

Under the general conditions attached to registration a school must be 
capable of providing a full course of instruction beyond the primary 
stage, to a standard not lower than that of the Leaving Certificate. As at 
31st December, 1920, eighty schools were registered under the Bursary 
Endowment Act, while sixty-five other private schools were recognised as 
qualified to educate pupils” to the Intermediate Certificate stage of the 
Secondary Course. 

Bursaries adisitting to a course iat secondary instruction are awarded to 
pupils between the ages of 12 and 14 years, whose parents’ income is less 
than £200 per annum, or not more than a quota of £50 per annum for each. 
member of the family, exclusive of children earning 10s. or more weekly. 
One-third of the bursaries are availalle for pupils of Metropolitan and 
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suburban schools. Their award is determined upon the results of the 
Qualifying Certificate examination; the candidates are classified in two 
groups, viz., those from schools with less, or with more than 100 pupils in 
enrolment. Competition is restricted within the groups, and the bursaries 
are divided in approximate ratio to the number of candidates from the two 
groups of schools who pass the Qualifying Certificate examination. The 
number of bursaries is determined by the Board in accordance with the 
amount available in the current account of the Endowment Fund, and varies 
between three hundred and four hundred. 

Each bursary comprises a grant of text-books not exceeding £] 10s. per 
annum, and a monetary allowance of £40 for the first and second years, and 
£50 for the third and fourth years, to holders who live away from home in 
order to attend school, the allowance being reduced in the case of those who 
reside at home. The bursaries are extended usually for a fifth year. 

Bursaries are awarded upou the results of the Intermediate Certificate 
Examination. These bursaries are of the value of third and fourth year 
bursaries, and are tenable for two or three years. 

Bursaries tenable at the University of Sydney may be awarded to 
candidates at the Leaving Certificate examination who are under 19 years of 
age and whose parents’ means are unequal to the expense of the University 
education. A full bursary entitles the holder to a grant for text-books not 
exceeding £5 per annum, and to free education. An allowance not exceeding‘ 
£25 per annum is made to those who need not board away from home, in 
order to attend the University, and not exceeding £65 per annum to those 
who must do so. The number-of such bursaries awarded annually ranges 
from twenty-five to forty. A bursar who wins and elects to hold a Scholar- 
ship or Exhibition offered by the Senate of the University is entitled to 
receive from the two sources conjointly an allowance not exceeding £100 per 
annum. 

The bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment Board for 
tenure during 1920 were as follows :— : 


Number tenable, 1920, 

Classification. Tenable at— fs 1 
Boys. | Girls, | Total. 
Bursaries .| High Schools... ee ius . | 182 ‘112 | 244 
District Schools aes aed lt 2 1 3 
| Registered Secondary Schools | 58 62 120 
| 192 175 367 

| —_— —_|— 
Intermediate Bursaries..| High Schools... es oe {| 12 [> 4 | .36 
University Bursaries ...; Sydney University —... See . f+ 2b) 6. | 27 

i 


At 30th June, 1921, excluding 431 holders of war bursaries, there were 
1,488 pupils holding bursaries under the Bursary Endowment Act; 1,362 
were attending courses of secondary instruction, and 126 were attending 
University lectures. The annual monetary allowarces paid were as follow :— 


Pupils. 


Allowances. Pupils. Allowances. 
£ | £ 
12 455 40 386 
18 144 50) i 248 
24 129 65 { 61 
25 65 \ — 
Total ; 1,488 
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War bursaries are provided by the Bursary Endowment Board for 
children of incapacitated and.fallen soldiers ; and may be awarded to assist 
holders during primary, secondary, or University courses, or in technical 
trade or agricultural instruction ; they may be applied also to augment the 
wages of apprentices, War bursaries are tenable for a period not exceeding 
two years, but are subject to renewal. Up to 30th June, 1921, war bursaries 
had been awarded in 793 cases; the number in operation at that date was 
431, and the expenditure for the year amounted to £6,440. 


A sum of money, amounting to £7,325, was raised by public subscription 
in 1919 to provide war bursaries, and a bill has been introduced into Parlia- 
ment to vest the fund, known as the Anzac Memorial Bursary Fund, in the 
Bursary Endowment Board. 


In addition to the bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment 
Board, three bursaries, tenable for three years, may be awarded at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College; three, tenable for two years, at each of 
the Farin Schools at the Bathurst and Wagga Experiment Farms ; and one, 
tenable for one year, at the Apprentice Schvol at Wollongbar Experiment 
Farin. 


University HLahibitions, Scholarships, and Bursaries. 


An extensive system of exhibitions, bursaries, scholarships, and fellowships, 
has rendered the advantages of University education accessible to almost any 
proficient student, irrespective of his means. These are so arranged that 
brilliant graduates are enabled to pursue their studies in the highest branches 
of learning either at Sydney or otlier approvell University, free from financial 
embarrassment. 

The University Aniendment Act, 1912, provides for the allotment of 
exhibitions by the Senate to students desirous of entering Sydney University. 
The exhibitions are awarded on the results of the Leaving Certificate 
examinations and exempt the holders from payment of matriculation, 
tuition, and degree fees, and they are tenable in al) faculties and departments. 
The number awarded yearly is at the rate of one for every 500 persons in 
the State between the ages of 17 and 20 years, as shown by the latest 
census records. The exhibitions are open for competition to students of 
State High Schools and registered schools who have completed the 
secondary course. A small number of exhibitions, not exceeding 5 per cent. 
of the total number awarded, are open to competitors other than school 
students, provided they have been residents of New South Wales for three 
years. 

Asa resnlt of the Leaving Certificate Examination, held in November, 
1920, the Senate allotted 200 exhibitions in the following faculties :— Arts, ° 
57; Medicine, 59; Science, 31; Engineering, 19; Law, 13; Economics, 9 ; 
Architecture, 5; Dentistry, 4; and Agriculture, 3. Ninety-six were allotted 
to the State schools, and 104 to the registered secondary schools. 

Priva‘e foundations have provided seventeen bursaries, which are at the 
disposal of the Senate as a means of giving limited assistance to im- 
pecunious students. They are supplemented on the part of the University 
by an exemption from matriculation and lecture fees, except in the case of 
those available in the professional schools. 

During 1920 the number of students in attendance at University Lectures 
who were exempt from payment of fees was 1,431, including 788 public exhibi- 
tioners and bursars, and 622 students of the Teachers’ College and teachers 
of schools. Thus it will be seen that University education is provided free 
for over 40 per cent, of the students who take advantage of it.- 

Over forty scholarships and a considerable number of annual prizes have 
been founded privately as a reward for meritorious students, without regard 
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to their circumstances. Research work and post-graduate studies are 
encouraged and facilitated by the award of Travelling Scholarships and 
Fellowships, including one Rhodes scholarship annually. 


CoMMERCIAL EpucaTION, 


Preparatory education for commercial life has been provided in the State 
primary schools, where the course of instruction, especially in the Commercial 
Continuation Schools, includes elementary training in many ‘commercial 
subjects ; economics, shorthand, and business principles and practice are 
included in the curriculum of the High Schools. Many private schools and 
colleges also afford facilities for commercial training, both by day and evening 
classes ; book-keeping, business methods, shorthand, and typewriting are the 
main subjects taught. 

_ A complete return of the number of ‘pupils taught in these special subjects 
is not available, -but statistics of the State Commercial Continuation Schools 
have been supplied on a previous page, and particulars obtained from 
Business and Shorthand Schools under. private management show that 
seventeen were in operation in 1920 with 125 teachers, and a total enrolment 
of oie boys and 4,655 girls; the average attendance during the year 
was 2,427, 

Advanced preparation for commercial life has been provided in some 
measure by the University course in Economics and Commerce. The 
diploma course was converted in 1913 into a degree course. This section of 
the University teaching was promoted originally by the Sydney Chamber of 
Commerce in the form of brief lecture courses available to the general public, 
and in examinations conducted for senior and junior commercial certificates 
issued by that body. 

A special grant is paid from the Public Revenue of the Commonwealth 
‘to the University to assist in the teaching of languages serviceable to the 
development of commercial relations between Australia and other countries. 

. By this means a eebesbip in Japanese language and Oriental history has 
been established, 


Domestic TRAINING. 


In the reorganisation of Superior Public Schools provision was made 
for the establishment of Domestic Superior Public Schools for girls: ‘The 
syllabus came into operation at the beginning of 1913, and the course includes 
household accounts, cookery, laundry work, dressmaking, millinery, gardening, 
art of home decoration, music, social exercises, morals and civics, and physical 
training, as well as a course in English, designed to encourage a taste for 
wholesome reading. 

Three hours per week are devoted to cooking and laundry, the course 
being practical and diversified. Personal hygiene, nursing of sick, and care 
of infants receive considerable attention. 

Botany and gardening are taught, and, while the course is designed 
primarily to train’ girls to manage a home, provision is made also for a 
training in commercial horticulture, and after the completion of the domestic 
course a third year course of business lessons has been arranged to fit girls to 
take up work in commercial houses in the city. 

During 1920 sixty-eight schools for practical cookery were in operation, the 
enrolment being 5,280; in addition, demonstrations in cooking were given to 
5,521 pupils ; sixty-eight teachers of cookery were employed. The Technical 
College provides more advanced courses. 

A. School of Domestic Scieuce was established reeently at the Sydney 

_ University. The course for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Domestic 
Sa ice covers a period of three years, and includes Physics, Chemistry, . 
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Physiology, and Botany or Zoology, Public Health, and the course in 
Domestic Science at the Sydney Technical College. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Tudustrial training is connected intimately with the question of 
apprenticeship, which is being investigated at the present time by the Board 
of Trade, with the object of devising a satisfactory system of apprenticeship 
with due regazd to the welfare of young workers and to the requirements of 
the modern industiial organisation. ‘Technical instruction in the form of 
manual training is a feature of the primary school syllabus, and a preparatory 
course leading to the trade courses under the Technical Education System is 
given in the Junior Technical Continuation Schools. 


The course in the Continuation Schools, covering two years, was planned 
with the object of supplying a useful introduction to industrial occupations 
for boys between the age of 13 or 14 years, when they complete the primary 
course, and the age of 16 years, when apprenticeship usually commences. 


The subjects of instruction which were chosen with the intention of 
meeting the needs of the future artisan are essentially of a practical nature, 
viz.:—Practical Drawing and Workshop Practice, English, Practical 
Mathematics, History and Civics, Industries and Elementary Science; at 
the same time attention is given to the training of pupils in citizenship, 
and corporate life is made a feature of the school organisation. 


Higher courses of instruction are given in the institutions under the 
Technic..| Education system already described. Consideration has been 
given to the question of extending the period of compulsory education 
beyond the present limits as defined by the Public Instruction Act. For 
apprentices in a number of trades a measure of compulsion is supplied already 
by means of awards and agreements under the Industrial Arbitration 
system. In some instances, they contain clauses which make attendance at 
a technical course obligatory on the part of the apprentices, while the 
employers are required to pay the fees, other awards require the apprentices 
to obtain certificates of attendance before admission to the trade as 
journeymen. In some trades in which attendance is optional, the employers 
must pay the fees of the apprentices who attend the technical schools, and in 
others higher rates of wages are prescribed for apprentices who pass the 
technica! examinations. 


In a few instances provision has been made either by award or by the 
voluntary action of the employers for attendance of apprentices at day 
classes, but generally the apprentice is regarded as a full time wage-earner 
and attendance is in addition to the day’s labour in the workshop. 


AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL 'I'RAINING. 


Education in subjects pertaining to rural industries commences in 
the primary schools with the teaching of the elementary principles of 
agriculture, both practical and theoretical. School gardens and experiment 
plots are adjuncts to many State schools, and grants are made of farm, 
vegetable, and flower seeds. In 1920, over 9,600 pupils were being 
instructed in elementary agriculture, and 31,750 were being taught 
horticulture. 


In the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area ao special teacher of agriculture 
visits the seven local schools for the purpose of supervising a special course 
in practical experimental agriculture. Instruction in general farm work is a 
feature of the treatment of delinquent and neglected children at the Farm 

. Schools at Gosford and Mittagong. 
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In the country high schools at Albury, Orange, and Wagga, and in the 
Casino District School, courses in agriculture are provided, and a special 
Agricultural High School is situated at Hurlstone Park. The grounds at 
Hurlstone Park, covering 26 acres, are used for teaching practical operations 
and for experimental work in the growth of crops, action of fertilisers, ete. 
The course at this school extends over three years, and covers a general 
English education in addition to science with laboratory practice, and 
agriculture with field work. The training at Hurlstone Agricultural High 
School forms a preparatory course to the more advanced work at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. The residence of the late Sir Samuel McCaughey, at 
Yanco, has been acquired recently for the purpose of an Agricultural High 
Schou]. During 1920, there were 150 students at Hurlstone. For resident 
students the fee is £6 6s. per quarter; for day students no fees are charged. 


Supplementing the training up to the standard of the Leaving Certificate 
Examination given to pupils under the Department of Education, a 
graduated scheme of agricultural instruction is organised in connection with 
the development of rural industries, by the Department of Agriculture of 
New South Wales. Full particulars relating to the Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College and the Experiment Farms will be found in the chapter 
relating 1o Agriculture; there were 427 students at these institutions during 
1920, 


The Diploma course at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College covers 
three years’ work, but ‘certificates may be obtained for shorter courses. 
Students holding the Diploma of the College may be permitted to complete: 
the course four the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture at the 
University in three years instead of four. 


The final stages of agricultural education and training are reached at 
the University, where, in the beginning of 1910, a degrce course in Agri- 
culture was instituted. A four-years’ course leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agriculture, and, in providing a higher training ground for 
teachers and experts, completes the whole system of preparation for rural 
industries. The Experiment Farms are available for the practical and 
experimental work in connection with the degree course. 


Jn Veterinary. Science a course extending over a period of four years 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Science is provided at 
the University. 


ScHoon Savinas Banks. 


A system of. school savings banks in connection with the State schools 
was initiated in the year 1887, and by this means £754,645 have been 
received in deposits, and £152,187 transferred to the Government Savings 
Bank as children’s individual accounts. The object of these banks is to 
inculcate principles of thrift during the impressionable ages. 


In 1920 these banks numbered 842; the deposits amounted to £58,811], 
and withdrawals, £55,880 ; £7,569, representing individual sums of £1 and 
upwards, were transferred to the Government Savings Bank, leaving £17,827 
as credit balances in the school banks. 


Deinquent, Drrecrive, AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


Special provision has been made for delinquent, defective, and dependent 
children in several reformatories and industrial schools maintained by the 
State and in private charitable institutions. 

The education of deaf and dumb and blind children is undertaken at a 
school in connection with the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind ; deaf mutes are trained also at two religious institutions. 
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Particulars regarding the operation of these institutions will be found in 
a later chapter of this Year Book. . 


Special measures have not yet been taken for the education of feeble- 
minded children, but the matter is under consideration, and statistics as to 
retardation are collected by the Department of Education. 


Mepicat InspECTION OF CHILDREN. 


The Medical Branch of the Department of Education undertakes the 
medical inspection of the school children attending State and private schools ; 
the work is arranged so that each child is examined every three years. 
Treatment of physically defective childrén in country districts is provided 
by means of a travelling school hospital and travelling clinics; there is also a 
Metropolitan dental clinic. Details regarding the medical inspection of 
school children and the school clinics will be given in the chapter of the 
Year Book relating to Social Condition. 


The work of the medical officers of the Department of Education includes 
the investigation of epidemics of infectious diseases affecting school children ; 
the inspection of school buildings; courses of lectures at the Teachers’ 
College ; lectures to senior girls in Metropolitan schools on the care of babies, 
personal cleanliness, home hygiene, sick-nursing, etc., and lectures to parents. 


Srate Scoot TEAcHErs. 
; Training. 

State school teachers are traincd at the Teachers’ College, where two 
distinct types of course.are provided. The short course was established in 
1911 to obviate the necessity of employing untrained teachers. This 
training, which ts conducted at Hereford House, an.adjunct to the Teachers’ 
College, extends over twelve months. Upon completion of the course the 
teachers are appointed to small rural schools or as assistants in the larger 
schools. About 300 teachers are trained by this means each year. 


The ordinary course at the Teachers’ College extends over a period of two 
years.. It prepares teachers for the various classes of primary and infant 
schools, and on its completion students may qualify for second-class certificates. 
Those who elect to withdraw at the end of the first year are eligible for 
third-class certificates. A period of practical work must be accomplished 
satisfactorily before classification is awarded. Special courses are arranged 
with reference to departmental requirements and to the cwpabilities of 
individual studénts, and evening extension courses in kindergarten and infant 
teaching are provided. 


Professional training is conducted at three Demonstration Schools—Black- 
friars, North Newtown, and Darlington—and departments have been secured 
in seyeral other schools for practical work in connection with the Teachers’ 
College: 


The minimum age of admission to the College is 17 years, that is, three 
years beyond the primary school age, and during this period boys who 
guarantee to become teachers may obtain an allowance to enable them to 
undergo a preparatory course in District or High Schools, 


In addition to the teachers trained by the Department of Education, 
qualified teachers are admitted from outside the Service ; those appointed to 
primary schools are placed on probation for six months, and those appointed’ 
to secondary schools, if requiring additional professional training, must take . 
the University course leading to the Diploma in Education. 
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A portion of jand within the Sydney University has: been acquired asa 
site for the Teachers’ College,.and the building is now partly completed. 
The new College provides training for teachers for private secondary 
and primary schools, as well as for the State service, A hostel for the 
accommodation of women students has been established. in connection. with 


the College. 
There were 849 students enrolled at the Teachers’ College in 1920. 


Students. ; Men. Women Total 
i t : 
First year ... ae ae sas 87 106 193 
Second year sc ae ae 76 | 90 166 
Third year ... ies ete fe 43 51 94 
Fourth year. ae Aes Si 16 . ol | 67 
Fifth year ... ae bes Seal baat 3 i 3 
Graduate .., sei fen ai} 1 4 { 5 
Short Course se a8 vel 63 262° | 815 
Cookery... te is wall « © Qhieka 6 6 
Total ... ses | 285 563 | 849 
| 


Of these students attending the Teachers’ College 817 were scholarsh 
holders and 30 were exempt from the payment of fees. : 


The staff of the College consists of a Principal, Vice-Principal, 46 lecturer , 
6 visiting lecturers, a warden of women students, and 8 clerical and library 
assistants. Members of the teaching staff are afforded opportunities to study 
abroad, and leave of absence, on full pay, may be granted for this purpose. 


Conditions of Service. 


The salaries paid to the State school teachers depend upon their efficiency 
and upon the status of the schools in which they are employed. To qualify 
for a higher grade the teachers must pass a series of examinations, and to 
obtain promotion they must show the requisite degree of efficiency in practical 
work. The scale of salaries was determined by agreement between the 
authorities and the Teachers’ Federation, and was the subject of an Industrial 
Arbitration Award dating from lst July, 1920. The rates of salary so 
determined are shown below. ‘The teachers over 21 years of age receive an’ 
additional amount, viz., men £21 per annum and women £47 per annum in 
view of the increase in the living wage as declared by the Board or Trade in 
October, 1920. 


The salavies of High School teachers under the schedule were as follows :— 


Class of School. 


Teachers, 
| IIL. IL. | 1. 
; | 
£ | £ | £ 

Head Master ee is Sault 611 | 676 | 750 
Head Mistress sha er an 488 : 540 600 
Masters ef Subjects me wl oaePes | 520 546 
Mistresses of Subjects. .., ie Och i 416 436. 
Assiscant Masters ... vee ..| | Range, £403 to £507 in 4 years. 
Assistant Mistresses is sae »» £325 to £403 in 4 years. 


The junior staff of the High Schools are paid at the same rates as assistants 
of the same classification in primary schools. 
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In determining the rates of salary for primary school teachers, two factors, 
viz., position and personal qualifications, are taken into consideration ; a 
quota of salary is assigned to each, and the teacher is paid the sum of the 
amounts. The positions are valued in accordance with the classification of 
the schools, whivh are graded according to the number of pupils in average 
attendance, on the basis of a group unit of 40 pupils per teacher. The 
quota of salary allotted to the positions in schools of each category are 
shown in the following table :— 


Teachers in Mistresses. First Assistants. 
Class of .| Average | 1 
ener Attendance. Heals Girls’. Infants’, | Men. Women. 
} 
£ £ _ £ £ £ 

VI | 40 or less 260 | oe. 908" | || sehen ) ||, evi 
Vv 41-200 299) | ln... 240 estes) , pcechaey 
IV 201-540 325 240 260 234 188 
Til i 641-750 351 | 260 | ase 247 195 
iI 751~1,000 377 286 | wee 273 221 

I ‘| Over 1,000 403 | 305. | xeaese 299 | 240 


The position quota for assistants was £208 for men and £169 for women. 
The teachers are classified in six grades according to attainments and teaching 
efficiency ; the quota of salary attached to each grade was as follows :— 


| Class 3. Class 2. Class 1. 
Teachers. | j = ho 
| B | A B A | Bo [oA 
| ] | | . 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ 
Men say 52 78 130 156 208 234 
Women... , 3 | 65 104 | 123 | 169 | 188 


A comparative statement of the teaching staff of the State schools for the 
years 1911 and 1920 is shown below; those in the Technical Education 
Branch are not included. . 


The proportion of unclassified teachers is large, because there are included 
in this category ex-students of the College whose classification is deferred 
until they have proved their practical skill during a period of service as 
assistants. 


1911. ; 1920. 

Teachers. : | 

Men. | Women. | Total. |} Men. Women. | Total. 
Teachers and Assistants— : 

First Class ie Ms «| 255 71 326 || 375 126 501 
Second Class... ees w| 750 542 1,292 |) 1,172 895 2,067 
Third Class ee 5a | 1,259 699 1,958 1,186 1,428 | 2,614 
Unclassified ... ies ws} 803 1,139 1,942 363 1,503 1,866 
Training Students soi we 144 174 318 275 549 824 
Cookery Teachers ws ze os 47 47 isa 68 68 
Sewing Mistresses... fa ssl" owes 112 112 bs 171 171 
High School Teachers... oy 59 |. 38 97 310 274 584 
Subsidised School Teachers... 39 386 425 | 26 483 509 
Total nee | 3,309 | 3,208 6,517 3,707 5,497 9,204 
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University education is becoming increasingly popular with teachers, and 
at the end of 1920 there were 652-graduates in the teaching service, viz., 378 
‘men and 274 women. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Many organisations are in existence in New South Wales which have for 
their objective the encouragement of professional interests, and the advance- 
ment of Science, Art, and Literature. The Commonwealth Government 
has afforded a measure of recognition to the efforts of Australian men of 
letters by establishing in 1908 a Commonwealth Literary Fund to provide 
pensions and allowances to literary men and their families. 


As far back as the year 1821 a scientific society, under the title of the 
Philosophical Society of Australasia, was founded in Sydney, and after 
-many Vicissitudes of fortune was merged, in 1866, into the Royal Society 
of New South Wales. Its objects are the advancement of science in 
Australia, and the encouragement of original research in all subjects of 
scientific, artistic, and philosophic interest, which may further the develop- 
ment of the resources of Australia, draw attention to its predections, or 
illustrate its natural history. 


_ ‘The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attracted 
many enthusiatic students, and the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
was established for the special purpose of furthering the advancement of these 
particular sciences. The Society has been richly endowed, and possesses a 
commodious building at Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, to which are attached a 
library and museum. The proceedings are published at regular intervals, and 
contain many valuable papers, with excellent illustrations of natural history. 


Other important scientific societies are the Royal Zoological Society of 
New South Wales, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronomical Associa-. 
tion ; the Australian Association for the Advancement of Science; the 

*Royal Geographical Society; the University Science Society; Australian 
Historical Society ; and the Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales. | 


All the learned professions are represented by associations or societies, 


The Royal Art Society holds an annual exhibition of artists’ work at . 
Sydney; and of the many musical societies, mention may be made of the 
Royal Sydney Apollo Society, and the Royal Sydney Philharmonic Society. 


Workere EpucatTionAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Workers’ Educational Association of New South Wales was founded at 
a conference called by the Labour Council of New South Walesin June, 1913, ° 
and since that date the new movement, despite vicissitudes of fortune, has 
grown considerably. Its main purpose is “to bring the mellowing influence 
of education into the Labour Movement,” and its appeal is to workers of all 
degrees. In this endeavour it works in conjunction with other educational 
associations (particularly at the University) and with working-class 
organizations, It publishes a series of books on matters of local and general 
economic importance. In 1920 the membership of the association consisted 
of 201 individual members and 103 organizations, including 38 trade unions, 
were affiliated with it. 

ConsERVATORIUM oF Music. 

The State Conservatorium of Music, which was established in 1915, 
provides tuition in every branch of music, from the elementary to the 
advanced stages. The studies are divided into two sections ; ; the Music 
School Section consists of three courses, viz., elementary, intermediate, and 
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advanced—the last-mentioned extending over two years. A certificate is ‘ 
granted at the conclusion of ‘each course. The.advanced grade certificate of 
the Music School Section entitles the holders to admission to the Diploma 
Section, in whicli a course of two years’ tuition, leading to the Professional 
Diploma, is given ‘under the personal direction of the Director of the 
Conservatorium. .A Preparatory Course in all subjects is available for 
juveniles who have not previously received musical tuition, The expenditure 
on salaries and scholarships during the year 1920 amounted to £12,285, 
but this amount was almost, if not entirely, covered by revenue from tuition 
fees and sundry receipts. 


Museums, Liprarizs, AND ART GALLERIES. 


Recognising that Museums, Libraries, and Art Galleries are powerful 
factors in promoting the intellectual wellbeing of the people, the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales has been active in founding and maintaining such 
establishments. The expenditure by the State on buildings for Museums, 
Libraries, and Art Galleries to 30th June, 1921, amounted to £423,026. 


Museums. ; 

The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of its kind im Australia, 
was founded in Sydney in 1836 as a Museum cf Natural History ; it con- 
tains fine specimens of the principal objects of natural history, and a valuable 

-callection of zoological aud ethnological specimens of distinctly Australian 
character. A fine library, containing many valuable publicationg, is attached 
to the institution. Lectures and gallery demonstrations are given in the 
Museum, and are open to the public. During the year 1920, visitors to the 
Museum numbered 216,856. On Mondays students and artists only are 
admitted. 

In 1853 the Museum, ti!l then managed by a committee, was incorporated 
under control of trustees, with a State endowment, which is now supplemented 
by annual Parliamentary appropriations. ‘The expenditure during the year 
1920 amounted to £13,332. : : 

A Technological. Museum was instituted in Sydney at the close of 1879, 
under the administration of a committee of management appointed by the 
trusteees of the Australian Museum. The whole original collection of 
some 9,000 specimens was destroyed in 1882 by fire. Efforts were 
at once made to replace the lost collection, and in December, 1883, 
the Museum was again opened to the public. In 1890 it was transferred to 
the Department of Education, as an adjunct to the Technical College, and 
now contains a valuable series of specimens illustrative of various stages of 
‘manufacturing, and an‘excellent collection of natural products acquired 
by purchase, gift, loan, or exchange. Technological Museums are estab- 
lished also at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, Newcastle, and Albury. 

Research work is conducted by the scientific staff of the Technological 
Museum in connection with the development of the natural vegetable 
resources of Australia, particularly in respect of the pines and eucalypts. 

The functions of the Mining and Geological Museum include the prepara- 
tion and collections of minerals to be used as teaching aids in schools and in 
other institutions. 

The Agricultural and Forestry Museum is an adjunct of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The public have access to the ‘‘ Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the 
“ Macleay ” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
‘Anatomy, attached’ to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium 
and Botanical Museum at the Botanic Gardens. Housed in the Macleay 

.Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken Hill minerals. 
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Public Library of New South Wales. 

The Public Library of New South Wales was established, under the 
designation of the Free Public Library, on Ist October, 1869, when the 
building and beoks of the Austra!ian Subscription Library, founded in 1826, 
were purchased by the Government. The books thus acquired formed the 
nucleus of the present Library. In 1890 the Library was incorporated with 
a statutory endowment of £2,000 per annum for the purchase of books. 


The scope of the Public Library, which is essentially a reference institution, 
is extended by a loan system, under which books are forwarded to country 
libraries, schools of arts, progress associations, lighthouses, individual students 
in the country, and to Public School Teachers’ Associations, and branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau. 


In 1920 the Reference Department of the Public Library contained. 
234,000 volumes, including volumes for country libraries under the lending 
system, The attendance of visitors during 1920 numbered 190,520. 


In 1899 Mr. David Scott Mitchell donated to the trustees of the Public 
Library a collection cf 10,024 volumes, together with 50 valuable pictures, 
and at his death, in 1907, bequeathed to the State the balance of a unique 
collection, principally of books and manuscripts relating to. Australasia, 
and containing over 60,000 volumes, and 300 framed paintings of local 
historic interest, valued at £100,000. He endowed the Library with an 
amount of £70,000, from which the income amounting to about £2,750 
yer annum is expended on books and manuscripts. In 1920 there were 
103,992 volumes in the Mitchell Library, which is located in a separate 
building, opened in March, 1910. There were 18,700 visitors during the year. 

The total cost to the State of the Public Library buildings was £28,957, 
and of the Mitchell Library £43,118, 


The following statement shows the expenditure of the Public Library, 
including the Mitchell Library, during the last five years:— 


Salaries. | Books, ete. 


| | Mitchell | 
| 


a ae Miscel- ; Library 
Year. f | and j et Total. 
| Reference, | Mitchell. eee | Bundinge ene aisha 
ae en ae ef, yok £ | o£ £ 
1916 | 4,895 | 2,494 347 3,350 | 1,500 | 2,035, 14,621 
; | i \ : 
1917 | 4,961 2,650 584 2,124 1,837 | 2,705 14,861 
1918 | 4,805 2,964 700, «2,702 | 2,327 | 1,593 | 15,091 
1919 5,156 2,804 835 | 4,806 2,129 | 4,676 20,406 
| 
1920 6,882 3,283 1,183 | 4,182 | 1,902 | 4,972 | 22,404 


Sydney Municipal Library. 

The S, dney Municipal Library was formed by the transfer to the City Council 
in 1908-9 of the lending branch of the Public Library ; it contained 36,656 
voluines in 1920. ’ 

Maintenance costs during 1920 amounted to £9,330, made up as follows :— 
Salaries, kc, £5,594 ; books, periodicals, binding, and electric lighting, £3,736. 


Other Libraries. 


Local lbraries established in more than 400 centres throughout the 
State, may be classed broadly under two heads—Schools of Arts, receiving 
an annual subvention in proportion to the amount of monetary support 
accorded by the public; and Free Libraries established in connection with 
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municipalities. Under the provisions of the Local Government Act, any 
shire or municipality may establish a public library, art gallery, or museum. 

The library of the Australian Museum, though intended primarily as a 
scientific library for staff use, is accessible to students, and about 22,850 
volumes may be found on the shelves. 

The library in connection with the Technological Museum, at the Central 
Technical College, and its branches, contains approximately 8,500 text- 
books. 

The Parliamentary Library contains over 52,000 books, and large numbers 
of volumes are in the libraries of the Law Courts and Government Offices. 


Nationa, Art GanLery oF New Sovru WaALEs. 


The National Art Gallery contains a good collection of paintings and 
statuary, including some works of proniineut modern artists, and some 
valuable gifts from private persons; there. is also a fine collection of water 
colours. 

The present value of the contents of the Gallery is £159,000, and the 
cost of the building to 30th June, 1921, was £94,437. 

The number of paintings, etc, in the Gallery at end of year 1920 was 
2,299, and the total amount expeuded in purchasing works of art during 
that year was £3,610, distributed as shown below :—- 


Classiteaton Peer oe) Bees 
No. | £ 

Oil Paintings ti os sie ade ae cae ag 485 2,715 

Water Colours te ae oe ae aes ‘a3 46] 234 

Black and White Works ... ve ie a A Be) 712 61 

Statuary, Casts, and Bronzes ee 175 547 
Various Art Works in Metals, Ivory, Ceramics, Glass, | 

Mosaic, etc. ... Aes Se ie ue nit , 466 53 

Total ... oe ‘lee ts ves wee 2,299 3,610 


The attendance at the National Art Gallery during 1920 was, on week 
days, 146,666, and on Sundays, 80,496. * 

Art students, under certain regulations, may copy any of the various works, 
and enjoy the benefit of a collection of books of reference on art subjects. In 
1894 a system of loan exchanges between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide 
was introduced, by which pictures are sent from Sydney to Melbourne and 
Adelaide and reciprocally, with results most beneficial to the interests of art. 
Since 1895 the distribution of loan collections of pictures to the principal 
country’ towns has been permitted for temporary exhibition, and 184 
pictures were so distributed among twelve country towns during 1920. ‘ 

The total disbursements in connection with the National Art Gallery during 
the year 1920 were £7,624. 

The Gallery has received but small support from private endowments, and, 
consequent upon its limited funds, is restricted mainly to the collection of 
specimens of contemporary art. 

The Wynne Art Prize was instituted in 1897, and consists of the interest 
on approxiniately £1,000, which is awarded annually to the Australian artist 
or sculptor produeing the best landscape painting of Australian scenery in 
oils or water colours, or the best production of figure sculpture. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE,. 
Tuer Strate Accounts. 

Since the 1st July, 1895, the State Accounts have been kept on a cash 
basis, and the financial position can be-ascertained readily from the annual 
statement prepared by the Treasurer; but this involves a consideration of the 
Consolidated Revenue Account, Closer Settlement Account, Public Works 
‘Account, Loans Account, and the various Trust Accounts shown on page 
210, which do not form part of the Consolidated Revenue Account.. Some 
little difficulty, moreover, may be experienced in determining the actual 
Position, as due regard must be given to such items as refunds, advances, 
cancellations, and cross entries. 


THs Coxsotwatep REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

The Consolidated Revenue’ Account for each year shows the whole of 
the receipts and expenditure, exclusive of transactions under the Loans 
Account and the other accounts mentioned in the preceding paragraph, The 
total amount credited to Consolidated Revenue Account, however, cannot 
be used for general purposes, as, under section 13 of the Forestry Act, 1916, 
one-half of the gross proceeds received by the Forestry Commission must 
be carried to a special account and set apart for afforestation; also, under 
the Public Works and Closer Settlement Funds Act, 1906, two-thirds of the 
net proceeds of the sale of Crown lands, exclusive of interest, less 20 per 
cent., must be paid to the Public Works Fund. 

The receipts during the year’ ended 30th June, 1921, smounted to 
£34,031,396, and the expenditure to £34,476,892, so that on the operations of 
the year there was a deficit of £445,496, which increased the accumulated 
deficiency to £2,249,558. Similar details for each of the last ten years are 
shown in the following table, also the revenue and expenditure per head of 
population :-— 


Raat Receipts. Expenditure. Surplus (+) or deficiency (—), 
ende : _ 

80th ; operations | Accumula! a! 
June, Total. inhabitant. Total. them) Coleen PU ent oteeaes 

£ £ 8s. d.| £ £ os. d. £ £ 

1932} 15,797,136" 9 8. 7} 16,137,279 9 9 7 \(=) 340,143 (+): 61,382 
1913:| 16,550,521 9 6 5] 17,778,900 919 2 \(—)1,228,379 (-}A 187, 017 
1914 | 18,438,228 919 8 | 18,065,189 915 7 (4) 373,039 \(-} 7193, 978 
1915 | 18,946,227 10 1 1+) 18,516,179 916 7 (+) 430,048 |(-) 363,930 
1916 | 19,703,518 10 8 O| 19,553,927 10 6 6 \(+) 149,591 |(—) 214,339 
1917 | 20,522,097 10 18 8 | 20,790,895 10.19 7 |(—): 268,798 \(—) 483,137 
1918 | 21,543,742 11 4 Of 21,519,918 11 3 9 (+) 23,824 (-) 459,313 
1919-| 23,448,166 11.18 6 | 23,233,398 1116 4 \(+) 214,768 (—) 244,545 
1920.| 28,650,496 | 14 1 2) 30,210,013 14.16 6 |(--)1,559,517 \(-—)], 804, 062 
1921 | 34,031,396 16 5 8! 34,476,892 1610 0 l(-) 445, 496 (-}2:249, 558 


During the period from 1911 to 1914, the revenue increased by 32:8 per 


cent., and from 1914 to 1921, the ratio was 646 per cent., while for the 
decennium, it was 145-1 per cent. The proportional increases an the expendi- 
ture ‘for ‘the. corresponding period show greater fluctuations, as in.the first 
three years the percentage was 24-8; in the next seven years, 90:8; and for 
the whole ten -years, 1882. With regard to the amounts per head of 
‘population, the following statement shows the position at the various dates 
mentioned: above:+— 


Increase. of Revenue 


Period. | Sot head, — vol oe) pais 
I911.to.1914 =f) 1 7*8eper cent. . i 10° Tineso: 
1914:t0.1921. 63:1 ” . 68°7 2 900 
1911 to 192] 21, | 863 |, 
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Heads of Revenue and Expenditure. 

The following table shows the details of revenue and expenditure during 
the last five financial years. The revenue and expenditure in 1920-21 were 
the largest recorded for the State, and the principal increases in each case 
oceurred in the business undertakings. The excess of expenditure was 
£445,496, largely caused by unforeseen obligations which had to be met, viz. :— 
increased expenditure on railways, tramways, and other public works, due 
to the higher basic wage fixed by the Board of Trade; carriage of fodder for 
starving stock; losses on business and industrial undertakings; contributions 
to superannuation funds; relief to unemployed, and other items :— 


roi. | iis | 1919 | 1920. | 1921. 
- Ruvencw. po 3 1 ses 
Governmental. £ | £ z & £ 

Revenue Returned by Commonwealth ae ..| 2,286,918 2,317,783) 2,880,189) 2,472,717 | 2,533,234 
} 5 — 

i. 
State Taxation whe Pwd id 2d ee .-| 3,629,404] 3,860,501] 4,088,990| 4,962,618 | 7,368,188 

Land Revenue— 
Alienation - oa 2 ..| 972,657| 1,068,676) 1,049,674) 1,115,399 | 1,235,951 
Occupation and Miscellaneous rm Me af 758,615 759,297 778,733, 800,040 915,514 
Total Land Revenne .. ad ss 1,781,272] 1,827,973] 1,828,407| 1,015,439 | 2,151,465 
Services Rendered .. 33 att Sa ae sf 417,345 406,490) 446,837 543,278 748,291 
General Miscellaneous’... ote ee ne 550,008 519,016 632,039; 688,140 695,324 
tmdustrial Undertakings .. “ 35 ae a 12,710 12,348 11,581 12,506 12,008 
Advances Repaid te | 26,101; 143,396 -28,906] 95,856 40,088 
. Total Governmental .. a £ 8,658,753) 9,087,507| 9,411, 899 10,685,453 | 13,568,535 
a ae | i 
Business Undertakings. | i 

Railwayaand Tramways .. 00. ws. | 10,890,602) 10,821,648) 12,188,026|15,997,584 | 18,047,389 
Sydney Harbour Trust .. Be bs ste ae 511,981 576,459 618,901| 658,313 797,211 
Water Supply and Sewerage... ae es .| 965, 761 1,058,128] 1,234,340] 1,309,146 | 1,618,261 


Total Business Undertakings #) 11,868, 3a 12,456, 235 14,036,267 17,965,043) 20,462,861 


Grand Total st 2 z, 20,522, 097/ 21,543,742] 23,448,166) 28,650,496) 34,031,396 
| 
EXPENDITURE. 
. Governmental. 
Interest on Public Debt and Epeciat Depa ++} 1,004,193) 1,089,728 975,352] 1,074,896 | 1,637,586 
Reduction of Public Debt é . 6,868) 6,819 6,832 6,976 2,566 
Transfer to Public Works Fund.. oe oe . 328,048; 869,781 369,769} 402,388 451,561 
Departments— é 
Premier .. fee eee bee a ..| 182,923 92,393) 92,576, 139,076] 119,480. 
Chiet Secretary uf ee ‘a nt --| *1,504,012 819,100 829,090] 1,157,293 | 1,359,875 
Public Health .. 2 rs 732,246! 802,280| 954,057] 1,258,910 
‘Treasurer (excluding Business “Undertakings 
and Interest on Deposits, &c.) .. Se as 711,420; 827,019} 808,294] 1,711,092 | 1,158,360 
Attorney-General and Justice —.. és --| 423,303] 419,057] 434,884) 467,808 576,224 
Lands... - 384,854) 384,959) 396,348] 524,700 580,949. 
Public Works (excludin iz Business Undertaki ngs)| 459,035) 429,393) — 427,500| 515,862 635,12% 
Public Instruction (excluding Endowments) ..| 1,983,777] 2,090,610) 2,271,257] 2,505,488 | 3,702,721 
Labour and PRI ee vs es are 55,156 46,076 63,022 91,524 102,287 
Mines... he ee ee =o 2 62,425) 61,744 62,745 73,421 72,069 
Agriculture a : oe fe aA 249, 244! 295,791 254,809] 304,752 450,788 
Local Government— " 
Administration .. oe ae oe 29,612) 29,092 27,490, 24,188 87,641 
Endowments and Grants’ a o a 308,336] $25,145} 832,664) 324,917 347,869 
All Other Services .. we oe se 508,945 544,216 558,463] 917,216] 1,072,604 
Transfers to Public Works Fund .. BS oe ar 235,000| 250,000! 200,000] 200,000 200,008 
Advances made ae Siz =e ae <6 a 159,688 170,856 306,474) 703,508 247,745 


Total Governmental .. .. | 8:546,884| 8,985,425] 9,219,999/12,100, 002 | 14,014,452 


Business Undertakings (Working Hapenses 
and Interest). J 

Railwaygand Tramways .. .. =. ._——s | 10,794,698} 10,969,924) 12,370,545]16,158,569 |_18,205,086 
Sydney Harbour Trust .. a Nes Ee Es 464,565) 499,156) 510,785) 588,245 645,801 
Water Supply and Sewerage oy 984,803! 1,065,413 1,182,769] 1,368,197 | 1,521,554 


Total Business Undertakings ~~ "8 £| 12,244,061) 12,584,493] 14,014,009/18,110,011 | 20,462,440 


Grand Total .. oo ws ~- £! 20,790,895) 21,519,918) 23,238,398 80,210,018 | 34,476,892 
. ' 


* Includes Department of Public Health, 
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From the foregoing figures the following rates per head of population 


have been determined :— 


REVENUE. 
Governinental, 
Revenue Returned by Commonwealth,. ais 2 


State Taxation -- oe ee ae ot se 


Land Revenue— 
Alienation 2 . re 
Occupation and Miscellaneous 


Total... oe oe . £ 


Services Rendered .. 
General Miscellaneous . 
Industrial Undertakings .. 
Advances Repaid 


Total Governmental .. oe z 


Business Undertakings. 
Railways and Tramways .. . a .- 
Sydney Harbour Trust = ws oh oe 
Water Supply and Sewerage a on ae on 


Total Business Undertakings £ 


Grand Total a os £ 


EXPENDITURE, 


Governmental. 
Interest on Public Debt and Ppecat pepode. 
Reduction of Public Debt. . we 
Transfer to Public Works Fund.. ais Se a 
Departments— 
Premier .. ee “73 eg oe 
Chief Secretary ss ae es oe 
Public Health . ee 
Treasurer (excluding Business ‘Undertakings 
and Interest on De; eposite, &e.) .. <s . 
Attorney-General and Justice 2% ee 
Lands... 
Public Works (excluding Business Undertakings) 
Public Instruction (excluding Endowments) 
Labour and Industry .. : or es 
Mines... ae re = oe a8 
Agriculture... “ie es ae “5 
Local Government— 
Administration .. . os 
Endowments and Grants 
All Other Services .. ie on 
Yransfers to Public Works Fund as Se 
Advances made .. - . oe : 


Total Governmental .. er £ 


usiness dau Sioetit (Working Expenses 
and Interest). 

Railways and Tramways .. ois a ay 

Sydney Harbour Trust .. Sis oe or 

Water Supply and Sewerage... +o. is 


Total Business Undertakings £ 


Grand Total = ae x 


1917. 1918, | 1919. 1920. 1921. 
£sd £sid.| £8 da.) £ad.| £38. d 
142/141/14 8/14 8/1 3 
118 4) 202! 2417/2 8 8] 810 9 
010 3) 011 1+ 010 8] 011 0|] 01110 
08 0! 0 711|/ 0 710| 0 710) 0 8 9 
018 8| 019 0/ 018 6| 01810) 107 
045/04 3] 047/05 4] 07 2 
059/05 5/06 540691068 
002)/001/001/ 001/001 
008] 01 6| 00 4] 60 om] 00 4 
411 4) 414 6| 415 8] 5 410] 6 910 
5 9 9! 512 6] 6 311] 717 0| 812 9 
05 5|060/064/066/077 
010 2) o11 Of] O12 6] 01210] 015 6 
65 4| 69 6/7 2 9] 816 4| 91510 
1016 8/11 4 0]/1118 6/14 1 2/16 5 8 
010 7|/ o11 4] 0 911] O10 6] O15 8 
001/001/091/001 wart 
038 6|0 310] 0 3 9f 0 311: 044 
015/010] 0 01] 014/91 2 
01510*| 0 9 7] 0 8 5] O11 4/ 013 0 
Pa 07 8] 08 2] 09 5] 012-1 
07 6/608 8] 9 8 8] 01610/] O11 1 
046/04 5/045/047/056 
041/040/040/05 2/057 
0410) 0461/044/051/061 
10l1{1314/131/147/ 115 5 
0071006/ 00 8|00n|010 
008/008|008/009/008 
028:\/031|027/080| 044 
004/004/004/]00 3/004 
033/03 56)| 08 5/0383 2] 034 
05 4/04 8/05 8| 09 0| 010 8 
026/027] 020/020] 0112 
018]01 9/0 8 2] 0 611] 0 2 5 
410 3! 413 5| 41810] 51810] 614 2 
514 0) 514 1/ 6 510| 718 6! 815 1 
0411/05 3! 05 8} 059] 062 
010 5/ O11 O| O11 5| 013 5| 014 7 
69 4/ 610 4| 7 2 6! 817 8) 91610 
1019 7/11 8 9/1116 4/1416 6]1610 0 


* Includes Department of Public Health. 


CLoser SETTLEMENT ACCOUNT. 

The Closer Settlement Account was established under Act No. 1 of 1906. 
It is not included in the operations of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
although grants from that fund have formed a considerable portion of its 
receipts. As its name implies, the moneya of the fund are devoted to the 


promotion of closer settlement. 


ok 
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‘The following statement. shows the net receipts. and expenditure. during 
the financial-year ended: the-80th Jume, 1991 :— 


RECEIPTS. ~ £ £ 
Balance brought forward from previons year ... wes seers ‘cas’ 84,282 
Asgurance Kees~-Real Property Act -. ase of ss wee 17,006 
Repayments by Settlers ... oe eee ave, 12,263 
Repsyments:en.accaunt.of Improvement. ‘Leases. a oe 9,339 Pa 
z ef 
WTranefer'from General'LeamAccount ... 0. eee we 2,758,000 
£3} 80,890 
JEXPENDITURE. 
Under Real: Property’ Act... Ses se 185 
Purchase of Estates. including Contingent. Expenses... ee «+» 2,062, 926 
Interest on Loans (Recoup ta Consolidated Beeenme): ais .. 272,037 
iy Closer Settlement: Debentures wie a 1. «= 84294. 
ay Purchase Meney .... igs ses ee ‘ee ee 427 
-———-—_ 2,419,869 
Repayment. of Ministerial Certificates. ... use Pee et ee 800 
Redemption of. conor era aes ba vat woe sue as 178,500 
Balance, 20th ‘June,: 1921 .. bed” scinds aoe ae a was 768,721. 
£3,180,890 


During the-period of fifteen years ended 30th June, 1921, 1,313 estates 
were purchased for closer settlement, exclusive of improvement leases, 
etc., resumed under Act 74 of 1912, the total area being. 2,811,908 acres. The 
expenditure was as follows:—Purchase money, £10;348,870; contingent. 
expenses, £130,124; total,.£10,478,994. 


Pusiic ‘Works Account. 

The Public Works Account, like the Closer Settlement Account, does: not 
form part.of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. It was. opened.in the year 
1906, under:the authority of the same statute which: provided for the. Closer 
Settlement Fund, and it: receives. two-thirds of the net. proceeds of the sales 
of.. Crown ‘lands, less 20 per cent., credited to the Congolidated Revenue 
Fund;-the proceeds of land sales under the Public Instruction Act, 1880; 
and amounts voted from the Consolidated Revenue. Its moneys, like:loan 
proceeds, may be applied:in the construction or equipment.ef public works, 
but not to the repair or upkeep of such works. ‘The net transactions during 
the year ended the 30th June, 1921, are shown herewith. 


Receipts. _|. Amount. Expenditure. Amount. 
7 :& 

Two-thirds of Net Proceeds of Sale of State. Business Undertakings— £ 
Crown Lands, exclusive of Interest Railways and Tramways as my 5,447 
-on. Purchase Money—less 20 per _ Metropolitan Water and. Sawerage .. 38,214 
-eent. (Act-No, 9, 1908) ee = 451,561 Hunter District Water and Sewerage 261 

“Sydney Harbour Trust ad 20,088, ;- 

-Net. Proceeds, of Sale of Land, under ——_———— 
Section 4, cule Instruetion Act: 43,950 
of 1880 1,265 ses 

Observatory Hill Resumed area ag 5,111 

Transfers ina Spneciiinted Berens —— 

Account . ‘ 200,000 Water and Drainage Trusts _.. i 1,656 
Country Towns Water Supply . oe 248 
Net Repayments on account of Fee Public Buildings and Silos oy es 478,476 
vious years be % : 144 Roads and Bridges... oe 155,272 
—_———— Harbours and Rivers Ni avigation a 34,576 
652,970 —-—— 
670,228 
719; 289 


Balance, 30th June, 1920, i 
brought forward aie is .-| 850,401 Balance, 20th June, 1921 o ee 284,082 


Grand Total .. £|. 1,003,371 : Grand Total oe --| 1,008,871 


PUBLIC FINANCE, “IQ? 


Expenpiture on Pusnic Works. 


The total expenditure on. Public Works during each of the last five years 
is shown in the following table, which distinguishes the.amount disbursed 
from the Public ‘Works. Fund, from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and 
from Loans. The amounts shown ag expended from the ‘Loans and Public 
Works Funds are exclusive of repayments of votes for previous: years; and’ 
transfers from the Consolidated Revenue to.the Public Works Fund:are not 
included in the: expenditure of the former fund. 


:¥ear : 5 
ended Pov Sead Pa esbe tipa-ttr Loaps : Total Per Inhabitant. 
eyenue Fund, 2 : Expenditure. : 
ime Met.) (Net) PY ; 

i & £ £ £ £ 8. d. 
‘1917 | 623,447. 570,652: -6,8623179 “8,056,278 45 1 
‘1918 | 632,676 576, "456. 4,487,511. 5,596, 643, [2.18 2 
1919 493,292 562, 164. 3,918;887 4,9745343 2.10 7 
1920 -§32,089 638, 166: - 8,794,905 9,965, 170. ‘4.17 10 
1921 719,145 731,097 14,701,028 / 16,151,400 714 =7 


* .GewERAL, Account. 

Summarising the foregoing accounts, and adding ‘the ‘transactions on 
account of leans, the-receipts by the State during the year ended 30th. June, 
1921, amounted to £50;147,027, and the expenditure: to: £53,525,559. : 

The aggregate. receipts.and expenditure during. each of the. last five: years, 

after necessary adjustments, were as follow :— 


RECEIPTS, 
Account, 1oie-17, ‘| 1917-18. | 1918-19. 119-20. | 1980-21. 
cae £ £ er apnea 
Consolidated Revenue ...|.20,522,097 |. 21,643,742, |.23,448, 146: | 28,650,406 |:34,031, 396 
Closer Settlement wo] 124,699] 161,484 | 164,809 | 1,225,183.] 3,096,608 
Public Works... Lae 564, 854. 623, 162 570,573 604;082 | . 652,970 
Railways Loan ..., ha 170,357" ees Bee 1,559, 656 ae 
General'Loan ..._...| :8,305,259-| 6,712,777 | 15,453,503 | 20,623,164 | 12,366,053 
Total ... _..,| 29,687,266 | 29,041,165 | 39,636,551 | 52,662,581 | 50,147,027 


EXPENDITURE. 


Consolidated Revenne ...| 20,790,895 |.21,519,918 | 23,233;398. |30;210,053 |'34;476,892 


Closer Settlement as 45,304 75,279 263,183.| 1,224,985 | 2,419,869 
Public Works... sae 623,447 532,676 493,292 572,265 719,289" 
Railways Loan ... wl 752,635 397,550 194,666 44,042 wee 
General Loan __... ..,| 6,150,845. | 4,193,033 | 3,735,914 | 8,761,223: {14,734,389 
Repayment of Loans ...| 1,467,083 10,767 | 12,813,724 | 16,799,068 | 1,175,120: 
Total... ..-| 29,830,209 |. 26,729,223 | 40,784,177 | 57,611,596. | 53,525,559 


The results:shown:above are exclusive of the transactions of the Special 
Deposits and Suspense Accounts; including these, the total receipts of all 
funds: controlled by the Treasurer: during 1920-21, were-£74,310,486, and the 
expenditure £73,658,244. : 

The Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may arrange with any bank. for 
the transaction of the general banking business of the State. The accounts are 
kept under the several headings detailed on the following page, and all 
amounts paid into any of the accounts mentioned. are.deemed to be ‘ public 
moneys,” and for interest purposes the several accounts are treated as one. 
The special accounts, which consist of “Supreme Court .Moneys,” are not 
controlled by the Audit Act, as they are operated on directly by the officers 
in charge of' the Departments concerned, 
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The position of the General Account on the 30th June, 1921, is shown below, 


Head of Account. 


Ledger Balances on 30th June, 1921. 


tereeais | ee | tala 
Credit Balznces— £ £ £ 
Special Deposits Account— 
Government Savings Bank Deposits Account .. ae as 3,147,500 3,147,500 
i se Advances Deposit Account aie 500,000 500,000 - 
State Debt Commissioners’ Trust Accounts .. oe “ 168,916 168,916 
7” ‘i Deposit Account .. .. = 149,563 142,563 
Compensation—Liquor Amendment Act aie ee 244,656 244,656 
Sydney Municipal Council Sinking Funds se 3 27,493 27,498 
Industrial Undertakings and Housing Fund .. ..| ~ 181,568 181,568 
Commonwealth Government Advances— 
Returned Soldiers ae sé oa Se sis a 6,256,983 6,256,983 
Wheat Storage .. “ oe vk = ail on 250,000 250,000 
Broken Hill Water Supply Administration .. or 219,409 219,409 
Treasury Fire Insurance Fund .. . .- ae 29,000 159,035 188,035 
Other .. os oo ve ee aa oe 133,140 1,073,389 1,206,529 
Total Special Deposits Account.. Cr. £ ; 162,140 12,371,512 12,538,652 
Closer Settlement Account a on rer ae ot on 581,721 581,721 
Public Works Account .. ae = as oe SA 284,082 284,082 
Special Accounts-— , : 
Colonial Treasurer’s Supreme Court: Moneys .. 564,204 564,204 
Miners’ Accident Relief Account ane a te a 233,500 ae 238,500 
London Remittance Account .. és oe ee 2,156,322 2,156,322 
oa Totel .. as mn ey Cr. £ 895,640 15,957,841 16,853,481 
Less Debit Balances— £ 
Consolidated Revenue Account.. oe «- 2,249,558) 
General Loan Account .. es oe -. 8,647,539) 
Loans Expenditure Suspense Account -- 658,057 
Public Works Expenditure Suspense Account 41,995) 
Railway Store Suspense Account Pe -» 188,953! sis 12,086,846 12,086,846 
Government Dockyard— 
Stores Advance Account .. $3 oe 15,€00 
Coal Purchase Suspense Account i -» 190,744 
Gevernment Printer— 
Stores Advance Account .. 2s -- 100,000 
Net Credit Balance .. =... Gr.|_—«895,640 | 8,870,905 | 4,266,635 
Beduct—Amounts not transferred to Publlc Accounts... Dr. 1,044,120 1,044,120 
Net Credit Balance in Sydney .. ..Cr.|_—=«805,640 | 2,826,875 3,222,515 
Deduct—London Account .. ee Ory Se or Dr. Pa 2,156,322 2,156,322 
Net Balance at Ps on oe Cr. 395,640 670,553 1,066,193 - 


The cash balance on the 30th June, 1921, was £670,553, distributed as 


follows :— 


Sydney —Net Credit ber ae cA 
London—Net Debit ee oe ea 


£ 
ae «»  —- 2,826,875 
2,156,322 
£670,553 


eee eee 
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TaxaTION. ; 

Land and Income Taxes, Stamp and Probate Duties, Motor Taxes, 
Totalisator and Betting Taxes, Racecourse Admission Tax, and License 
Fees, represent the various forms of State taxation, and they yielded a 
revenue of £7,388,133 during the year ended 30th June, 1921. In addition, 
the Commonwealth Government collected in this State taxes amounting to 
£22,777,003, and receipts by local bodies from rates and, charges were 
£5,411,868. 

The following statement shows in detail the taxation collected in New 
South Wales by the Commonwealth and State Governments, and the rates 
and charges received by local bodies, &c., during the five years ended the 
30th June, 1921. The figures for municipal and shire rates relate to the 
year ending on the 81st December preceding the close of the financial year 
in which they are included. 


Head of Taxation, or Charge. 1917. 1918. | 1919. 1920. 1921. 
CoMMONWEALTH. £ £ , £ £ £ 
Customs Duties ... ...| 5,705,757 | 4,682,456 | 5,398,654 | 6,604,913 | 9,797,982 
Excise 5 ..| 1,718,516 | 1,934,809 | 2,841,047 | 4,015,417 | 5,027,497 

Probate and Succession 
Duties .., ae wat 606,311 388,095 310,454 452,972 » 469,317 
Land Tax ... sas ..| *950,000 | #1,094,222 | *1,036,974 -| 1,162,460 | 1,144,174 
Income Tax ...| $2,289,206 | +2,969,932 | +4,430,035 [15,245,497 | ¢5,280,977 
War-time Profits Tax ae ioe $148,250 $467,040 fr1, "293. 840 +844,425 
Entertainment Tax ws 50,096 102,195 136,892 | 234,615 272,631 
Total, Commonwealth 
Taxation .., £| 11,269,886 | 11,219,959 | 14,621,096 |19,009,714 | 22,777,003 
STAtR. 
Land Tax ... aot chs 3,215 2,921 2,800 2,834 2,717 
Income Tax .| 1,973,477 | 2,182,117-| 2,355,243 | 2,308,267 | 4.399,260 
Stamp and Pr sbate Duties: i 
Stamps ... a 507,646 557,233 631,007 &89,512 | 1,316,671 
Bank-note Composition. 1,716 1,556 1,456 1,327 1,461 
Betting Tickets... si 40,849 57,391 54,841 87,504 96,336 
Probate ... : 814,813 673,711 574,950 | 1,061,574 727,716 
Settlement and ‘Compa- 
nies’ Death Duties ... 11,956 3,722 925 959 6,636 
Total, Stamp Duties £) 1,376,980 | 1,293,613 | 1,263,179 | 2,040,876 ; 2,148,820 
Motor Tax ... oa oes 67,044 79,169 90,716 110,390 123,590 
Betting Taxes “5 wee 47,536 59,359 72,290 93,726 108,911 
Totalizator Tax ... : 6,346 82,802 132,403 222,970 274,171 
Racecourse Admission Tax a ea oe nase 117,820 
Licenses... : 154,806 160,520 167,359 183,455 | 212,744 
Total, State ice: 
tion... £| 3,629,404 | 3,860,501 | 4,083,990 | 4,962,518 | 7,388,133 
Loca. 
Wharfage and Tonnage , 
Rates... : 290,454 316,186 365,033 355,784 651,377 
Fees for Registration of ; 
Dogs : aay 16,692 17,114 18,311 17,678 19,137 
Municipal Rates— 
City of Sydney ... : 525,648 455,040 465,988 564,747 623,766 
Suburban and Country ; 
Municipalities vf 1,118,214 | 1,186,417 | 1,241,178 | 1,327,351 | 1,630,518 
Shire Rates : a 651,437 691,593 729,968 763,356 868,809 


Water and Sewerage Rates 
a Stace si ; 

Hunter) . = 965,761 | 1,058,128 ; 1,234,340 | 1,309,146 | 1,618,261 

Total, heal, Rates 

and Charges £| 3,568,206 | 3,724,478 | 4,054,816 | 4,338,062 | 5,411,868 

Grand Total — £| 18,467,496 | 18,904,938 | 22,759,902 |28,310,294 | 35,577,004 


* Estimated, ft Partly estimated. 
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Taxation per Inhabditant. 


The previous quotations, stated in their equivalent rates per head of 
population, are shown in the following table:— 


Head of Taxation, or Charge. 1917. 1918. | 1919. | 1920, 1921. 
l 
ComMMON WEALTH. £adj;£8d)/£ 8. d.J £8 d/£a d. 
Customs Duties ... 38 0 3|] 2 8 8| 21411/3 410] 413 $9 
Excise 3 018 2 1041 1 811/119 5] 2 8: 2 
Probate Duties 065; 0 4 1) 0 8 0 4.5) 0 811 
Land Tax.. 010 0; Ol 4} 010 7)/011 5) 01011 
Income Tax 1 83 8} 11011} 2 5 1\211 6| 210 7 
War-time Profits Tax i 0 1 6/ 049/012 8| 08 1 
Entertainment Tax 006; 0121/ 021 5/0 24)! 02 7 
Total, Commonwealth - 
Taxation 519 0/ 517 8) 7 8 9;/;9 6 7/1018 0 
State. 
Land Tax ... ae ved ea 
Income Tax 1 010 12 8 1 4 0/1 2 8 221 
Stamp and Probate Duties— 
Stamps ... «| O 5 4) 0 510) 0 6 5/0 8 9| 012 7 
Bank-note Composition eh ee hag sib sae 
Betting Tickets 00 86; 00 7/| 00 7;/0 010; 0 011 
Probate i 08 7| 0 7 0] 0 510/010 5} 0 7 0 
Settlement and Companies’ 
Death: Duties | 0 0 1 001 
Total, Stamp Duties <£|/ 014 6| 013 5| 01210/1 00/107 
“Motor Tax 009] 0018; 0 011/011 01 2 
“Betting Taxes 0-0 6| 00 7; 0 0 910 011| 01 1 
‘Totalizator Tax ... ees 0011) 01 4/0 2 2/ 0 2 8 
Racecourse Admission Tax af Z a : 01 2 
Licenses... ... eas 019) 0:1 9) 0 1 8/0 110) 0 2 0 
Total, State Taxation £/ 118 4/ 2 0 2) 2 16/2 8 8| 810 9 
Loca. 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates... 0 3 1/ 0 3 4/ 0 3 8/0 3 6| 0 6 3 
Feesfor Registration of Dogs ..| 0 0 2) 0 0 2] 0 0 2/0 0 2) 0 0 2 
Municipal. Rates-- 
City of Sydney .0 5 8); 0 49] 0 4 9)/0 & 7) 0 511. 
Suburban and Country Muni- 
cipalities —... O1l 7), 012 4] 012 8/013 0| 015 7 
Shire Rates se .| 07 0) 0 7 2] 0 7 5/0 7 6! 0 8 4 
Water and Sewerage Rates— 
~ {Metropolitan and Hunter) . 0-10 2) 011 0); 012 7)/01210| O15 6 
‘Total; Local Rates and 
Charges... 2. £) 117 S| 218 9] 2 Bl 2 27! V1 9g 
Grand Total £ 9 15 “0 9.16 7°) 11 11. 6118.17 107) 17 O:°6 


. Particulars.of income from taxation in the:other- States, and also forthe 
Commonwealth, will: ‘be found-on page .224:. 
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State Land Taz: 


The land tax of the State is levied on the unimproved value at the rate. 
of 1d. in the £& A sum of £240 is allowed by way of exemption, and 
where the unimproved value is in excess of that sum, a reduction equal 
to. the exemption is made; but where several blocks of land within the 
State are held by a person or company, only one amount of £240 may 
be deducted from :the aggregate unimproved value. 


Since 1906 the Lecal Government Act has provided that when the. 
council of a shire or ‘municipality levies a general rate-not less than 1d. 
in the £ on the unimproved value, the land tax ceases to be collected by the 


State Government. A similar provision was extended to the City of Sydney 


under the operation of the Sydney Corporation (Amendment) Act,. 1908. 
The State land tax is now levied, therefore, only on the unincorporated 
portion. of ‘the Western Division. 


State Income Tax. 


x 

The former Acts relating to income tax were amended by the Income Tax. 
Act, 1911. Under its provisions a tax became payable by all persons, other: 
than companies, in receipt of .£300 per annum, -derived from all sources. 
within New South Wales, and in the case of companies the total receipts 
hecame taxable. Amending Acts passed in 1914 and 1920: imposed further- 
inereases, the exemption being reduced in 1914 to £250, with no deduction 
for companies. A taxpayer is entitled to a deduction of £50: in respect .of 


‘each child under 18 years of age-wholly maintained by him, and insurance: 
and superannuation ‘premiums up ‘to £50 are-exempt. From 1915. to 1919 a. 
ssuper-tax of 3d. in:the £ was levied, and this was increased to. 6d. in.1920. 


The tax payable under the Act of 1920 by any company is. 2s. in the £ on 
the taxable income of the company without exemption,.and the rates per:2 
for persons other than companies are as follows :— 


On taxable income which does not exceed £700 


7) ” a ©6exceeds £700 and doos. not exceed £1, 700... 

a5 . cys He, 700 ay £2,700... 8. 
oe >. “99, » £2,700 »» £4,700... 

9. »” 2b a) £4,700 a» £6,700... : 

a” a ” a” £6,700 sr) £9,700... ai 
“” ”» ” ” ‘£9,700 eee wee eee ee, eee Ds, 


In each case-an addition of one-third of the tex is made on so much of° 


-the income as. is derived from the produce of property. 


The exemptions from income-tax are as. follow:— 


Municipal corporations and other local authorities. 

Mutual life assurance societies, and other companies or societies not. 
carrying on business for purposes of profit or gain, except. income- 
from mortgages. 

Societies registered under ‘the Friendly - Societies Act, or under any Act. 
relating ‘to Trade Unions. 

Eeclesiastical, Charitable, and Educational Inatitutions of public 
character, whether supported wholly or partly by rants from the: 
Consolidated. Rerenve Fund. or not. 

Income-erising or accruing ‘to any person from. Government debentures, 
mscribed -atock, and treasury bills. 

Dividetds derived from shares in a cumpany. jot 4 

Start Bowkett ‘Building ‘Societies. . : PS canis SR at 


SE pat bey. 
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These exemptions do. not extend to the salaries and wages of persons 
employed by any such corporation, company, society, or institution, 
whether paid wholly or in part from the revenues thereof. 


Revenue from State Land and Income Tazes. 


The revenue from land and income taxes since 1896, the year in which 
they were first imposed, is shown herewith. The amounts exclude refunds 
rendered necessary through correction of etrors by the taxpayer, or through 
adjustments by the Department, but they include refunds brought about 
through the income of the year of assessment falling short of the amount 


. Ineome Tax. | | Income Tax. 

Year, | Land Tax. — = | Year, |,Land Tax. | 
Amount. | Per head. F Amount. Per head. 
£ | £ £8. d. ; £ £ £s. d. 
1896 as 27,658 00 5 1909 | 80,794 202,369; 0 2 7% 
1897 | 139,079 295,537 0 4 7 1910 9,066 219,977 | 0 2 9 
1898 364,131 166,395 0 2 6 1911 7,438 269, 142 0 3 3 
A899 | 253,901 178,032 0 2 8 1912 6,479 644,571 | O 7 10 
-1900 | 286,227 183,460 029 1913 5,738 662,625 | 0 7 9 
1901 | 288,369 215,893 | 0 3 2\| 1914| 4,692 | 1,290,370] 0134 0 
1902 | 301,981 203,625 0 211 1915 3,346 1,653,923 | 017 7 
“1903 ) 314,104 214,686 03 41 1916 3,190 1,707,403 | 018 1 
“1904 322,246 193,240 02 8 1917 3,215 1,973,477 1 010 
1908 323,267 195,252 0 2 8 1918 2,921 2,182,117 12 8 
1906 | 329,998 266,233 03 °7 1919 2,800 2,355,243-| 1 4 0 
. 1907 | 345.497 283,422 0 3 9 1920 2,834 2,308,267 | 1 2 8 
1908 178,839 215,283 0 210 1921 2,717 4,399,360; 2 2 1 


The fluctuations shown in the first three years are due to the difficulties 
inseparable from the introduction of a system of direct taxation; the 
returns for 1899 and subsequent years, however, are under normal 

. conditions, which have varied according to the rates imposed in the case of 
the income tax, and by the transfer of the land tax to shires and munici- 
_palities. 
State Stamp and Probate Duties. 

In the year 1914 additional Stamp and Probate Duties were imposed, and 
“from the Ist January, 1921, the charges were further increased under the 
Stamp Duties Act. of 1920. The rates payable on estates of deceased persons 
under the 1920 Act are as follow :— 

Under £1,000—fuxempt. - 
£1,000 and under £5,000—2 per cent. oa 
£5,000 Bs £10,000—24 to 44 per cent. Increase=3% per cent. per £1,000. 


£10,000 is £20,000—5 to 7 3 Increase=4$ » oo = £2,000. 
£20,000 »  £140,000—74to19  ,, Increase = 4 So. ASS £5,000. 
£140,000 s,  £150;000—194 5 


Exceeding £150,000—20 per cent. 


Half rates are allowed on estates under £5,000 when the property passes 
to widows, or to children under 21 years of age. » 


State Motor Tax. 

Motor vehicles must be registered annually with the Police Department, 
and on such registration a fee fixed at a minimum of £1 is payable in respect 
of a motor cycle, motor tricycle, or taxi-cab: On other motor vehicles the 
license fee ranges between £2 and £20, and the basis upon which it is payable 
is the “horse-power” of the vehicle. Motor cars used by medical practi- 
tioners or clergymen, public motor cars (except taxi-cabs), avttrade motor 
vehicles pay half-rates. Government and ambulance motor ‘vehicles, and 
those owned by municipalities and shires, or by the City of Sydney, are 
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exempt from taxation. The total number of motor vehicles licensed, in- 
cluding motor cycles, was 40,907, and the revenue benefited by the tax 
during 1920-21 to the extent of £123,590. 


State Betting Taxes. 


The Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915, and amending Acts, imposed taxes on 
racing clubs and associations, on bookmakers, and on betting tickets. 

With regard to the clubs, the taxes are levied on licenses and fees received 
from bookmakers. The existing rates range from 50 per cent. on racecourses 
within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, or 20 miles from the 
Post ae Newcastle, to 20 per cent. on courses outside the limits men- 
tioned. 

The taxes payable by bookmakers are regulated according to the particular 
courses and enclosures where operations are carried on, and vary consider- 
ably. The total amount received during the year ended 30th June, 1921, 
from the betting taxes, was £108,911. 

The Act of 1915 further provided for the imposition of a stamp duty on alk 
betting tickets issued by bookmakers, the amount being one penny in the. 
saddling paddock, and one half-penny for the other parts of the racecourse. 
During 1917 these rates were doubled, and in 1920 the amount on the 
paddock tickets was increased to threepence, but the other rates were not 
altered. In addition to these amounts, bookmakers are required to furnish: 
a monthly statement showing the number of credit bets made, the duty on 
which is the same as if tickets had been issued. The revenue derived from 
this source during the year ended the 30th June, 1921, was £96,336. 


State Totalizator Taz. 


The Totalizator Act (No. 75, 1916) was passed on the 20th December,. 
1916, and was amended by Acts No. 29, 1919, and No. 16, 1920. The revenue: 
derived from this source for the first six months during which it was in 
operation was only £6,346, but the return for the year 1920-21 amounted to: 
£274,171. : 

All registered racing clubs and associations must establish an approved: 
totalizator. The commission to be deducted from the total amount invested’ 
is 124 per cent., with an additional 1 per cent. for a sinking fund to meet: 
the cost of machines. The contribution which must be paid to the State 
Treasurer by clubs racing for profit is 9 per cent. of the total payments into 
the machine and by other clubs 54 per cent. 


State Racecourse Admission Taz. 


‘An Act enabling the Government to levy a tax on persons entering: race- 
courses, came into operation on the 1st October, 1920, and an amending 
Act was passed on the 31st December, 1920. The Acts apply to all raee- 
courses within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, and a similar 
distance from the Newcastle Post Office. The amounts leviable are:— 
Twopence on the admission charge through the outside gate or into the flat, 
10d. into the Leger Reserve, while into the Saddling Paddock the rate is 3s. 
for males, 2d. additional being charged at Randwick, and 1s. 7d. for females. 
If no charge is made at the outside gate the tax for the Leger and Paddock 
enclosures is 2d. higher. Members and season ticket-holders are required to 
pay a tax equal to 40 per cent. on the amount of their annual subscriptions. 

In order to carry out the provisions of this Act, racing clubs are com- 
pelled to furnish returns of the number of persons who paid for admission 
and the number of members and season ticket holders. The total amount 
received on account of this tax for the year ended 30th June, 1921, was 
£117,820. , en 
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Commonwealth Land Taz. 


The first direct taxation by the Federal Government was -imposed in 1910, 
when the Land Tax Act was passed, which levies a graduated tax on the unim- 
proved value of the lands of the Commonwealth. In the case of owners who 
are not absentees, an amount of £5,000 is exempt, and the rate of tax 
is 1lystyyd. for the first £1 of value in excess of that amount, and 
increases-uniformly to 5d. in the £ on a taxable balance of £75,000, with 9d. 
in the-£ for every:£ in excess of that amount. Absentee owners’are required 
to pay 1d. inthe £ up to £5,000, with a uniform progression from 2;g7454. to 
6d. for the next £75,000. On-every £ in excess of £80,000, the rate payable 
is -10d., and amending ‘legislation passed in 1918 imposed an additional tax 
of 20 per cent. 

Lands exempt from taxation are those owned by a State, municipality, or. 
other public authority, by savings banks, friendly societies, or trade unions, 
or-such as are used solely for religious, charitable, or educational purposes. 

The latest available statement issued by the Commonwealth Commissioner 
of Taxation shows that the land tax payable for New South Wales property 
by residents twas £1,192,086; by absentees, £23,635; total, £1,215,721. For 
the whole Commonwealth the corresponding figures were:—Residents, 
£2,133,117; absentees, £55,106 ; total, £2,188,223. 


Commonwealth Income Taz. 


In addition ‘to the 4axation .of incomes imposed by the State, the Common- 
swealth levies a tax ‘which is payable by residents and absentees.in respect 
-of income derived from sources within Australia (which includes Papua). 

The exemptions from taxation include the revenues and funds of local 
sgoverning bodies or public authorities; friendly societies; trade unions and 
_kindred associations; religious, scientific, charitable, or public educational 
institutions; and interest on certain Commonwealth war loan securities. 
“The Act excludes persons.on active service with the forces of Great Britain 
or of her Allies, as regards income derived from personal exertion, from 
the date of enlistment to the date of discharge. 

Resident taxpayers who are unmarried and have no dependents are 
_ allowed an exemption of £104-less £1 for every £5 in excess of £100, and other 
resident taxpayers are allowed an exemption of £156 less £1 for every £3 by 
‘which the income exceeds £156. Absentees are assessed on their total 
incomes from all sources in Australia. ; 

Special deductions include £26 for every child under 16 years of age 
maintained by a resident taxpayer; payments up to £50 for friendly society 
benefits, superannuation, &c.;.and- up to £50 for life assurance and fidelity 
_guarantee; and gifts over £5 each to public charitable institutions:or war 
relief funds. ; 

The rate of taxation upon incomes derived from personal exertion is 
‘SgGod- per pound sterling up to £7,600, increasing uniformly with each 
increase of one pound sterling of the taxable income by threé eight-hun- 
-dredths of one penny, until an.average rate of 2s. 74d. per pound is reached 
at £7,600. Over £7,600 the rate per pound sterling is 5s. 

‘ ‘The rate of taxation upon incomes up to £546 derived from property, .is 
stated by, the following formula:— : 


. I 
ae . is (3 sa TEES) ents; 
R.being the average rate of tax in penceper pound sterling, and‘ I’ the 
taxable income in pounds :sterling. 
_4,Qver the sum of £546, and up to £2,000, the tax increases continuously 
with the increase. of the taxable income till it reaches 33:6 ‘pence per pound 
“sterling on £2,000 10s., thence up to a rate of 5s. for every pound ‘sterling 


by 
é t 
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in excess of £6,500, and.to the: above rates are added. additional imposts 
amounting to 70-625 per cent. of the original amount of the tax. 

The. minimum .amount of tax payable by unmarried resident taxpayers 
having ‘10: dependente ig £1. 

Companies pay’a flat-rate of 2s. 8d. in the £ on such of the taxable incomes 
as have not-been:distributed to members or shareholders, and 8d. in the £ 
on dividends:and interest paid to absentees.’ 

Winners of prizes in lotteries‘pay a tax of 14 per cent. 


Commonwealth Estate Duties. 

The Estates Assessment Act (No. 22 of 1914) provided for the imposition 
of:a duty:on.properties of persons who died after the commencement of the 
Act. The rates-are 1 per cent. where the total value -exceeds £1,000 but 
does not exceed £2,000, and an additional one-fifth per cent. for every 
thousand pounds, or part thereof, in excess of two thousand pounds, the 
maximum being 15 per cent. 

A reduction of two-thirds of the above rates is allowed if the estate is left 
to the widow, children, or grandchildren of the testator. 

Estates of persons who died on active service in the War, or as the result 
of injuries or diseases contracted while on active service, are exempt. 

; Commonwealth Entertainments Tax. 

The Entertainments. Tax is levied on payments for admission to almost 
every class of amusement at the rate of one half-penny for each sixpence or 
part thereof. Payments not exceeding 3d. for the admission, on Saturday 
afternoons, of children under 12 years of age are exempt. 


Commonwealth War-time Profits Tax. 

The Comomnwealth War-time Profits Act, 1917, imposed a tax on profits 
above the pre-war standard, which was taken to be the average profits of any 
two of the last three pre-war trade years, or 10 per cent. on the capital 
employed in the business. The rate of tax on war-time profits arising during 
the year ended 30th June, 1916, was 50 per cent., and in each succeeding 
year up to 1919, when it ceased to be imposed, 75 per cent. 


Laxp REvENvUE oF THE STATE, 

The receipts from the sale and occupation of Crown lands are pals as 
public income. Although the proceeds from occupation, beiug- rent, can 
be ‘reasonably regarded as‘an item of revenue, the inclusion of the proceeds 
of auction, conditional purchase, and other classes of sale as ordinary 
revenue is open to serious objection. Jt has been urged in justification of 
this course that the sums so obtained have enabled the Government to 
construct works which enhance the value of the remaining public lands 
and facilitate settlement, and to endow local bodies, thus enabling them to 
carry out local improvements. Under the Act, passed in 1906, instituting 
the Public Works Fund, two-thirds of the net proceeds of the sale of Crown 
lands, less 20 per cent., equivalent to a clear 5384 per cent., are paid.into 
the fund so created. 

The revenue derived from lands may be grouped under three main 
heads—(a) auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale; (@) con- 
‘ditional sales under the system of deferred payments; (c) rents from 
pastoral, mining, and other classes of occupation. The receipts from each 
source in 1920-21 were £58,595, £1,191,166, and £699,732 respectively, while 
Miscellaneous Receipts. amounted to £249,165, making a total of £2,198,658. 
Refunds amounting to £47,193 were made, leaving a net revenue of 
£2,151,465. 

The land policy of the State, though largely: connected with public 
‘finance, is discussed in: that. part. of this volume which treats.of Land 
Settlement. 
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Recerts For SERVICES RENDERED. 


The net amount collected for services rendered by the State, other than 
for trading concerns, during the year ended 30th June, 1921, was £748,291. 
The principal sources of revenue were Pilotage, Harbour and Light Rates, 
&e., £205,306; Registrar-General, Fees, £163,055; Contributions for the Sup- 
port of Patients in Mental Hospitals, £61,171; Supreme, District, and Petty 
Sessions Courts, &e., £96,104; support of children in Industrial Schools and 
inmates of Benevolent Asylums, &c., £29,701; and other Fees, &c., £192,954. 


GengraL MIScELLANEOUS RxEcEIPTS. 

All items which cannot be placed under one of the classes mentioned in 
the previous pages (Taxation, Land Revenue, and Receipts for Services Ren- 
dered) are grouped under the heading of “ General Miscellaneous Receipts.” 
The total in 1920-21 amounted to £695,324, the principal items being interest 
on value of properties transferred to the Commonwealth, £174,631; rents, 
£126,288; interest on advances under Country Towns Water Supply and 
Sewerage Act, £59,617; other interest, £101,056; and fines, forfeitures, &., 
£44,648. 

The balance of the revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1921, consisted 
of the amount returned by the Commonwealth, £2,533,234, and interest 
and contributions from Industrial Undertakings (Act No. 22, 1912), £12,005. 


ExpENSES OF GENERAL GOVERNMENT AND or Business UNDERTAKINGS. 

The following statement shows the expenditure classified under two. 
headings—the ordinary expenditure of the General Government, including 
in:terest on the capital liability of the services connected therewith, and the 
expenditure on services practically outside the administration of General 
Government, including interest on their capital liability. The figures for 
the ten years ended the 30th June, 1921, and the rates per inhabitant, were 
as follow :— 


7 Governmental. Business Undertakings. Grand Tota! 
ended Tuiterest. Expendi- 
30th nveres! Railways Water Sydney ture: 
June. ooo ae Total. and Supply and| Harbour | Total. pe rabeond 
: ti moe Tramways. | Sewerage. | Trust. Z 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1912 | 6,379,242|1,028, 206 | 7,407,448] 7,733,147] 652,819 | 343,865] 8,729,831|16,137,279 
1913 | 6,879,802|1,066,528 | 7,946,330] 8,754,490| 688,843 | 389,237| 9,$32,570|17,778,900 
1914 | 6,438,271/1,028, 363 | 7,466,634] 9,505,926] 725,931 | 366,698| 10,598,555|18,065,189 
1915 | 6,830,162) 977,123 | 7,807,285) 9,540,159, 785,300 | 383,435) 10,708, 894/18, 516,179 
1916 | 7,120,558|1,064,273 | $,194,831|10,107,149| 841,278 | 420,669| 11,369,096|19,553,927 
1917 | 7,535,774)1,011,060 | 8,546,834/10,794,693| 984,803 | 464,565| 12,244,061|20, 790,895 
1918 | 7,888,877]1,096,548 | 8,985,425)10, 969,924/1,065,413 | 499,156) 12,534,493'21,519,918 
1919 | 8,237,115) 982,184 | 9,219, 299|12,370,545|1,132,769 | 510,785 14,014, 099123, 233,398 
1920 |11,018,130/1,081,872 |12,100,002)16,158,569'1,368,197 |'583,245| 18,110,011'30,210,023 
1921 |12,374,300|1,640, 152 |14,014,452|18, 295, 085|1,521,554 | 645,801, 20,462,440134,476,892 


Expenditure per Inhabitant. 


£Ead/£adj/£ s.d.|)/£ .d.[/£ a2d/£ a.d)/£ ad] £ ad 
1912} 31710/012 7/410 5/414 5/0 8 0/0 425 67 917 0 
1913| 4 010/012 6413 4/5 2121/0 8 1/0 4 7515 74310 811 
1914; 3 9 8/011 2:4 010]5 211/0 710!0 4 0514 9 915 7 
1915/ 312 6/010 35) 4 211/5 13/0 8 4/0 4 1/513 8 916 7 
1916; 315 2/011 3:4 6 5;5 6 9!0 811/0 4 56.01/10 6 6 
1917} 319 7/010 8410 3/514 0/010 5/0 411}6 9 4)1019 7 
1918} 4 2 0/011 8413 5/514 1/011 0/0 5 31610 4/11 3 9 
1919; 4 310/010 0 41310/}6 510/011 5|0 5 37 2 6/1116 4 
1920; 5 8 3/010 7/518 10/718 6/013 5|0 & 9817 8] 1416 6 
1921; 518 6/015 8614 2/815 11014 7/0 6 2}91510)1610 0 
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Under the head of general services are included public health, education, 
police, and all other civil and legal expenditure, also the cost of public 
works paid out of the ordinary revenue, transfers to Public Works Fund, 
advances, ete. 


InpustTriaL UNDERTAKINGS OF THE STATE. 


In addition to the business undertakings, viz., Railways, Tramways, 
Harbour Trust, Water Supply and Sewerage, and the national undertaking, 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme, the State controls various industrial 
undertakings, the revenue and expenditure of which do not form part of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, but are included principally under the 
Special Deposits Fund. 


The following table shows the transactions of these undertakings during 
the year ended 30th June, 1921, and the total capital expenditure at that 
date. 


| Expenditure. 
| Total Capital = ss 7 
“ ' as | Working | Inti < Net 
i determined | Revenue.|Expenses, | “TUETES*s 
Serzige: j by lincluding | pla | Total. | Revenue. 
| Committee. (Rates and ke} 
i } Taxes, 7 
- sore 
InpcsTRIAL UNDERTARINGS—- z £ j z £ £ £ 
Bakery ie ae ae 3 19,803 34,975 83,810 562 24,372 603 
Blue Metal Quarries—Kiams and: i a j 
Port Kembla .. om eS 128,004 | 180,188 | 173,050 5,350 | 178,400 1,788 
Brickworks—ifomebush Bay .. 92,471 132,650! 112,484 10,551 123,035 9,615 
Building Construction (including} | 
Maroubra Quarry)... C + 31,259 382,163 363,025 9,240 | 372,271 9,892 
Clothing Factory .. ae = l 13,408 77,818 | 72,900 655 73,564 4,254 
Drug Depot oe ee a6] 183 | 39,608, 87,471 9! 37,480 2,128 
| i ‘ 
Monier Pipe Works ss ae] 38,073 85,220! 75,601 6,096 81,697 3,528 
Motor Garage | 8,486 34,740! 31,855 1,341 32,696 2,044 
Power Station—Uhr’s Point ..} 32,492 5,750 | 6,398 1,643 8,041 | (—) 2,292 
% | 
Sawmills+—Craven and Gloucester 57,436 70,261} 67,229 2,744 69,973 288 
Timber Yard, etc.—Uhr’s Point | 180,893 586,037 | 575,706 9,283 584,989 1,048 
Trawlers er ot -e| 195,055 115,090 107,526 7,500 115,026 64 
\ | u | puis) 
Total, Industrial Undertakings 792,568 | 1,744,500 H 1,656,564 | 54,980 | 1,711,544 32,956 
Orne SERVICES— i 
Housing Board Sie os = 923,574 39,364 | 3,091 35,236 38,327 1,037 
Metropolitan Meat Industry = -. 1,766,631 333,509 | 287,738 38,086 325,824 7,686 
Observatory Hill, Resumed Areal 1,338,464 77,098 23,289 64,693 87,982 \(—) 10,884 
Total, Other Services .. |... 4,028,669 | 449,971 | 314,118} 138,015 | 452,133 (—) 2,162 
Grand Total .. aA & 4,821,237 | 2,104,471 | 1,970,682 | 192,995 | 2,163,677 30,704 


(—) Denotes net expenditure. 


The figures for the Housing Board and the Observatory Hill Resumed 
Arca are approximate, aud will probably be altered when the detailed audit 
is completed. 

As will be seen from the foregoing table, the undertakings have nearly all 
been carried on profitably, only two showing a loss for the year, and the 
net return on the capital outlay of £4,821,237 was £30,794, or 0-63 per cent. 
The largest deficiency occurred in connection with the Observatory Hill 
area, the expenditure on which exceeded the revenue by £10,884, representing 
a loss of 0-81 per cent. on the capital charge, 
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The principal profit-producing concerns were the Building Construction 
and Brickworks undertakings, and the other works connected: with the build- 
ing trades, viz., metal quarries, timber yards, monier pipes, and sawmills, 
were carried on profitably. The Clothing Factory also more than paid the 
charges for working expenses and interest, and the transactions of the 
Metropolitan Meat Industry resulted in a net return of £7,685, or 0-43 per 
cent. on capital after paying interest, while for the first time since its. estab- 
lishment:the Trawling Industry shows a profit. 


The. operations of the Building Construction Branch, which now includes 
the Maroubra quarry, were very successful, showing a net profit of £9,892. 
The total receipts, including value of works completed and in progress, were 
£382,163, and the expenditure, including interest and sinking fund, &c., 
amounted to £372,271. The trading profit was £19,188, or 61-2 per cent. of 
capital, and the result is very satisfactory, especially as wages and materials 
were higher than in former years. 


Brickworks also were carried on profitably, notwithstanding that the 
products were sold at prices 24 per cent. below those ruling in privately- 
controlled brickyards. The trading profit for the year 1920-21 was £20,166 
(equal to 21:8 per cent. on capital employed), out of which a sum of £5,562 
was paid as a bonus to employees, £2,329 as interest, £160 to sinking fund, 
ane £2,500 to Special Reserve, leaving a balance of £9,615 to be carried 

orward. 


The Newcastle Dockyard has not been proclaimed an industrial under- 
taking, and consequently does not appear in the table, as. details regarding its 
operations are not available. 


The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area is of a national character, and has 
therefore been treated separately. The following table shows the trans- 
actions for the past six years, that is since the area was proclaimed an 
industrial undertaking :— 


: : a : Proportion of 
Year Capital Ex Expenditure. We of net 
er senk. penditure, | Revenue. Working Interest, Deficiency. totes 
, Expenses. po : Total. Expenditure. 
£ & £ £ £ £ per cent. 


1916 | 3,417,813) 30,202 37,986.| 129,616| 167,602) 137,400. 4.02 
1917 | 3,855,503) 248,170] .272,080| 170,428} 442,508/ 194,338 5:04 
1918 | 4,116,941) 225,297/ 240,442 / 394,153.| 434,595| 209,298 5°08 
1919 | 4,336,399] 310,045) 313,428 | 210,485) 623,913! 213,868 4°93 
1920 | 5,290,692) 354,851 403,502 235,916 | 630,418 | 284,567 5°38 
192] | 6,090,681} 359,498 | 563,609 | 267,289 | 830,898] 471,400 7°74 


The revenue and working expenses shown are the gross amounts. For 
‘the year 1921 the net revenue was £92,512, and the net working expenses 
£133,369, resulting in a net trading loss of £40,857, which, added to the 
interest and sinking fund liability, £267,289, gives a total loss for the year 
of £308,146. The principal losses in the year 1921 occurred in the Yanco 
establishments, viz., Bacon ‘Factory and Abattoirs, Dormitories. and Dining 
Rooms, and Canning Factory, while the services which showed the largest 
profits were the dry areas at Yanco, and the butter factory. 
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‘The following table shows the transactions of the State industrial under- 
takings during the years 1912-21, excluding the business undertakings 
(Railways, &c.) and the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 


- Year x Expenditure. Proportion of 
ure, : : H aeees evenue. te) i 
Sth June. moe erg Total. , Expenditure. 
> and Reserves. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ per cent. 
1912 1,249,413 71,309 38,686 40,213 78,899 |(—) 17,590} (—) 0-60 
1913 1,497,072) 268,571] 200,148 53,115) 273,353 |(—) 4,782|(—) 0°32 


1914 | 1,688,090) 591,644] 521,680] 72,008] 598,688 |(—) 2,044] (—) 0-12 


1915 1,875,251] 853,434) 756,464 93,019 | 849,483 3,951 0°21 
1916 2,905,985) 1,049,212} 902,663) 143,479] 1,046, 142 3,070 0°10 
1917 3,421,687) 1,266,398 | 1,085,776 | 138,678.) 1,224,454 41,944 1:22 
1918 3,731,639} 1,430,425 | 1,259,738 159,232 | 1,418,970 11,455 0°31 
1919 3,518,025/ 1,475,526 | 1,310,025 185,143 | 1,495,168 }(—) 19,642) (—) 0°56 
1920 4,240,607) 2,414,448 | 2;183,868 | 226,885 | 2,410,753 3,695 0°09 


1921 4,82} 237} 2,194,471 | 1,970,682 192,995 | 2,163,677 30,794 0°63 


(—) Denotes net expenditure. 


The capital expenditure fluctuated during the last few years owing to the 
establishment of new industries, and on account of adjustments made 
by a Committee appointed for the purpose of determining the values. 


Specian Deposirs aND SreciaAL Accounts. 


The Special Deposits and Special Accounts form a very important 
division. of the public finances, not only from the nature and volume of the 
transactions, but also by reason of the manner in which they are used in 
‘connection with the general finances of the State. These Funds are of great 
assistance in the banking operations of the Government, and they form a 
strong: reserve on which the Treasurer may draw in time of need. Although 
the Audit Act provides that the funds cannot, be used except for the specific 
-purpose for which they were deposited, it has been the custom for many 
years to draw on the balances for overdrafts of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund and Loan Accounts if required. The great bulk of the funds bear 
interest, whether invested or not, and the power to use them enables the 
Government to effect a large saving in the interest which might otherwise 
be charged for accommodation from the banks. The following table shows 
the amount of these funds at 80th June in each year of the last decade :— 


As at As at As.at. 
30th Amount, 30th Amount. 30th Amount. 
June. June. June, 

£ £ ] £ 


"1912 | 5,547,741 || 1915 5,259,710 || 1918 | 5,957,608 
1913 | -6,134,067 | 1916) 5,601,471 || 1919 | 6,222,291 
1914 | 5,341,000 | 1917] 5,619,703 || 1920] 9,848,590 
1921 | 13,097,856 


The funds are divided into two classes, viz.:—Special Deposits Account 
and Special Accounts. The total of all moneys under these headings on the 
30th June, 1921, was £13,097,856, viz., the Special Deposits Account, 
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£12,533,652, and the Special Accounts £564,204. 
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The amount at the credit of 


each account is shown in the following table:— 


Special Dep 


Government Savings Bank of £ 

New South Wales mek 

Account 3,147,500 
Government Savings “Bank of 

New South Wales Advances 

Deposit Account 500,000 
State Debt Commissioners’ 

Deposit Account be ; 142,563 
State Debt Trust Accounts... 168,917 
Public Works and Railway Con- 

struction Stores Advance 

Account 71,201 
Industrial Undertakings. 131,212 
Sundry Deposits Account 702,269 
Municipal Council of Syduey, 

Sinking Funds 27,493 
Government Railways "Super. ; 

annuation Account .., 35,815 
Housing Fund 50,356 
Revenue Suspense Account 15,845 
Broken Hill Water Supp! y 

Account 219,409 
Forestry (Act No. 55 of 1916) . 29, 595 
Treasury Guarantee Fund 25,112 
Treasury Fire Insurance Fund — 188,035 
Treasury Workmen’s Compen- 

sation Fund 55,417 
“ Sobraon” Fund 10,060 
Special 

£ 
Master-in-Equity Account 117,178 
Master-in-Lunacy Account 15,313 
Public Trustee Account 407,400 


osits Account. 


Water and Drainage Loan Re- £ 
demption Fund wes . 73,090 
Union Trustee Company of Aus- 
tralia, Limited 20,000 
Government Dock, Newcastle— 
Store Advance Account 2,641 
| Unclaimed Salaries and Wages 
| Account 9,060 
Public Trustee — Unclaimed 
i Balances 59,649 
| Commonwealth Advances— 
| Settlement of Returned 
| Soldiers . 6,256,983 
Wheat Act... 250,000 
Territory Trust Account 451 
Metropolitan Water and Sewer- 
age Board eve 10,681 
State Superanuation Board . 30,723 
Compensation Fund (Liquor 
Ainendmeut Act) .. 244,656 
Other Accounts ... 54,979 
| 
{ 
| Total... ...£12,533,652 
Accounts. 
£ 
Prothonotary Account ... 6,511 
Registrar of Probates’ Account 17,802 
Total 564,204 


Grand Total, Special Deposits and Special Accounts, £13,097,856. 


Of the total sum of £18,097,856 at 
the Special Accounts on the 30th 
securities ; 


the eredit of the Special Deposits and 
June, 1921, £162,140 was invested in 


£4,811,495 was uninvested, but used in Advances and on Public 
Account at interest, the rates allowed ranging from 1 to 4$ per cent.; 


the 


remainder, £8,124,221, was similarly used, but without any interest allowance. 
The rate of interest paid by the Treasurer on the 80th June, 1921, was 3 


per cent., with the following excepti 


Crown Leases Security Deposit Account 


Government Savings Bank of N.S.W. 


Advances Deposit Account 


State Debt Commissioner’s Trust 


Council of Sydney Sinking Fund (50 Vic., No. 13) 
State Debt Commissioners’ Deposit Account ... 
Master-in-Equity and Master-in-Lunacy Accounts 


80th June, 1921, the trust funds in the custody of the State 


On the 
Treasurer weretheld as follow :— 
Jn Banks— 


Special Deposits Account 
Special Accounts .. 
New South Wales Funded Stock | 
Commonwealth Inscrited Stock 
Deposits on Tenders 
Miscellancous Securities 


Total 


erry 


ons :— 
ons 4 per cent. 
Deposit “Account . 4and44_s,, 
: 4, 
Accounts, Municipal , 
4 Led 
ee: 44 ” 
1 


£ 
. 12,371,512 
564,204 
84,75 
6,000 
49,385 
22,005 


£13,097,856 


vee 
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The total amount of interest received by the Treasury during the year 
ended June, 1921, on bank deposits and other temporary TY esenie nits of 
public moneys was £5,602. 


Loan APPROPRIATIONS. 


All items of expenditure to be met from loan moneys are authorised under 
an Appropriation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure 
chargeable to the general revenue. There is a restriction on the expenditure 
whether from loans or from revenue, in the provisions of the Public 
Works Act.. Under that Act the question of constructing all works estimated 
to cost more than £20,000, except those connected with the maintenance of 
railways, is referred by resolution of the Legislative Assembly to the . 
Parliamentary Standing Committee appointed during the first session of 
each parliament. The Committee investigates and reports to Parliament, 
and the Assembly decides whether it is expedient to carry oet the proposed 
work, and if the decision be favourable, a Bill based thereon must be passed 
before the authorisation is absolute. 

The loan appropriations, in quinquennial periods since 1875 to 1919, and 
for the two years 1920 and 1921, are shown in the following table, the 
amounts proposed to be expended on public works being distinguished from 
those required for the redemption of previous loans :— 


Amount appropriated— 
Period. nay oe , i 
He nee aren || Ciigitt 
£ £ 1 £ 

1875-9 10,708,768 ~ 10,708,768 
1880-4 | 26,457,803 oa 26,457,803 
1885-9 11,123,394 2,113,800 13, 237, 194 
1890-4 15,927,993 2,910,800 18,838,793 
1895-9 13,661,046 2,275,200 15,936, 246 
1900-4 17,690,893 2,841,612 20,532,505 
1905-9 10,509,590 7,480,054 17,989,644 
1910-14 31,303,452 5,413,050 36,716,502 
1915-19 31,898,271 ois 31,898,271 
1920-21 26,515,150 wee 26,515, 150 


Loan Accounts. 


The following statement shows the amount of loans raised from the com 
mencement of the Loan Account, in 1858, to the 30th June, 1921, and the 
proceeds available for expenditure, including the moneys credited to the 
Railways Loan Account:— 


Treasury Bills, Debentures, Inscribed and Funded Stock sold 


to the 30th June, 192]... . £257 2721 15 
Discount, Interest, Bonus, and Charges vee ts a AG 6,295,408 
Net amount raised a se at .. £250,976, 707 

Less Amount of Proceeds included in Public Debt, but not 
credited to Loan Accounts 13 i <b = 5,107,862 
Net amount available for Public Works, ete. 1a ... £245, 868, $45 


On the 30th June, 1921, an ameunt of £92,933,628 had been redeemed, 
of which £9,696,211 was a charge on the Consolidated Revenue, leaving 
£164,336,492 outstanding at the close of the last financial year. This amount 
is exclusive of the liabilities on account of the Closer Settlement Fund. 
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debentures, reference to which ig made on a subsequent page. The aggregate 
amount of interest. actually paid by the State on loans to the 30th June, 
1921, was £122,467,523, the liability during 1920-21 being £7,273,902. 

The services to which the available sum of £245,868,845 was applied are 
shown in the following table. The-redemptions are included in the total, as 
although they. are. not items of expenditure’on works. and services,. their 
inclusion is necessary to account fully for the total expenditure. 


Reproductive Works :— £ £ 
Railways... Bh ce 3h ves ees wae iis vee 87,485,009 
Tramways ice Bas ne as ie Ses ‘eS 9,576,109 
Water Supply... ne “see eee awe wee 14,151,187 
Sewerage... ves ea ona a tae si 8,984,976 
Sydney Harbour Trust sen oes ist 1 one 9,001,364 
Darling Harbour Resumptions eas ied as bhe 1,321,717 
Industrial Undertakings fe ie ile a te 649,847 
Housing Fund... .... a ae st ae oa 918,000 
Partly Productive Works :— on 132,088,209 
Conservation.of Water, Artesian Boring, ete. .... ge 7,724,038 
Harbours and Rivers—Navigation. ... we S05 ave 6,515,555 
Roads, Bridges, and Punts ... sie vee aut ae 1,854,776 
—_——— 16,094,369 
Public Buildings and Sites, &c.... iat seg ie »» 18,508,922 
Immigration on ao _ ae one 569,930 
Public Works in Griesasiant prior to separation... ies 49,855 
Commonwealth Services— 19,128,707 
Construction of Telegraph and Telephone Lines ... oo 1,297,582 . 
Post and Telegraph Offices... wee = ves see 464,263 
_ Fortifications and Defence Works ... ace ase oes 1,457,536 
Lighthouses eee ence t 144,288 
Customs Buildings... we hs a ee he 54,481 
Quarantine Buildings ... or iy oe ae 18,099 
Government: Dockyard —Cockatoo Island . oe wee 502,988 
Naval Victualling Stores—Darling Harbout ss es 26,450 
Sas) 3,965, 687 
Redemptions :— £171,276,972 
Loans repaid under various Acts swe oe «» 51,917,517 
Treasury Bills for. Loan Services see nee we =©31,321,895 
ee 83,239,412 
£254,516,384 
Less Debit Balance, General Loan Account Rip oat ees aie 8,647,539 
; nena 
Total... we re ses is ae se .. £245,868, 845 


The sum detually esac from loans on publie works and services was 
£171,276,972, and an analysis shows that the proportional allocation of this 
amount was as. follows:—Reproductive works, 77 per. cent.; partly pro- 
ductive works, 9 per cent. ; ; other, 11 per cent.; Commonwealth services, 3 per 
cent. 

It -will thus -be-seen that the proceeds-of loans. have been. used ‘judiciously, 
as most.of the works. are self-supporting, and have assisted materially in 
‘developing the mage Tesources, Pte ees saree the value of ‘the: poe 
estate. . 2 
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The loan expenditure on account of various services during each of the 
five years ended 30th June is shown below :— 


Head of Service. | 1917. | 1918. 1919, 1920. 1921. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Railways...  ...... «| 3, 706,422| 2,294;547 |'1,441,105 | 2,387,303 | 3,598,351 
Tramways... ‘ae ns .«| 136,387} 117,561-| 102,752 | 202,652 | 426,687 
Water Supply |. ... «| 731-211| 691:006'| 515,984 | 732,333'| 1,404,709 
Sewerage .. 348,918] 257,030 | 182,946 | 310,330 | 317,890 
Water Conservation and. Irriga- 
tion. 355,420| 239,776 | 328,778 | 998,459 | 1,131,896 
Harbours, Rivers, “Wharves, and|. 
Docks ... .| 1,021,444] 451,644 290,329 | 432,231 663,842 


Public Works, Buildings, ete. 
Public Abattoirs, Homebush, 249,435] 152,882 16,329 37,277 171,190 
‘ Other... we | 72,074; 67,561 55,954 68,458. 33,312 
Pastures Protection . Boards, for 


Wire-netting .. ies as 7,206 26,187 43,568 
Grain Elevator and Bulk “Wheat 

Handling : eas 40,797 523,375 643;021 815,556 
Industrial Undertakings, includ: 

ing Housing Fund __... 87,606) 65,864 43,429 | 453,449 320,878 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 

ete. 85,324) 230,654 | 417,957 | 1,506,246 | 1,438,456 
Closer Settlement _ eb es cas 1,000,000 | 2,758,000 


acannon to Settlers for financial 
aes bs ae se see 16,318 | 1,659,078 
all Other Services see «| 122,040) 48,755 48,904 38,069 20,257 


Gross Expenditure... ...| 6,916,281; 4,658,077 | 3,975,046 | 8,847,333 |14,803,670 
Less Repayments to Credit of 
Votes... see eee see 


54,102) 170,566 56,159 52,428 | 102,642 


Net Expenditure on Public 


Works, etc, ... £| 6,862,179] 4,487,511 | 3,918,887 | 8,794,905 |14,701,028 

Loans repaid by New Loans (in- 
eluding Treasury Bills) ...-| 1,467,083 10,767 |12,813,724 /15,181,648 | 995,820 
Total se £) 8,329,262! 4,498,278 |16,752,611 [23,976,553 |15,696, 848 


The loan expenditure, exclusive of redemptions, conversions, and re- 
newals, is shown herewith for the period of thirty-nine years, 1842-1880, 
‘in decennial periods from 1881 to 1920, and to the end of the financial year 
1920-21 :— 


During. Each Period. For Whole Period. 
‘Years. 


Amount. Per Inhabitant. Amount. Per Inhabitant 


£ £sad £ £s. d. 

1842-1880 16,316,529 4112 2 16,316,529 21 911 
1881-1890 27,639,022 29 8 8 43,955,551 39 3 7 

_ 1891-1900 20,515,704 16 6 8 | 64,471,255 47 12 1 
1901-1910 | 26,876,468 18.0 4 | 91,347,723 56 11 11 
1911~1920 65,228,221 35 5 8 | 156,575,944 78 6 5 
1920-1921 14,701,028 |. 7 0 8 | 171,276,972 | 81 9 0 


‘The total expenditure. from:loans now-exceeds the public debt proper by 
‘£6; 940,480. As a general tule, loans are renewed on maturity, and while the 
total actual expenditure increases each year, the outstanding debt may be 


increased or reduced according to-the operations necessary to the flotation or 
yedemption of loans: 
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Punuic Dest (PRopPER). 


The first loans raised by New South Wales were for the promotion of 
immigration. From 1831 to 1841 the expenses attached to immigration 
were met by the Land Fund, into which were paid the proceeds of land 
sales, but these proved insufficient for the purpose in 1841, and it became 
necessary to obtain additional funds. 


It was, therefore, decided by the Governor to borrow on the security of 
the Territorial or Land Revenue, and a debenture loan of £49,000 was 
offered locally on the 28th December, 1841. The loan was issued during 
1842 in two instalments, the nominal rates of interest being 5¢d. and 4d. 
per cent., respectively, per diem. This was the first loan floated in Aus- 
tralia, as well as the first raised by an Australian Government. It was not 
until 1854 that a loan was placed on the London market. 


Between 1842 and 1855 ten loans, amounting in all to £705,200 were raised 
for immigration purposes. Debentures representing £329,700 were redeemed 
from the Territorial Revenue, and the balance, £375,500, was taken over as 
a public liability upon the institution of Responsible Government. 


The Public Debt in November, 1855, when Responsible Government was 
proclaimed, was £1,000,800, distributed under the following heads :— 


Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenue— £ 
Immigration... oe uae Sa aa ena ae 423,000 
Sydney Railway Company’s Loan... coe ae doa 217,500 

Raised on the Security of General Revenue— 

Amount for Sydney Sewerage re re Se re 54,900 
RS », Sydney Water Supply ... as ots bs 28,000 

Ss » Railways ... wae wai os fez Mes 256,400 

¥3 »» Public Works. ... we iwi ‘ine ees 21,000 
Total es - tes ite om ee ... £1,000,800 


The following table shows the amount of Public Debt outstanding at the 
end of each quinquennial period. The growth of the debt was not rapid 
until after the year 1880, but during the next five years twenty millions and a 
half were added to the total, and in the next quinquennium approximately 
thirteen millions. The greatest addition in any of the quinquennial periods 
shown was made in the five years from 1910 to 1915, when over thirty-five 
millions were added to the total. : 


Year. Amount. | Year. | Amount. | Year. | Amount. 
[ {i 
£ £ £ 
1842 49,500 1870 9,681,130 |, 1900 65,332,993 
1845 97,900 1875 11,470,637 | 1905 82,321,998 


1850 132,500 1880 14,903, 919 1910 92,525,095 
1855 | 1,000,800 1885 35,564,259 1915 | 127,735,405 
1860 | 3,830,230 1890 48,383,333 || 1920 | 152,776,082 
1865 | 5,749,630 1895 58,220,933 | 1921 | 164,336,492 


The total debt quoted above and in subsequent tables, unless otherwise 
mentioned, is exclusive of Debentures and Ministerial certificates issued 
under Closer ‘Settlement Acts, the amount at 30th June, 1921, being 
£4,241,436. 


The following table shows the position of the public debt proper as at 30th 
June, 1912, and annually thereafter. The amount at 30th June, 1918, 
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includes £10,076,000 floated in February, 1918, being part of a loan of 
£12,648,477 for redemptions due 1st September, 1918, which will explain the 
difference in the amount per head for the years 1917 to 1919. 


! Public Debt proper on 


| Redeemed. ] 30th June. 
Ae at! Authorised From Gon- ie ——* 
30th : Sold. sdojaq |Eront General 
to date: solidated 

June. = Loan Accouné, Per 

Revenue inelndin Total. Total. Hend 
and Sinking he oe Ae. 
7 = Nv Fund. enewals, I a 
£ £ £ \ £ £ ] £ £ os. d. 


1912 !159,512,197| 143,662,006! 8,775,887 | 34,833,484 | 43,609,371 |100,052,635! 57 7 
1913 /169,186,717; 154,464,714| 9,519,705 | 38,774,262 | 48,293,967 |106,170,747 | 58 6 
1914 |183,018,817] 165,746,770) 9,519,705 | 39,532,034 | 49,051,739 |116,695,031 | 62 5 
1915 |207,445,569] 185,651,798| 9,519,705 | 48,396,688 | 57,916,393 |127,735,405 | 67 11 
1916 |220,603,887| 191,244,436; 9,519,705 | 51,210,713 | 60,730,418 /130,514,018} 68 19 
1917 |228,636,874, 200,340,248] 9,524,105 | 52,677,796 | 62,201,901 |138,138,347 | 72 10- 
1918 |245,493,790| 214°797,361) 9,524,105 | 52,688,563 | 62,212,668 152,584,693. 78 11 
1919 [249,677,612] 222,340,928) 9,664,105 | 65,502,287 | 75,166,392 147,174,536) 73 14 
1920 279,207, 980] 244,715, 885) 9,696,211 | 82,243,592 | 91,939,803 152,776,082 | 73 17 
1921 '293,101,030] 257,272,115) 9,696,211 | 83,239,412 92,935,623 |164, 336,492, 78 21 


moO MOCO ROR 


In considering the figures relating to redemptions, the loans paid. off from 
revenue or from sinking fund can alone be said to be absolutely redeemed. 
When an old loan is repaid from the proceeds of subsequent loans there is 
merely a change in the form of the liability, which up to the time of the 
war was accompanied frequently by some reduction of the interest charge, 
but recent renewals here had to be effected at a considerable increase in the 
rate of interest. 


Prior to 1900, the State Government depended largely upon the London 
money market for the flotation of its loans, but during the last twenty years 
the requirements have been met to a much greater extent locally, as will be 
seen from the following statement, which shows the public debt proper on each 
register at quinquennial intervals from 1900 to 1920, and for the year 1920-21. 
Stocks may be transferred at any time from London to Sydney, and it 
should be noted that the amount registered in Sydney in 1920 and 1921 
includes £7,400,000 advanced by the Commonwealth Government, which is 
repayable not later than 1925, and bears interest at 44 per cent. approxi- 
mately. 


1 
Registered in London. Registered in Sydney. 
une, ‘ aa Publi ise er 
30th June. S z lic Del 2 
MS) amount. | Fyopertionto | amount, | Moparen,t@ | ° 
£ per cent. £ per cent. £ 
1900 55,060,650 84°28 10,272,343 13°72 65,332,993 
1905 64,007,550 77°75 18,314,448 22°25 82,321,998 
1910 67,154,805 72°58 | 25,370,290 27°42 92,525,095 
1915 86,167,288 67°46 41,568, 117 32°54 127,735,405 
1920 101,977,445 66°75 50,798,637 33:25 | 152,776,082 
192] 108, 417,602 65°97 55,918,890 34:03 164,336,492 


From the above table it will be noted that the amount of liabilities held 
locally at the close of the financial year 1920-21 amounted to ages more 
than one-third of the total indebtedness, 
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The annual -payments under each head for interest and for expenses of 
the public debt.since 1912 are.shown below :— 


E s_ |Commission| and: Ch 
= Connected | Paid to. | — ™terestand-Charges | 4 vorage 
eaded Interest " Seaeceuieet ieee Interest 
Econ ae . demptions. “ot Englandand Per Payable 
aren es soa Total. Inhabitant. | ° Deht. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 8. .d. | per cent. 
1912 | 3,430,096 | 436,921 19,088 2,918 3,889; 023 276 3°46 
1913 | .3,516,233 | 450,602 19,990 1,511 3,988,336 261 3°54 
1914 3,881,011 5,632 21,171 1,039 3,908, 853 22 4 3°49 
1915 | 4,125,600 5,688 21,394 1,492 4,154, 174 2441 3°60 
1916 | 4,552,765 6,504 21,705 2,117 4,583; 091 2.8 5 3°71 
1917 | 4,914,211 8,868 | 22,297 1,991 4,945; 367 212 3 esl 
1918 | °5,188,754 6,819: 22,746 |. 1,988 §, 220,307 214 3 3°98 
1919 | §,462;991 6,833. 20,861 2,382 5,493,067 215 0 4:10 
“1920 6,030,721 6,976 20,213 4,169 "6,062,079 219 6 4°30 
1921 | 6,601,894 2,566. 21,102 §,506 6;631,068 3 3 «6 4:42, 


} 


The interest paid during each year shown above is exclusive of payments 
on account of trust funds.and special deposits held by the Government, and 
on closer settlement debentures. 


The public. debt is partly funded and partly unfunded, the former com- 
prising debentures and inscribed and funded stocks; and Treasury bills 


constituting the latter. 


payable on the 30th June, 1921, were as follow:— 


Description-of Stock 


Debentures— 


Matured ... 7 
Still bearing Interest ... 


Inscribed and Funded Stock— 


Matured ... 
Still bearing Interest ... 


oy 


Total, Funded Debt... 


Treasury Bills— 


Still’ bearing Interest ... 


Total, Unfunded: Debt. 


Total, Publie Debt ... 


Amount Outstanding. 


£ 
vee as 4,550 
o« 13,792,930 


<, ee 1,285 
140,318,627 


£154,117,392 


Jai 


eee .-» 10,219, 100 “Bee ee 


£10;219; 100 


£264,336,492° 


The amounts outstanding, and the annual interest 


Annusl Interest 
Payable. 
£ 
666,791 
6, 148,581 


£6,815,272 


458,530 


, B458,580 


£7,218,902 


~ 
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The following table shows the total debt outstanding on 30th June; 1921, 
at.each rate of interest, and the annual amount. payable thereon. 


. Rate per cent. 
£8. d. 


fet 9 09 9 OK OT OT HON GD 
~ 
Oonso 


Total 


Amount of Stock 
and Bills. 


£ 


6,500,000 
18,076,000 


TZ 183574)475 


250,000 
500,000 
15,330,029 
6,617,882 
5,981,384 

an 7,400,000. 
vee 28,143,540 
‘ 2,644,960 
37,265,314 
17,047,073 

5,835 


£164,336,492 


Annual Interest 
payable. 
£ 
422,500 
1,039,370 
1,021,596 
13,365 
26,312 
804,826 
330,894 
269,162 
305,250 
1,125,742 
99,186 
1,304,286 
$11,413 


£7,273, 902 


It should be noted that the rate given for the £7,400,000 outstanding at 
£4 2s, 6d. per cent. is approximate only, as it has not been fixed definitely. 


Dates or Maturity. 


The dates of repayment of the public debt extend to 1963, and the sums 
falling due for redemption each year vary considerably, as will be seen from 
the following table, which shows the due dates and the amount repayable in 
London and in Sydney :— ‘ 


Registered in— 


Due Date. Total. 
London. Sydney. 
£ £ £ 
Matured 50 3,750 2,085 5,835 
Minimum date 
expired a 7,395, 208 7,395,208 
1921-22 oe ae 7,334,443 7,334,443 
1922-23 6,900,000 3,611,757 10,511,757 
1923-24 a 1,999,300 4,229,659 6, 228,959 
1924-25 re 16,427,315 | 21,251,368 37,678,683 
1925-26 se 2 3,083,331 3,083,331 
1926-27 ag 5,997,100 4,801,526, 10,798,626 
1927-28 2 4,999,300 286,700 5,286,000 
1928-29 ie Soy 4;000 4;000 
1929-30 me 165,040 . 165,040. 
1930-31 “ Aa 2,799,420 2,799,420 
1932-33 te 13,057,254 18,746 13,076,000 
1933-34 aoe 12,636,046 50,254 12,686,300 
1934~35 sd 4,999,120 880 5,000,000 
1935-36 12,435,627 64,373 12,500,000 
1940-41 6,498,765 1,235 6,500,000 
1950-51 ...| 12,068,650 181,350 12,250,000 
: 1962-63. Bs | 10,3941 75. 105,825: 10,500,000 
Interminable. ... . re _  §30,190 530,130 
Permsnent... 1,200 1,500 : 2,7) 
Total £) 108;417/602 | 55,918,890 |. 164,336,492. 
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The latest due date has been given in the table, but in several cases 
the loans may be redeemed: earlier, subject to the Government giving notice 
to that effect, at periods ranging from three to twelve months. 


The amounts shown in preceding tables do not represent the total liabilities 
of the State Government, as they are exclusive of Debentures and Ministerial 
Certificates issued for the purchase of estates under Closer Settlement Acts, 
Advances by the Commonwealth Government, Trust Funds and Special 
Deposits used by the Treasurer, and payments on Bank Accounts still to 
be transferred. Details of these items are shown below, and the corresponding 
figures for 1920 are included for purposes of comparison. 


Liabilitios. As at 30th June, 1920, ! As at 30th June, 1921. 
£ £ £ £ 
Public Debt Proper sa | 152,776,082 | P 164,336,492 
| 


Debentures and Ministerial Certifi- 
cates under Closer Settlement Acts ay 4,126,835 Par 4,241,436 


Trust Funds and Special Deposits! 
used by Treasurer— ! 
Advances by Commonwealth— 


Soldiers’ Settlement ae 1,996,731 #63 | 6,256,983 ies 
Wheat Storage... _..| 750,000 oa, 250,000/ 
2,746,731 | 8,506,983 


. Aecounts overdrawn, covered! 
by Special Deposits and 


Special Accounts ... ...| 5,909,822 4,480,560 
——~--—-| 8,656,553 ——-——-|_ 10,987,543 
Payments by Banks on Public Account 

still to be transferred see wes 778,017 ae 1,044,120 

Total Liabilities... oe — oo 
| { i 
oe 166,337,487 33 180,609,591 
Per Head of Population ... 8 aa £82 2 7 oo £85 17 9 


j 


On the 30th June, 1921, the liabilities of the State, as shown above, weré 
£180,609,591, but this amount should be decreased by advances to be repaid 
under the headings shown below :— 


£ 
Country Towns Water Supply ... a er Ae we 1,428,435 
Country Towns Sewerage and Drainage a ver «+ 505,896 
Water and Drainage Trusts, ... wee ms ee .. 120,088 
Other Services... et ony a Sud ake us 85,748 
Total sa fae (aat oac ae eae 82,140/107 


There is also the property transferred to the Federal Government, valued 
at £3,965,687, on which interest is paid at 34 per cent. per annum, and the 
balance at credit of the Sinking Fund, £409,988, so that the net amount 
of the liabilities is reduced to £174,093,749, and there is a further set-off in 
the amounts repayable by settlers under Closer Settlement Acts. 
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Cost of Raising Loans. 


The charges incidental to the issue of loans in London are heavy. Opera- 
tions are conducted by the Bank of England and by the London and West- 
minster Bank, and the former charges } per cent. per £100 of stock on all loan 

“issues, and £350 per million annually for the inscription and management of 
stock, including the payment of the half-yearly dividends; while the latter 
charges + per cent. and £150 per million respectively for similar services. 
In Sydney the Bank of New: South Wales and the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney (Limited) transact all Government banking business. 
The former acts as the financial agent for the State in Victoria, and under- 
takes the payment of the half-yearly dividends on local debentures and 
funded stock. The Treasury directly conducts the operations connected 

- with the issue of New South Wales Funded Stock and TeeaPUty bills, and 
no local loan has been underwritten. 

The following statement shows the charges for the negotiation of loans 
floated during the period from 1914 to 1921, inclusive of the accrued 
interest and bonuses allowed to investors. Local Debentures and Treasury 
bills have not been included, as those disposed of in Sydney are usually sold 
at par, and little expenditure, if any, is incurred, while the securities under 
these headings negotiated in London are generally for short periods pending 
the flotation of long-dated loans. 


Charges, etc. 
Year Paid to Expenses 
Amount of Gross Stamp | . er £100 of 
Pla Principal. | Proceeds.. Duty, Bank Investors | Broker a Gross 
ated. : Interest age and 
Postage, | Commis-| ponusand Under- Total. Proceeds. 
and other] sion. ‘Discount writing. 
xpenses. Bonus. 
z &£ £ & £ & ! £ £ad 
i Issued in London. 
1914 7,500,000 | 7,812,500] 46,875 18,750 55,478 115,270 236,868 338 1- 
1015 7,000,000 | 6,965,000 | 23,310 17,500 9,015 106,553 | 156,378 2 411 
1917 2,600,000 | 2,500,000 3,095 6,250 14,389 38,650 62,384 2 911 
1918 19,076,000 | 19,001,000} 42,135 47,690 41,219 223,027 354,071 1 3 
1919 8,000,000 | 2,985,000 4,205 7,500 7,881 44,386 64,062 2 211 
1919-20 5,000,000 | 4,910,000 6,918 12,500 11,240 88,995 99,653 2-0 7 
1920-21 8,500,000 | 6,500,000] 73,198 16,250 22,486 112,544 224,478 3.9 1 
| : 


Issued in Sydney. 


1914 582,056 [982,056 |) f 1,800] 1,800 | 0 411 
4917 | 1,770,154) 1,770,154 ano | 2110 | 0 4 @ 
1918 979,813| 979,818 | Nil Nil. Nil 
is19 | 1,492,367] 1,492,367 | > 3): Nil. Mm 3 


1919-20 | 14,778,156] 14,778,186 


1920-21 5,809,000 | 5,309 ,000 


= 


“The Sydney sales take place at the Treasury on the basis of £100 cash 
dor every £100 of stock, and a commission of 4 per cent. is allowed when a 
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broker is engaged. The cost of negotiation, for issues in Sydney during the 
past:'ten years:was about, 4s..2d, per £100 of: gross. proceeds, whilst:the charges 
for London’ loans, including: underwriting, averaged. £2:'7s. 7d. 


Srock Quotations. 
The: average: market :prices.of stock in. Sydney: are shown.in the following 
table‘for-each month of the.year 1920-21, the figures being taken. fromthe 
Sydney; Stock: and Share: List. 


“Date. Bp | are ee eke \eege | come cee «| eee 

Stoek, |. Stock. Stock. | Stock. Stock, Steck. Stock. Stock,. 

July, 1920 : : : ? 334 : 3s 7 i 
Aug.,1020.... . 9 | * | & ssi | 93 | * . * 
Sept, 1990. | OTR | i ee el ° 58 5k 
Oct, 1920 .. .., * |o® | om | ow fo fo B74 | 53 
Nov,, 1920... wal OA = ial ~ * id ec * 
Dee, 1920 .. .. 93h] 92 | 92] * | * fo* | o# fom 
Jan, 1921 0. ...) 94%] . . an ° * 

Feb, 192 ... ..| 953/ 95 | 99%) ° . * . 50R 
Mar,,1921 ... ...| 95%] 964) * * 933 | * .574.| 50 
Apr. 1991... ...| 95 | 954 | * * 94] ¢ : * 
May, 1921 ..  ...) 954] 954] * © | gg | 574 | 50 
June, 1921... ...| 954 | 95%] * . 93 | 9% | 57%| 50 


*No quotations. 


The only London. prices available for the twelve months ended 30th ‘June, 
1921, as. shown in the Feonomist, relate to:the.54 per cent. stock, which was 
quoted-at 92‘in July, 1920. It rose to 94 in October of that. year, and 
fluctuated between those two prices until June, 1921, when the quotation 
was 93. 


ReDEMPTIONS AND SinKING Funpbs. 

.Under:- the provisions of the State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904,.the 
State Debt.Commissioners’ Board was constituted, the members being the 
Treasurer, the Chief Justice, the Speaker of the Legislative. Assembly, and 
the Under Secretary for Finance and Trade; and the Board controls certain 
trust funds.and special aecounts. The original Act provided for a general 
sinking fund, and a sum of £350,000 was paid each year to the credit of the 
fund, while under the Treasury Bills Deficiency Act, 1905, an: additional 
£50,000 was required to be transferred to the fund whenever a sufficiently 
large surplus enabled this to. be done. The Commissioners: apply the credit 
balance in purchasing or paying-off stock, debentures, or Treasury billa; and 
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they-are-empowered: to invest: the moneys in: approved securities. The State 
Debt.and Sinking Fund (Amendment) Act, 1914, provided that where at 
the.close of a year there. is. a deficiency on the Consolidated Revenue. Account 
the Commissioners shall repay any amount, not being greater than such 
deficiency, which had been issued from the fund to the Commissioners 
during 'the:.year. Since-the last-mentioned Act was passed.the. amount of 
£350,000 has been paid to the Commissioners each year, and. has ‘been 
returned to. the’ Treasury.. 

‘The transactions under the Act for-the financial year ended the 30th 
June,.1921. were: as follow :— 

Recerets. £ 
Annnak Contribution fram: Conaolidated. Revenue Fund. .,. See “ee 350,000 
Country Towns: Water-Supply Se. Fees a8 a we 7,16) 
Country Towns Sewerage me ee axe nee we 2,377 
Closer: Settlement under Crown Lands. Act of 1895 wee 2,866 
eee :12,094 
Interest—FundedStock nase nee twee TT 
Deposit. with. Colonial. Treaaurer... or cee ee OSAL 

13,255 
Balance: brought forward from 1919-20... me aaa? Sees oe 384,639 


Total... we wee ios di £749,988 
EXPENDITURE. 
Annual: contribution from Consolidated Revenue Fund ... a 350,000 
Balauce carried forward: to 1920-21— £ 
Invested in N.S.W. Funded Stock ... ae sé we 267,361 
On Deposit. with Colonial Treasurer. ... ide ss wee 1425563 
On Account Current... ese BY ee sh is 64 
409,988 
Total... ave ree ae .. £759,988 


Financia, RELATIONS BETWEEN THE. STATES AND’ THE COMMONWEALTH, 


The relations between States and Commonwealth are such that neither 
ean truly gain by obtaining advantage over the other. The affairs of each 
are so intertwined that if one be hampered ‘the other must be affected also, 
and the development of Australia, on -which both are dependent, will be 
retarded. 


:Qne: of the most difficult problems-to be.solved in formulating. a conati- 
tution for the Commonwealth of Australia. was the determination of ‘the 
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relative shares of the Commonwealth and States respectively in the proceeds 
of taxation from Customs and Excise. Each of the two governing powers 
was invested with authority to levy direct taxation, consequently no difficulty 
arose in this respect; but the power to impose tariffs through Customs and 
Excise duties was vested in the Commonwealth Parliament. Hence it 
became necessary to decide some proportion of the revenue derivable from 
these sources of indirect taxation which should constitute by legal right 
the share of the States qua States in these imposts. 


From the time when the Federal Constitution was under discussion to 
the time when the Surplus Revenue Act was passed in 1910, it was univer- 
sally admitted that in any arrangement between the Commonwealth and the 
States the proportion of Customs and Excise Revenue to be retained by the 
one, and the proportion to be handed back to the other, should be based 
on the respective needs of each. Practically the only difference of opinion 
was whether expenditure on such services as it has been the public policy 
of the States or Commonwealth to undertake, and which are called “ Business 
Undertakings” in New South Wales, should be included in the “ needs,” 
or whether it should be premised that they should pay for themselves. 


It was in recognition of these needs that it was provided by section 87 
of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, popularly known as the “ Braddon ” 
section, that during the first ten years of the existence of the newly-created 
Australian Commonwealth there should be returned to the States three- 
fourths of the net revenue from Customs and Excise; also, that such 
proportion should continue to be returnable after the ten-year period until 

_the Commonwealth Parliament should decide what other disposition of these 
revenues should be made. 


During the early years of the experience of the Commonwealth the question 
of the policy to be pursued at the expiry of the period of ten years named 
in the Braddon section was not immediately pressing, because (1) the needs 
of the Federation had not become sufficiently urgent to cause a necessity 
for appropriating the full quarter allocated for Commonwealth require- 
ments, and (2) the fact that a term of years had yet to ensue before a fresh 
arrangement could be made under the Constitution, tended to the postpone- 
ment of the determination of a question which was fully recognised to be 
imtricate and difficult of solution. 


‘ Towards the close of the ten-year period, however, it became evident that 
more revenue would be required to enable the Federal Government to fulfil 
its assigned functions. A number of conferences were held by the Premiers 
of the several States, and attempts were made to devise an acceptable plan 
relating to the allocation of the Customs and Excise revenue, but until the 
year 1909 a definite agreement was not reached. In that year it was 
agreed that the amount to be returned should be 25s. per head of popula- 
tion, and the original proposal was that the Constitution should be altered 
to provide that payment. At the subsequent necessary referendum, how- 
ever, the proposal was defeated by a small majority, and the Surplus 
Revenue Act of 1910 was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament. The 
Act provides that for ten years, from 1st July, 1910, and thereafter, until 
Parliament provides otherwise, the Commonwealth shall pay to each State 
by monthly instalments an annual sum amounting to 25s. per head of its 
population. 


This measure was a temporary arcenn and the matter has been dis- 
eussed at length by representatives of the Government of the Common- 
wealth and of the States many times without reaching finality. A con- 
ference of Premiers was held in May, 1920, and continued in July, and 
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other meetings have been held since that date, but although the parties 
arrived at satisfactory agreements upon several important matters, some in- 
volving heavy expenditure, they were unable to agree upon the two most im- 
portant questions of finance, namely, the co-ordination of borrowing, and the 
per capita payment to the States. 


It is interesting to consider the following table, which shows, taking the 
combined expenditure of the Commonwealth and States on administrative 
or governmental functions, that is, exclusive of business undertakings, the 
proportion of the total expenditure which was incurred by the States and 
by the Commonwealth in 1901-2, the first year of the Commonwealth, in 
1909-10, the year before the commencement of the Surplus Kevenue Act, 
in 1913-14, the year before the War, and in 1920-21, the latest year. The 
table shows also the proportion of Customs and Excise revenue retained by 
the Commonwealth in each of those years :— 


| Proportion of Total ; . 
| Expenditure (exclusive of pendidlerncart 

Year. Business Undertakings). | Excise retained 
by 

By States. al (Commonwealth. 

_ per cent. per cent. per cent. 

1901-02... 85 16 15 
1909-10... 79 21 | 25 
1913-14... 73 27 06 | 86 
1920-21... 70 30 | 79 


In 1920-21, expenditure by the Commonwealth on war services has not 
been included for the purposes of this statement. 


The following statement shows the extent to which the States’ revenues 
are dependent on the per capita payments from the Commonwealth. It 
gives the proportion per cent. of the revenue (excluding business under- 
takings) of each State from the principal sources in 1920-21, and it is 
ebvious that if the Commonwealth payments were reduced materially the 
States could balance their Boeounts only by severe economy or by heavy 
increases in taxation. 


Proportion of Revenue obtained from— 
State, _ : 
Peavey Taxation. — Land. emer Total. 
per cent, per cent, per cent. per cent. | per cent, 

New South Wales ... 7 | 544 159 {| 110 100 
Victoria wk, 23°] 446 3-9 28-4 100 
Queensland .. 33 12°6 51+1 22°8 13°5 100 
South Australia... 17°6 48:5 8-9 .25°0 . 100 
Western Australia...) 17°1 28°8 13-2 40'9 100 
Tasmania... sex 24:0 46°9 68 223 100 

| : <7 
All States sa 18°5 48°5 13°3 19°7 1 100 


—— 
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The receipts of business undertakings have been: excluded on the assump- 
tion that.the charges for those services should be fixed to meet the expendi- 
ture thereof. 

The next statement shows the principal items of revenue and. expenditure 
of the States and of the Commonwealth for the year 1920-21, and is included 
to show the relation of the various States to each other, and of all the 
States to the Commonwealth. 


New . : 
. Queens- | South / Western All Conimon- 
Heading. South | Victoria.) “land, | Australia,| Australia, /7*™9"%-| States, | wealth. 
Revenue. 
z z & £ £ £ £ & 
GovERxMENTAL— 
Payments by Common- 
wealth .-| 2,533,234 | 1,878,449 910,632 588,603 664,735 | 362,514 | 6,838,167 or 
Taxation— 
Customs and Excise ite 6 ae nC ed ate 31,809,006 
Income Tax 4,399,360 | 1,591,198 | 2,410,171 852,036 $34,320 348,005 | 9,935,090 | 14,831,408 
Land Tax ¢ 2,717 331,756 469,175 168,020 57,791 89,005 | 1,118,464 | 2,155,699 - 
Probate Duties . . 727,716 702,468 | *860,763; 158,107 42,407 53,407 | 2,844,868] 1,179,518 
Other a3, oe -| 2,258,340 | 1,002,713. 142, 533 | 443,913 520,840 218,185 | 4,586,524 | 2,930,808 
Total Taxation 7,388,133 | 3,628,135 | 3,682,642 1,622,076 955,858 708,602 |17,984,946 | 52,427,421 
esos ae | |e Ss 
Land.. 2,151,465 818,370 | 1,640,624) 296,494 437,266 108,064 | 4,942,283 o 
Other Public Services 748,291 564,454} 108,420} 861,626] 834,071 221,200 | 2,838,062 220,744 
Other Revenue 747,412 | 1,748,229 862,054 474,734 521,703 115,225 | 4,469,357 | 4,108,767 
Total Governmental/13, 568,535 | 8,132,637 | 7,204,372 | 3,843,533 | 3,318,183 | 1,510,605 |37,072,815 | 56,756,982 
Business Undertakings . . 20,462,861 |10,389,898 | 5,396,659 | 3,807,833 | 3,476,482 | 594,848 |44,128,526 | 8,760,676 
Total Revenue — .. (34,031,306 |18,522,635 !12,601,031 | 7,151,366 | 6,789,565 | 2,105,448 !81,201,841 | 65,517,608 
Expenditure. 
GovERNMENTAL— 
Administrative and De- 
partmental =. - 12,874,800 | 5,308,544 | 4,527,932 | 2,802,036 | 2,879,496 | 975,348 |28,455,656 | 9,172,188 
Interest, excluding Busi- 
ness Undertakings _..| 1,637,586 | 1;418,201| 980,614.) 342,501) 532,385| 486,690 | 5,297,957] 1,307,680 
Slnoking Fund and Re- 
demptions a 2,566 985,855: ate 10,000, 815,654 95,165 708,740 24,258 
Defence a ee ae ia: Sid fa is a 3,989,038 
War Services, including! 
Pensions and Interest. .| | 2 88,286,238 
Total Governmental 7,100,100 | 5,458,546 | 3;154;597 | ‘8,227,515 | 1,507;203 |34,462,368 | 47,780,272 
Busvtuss UNDERTAKINGS—- ; . : Ps 
Working Expenses , 14,980,054'| 8,570,190 | 5,1827586'| 2°880;816 | 2,867,518: 478,187'|34;857;726.|  7;281,586 
Interest and Sinking : aed 
Fund ie .-| 5,531,486 | 2,695,308 | 2,000,089 | 1,508,787 | 1;381,263 205,766 )13,322;699 | 628,868 
Total Business i bt 
Undertakings: ../20,462,440 |11,265,498 | 7,132,655 | 4,889,103 | 4,248,776 681,058 |48, 180,425 | 7,905,449 
Now Works .. wifee xs fe . 7s a " 25098;208 
Payments to States .. oe ate as a a me ve 0 6,840,163 
Total Expenditure |$4,476,892 |18,365,598 \12,593,201 | 7,543,640 | 7,476,201 2,189,156 |82,642,778 | 64,624,087 
! 


* Includes other Stamp Duties--not whown separately, t Inchides:£90,000, special grant. 


-In the above table the amounts shown as expended as interest on the 
capital expenditure on business undertakings were known absolutely in New: 
South Wales, but were estimated for the other States, where the informa- 
tion is not known definitely, on the assumption that -the average rate of 
interest paid on the whole ‘public debt. was the rate on the loan expenditure. 
of these undertakings. It is believed that the error due to this assumption 
is-not large. 

The administrative and.departmental services of the States comprise: 
euch:important matters as Education, Hospitals and Charities, Police and 
Law, Local Government, Lands, Mines,. Agriculture, and Forestry; and of 
the. Commonwealth, Invalid and Old Age Pensions, Maternity Allowances, 
Defence, and Trade and Customs: 
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Relatively to population, the heads of Revenue and Expenditure of each 
State separately, of all the States combined, and of the Commonwealth, in 
1920-21 appear as follow :-— 


Per head of population. 


Heading. 


New i 
. A Queens- South | Western + All Common- 
ale Victoria. land. | Australia.| Australia. Tasmania. States. { wealth. 
Revenue. 
GovERNMENTAL— £saa/£EaadjLa ad Lada La as £sg dS Ladle da 
Payments by Common- | 
wealth : «| 14 3 147 143 14 0 114 2 1140/15 4 oe 
Taxation— 
Customs and Excise ease sasee ats Sees beaa 616 7 
Income Tax ise ee 841 114 8 10 2 112 8) 116 9 212-7 
Land Tax cot oe 012 6] 0 610} 0 3 6 08 65!) 042/071 
Probate Duties .. ee 017 7; 0 66; 027] 06 0;} 0 8 8} 0 4 4 
Other oe we 03 9 018 1 1ll 6 10 6/| 017 0/ 010 9 
Total Taxation 41711) 8 6 0| 217 9| 867) 3 67) 912 2 
Land.. os ae ae 23 7 012 1} 16 6 09 8| 018 3 . 
Other Publie Services .. 0211 014 9; 210 6 1010; 010 6| 0 010 
Other Revenue ‘ 1211 019 4 111 7 01010} 016 6| 015 0 
‘lotal Governmental 911 7| 616 2|10 0 4| 7 111| 617 2/10 8 0 
Business Undertakings .. 73 6| 716 0/1010 2) 21611/ 88 4] 112 1 
Total Revenue 1615 0/1411 2/2010 6] 91710|15 0 6/12 01 
. Expenditure. 
GovRRNMANTAL— - 
Administrative and De- | 
partmental . «| 618 6) 310 7] 6 0 5/] 614 1) 7 310) 411 8] 56 56 4] 113 7 
Interest, excluding Busi- 
ness Undertakings ../ 015 8/ 018 7| 1 4 9/ 01811] 112 2} 2 1 0} 019 7] 0 410 
Sinking Fund and Re- 
demptions os os eens 03 9 vasa 00 5/ 019 1) 0 811) 0 2 8 eles 
Defence... ao At ren warts con ais oi re sees tose 014 8 
War Services, including : 
Pensions and Interest .. ese tees yas noe eee oho Saree 6 2 0 
Total Governmental] 614 2/ 41211/ 7 5 2/ 6 8 5] 915 1} 717] 677) 816 1 
Business UNDERTAKINGS— 
Working Expenses «| 7 211) 612 2) 616 5| 517 4| 833 5| 2 4°9/ 6 9 0] 1 6 8 
Interest and Sinking Fund| 2 12 11 115 3) 213 2 81 «5 43 6/ 019 4) 292!) 02 4 
Total Business Un- 7 ° ; 
dertakings .-| 91510) 7 7 6 3 4 1] 818 2 19 0 
New Werks .. . «se eae 07 8 
Payments to States .. 151 
Total Expenditure | 1610 0/12 0 4 10 5 8/15 5 9| 1116 10 


The payments by the Commonwealth to all the States in 1920-21 repre- 
sented 25s. 4d. per head of population, the excess of 4d. per head over the 
25s. mentioned above being due to a special payment to Western Australia, 
and a special grant of £90,000 to Tasmania. Under the Surplus Revenue 
Act of 1910 a moiety of the special payment to Western Australia is 
deducted from the amounts payable to the State at the rate of 25s. per 
head, so that the sum actually paid to New South Wales in 1920-21 repre- 
sented only 24s. 8d. per head. 


The Commonwealth Constitution Act of 1901 empowered the Common- 
wealth to take over from the States their public debts as existing at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. In 1910 a proposed law to alter the 
Constitution so as to authorise the transfer of all the debts incurred by the 
States was ratified by means of a referendum, but no further action has 
been taken. ae 
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The public debts of. the States as at 30th June, 1921, amounted to 
£458,408,898, and of the Commonwealth, to £401,720,025 of which 
£359,606,719 was incurred on account of the war. The following table 
shows the public debt of each State and of the Commonwealth, also the 
total amount of interest payable. In the Statement on page relating to 
the finances of the States and Commonwealth, the interest payable appears 
partly under ‘Governmental Services and partly under Business Under- 
takings. 


Public Debt.t Interest Payable. 


. State. 
Total. Per Head. Total. Per Head. 
7 £ £a4, | £ £ s.d. 
New South Wales.. ae ...|"164,336,492 | 78 211 *7,273,902 3.9 2 
“Victoria... Pe Se ..| 97,317,830 | 63 7 2 3,828, 154 2 910 
_ Queensland... 9 0.0... ...| 80,382,052] 104 10 8 || 2,930,703 316 3 
South Australia ea ae ..| 48,556,552) 97 11 11 2,170,638 473 
Western Australia ss ...| 49,039,667 |.147 4 4 1,913,268 5 14 10 
Tasmania ... en Andee ...{ 18,776,305 | 8811 6 834,318 | 318 9 
“All States 2... - ...| 458,408,898} 84 2 1 18,950,983 3.9 6 
aa Commonwealth— ise ae 

War Debt... nat ...| 859,606,719} 65.18 0 17,447,229 3 311 
Other 2.0... ose ...| 42,113,306 714 4 1,849, 278 0 6 9 
Total Commonwealth ..;; 401,720,025 | 73 12 4 || 19,296,507 310 8 
Grand Total - +.| 860.128,923 | 157 14 5 38,247,490 702 

* Exclusive of Closer Settlement Debentures. + Gross amount—Sinking Funds not deducted. 


The Public Debt of the States as shown above appears large, but no less 
than 75 per cent. of the total amount, ranging from 65 per cent..in Western 
Australia to 85 per cent. in New South Wales, has been spent’on works of a 
reproductive character, such as Railways, Tramways, Water Supply, Sewer- 
age, Harbours and Rivers. The balance of the debt has been expended on 
other necessary works or services, namely, Roads, Bridges, Industrial Under- 
takings, Promotion of Agriculture, Assistance to Returned Soldiers, Aid to 
Farmers, and other matters, which, although not returning direct revenue, 
_ have assisted in the development of the State. 


_ With regard to the Commonwealth Debt, the War expenditure accounts 
_for 89 per cent. of the total liability. 
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LAW COURTS. 


In New South Wales legal processes may be grouped within the original 
jurisdiction of the Lower or Magistrates’ Courts, or of the Higher Courts 
presided over by appointed Judges. There is also an appellate jurisdiction. 


Lower Courts. 


The Lower or Magistrates’ Courts include Petty Sessions, Small Debts, 
Licensing, Children’s, Coroner’s, aud Fair Rents Courts. 


All persons arrested and charged with offences at the various Police 
stations—also all summoned persons—must be brought before the 
Magistrates’ Courts to answer charges, indictable or summary, or complaints 
of any nature; and are either dealt with summarily, or committed to take 
their trial at the Court of Quarter Sessions, or at the Supreme Court in its 
criminal jurisdiction. Persons may be committed also to take their trial at 
such higher Courts by a Coroner or by a Judge. 


The First Offenders’ (Women) Act, 1918, provides that when any woman 
of or above the age of sixteen years, who has not been previously convicted 
of any offence, is charged before any Court with a minor offence, the hearing 
shall be in private, unless the defendant elects to be tried in open court. 
Persons, other than those directly concerned, are not allowed to remain in the 
_ Court, and a report of the proceedings must not be published. 


Certain indictable offences (larceny, stealing from the person, embezzle- 
ment, &c.) are punishable summarily by Magistrates—by consent of the 
accused person—if the subject matter of the charge, or value of the property 
involved, does not amount to £20. Persons convicted by the Magistrates 
under such circumstances are liable to imprisonment for six months, or to a 
fine of £20. The period of imprisonment that may be awarded by Magis- 
trates for purely summary offences is fixed in each case by Statute ; 
in some cases sentences up to two years may be imposed. Summary offences 
are punishable by fine, or by imprisonment; if the fine and costs are not 
paid the convicted person may be imprisoned, the periods of imprisonment 
ranging from a maximum of seven days, where the total amount payable does 
not exceed 10s., to a maximum of twelve months, where the ainount exceeds 


£100. 


If a person is sentenced to be imprisoned, while undergoing imprisonment 
for another offence, the Magistrate may order that the sentence for the 
subsequent offence shall commence at the termination of the period the 
person is then serving. Justices have no power to impose more than one 
sentence of imprisonment, to commence at the expiration of the first sentence. 


By the Small Debts Recovery Act, 1912, the jurisdiction of Magistrates’ 
Courts is extended to include action for the recovery of a debt or liquidated 
demand not exceeding £30, or where the Court is constituted by a Stipendiary 
or Police Magistrate sitting in some place appointed in that behalf by the 
Governor, to an amount not exceeding £50, whether on balance of account or 
after admitted set-off or otherwise. 


Courts of Petty Sessions. 

Courts of Petty Sessions are held by Stipendiary Magistrates in the Sydney, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken Hill, Bathurst, and Wollongong districts, 
and in other districts by Police Magistrates, or Justices of the Peace, the 
latter being honorary officers. 

*57901—A 
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In the following table, which shows the number of offences charged at 
all Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts during the last five years, 
all offences charged against any individual are included. It is not possible 
to determine the number of distinct persons charged owing to the difficulties 
attending their identification. 


Courts. 1916, | 1917. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 
Courts of Petty Sessions ..... 77,873 63,872 | 65,589 67,092 76,743 
. t 
Children’s Courts a «| 4,163 4,343 5,479 4,585 | 2 965 
All Magistrates’ Courts ra 82,036 68,215 | 71,068 71,627 79,708 


The following table summarises the operations of these Courts during 
1920 :— 


Charged | “Treated Summarily, Committed 
Procedure. before 1 - to Higher 
Magistrates.’ Convicted. [Wandravne'| Total. ones: 

6! | | 
Males... ..., 37,218 | 30,888 4,364 | 35,252 1,966 
By Arrest { Fromales IT) “gage 3,651 | 507 4,158 141 
aa Males... ...) 35,604 | 28,627 | 6,866 | 35,493 1 
ysummons4 Females _...| 2,587 1,637 | 929 2,566 21 
Total {Males -»| 72,822 | 59,515 | 11,280 | 70,745 2,077 
otal 1Females ...| 6,886 5,288 | 1,436 6,724 162 

j 


> The cases (2,239) committed to higher Courts represent 2:8 per cent. of the 
total charges ; the remainder, representirig 97-2 per cent., were summarily 
treated, convictions resulting from 83-7 per cent. of the charges. The charges 
against females numbered 6,886, being only 8-6 per cent. of the total. 


The following table shows the proportion of summary convictions by 
Magistrates, of acquittals and discharges, and the committals to higher Courts 
at intervals since 1890 :—- 


| 
Summary Acquittals Committals 
Year. Convictions. | Tblectin ose: bitphe noun 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1890 80°4 16:0 3°6 
1900 83-1 14:9 20 
1910 86'1 12°3 16 


—4 


Only a small proportion of the offences for which summary convictions were 
effected during 1920 were really criminal offences, that is offences against 
person or property. Following is a classification of summary convictions, 
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howing also their ratio to the general population, during each of the last-fiv 
years :-— 


| | Total 
Against | . Against Under 
Year. the | casein Good Defence Pi Piiaaepeg 
Person. perty.| Order. Act, : tions, 


Summary Convictions. 


1916 1,785 4,480 | 37,407 2,383 | 22,560 68,615 
1917 1,460 4,033 | 30,211 2,668 | 18,184 | 56,556 
1918 1,542 | 4,805 | 27,109 | 3,064 | 21,489 | 58,009 
1919 1,906 5,320 | 25,621 1,456 | 23,739 | 58,042 
1920 1,925 5,772 | 30,261 1,636 | 25,209 | . 64,803 


Per 1,000 OF MEAN PoPuULATION. 


; 19°76 1:26 11°91 36°24 


1916 94 2°37 

1917 17 2121 15°86 | 1:40 9:54 | 29-69: 
1918 79 2°47} 13°95] 1:58 | 11:06} 29°85: 
1919 95 2-66 | 12°80 ‘73 | 11:86 | 29-00 
1920 | 93}. 2°79) 14-63 79 12:19 | 31-33 


In many instances the offences shown under the heading of “(ther ” 
offences are committed in ignorance of the law, and are met with small or 
nominal penalties. For instance, during 1920 there were 4,015 cases under 
Local Government Acts; traffic regulations accounted for 4,620 cases, and 
78 cases were for breaches of the Commonwealth Electoral Law. 


Also included under the heading are a number of cases of drunkenness, . 
in which the defendants took a pledge to abstain from intoxicating liquors, 
and numerous cases under the universal training section of the Defence - 
Act in which offenders were transferred to the military authorities, 


Children’s Courts. 


Children’s Courts under the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders. 
Act, 1905, were established throughout the State with the object of 
removing children as far.as possible from the atmosphere of a public 
court. Magistrates exercise powers in respect of children and of offences 
committed by and against children. They possess also the authority of 
a Court of Petty Sessions or Justice under the Children’s Protection Act, 
the Infant Protection Act,and the Deserted Wives and Children Act. 


Offenders against the universal training section of the Defence Act are- 
prosecuted in the Children’s Courts as far as practicable ; magistrates: 
are empowered to fine or commit them to the custody of the military 
authorities. 


The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act is designed to remove 
children: from association with reputed thieves, and: otherwise provides for the 
protection and reformation of neglected or uncontrollable children, also ‘for the 
supervision of the children engaged in street-trading. : 


Information as to the number of licenses for street-trading, under the 
Neglected Children Act, and as to permits under the Children’s Protection Act 
to take part in public exhibitions, at theatres, dc., will. be found in. the 
section of this work entitled “ Social Condition.” 
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During the year 1920 the charges investigated in Children’ 


s Courts num- 


bered 2,965. In addition to these cases, there were 2,504 applications for 
orders relating to the disposal of neglected and uncontrollable children, and 
to the maintenance of children, and 1,604 cases of non-compliance with 


orders. 


Small Debis Courts. 
The total number of cases dealt with by the Small Debts 


Courts during 


1920 was 43,358 ; in only 871 cases was the amount claimed in excess 


of £30. The transactions during the last two years are 
following table :— 


shown in the 


1919, 


1920, 


Transactions. | 


Up to £30 |£30to £50, Total. Up to £30 ta0toes9 Total. 


Cases brought before the Registrar— i 
Judgments given for Plaintiff... 9,191 | 121) 9,312 || 10,346 


Not proceeded with ... | 11,051 71 | 11,122 || 10,535 
Verdicts given by Court— 

For Plaintiff ... oe wee) 4,047 27'| 4,074 || 3,900 

‘For Defendant ... ee 26s 290 5 295 288 

“Withdrawn or struck out | 6,700 31 | 6,731 8,364 

‘Nonsuits se) tee Geel? B06] 7/ 318) 293 

~ Cases pending... se ies .-.| 6,164 32 | 6,196 8,761 

Total Cases... "i 37,749 294 | 38,043 || 42,487 


| 
| 
—j—- 


381 | 10,727 


112 | 10,647 
110 | 4,010 
ll 299 
126 | 8,490 
9 302 
122 | 8,883 


j 


871 | 43,358 


Amount of Jadgments for Plaintiff £) 65,781 | 4,479 | 70,260 || 72,652 
Antonine of Verdicts for Plaintiff £] 21,591 | 1,002 | 22,593 |; 21,080 


14,145 | 86,797 
3,654 | 24,734 


Tn garnishee cases the Court may order that all debts due by a garnishee 
to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a subse- 
quent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the amount owing 

. as will satisfy the judgment debt. In respect of wages or salary, garnishee 
. orders may be made only for so much as exceeds £2 per week. The 


. garnishee cases in 1920 numbered 1,710. 


Oral examinations of judgment debtors as to debts due to them, ordered on 


the application of a judgment creditor, numbered 452 in 


1920, Inter- 


-pleader cases, as to claims made to goods held under a writ of execution, by a 


person not party to the suit, numbered 23. 


Coroners’ Courts. 


Under the Coroners Act, 1912, every stipendiary or police magistrate has 
the powers and duties of a coroner in all parts of the State, except the | 
Metropolitan Police District, which is under the jurisdiction of the City 


Coroner. 


Inquiries are held in all cages of violent or unnatural death; and, at the 
discretion of the Coroner, in cases of destraction or damage to property 
by fire ; and on the evidence the Coroner is empowered to commit for trial 


persons judged guilty of manslaughter, murder, or arson. 
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The transactions of Coroners’ Courts during 1920 resulted in 59 persons, 
49 males and 10 females, being committed for trial to higher Courts; the 
offences charged being murder, 23 males and 8 females; manslaughter, 21 
males and 1 female ; arson, 5 males and 1 female. 

Under the Coroner’s Court Act, 1904, a Coroner may hold an inquest, 
sitting alone; but upon request of a relative, of the secretary of any 
society of which the deceased was a member, or on the order of the 
Minister of Justice, a jury of six is called. The number of deaths of which 
the causes were investigated by Coroners or Magistrates, during 1920, was 
1,372—males 1,070, and females 302; the verdicts were that 1,044 deaths 
were caused by violence. The deaths of 595 males and 132 females were 
the results of accidents, and 206 males and 55 females were found to have 
committed suicide. 

During 1920 inquiries were held into the origin of 99 fires; accident was 
ascribed as the cause in 11 cases, arson in 17, and carelessness in 1; in 70. 
instances there was insufficient evidence. 


Fair Rents Court. 


The first sitting of the Fair Rents Court established under the Fair Rents. 
Act, 1915, was held in Sydney on 13th March, 1916. The function of the~ 
Court, which consists of a Stipendiary or Police Magistrate, is to determine - 
the fair rental of dwellings valued at less than £156 per annum. ‘The total. 
applications made to the Court to 3lst March, 1922, numbered 3,844, of © 
which 1,474 were withdrawn or struck out ; in 402 cases the rent was fixed as - 
at the date of application, in 923 cases it was increased, and in 1,045 decreased. 
The applications to the Court during the year ended 31st March, 1922, num- - 
bered 1,108, of which 516 were withdrawn or struck out; in 81 cases the 
rent was fixed as at the date of application, in 255 increased, and in 256 
decreased. 

A full discussion of the constitution, functions, and operations of the 
Court will be found in the part of this work dealing with ‘Food and.. 
Prices.” 


Lncensing Courts. 


In the Metropolitan district the Court for granting licenses to sell intoxi- 
cants consists of three Stipendiary Magistrates, and in country districts of 
the local Police Magistrate and two specially-appointed Justices of the 
Peace ; where there is no Police Magistrate resident within 10 miles of the 
Court-house a Licensing Magistrate may be appointed. , 

During 1920, 5,380 licenses were granted in connection with the sale of 
intoxicants, the fees collected amounting to £103,942. The particulars are as 
follow :-— 


Class of License. Number. Atte. 
= ane = 

£ 
Publicans ... as ee es wk an 2,517 89,199 
Additional Bar... oss ses wes Sag 137 2,722 
Club ex ie see ae eee wee 77 1,105 
Packet st wed ss sas fs des 13 130 
Booth or Stand .., Ae wae dee sae 1,959 | 3,918 
Colonial Wine, Cider, and Perry ses oe 443 | 1,329 
Brewers... ves Zea as in a 17) | 5.540 

Spirit Merchants... ke 217 ae 
Total .. ...1 5,880 103,942 
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; Information relating to other licenses issued by Magistrates will ‘be found 
in the part of this work dealing with Social Condition. 


Profiteering Prevention Court. 


The Profiteering Prevention Court was established under the Profiteering 
Prevention Act of 1920, The President and Judges of the Court are 
appointed from among the Judges of the Supreme Court, District Court, or 
Court of Industrial Arbitration. Under certain circumstances assessors 
possessing special expert or business knowledge may be appointed to assist 
the President and Judges of the Court. This Court is discussed further in 
the chapter of this volume treating “Food and Prices.” 


Disrricr Courts. 


District Courts are held for the trial of civil causes where the property 
“involved or the amount claimed does not exceed £400, and in cases where a 
‘title to land not exceeding £200 in value is in question. These Courts are 

presided over by Judges, who also perform the duties of Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions for the trial of prisoners, except those charged with capital crimes. 
District Courts are held during ten months of the year in the Metropolis, 
and three or four times a year in important country towns. The Judge is 
not. usually assisted by a jury ; but in cases where the amount in dispute 
exceeds £20, either of the parties, by giving notice to the Registrar of the 
Court, may have a jury consisting of four men, and- under the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1899, twelve men. On questions of law, and in respect of 
admission or rejection of evidence, appeal lies to the Supreme Court. At 
the end of 1920 there were 60 District Courts in the State. 


The several District Court Judges are also Chairmen of Courts of 
Quarter Sessions and Judges of the Court of Review within their respective 
districts, as well as Judges of the Court of Marine Inquiry. 


Particulars of suits brought in District Courts during the last five years 
are given in the following table :— 


} { t 


Causes Tried. Judgment| 
—_____ | Causes for j 
- Bc Causes 
; ; Dis- Plaintiff | Causes; Court 
: Total Verdict continued | by Default, referred Pending Total Costs 
Year, * eT for to . Amount 
a4 Suits. Yerdict Defendant)" Settled Con- | arbi- andin | of Claims. of 
for ineludi without | fession, | oti Arrear. | “| Suits. 
Plaintiff. (including hearing. | or Agree | ravlon, | 
| 


Non-suit, 


ete.). ment. 


£{|e 
1916 | 6,126 440 | 195 | 1,655 | 2,266 | 7 | 1,563 | 290,642) 21,072 
1917 | 5,568 429 | 205 | 1,539 | 1,882.2 | 1,511 | 274,646 | 14,570 
1918 | 5,572 388 | 214 | 1,605 | 1,837) 5 | 1,523 | 259,902 | 18,253 


agi9 | 6,221 465 | 207 | 1,885 | 1,949 | 14 | 1,751 | 333,539 | 17,207 


1920 | 7,083 537 | 228 | 1,989 | 2,188 | 3 | 2,143 | 377,419] 23,140 


Of the causes heard during 1920, only 98 were tried by jury. During 
the same period there were 23 appeals from judgments given in District 
Courts; there were 9 motions for new trials, of which one was granted. 
The amount of judgment for plaintiffs during the year was £130,579. 
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Courts oF Marine Inquiry. 


A Court of Marine Inquiry is constituted of one or more District Court 
Judges, assisted by assessors appointed under the Navigation Act, who 
have power only to advise, and not to adjudicate, upon any matter before 
the Court. 

Such a Court hears and determines inquiries as to wrecks, shipping casualties, 
charges of incompetency or misconduct of officers, and appeals and references 
under the Navigation Act. Inquiries held during 1920 numbered 12, of 
which 3 were as to collision, 3 grounding, 2 stranding, 2 foundering, 1 
misconduct against officers, and 1 loss of vessel. The Courts found in 
3 cases that blame was not attachable to any particular person ; in 4 cases 
masters were found at fault, 3 certificates being suspended, and if cancelled ; 
in 2 cases the masters was found in fault but cases not considered sufficiently 
serious to suspend certificate ; and in 3 cases the Court was unable to say 
what was the cause of the casualty. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The Court of Industrial Arbitration is a superior court, and a court of 
record, having jurisdiction and powers conferred on it by the Industrial 
Arbitration Act, 1912. There are four judges of the Industrial Court. 

The Court or an Industrial Board exercising the jurisdiction under the 
Act is governed in its procedure and in its decisions by equity and good 
eonscience, and is not bound to observe the rules of law governing the 
admissibility of evidence. 

Particulars of the transactions of the Court will be found in the chapter 
relating to “ Employment and Production.” 


Toe Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales, which was constituted under 
the Charter of Justice of 13th October, 1823, is under the presidency of the 
Chief Justice, who is assisted by not more than seven Puisne Judges. 

The Court and its Judges have, in effect, the same jurisdiction as the 
Courts and Judges at Westminister had on 25th July, 1828, together with 
any additional jurisdiction conferred since that date by State, Federal, and: 
Imperial legislation. The jurisdiction conferred upon the Court may be 
exercised by two. or more Judges in all cases unless otherwise provided, and 
in certain specified cases may be exercised by one Judge. 

The Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges are engaged ordinarily in 
matters in the Common Law and Criminal jurisdictions, the other Judges 
attending to matters in the Equity, Bankruptcy, Probate, and Matrimonial 
Causes jurisdictions. 

A Puisne Judge must be a barrister of at least five years’ standing, and 
his commission is dependent upon his good behaviour, revocable only. upon 
address of both Houses of the Legislature. 

Any Judge of the District Court, or any barrister or solicitor of at least 
seven years’ standing, may be appointed as Acting Judge for a period not 
exceeding six months. 


The procedure and practice of the Court are defined by statute, or regulated 
by rules which may be made. by any three or more Judges. 


Common Law Jurisdiction. 


Actions are tried usually before a judge and jury; but no jury is required: 
where both parties consent to the cause being tried by a Judge alone, or 
where. in accordance with the provisions of certain statutes the right to have 
a jury has been taken away. Ordinarily a jury consists of four persons, but’ 
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either party may require ajury of twelve. The jury find only as to the facts 
of the case, being bound by the ruling of the Judge on points of law. 
From the Court thus constituted appeal lies to the Full Court, sitting 
in Banco, which is composed generally of at least three of the Judges. 
The Chief Justice, or in his absence the senior Puisne Judge, presides 
over the Full Court, which gives its decision by majority. New trials 
may be granted where the Judge has erroneously admitted or rejected 
material evidence ; where he has directed the jury wrongly on a point of law ; 
where the verdict of the jury is clearly against evidence ; or where, from some 
other cause, there has been a miscarriage of justice. 

An appeal to the High Court may be made in cases where the amount 
rete exceeds £300, or, in any case, with the permission of the High 

ourt. 

Provision is made for appeal by a suitor to the Privy Council, subject to 
leave from the Supreme Court.’ The dispute must involve a minimum 
amount of £500. In other cases, application for leave to appeal must be 
made directly to the Privy Council. 

The following table gives the number of causes set down and writs issued 
in the Supreme and Cireuit Courts (Common Law Jurisdiction) during the 
last five years. The number of writs issued includes cases which were settled 
subsequently by the parties. 


] 
Particulars, 1916. |. 1917. 1918, 1919. { 1920. 
Causes Tried— | | “ 
Verdict for Plaintiff ... Zl 120 102 114 127 | 175 
cs Defendant ... “9% 32 36 28 36 | 39 
Jury Disagreed ... ve sae 1 ots ae Sos 2 
Nonsuits ... de sits sue 8 10 5 6 ! 9 
Total vee ie de 161 | 148 147 169 | . 225 
Not proceeded with ... a ves 104 | 77 95 91 151 
Referred to Arbitration ics seis 2 3 2 1 | 7 
Total Causes set down...' 267 | 228 244 261 383 
Writs Issued 0 0...) 2,677 | 2,808 | 2486 | 2,987 | 3,515 
Fees paid into Consolidated Revenue £ £ | £ £ £ 
Fund... 8,675 «| «(7,925 | 8,276 | 10,514 | 13,221 
Cost of Litigation— 
Brought in at... ... | 39,673 | 36,256 | 33,514 | 32,637 | 48,545 
Taxed off... ... «ve 11,817 | 9,620 | 8,766 | 7,405 | 12,966. 
Amount Allowed... yet .-.| 28,356 26,636 24,748 | 25,232 35,579 
Court Costs of Taxation... aes 596 538 449 | 510 719 
| 5 


The small number of causes set down for hearing in comparison with the 
number of writs issued indicates the extent to which judgment is obtained 
before trial or cases are settled out of Court. 

The Commercial Causes Act, 1903, provided an expeditious method for 
the trial of commercial causes, which include matters relating to the ordinary 
transactions of merchants and traders, the construction of mercantile 
documents, affreightment, insurance, banking, and mercantile usages. The 
parties to a Supreme Court common law action may secure the Judge’s order 
to have it brought upon the list of Commercial Causes, and from this order 
there can be no appeal. To secure speedy settlement in accordance with the 
aim of the Act the Judge is empowered to dispense with juries, pleadings, and 
technical rules of evidence, and with proofs of writing and documents, and te 
order inspections and admissions ; he may also settle the issues for trial, and 
state a case on points of law for the Full Court. 
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Equity Jurisdiction. 

The Equity Act, 1901, consolidated enactments relating to the practice 
procedure, and powers of the Supreme Court in matters calling for equitable 
relief, including the appointment of guardians of infants and the 
administration of their estates. Equitable relief may be given on an 
originating summons in respect of the construction of wills, foreclosure of 
mortgages, disputes between vendor and purchaser, and matters of account 
and administration. When the Judge in Equity has the assistance of two 
other Judges, the decision of the majority has the effect of a Full Court 
decision. The Court, in making binding declarations «f right, may call 
for the assistance of actuaries, engineers, merchants, or any other persons ; 
has power to grant injunctions or specific performance, or to award damages 
in addition to or in place thereof; and exercises all the powers of the 
Common Law Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in deciding legal rights 
which arise incidentally ; also the Court may delegate investigations to the 
Master in Equity, who is also the Master in Lunacy. There is an appeal to 
the High Court or Privy Council as in the case of Common Law matters, 
On 31st December, 1920, the Master in Lunacy held Trust Funds amounting 
to £375,259. The following is a statement of the transactions in Equity 
jurisdiction during the last five years :— 


| Decrees, 
Year. eee | ee Petitions. |Summonses.| Motions. one nd 

| ; 1 
1916 180 107 84 132 152 * 980 
1917 189 85 95 165 209 1,048 
1918 191 108 62 149 125 1,172 
1919 227 164 67 118 225 1,076 
1920 160 val 35 81 126 485 


The amount of Trust Funds invested under Equity Jurisdiction in 1920 
was £645,260, the investments being made at interest rates ranging from 3 
to 6 per cent. ' 


Probate Jurisdiction. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in respect of the estates of deceased 
persons is vested in and exercised by the Probate Judge, formal duties in 
the granting of probates and letters of administration being delegated to the 
Registrar of Probates, subject to right of appeal to the Judge. In estates 
of less value than £300 the intervention of a solicitor is unnecessary ; in 1920 
probate or letters of administration were granted for 386 such estates, valued 
at £108,201. 

The number of probates and letters of administration granted by the 
Supreme Court in its testamentary jurisdiction for the last five years is 
shown in the following table; the figures include estates administered by 
the Public Trustee :— : 


Probates Granted. Letters of Administration. Total. 
Year. : i 
Number of Value of Number of Value of Numberof| Value of 
Estates. Estates. Estates. Estates. Estates. | Estates. 
L£ £ & 
1916 3,535 11,891,119 | 2,314 | 1,771,554 5,849 | 13,662,673 
1917 6,036 12,583,840 2,083 1,477,852 8,119 | 14,061,692 
1918 4,128 12,335,103 3,140 1,666, 256 7,268 | 14,001,359 
1919 4,428 16,819,772 3,265 3,241,091 7,693 | 18,060,863 
1920 3,570 26,191,030 | 2,428 | 1,514,783 5,998 | 27,705,813 


These figures represent the gross values of estates, inclusive of those 
not subject to duty. 
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Bankruptcy Jurisdiction. 


Any person unable to meet his debts may surrender his estate for the benefit 
of his creditors, or the latter may apply for a compulsory sequestration 
under certain specified conditions, the case coming under the Bankruptcy 
Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 


Certain of the powers vested in the Judge in Bankruptcy are delegated to 
the Registrar in Bankruptcy, and in country districts to Police Magistrates 
and Registrars of District Courts; but appeal from a decision of the 
Registrar, or of a District Registrar, lies to the Judge in Bankruptcy, who 
deals also with questions relating to priority of claims. 


An official assignee is deputed by the Judge to manage the estates of 
insolvents, Operations in the Bankruptcy Court are discussed in detail in 
the chapter of this volume relating to Private Finance. 


The sequestrations during the year 1920 numbered 289 ; according to 
Bankrupts’ Statements of Affairs, the liabilities of the estates sequestrated 
amounted to £204,594, and the assets to £139,550, thus leaving a deficiency 
of £65,044. 


The Court Fees paid to the Treasury were £4,192. 


Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales has jurisdiction in divorce, 
dating from the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1873, under which the principal 
grounds for divorce were adultery on the part of the wife, and adultery and 
cruelty on the part of the husband. The present law is contained in. the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1899, under which jurisdiction is vested in the 
Supreme Court in respect of all causes, suits, and matters matrimonial, 
excepting in respect of marriage licenses. Dissolution of marriage may be 
granted on petition as under— 


Husband v. Wife—-Adultery, desertion, or habitual drunkenness and 
neglect of domestic duties for three years; refusal to obey an order for 
restitution of conjugal rights ; imprisonment for three years and upwards 
at date when petition is presented and under sentence for at least seven 
years ; conviction for attempt to murder or to inflict grievous bodily harm ; 
repeated assaults and cruel beatings during one year preceding the date of 
the filing of the petition. 


Wife v. Husband.—Adultery, desertion, or habitual drunkenness, coupled 
with neglect to support or cruelty, for three years; refusal to obey an order 
for restitution of conjugal rights ; imprisonment for three years and upwards 
at date when petition is presented and under sentence for at least seven 
years; imprisonment under frequent. sentences aggregating three years, 
within five years preceding the presentation of the petition ; conviction 
for attempt to murder or to inflict grievous bodily harm; repeated assaults 
and cruel beatings within one year of petition. 


The petitioner must have been domiciled in the State at the time of 
instituting the suit, and in most cases must have been so domiciled for three 
years. No relief is, however, granted to.a petitioner who has resorted to 
New South Wales for the purpose of instituting proceedings. 


Judicial separation may be sought on grounds of cruelty or desertion 
without cause: extending over two years, and: nullity may be declared in 
cases of marriages which are void. 

Suits may. be instituted for the purpose of obtaining restitution of conjugal 


rights, and failure to comply with a decree: made in such a suit constitutes 
desertion, upon which a suit for divorce may be brought. Marriages may be 
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declared null and void on the grounds that the respondent is incapable of 
consummating it, that the parties to the marriage are within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, or that the parties. are. unable to contract a valid 
marriage. Such inability may arise from one of the parties being already 
married, having acted under duress, or being under marriage age. 


The first Divorce Act in New South Wales was passed in 1873. 
The following statement shows the divorces, judicial separations, and 


decrees of nullity of marriage granted in New South Wales in the last five 
years :— 


i Divorces. : Nullity of Marriage. 
Year. | Judicial Separation 7 
. Decrees Decrees granted. Decrees |. Decrees 
Nisi. Absolute. | Nisi. | Absolute. 
1916 386 360 re , 5 | 1 
1917 434 380 13 5 3 
1918 383 376 | 1 : 4 4 
1919 618 420 | 5 7 
1920 624 | 553 1 1 8 | 3 
| | 


The following statement shows the sexes of petitioners for divorce in the 
cases of decrees made absclute during the past ten years :-— 


Petitions for Divorce. Petitions for Divorce. 


Year. j Year. | 

Husband. |" Wife. \ Husband. | Wife, 
} 

\— 7 i 
1911 64 | we | 1916 19 
1912 116 | 227 1917 145 235 
1913 129 | 184 1918 163 1 213 
1914 | 127 171 1919 188 | 232 
1915 138 | 220 | 1920 266 - | 287 


The majority of petitions for which decrees are made absolute are lodged 
by the wife, the proportion being approximateiy 59 made by the wife to 41 
lodged by the husband. 

In regard to judicial separations during the same period: 10 were granted on 
petition of the husband, and 89 on petition of the wife. 

The grounds of suits in which decrees were made absolute during each 
year since 1916 were as follow :— 


Ground of Suit. | 1916. 1917, 1918. | 1919. 1920, 


{ 
Adultery... Se ete | 104 | 104 | 104 | 119 | 202 
ih coupled with tigen: “Cruelty, and 
Desertion ... a se wel 4 5 vi 5 
Cruelty and Repeated Assaults |. oe saul ooh 1 2 1 3 
95 », Habitual Drunkenness #3 atk 7 10 4 2 8 
Desertion cab .| 199. | 208 | 188. | 248 255 
Habitual Drunkenness and Neglect to Sup- | 
port 12 8 3 1 | 3 
Habitual Drunkenness and Neglect of Domestic 
Duties... wl 2: 5 3 5 
Imprisonment of Husband for Three Years 1 2 1 tee 1 
Non-compliance with Order for Restitution of 
Conjugal Rights aes ass Ag vee} 27 41 64 39 71 


Total ... . | 859 | 380 | 376 | 420 | 553 
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As to the grounds in support of applications for divorce, the majority of 
petitions were made on issues of desertion, a lesser proportion including 
habitual drunkenness as a causative factor in the conditions upon which the 
application was based. The following statement shows the numbers of 
petitions based on desertion, drunkenness, and other grounds, during the 
six years, 1915-1920 :— 


{ 
Causes based on— | | Causes based on— 
; An | tl All 
Year, | Other. Causes. | Year. C Other.| oases 
Desertion, | Drunkenness} iH Desertion. | Drunkenness. 
= | Z i) 1 | 
; | < 
1915 227 { 13 118 358 1918 252 | 2 112 376 
| 1 i 
1916 | 226 | 24 109 | 359 1919 287 | 6 127 420 
i ' 1 
1917 249 20 ni 380 1920 326 | 16 211 553 
} | 1 


It will thus be seen that 68 per cent. of divorces granted are allowed 
on these two counts. In cases of judicial separations, cruelty and repeated 
assaults are prominent factors. 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central Criminal Court of 
Gaol Delivery held quarterly at Sydney, when all accused persons are tried by 
a jury of twelve, chosen by lot from the panel provided by the Sheriff In 
capital cases the right to challenge, both by the Crown and by the accused, 
is limited to twenty jurors, except for. cause shown; and in cases other 
than those in which the sentence of death may be imposed, whether felonies 
or misdemeanours, the number challenged may not exceed eight. At the close 
of the case for the prosecution, an accused person may give evidence on 
his own behalf without rendering himself liable to examination thereupon 
either by counsel for the Crown or by the Court, or make a statement in his 
defence. The Accused Persons Evidence Act, 1898, provides that it shall not 
be lawful to comment at the trial of any person upon the fact that he has 
refrained from giving evidence on oath on his own behalf. The verdict of 
the jury must be unanimous, and they may be detained until they give a 
verdict or are discharged by the Court. If no verdict is returned, the 
accused may be tried again before another jury. 


Quarter Sessions. 


The Courts of Quarter Sessions are held by Chairmen, who perform also 
the duties of Judges of the District Courts. There are six Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions ; two of these preside over the Courts in the Metropolitan | 
district, and one each in the following districts :—Southern and Hunter, 
south-western, northern, and western. All. offences, except those involving 
the capital penalty, are within the jurisdiction of the Court. On the trial of 
prisoners at Quarter Sessions, at the request of the prisoner’s counsel, the 
Chairman must reserve questions of law for the consideration of the Supreme 
Court. 


Charges before Higher Courts. 


During the year 1920 there were 1,581 persons, viz., 1,455 men and 126 
women, charged before the higher Courts of the State. The following table 
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shows the results in the cases of these accused persons for 1919 and 1920 
in comparison. In cases where more than one offence was charged, the 
most serious offence only has been counted :— 


1919. 1920. 
a Withdrawn, Withdrawn, 
; Charged. | Convicted. | Discharged,| Charged. | Convicted. | Discharged, 
[', “< &e. | &e. 
Males whi. 4, cost 999 692 307 1,455 956 499 
Females... ane 114 70 . 44 126 il 55 
Total... ...! 1,118 762 351 1,581 1,027 554 


Classifying accused persons according to the nature of the offences, 
it is found that, in cases both of males and females, offences against 
property are the most numerous. A statement is given below of the 
principal otfences of the persons convicted in higher Courts :— 


1919. 1920, 


Offences. 1916, | 1917. | 1918. 9 ; ; 
| Males.| females. | Total. Males. \Females,| Total. 


Against the Person... s-.| 129 | 163 | 117 | 130 20 | 150 | 157 12 169 
Against Property —... .-.| 584 | 426 | 449 | 497 39 | 536 | 748 53 801 
forgery and Offences against | 


the OSurrency as | 51] 83 | 29] 32 2 34 | 30 3 33 
Against Good Order ... ‘ 4 3 1 6 2 8 4 2 6 
Other Offences oes ..| 47 | 36] 26] 27 7 34) 17 1 18 

Total ... ...| 815 | 661 | 622 | 692 | 70 | 762| 956) 71 | 1,027 


i ( 


Poor Persons’ Legal Expenses. 


Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, any person committed for 
trial for an indictable offence may apply for legal aid for his defence before 
- the jury issworn. If the judge or committing magistrate considers that 
the person is without adequate means, and that such legal aid should be 
supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the accused 
and for payment of expenses of all material witnesses. 


The Poor Persons’ Legal Remedies Act, 1918, authorises Judges to make 
rules regulating the practice and procedure, and the costs and fees payable 
in respect of proceedings to which poor persons are parties. Such pro- 
ceedings may not be instituted without permission, and Judges to whom 
applications for permission are made are’ authorised to act as conciliators. 
The rules made under this Act do not apply to criminal proceedings. 


Hicu Court or AUSTRALIA, 


Under the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the judicial power of the 
Commonwealth, both in original and appellate jurisdiction is vested in the 
High Court of Australia. Its original jurisdiction extends to matters in 
which the Commonwealth is a party, or which lie between States or 
residents of States. Its appellate jurisdiction extends to the hearing and 
determination of appeals from all judgments, decrees, orders and sentences 
of any. justice exercising the original jurisdiction of the High Court or any 
other Federal Court, or from judgments, &c., of the Supreme Court or any 
other Court of any State from which an appeal lay previously to the King in 
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Council. The judgment of the High Court, in all such cases, is final, subject 
to the right of the Privy Council to grant leave to appeal to it; its sittings 
are held in the capitals of the States, as may be necessary. Hitherto the 
majority of actions brought before the High Court have related to its 
appellate jurisdiction, 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION, 


Courts having Appellate Jurisdiction are the following :—Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, the Supreme Court, the Full Court, the High Court of 
Australia, and, finally, the Privy Council. A Court of Criminal Appeal was 
established in 1912. 


Courts of Quarter Sessions, 


The right of appeal from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter 
Sessions lies against all convictions or orders by Magistrates, excepting 
adjudication to imprisonment for failure to comply with an order for the 
payment of money, for the finding of sureties for entering into a recognisance. 
or for giving security, and orders for the payment of wages and convictions 
for breaches of discipline under the Seamen’s Act, 1898. The Appeal 
Court rehears the cases, deciding questions of fact as well as of law. 


The results of appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions during the last five 
years are shown below :— 


ee Conviction or Order. 
Tent, Soneluded: a l 7 Total. 
Confirmed. Varied. | Quashed. 
- ye ‘oti | — 3 — -- = = il 
| ; 1 
1916 64 | 299 | 44 | on 497 
1$17 93 305 | 34 | 106 538 
1918 99 | 6865 | | 106 S| 5 
1919 105 | 312 39 | 139 595 
1920 87 | 443 69 154 753 
\ | 


Appeals to Supreme Court. 


In connection with appeals from Magistrates and Wardens’ Courts, appli- 
cations for prohibition or mandamus are made either to a Judge in Chambers, 
or to the Full Court ; appeals from decisions of District Court Judges sitting 
in the Mining Appeal Court are made to the Supreme Court, and appeals by 
way of special case from Warden’s Courts are determined by a Judge in 
Chambers. 

During 1920, applications for writs of prohibition and mandamus num- 
bered 36, of which 26 were to Judges in Chambers, and 10 to the Full 
Court. Writs granted were 18, viz., 4 of mandamus and 14 of prohibition. 


The special cases numbered 23 ; decisions were sustained in 7 and reversed 
in 10 from the Magistrates’ Courts, and 8 cases were not proceeded with. 
There were 3 appeals in land cases, 2 of which were sustained and in the 
other case the decision was reversed. 


Appeals to Full Court. 


In Common Law .25 cases were taken:during 1920, al! of which were 
‘civil cases, consisting of new trial.motions ; 9-were granted and 10 refused, 
and 6 were not:proceeded with. There were:no appeals in ‘Equity. One 
appeal in Divorce was disallowed. “There was.1 appeal in Bankruptcy which 
was sustained,.and there wereno appeals in Probate. Appeals from District 
Courts numbered 16, of which 5 were allowed, 9 refused, and 2 were not 
proceeded with. 
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Court of Criminal Appeal. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal Act 
of 1912, which prescribes that the Supreme Court shall be the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court-as the Chief Justice may direct. .Any person convicted on indictment 
may appeal to the Court against his conviction (1) on any ground which 
involves a question of law alone, or (2) with the leave of the Court or upon 
the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground which involves 
a question of fact alone, or of mixed law and fact, or any other ground which 
appears to the Court to be sufficient. A convicted person may also, with the 
leave of the Court, appeal against the sentence passed on conviction ; in such 
appeal the Court may quash the sentence and substitute another either 
more or less severe. 

In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Court has power, 
in special cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence, in substitution for the 
verdict and sentence of the court of trial; it may also grant a new trial, 
either on its own motion or on application of the appellant. 


The result of appeals during the last five years are shown hereunder :— 


+Applications to Judge. | Applications to Court. 
: : Sentences 
\ 1 Varied 
ss eee NewTriats| Totar | Convictions 
Vv ‘1 H ia. 
Granted. | Refused. |——--——— ~~} ranted, Cases. Affirmed), 
| Affirmed. Quashed. | i 
| | | | ] 
1916 \ 3 12 | 55 i 6 12 73 2 
1917. | #1 8 62 | 4 | 8 69 2 
1918 1 | 1 19 | 3 4 26 2 
1919 a 2 19 | 3 i 22 2 
1920 bss ee 48 3 


Appeals to High Court of Australia. 


During 1920. appeals made from decisions of Judges of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales were decided as follows :—In Equity, 4 allowed, 
6 dismissed, and 2 settled ; in Bankruptcy, 1 allowed ; in Common Iaw, 1 
allowed ; and i in Divorce 2 dismissed. 


In addition, appeals from the Full Court of the Supreme Court of New 
South ‘Wales numbered 18, of which 7 were allowed, 8 dismissed, including 
2 cases in which leave was rescinded, and 3 settled. Of the 5 appeals from 
assessments under the Federal Land Tax Assessment, 3 were allowed, 1 
dismissed, and 1 settled. 


Twelve applications for leave to appeal from judgments of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales were refused. 


One appeal from a Magistrate exercising Federal Jurisdiction in New 
South Wales, was allowed. 


Appeals to Privy Council. 


‘During 1920 no application for leave to appeal:to Privy Council were 
‘made and granted’ in Common Law; of the appeals heard, 1 was dismissed, 
-and.1 not.concluded, In Equity there was 1 application for leave to appeal, 
which was granted; no appeals were heard. There were no appeals in 
Admirality. 
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Pusiic Trust OFFICE, 

On Ist January, 1914, the functions of the Curator of Intestate Estates 
were taken over by the Public Trustee, who may act as executor or trustee 
either by will or by appointment, also as agent or attorney. 

The Public Trustee is not allowed to make profits, and the commission 
and fees chargeable against estates are arranged from time to time to produce 
an annual amount sufficient to defray working expenses. Special provision 
has been made for the deposit of wills with the Public Trustee, and transfers 
of property to him as Public Trustee are exempt from stamp duty. 

In the following table is shown the business transacted at the Public 
Trust Office during the last five years :— 


| 


Particulars, 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921.* 

New Estates Administered— | 

As Administrator 3,187 4,353 1,599 1,256 1,024 

As Executor or Trustee 101 135 78 82 74 

As Attorney or Agent ... 27 37 12 3 3 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Amount Received 438,995 711,000 740,612 736,533 649,972 
Amount Paid rs 413,641 601,878 644,566 710,884 | 687,668 
Commission and Fees ... 13,789 16,378 18,036 20,145 | 26,994 
’ | ; 

Unclaimed Money— 

Paid into Treasury 7,056 4,814 | 7,375 7,070 2,985 

Subsequently Claimed...| 562 274 241 594 } 1,210 


*Year ended 30th June. 
SoLicirors AND BarRisTERS. 

A solicitor has the right of audience in all Courts of New South Wales. 
The Supreme Court may susperd or remove from the roll any solicitor who 
has been guilty of misconduct or malpractice. 

At the end of 1921 there were 185 barristers practising in New South 
Wales, and the number of solicitors was 1,112; of the latter, 681 were in the 
Metropolis. One woman was admitted to the Bar in May, 1921. 


Parents, Copyricuts, Trapre Marks, AnD DEsIens. 


The administration of the statutes relating to Patents, Copyrights, Trade 
Marks, and Designs, devolves upon the Federal authorities, and a patent 
granted under the Commonwealth law is thus afforded protection in all 
the States, and in the Territory of Papua, for fourteen years. The copyright 
in a hook, the performing right in a dramatic or musical work, and the 
lecturing right in a lecture, continue for the author’s life and fifty years 
after his death. The British Copyright Act, subject to certain modifications, 
is in force in the Commonwealth under the Copyright Act, 1912. 

The registration of a trade-mark protects it for fourteen years, but may be 
renewed from time to time. An industrial design may be protected for five 
years, and the period extended to fifteen years, provided it is used in 
Australia within two years of registration. 

Under the various Federal acts, arrangements may be made for the protec- 
tion in other countries of patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and designs. In 
all cases the rights of holders under the legislation of a State were conserved. 

The Patents Trade Marks and Designs Act, 1914-15, empowers the 
Minister io suspend the registration of any patent or trade-mark, the 
proprietor whereof is a subject of a State at war with the King; a’ large 
number of such registrations have been suspended in favour of the Minister 
for Trade and Customs, and other persons approved by the Attorney-General 
of the Commonwealth. 
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Potice Force. 


In 1920 there were 652 police stations, and a force numbering 2,667 was 
maintained under the immediate control of an Inspector-General. The 
following statement shows the distribution of the establishment at 31st 
December, 1920 :— 


ener I / C D T : | 

faeys : 2 Ser- : - rack- 

Classification. Superii gicctoral pennies stables: eotiven: ers. —— 

: - tendents.| ss ees 
{ { 

Police—General ... ... ...| 12 62) 549 | 1,911)... 33 | 2,567 
Detective ime a 1 2 21 19 1 Pe 44 
Water... ae av Si 1 9 24 wis ote 34 
Traffic... Ns wa 2 a 5 15 a ned 22 

Total ... vs 15 65 584 1,969 1 33 | 2,667 


Four women special constables are included in the above, but four women 
attached to the police stations as searchers are excluded. 

The Police Regulation (Superannuation) Act, provides that the age of. 
retirement from the police force shall be 60 years, except in the case of the 
Inspector-General of Police. Under certain circumstances, however, any 
member of the force may be retained until he reaches the age of 65 years. 

The following statement shows that the increases in the strength of the 
police establishment, exclusive of trackers, have not been proportionate to 
the extension of population; the ratio of one policeman to 640 inhabitants 
in 1906 has changed gradually, so that in 1920 the ratio was one policeman 
to 794 inhabitants :— 


Inhabitants Inhabitants 
Year. Police.* to each Year, Police.* to each 
Policeman, Policeman, 
ram . 
1896 1,874 682 i} 1915 2,613 725 
| 
1901 2,172 635 1916 2,587 729 
1906 2,342 640 = |_«1917 2,557 751 
? i] 
1911 2,487 684 1918 | 2,480 791 
i 
1912 2,554 700 =| «(1919 2,569 794 
1913 2,582 715 | 1920 2,634 794 
1914 2,627 716 | 


*Exclusive of Trackers. 


Rates of Pay and Pensions. 

The salaries paid to the police are as follow :—Superintendents, £493 to 
£593 per annum ; inspectors, £408 to £445 per annum; sergeants, 18s. 1d. 
to 20s. ld. per day ; constables, 14s. 7d. to 17s. Td. per day. 

In addition Officers not provided with quarters receive lodging allowances 
as follow :—Superintendents, £110 per annum ; inspectors, £80 per annum, 
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Other ranks—married men, 2s. 6d. per day; single men, Is. 6d. per day. A 
clothing allowance of £20 per annum is made to plain-clothes police in neg 
of uniform. 


A deduction of 4 per cent. is made on account of contributions to a 
Superannuation Fund. Pension and gratuity rights are as follow :—To 
police appointed before Ist February, 1907, with less than 15 years’ service, 
a gratuity rot exceeding one month’s pay is payable for each year of service, 
and a further gratuity of a month’s pay for each year of service after the 
tenth year; to officers with 15 years’ and less than 20 years’ service, 4 
pension equal to half-pay, less 3 per cent., is payable ; from 20 years’ and less 
than 25 years’ service, a pension equal to two-thirds, less 3 per cent.; from 
25 years’ and less than 30 years’ service, a pension equal to three-quarters 
less 3 per ceut.; and from 30 years and upwards, a pension equal to full 
pay, less 3 per cent. ‘To officers appointed after 31st January, 1907, with 
less than 20 years’ service, a gratuity not exceeding one month’s pay for 
each year of service is payable ; to officers with 20 years’ service and upwards, 
a retiring allowance not exceeding one-fortieth of salary for each complete 
year of service, less 3 per cent., provided that such allowance shall not 
exceed three-quarters of salary, less 3 per cent. 


REGULATION OF TRAFFIC. 


In the Metropolitan district the Traffic Police inspect publie vehicles, test 
taximeters, regulate and control the use of motor vehicles upon public streets, 
besides exercising a general control over all street traffic. The number of 
persons taken to hospitals by tlie police in the Metropolitan District as the 
result of accidents, or illness in the streets, was 1,262. 


Ag regards the services of the police in cases of accident, it is of interest 
to note that of the total police force of 2,630 men, 625 held First Aid 
Certificates, and 309 held Life-saving Certificates. 


Traffic Licenses. 


The following table shows licenses granted for vehicles and drivers under 
the Metropolitan Traffic Act and the Motor Traffic Act during the years 1919 
and 1920 :— 


License. 1919, 1920. License. 1919. 1920. 
Metropolitan Traffic Act— Metrop. Traffic Act—etd. 

HorseCab —..., ~—..| «666. | 650 |, Motor-van Driver ...,. 192 | 344 
Motor Cab oe «| 389 417 Horse-bus Driver be 26 21 
Horse Van ie ...| 1,536 | 1,627 || Motor-bus Driver va| 270 354 
Motor Van rr me 131 250 

Horse Omnibus ... ie 22 12 || Motor Traffic Act— 

Motor Omnibus ... Lie 148 149 |, Motor Vehicle ... ...|25,197 |29,100 
Horse-cab Driver ee] 821 755 || Motor Vehicle Driver .../41,349 |47,805 
Motor-cab Driver --| 556 619 Motor Cycle ai ... {10,236 10,991 
Horse-van Driver «| 1,790 | 1,874 || Motor Cycle Rider ... (15,063 116,059 


The revenue obtained under the Metropolitan Traffic Act was £4,320 in 
1919 and £4,610 in 1920; under the Motor Traffic Act £41,176 in 1919, 
and £47,144 in 1920 ; and under the Motor Vehicles (Taxation) ‘Act £101, 414 
in 1919, "and £117, 984 in 1920, 
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PRISONS, 


Grading of Establishments. 


The prison establishments are graded with a view to the concentration of 
prison population in institutions large enough to ensure efficiency of super- 
vision with economy of administration, and the maintenance of a strict and 
disciplinary organisation conducive to the highest ideals of reform. 


The State Reformatory for Women at Long Bay is occupied by prisoners 
of all classes, and the State Penitentiary for Men at Long Bay is used as a 
place of detention for incapables from the city, and as a centre from which 
long-sentence prisoners are distributed to the principal country establishments; 
while at the police gaols and lock-ups are detained only prisoners with 
sentences of less than fourteen days. The Prisoners’ Afforestation Camp, 
Tuncurry, receives selected prisoners (first offenders) after portion of their 
sentence has been served; and at the Emu Plains Prison Farm, young 
industrious prisoners, with suitable qualifications are treated on somewhat 
similar lines. 


Classification of Prisoners. 


In all the large establishments an inter-classification system is operative, 
which assures the segregation of the inmates in various classes as to age and 
conduct. 


For several years the principle of restricted association has becn in operation, 
and has yielded results which demonstrate its success. Uuder present con- 
ditions association while at work, at exercise, and at religious instruction, is 
subject to the closest supervision. Cells are lighted, and literature is pro- 
vided from the prison libraries. 


. 
Prison PopuLartioy. 
At the end of 1920 there were 24 gaols in New South Wales; of these, 5 
were principal, $ minor, and 11 police gaols. The police gaols at Armidale 
and Newcastle have been closed. 


Altogether since 1901, when there were 59 gaols, 40 have been closed, and 
5 opened. 


The number of prisoners in gaol, exclusive of inebriates, at the close of 
each year, during the last five years, will be found below :— 


Under Sentence. | Awaiting Trial. Total, 
Year. } i = oF = + ; 
Males, Females. | Males. Females. Males. Females. | Total. 
1916 1,251 | 200 | 64 | 10°: 1,315 210 1,525 
H | 1 
1917 1,154 | 138 | 81 | 4 1,235 142 «| (1,377 
1918 854 105 59 7 913 112 1,025 
1919 835 60 85 6 | 920 66 986 
| i 
1920 1,€56 72 ILL 9 | 1,467 81 | (1,248 
| 


The following comparison shows that though the general population has 
more than trebled since 1875, the gaol population has decreased by 14 per cent. 
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The gaol entries shown in the table, some of whom were received and 
counted several times, represent convicted persons, persons awaiting trial, 
debtors, naval and military offenders, and persons on remand. 


Gaol Population at 31st 
General ; December. 
Year. Population at Sadan Youn oe is Per 1,000 of 
Slut December. Number. ‘General Popula- 
tion. 

1875 594,297 11,832 1,453 2°44 
1885 949,570 20,740 2,562 2°70 
1895 1,262,270 18,552 2,460 1°95 
1905 ; 1,469,153 13,380 1,678 | 1-14 

t 
1910 1,638,220 . 9,849 1,323* | "+81 
1920 2,092,345 - 8,784 1,248* 60 

| . i 


* Exclusive of inebriates detained. 


Prisoners Released on License. 


Persons eligible for remission of sentence for good conduct and industry 
may be released on license to be of good behaviour. 


Licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence and sureties 
are required. The licerisee is required to report periodically, and a breach 
‘of the conditions of release may be punished by the cancellation of the 
license, and recommittal to gaol for the balance of the sentence. During 
1920, licenses were granted under Prisons Regulation No. 75, to 298 men 
and 5 women, and under the Crimes Act to 125 men and 12 women. 


Imprisonment in Liew of Fine. 


Imprisonment for non-payment of an amount adjudged to be paid on order 
of a Justice may be curtailed by payment of a portion of the fine, for which 
a proportionate part of the sentence may be remitted, and provision is made 
for the payment of fines in instalments. The following tableshows the extent 
to which diminution in the term of confinement was commuted by money 
payment during the past five years :— 


1916, 1917. 1918. | 1919, 1920, 


| 


Persons committed to gaol in default of 
payment of fines F “ 


= nt ...| 4,403 | 3,732 | 3,637 | 3,076 | 3,724 
Prisoners subsequently released after pay- 
ing portion of fines... 


ae vl 1,082 876 709 801 781 
Days prisoners would have served if por- 
tion of fines had not been paid ..-| 47,824 | 27,322 | 21,910 | 21,791 | 27,017 


Days remitted by part-payment of fines ...) 23,054 | 17,864 | 14,500 | 12,543 | 16,602 
Amount received at gaol as part-payment| 
es an tes 2,721 | 2,253 | 2,039 | 2,484 | 2,721 


of fines 
| an amnamenl 
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Capital Punishment. 


The following table shows the total number of death sentences pronounced 
and sentences of death recorded; also executions during the years 1915-20 :— 


Death Sen- | Death Sen- 


tences | tences : 

Pronounced . ‘ Pronounce us * 

Year. and Sentences Executions, Year. and Sentences Executions. 
of Death of Death 

Recorded. | Recordeu. 
1915 9 1918 4 
1916 5 2 1919 3 
1917 8 2 |) 1920 14 

! 


Industrial Activity in Prison Establishments. 


Ability to perform useful and remunerative labour is recognised as of 
- equal importance with good conduct in demonstrating firmness for freedom ; 
and, to encourage some degree of skill, employment at industries calculated to 
inspire interest, and subsequently to prove remunerative, is provided under 
’ the supervision of competent instructors, 


1n 1920 the value of prisoners’ labour amounted to £52,543, viz. :—manu- 
factures for gaols, £14,260; and for other Government departments, £13,807 ; 
in buildings, £6,821; domestic employment, £17,604: and other employment, 
£51. 


Sickness AND Mortatity in Gao.s. 


Visiting surgeons are attached to the various important establishments 
of which the sanitation and hygiene are on modern lines. Among the 
persons received into the institutions are included many whose: physical 
condition is deplorable, persons in the last stages of disease, and aged and 
infirm persons, for whom a hospital or asylum is the befitting destination. 
Prisoners suffering from tuberculosis receive special treatment. 


The medical statistics of prisons show that, with an average daily number 
of 1,090 inmates during 1920, the total number of cases of sickness treated in 
hospital was 431; 3 prisoners died, including 1 male who diea in District 
Hospital, and 24 were released on medical grounds, The death rate per 
1,000 of the average number of inmates was 2°7. 


Locx Hosprira.s. 


Under the Prisoners Detention Act, 1908, prisoners found to be suffering 
from certain contagious diseases may be detained in Lock Hospitals 
attached to the gaols. In cases of imprisonment without option of fine, a 
stipendiary magistrate may cause the prisoner to be detained until certified 
by the medical. officer as free from disease even after the definite sentence 
is served ; but in the case of imprisonment in lieu of payment of a fine, the 
Act did not provide for detention beyond the specified term of imprisonment. 
In 1918, however, an Act was passed to remedy this defect, and all such 
prisoners may now be treated in the Lock Hcspitals until free from 
contagion. 


During 1920 orders for deteution in the Lock Hospitals were obtained in 
the cases of 81 men and 19 women, and, in addition, treatment was given to 
37 men and 4 women, for whom orders. were not obtained ; 13 men were 
discharged uncured, 
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Spacra, TREATMENT. 


Upon the recommendation of the J udge before whom they have been tried, 
prisoners convicted of a misdemeanour under sentence of imprisonment with- 
out hard labour may be placed in a special class and treated similarly to those 


confined under civil process. Such prisoners are segregated and are allowed 
privileges regarding food, clothing, &e. 


First Offenders. 


When any person, not previously convicted of an indictable offence is 
convicted for a minor offence and sentenced, the Court may suspend the 
sentence upon a recognisance, without sureties, for good behaviour during 
the period covered by the sentence, the probationary term being, however, 
not less than one year. An examination is made for purposes of 
identification, and the offender is required to report himself periodically. 
If his conduct he not satisfactory he becomes liable to imprisonment for the 
unexpired portion of the sentence; but good behaviour during the whole 
probationary period will cancel the conviction. 

During 1920 there were 458 persons, viz.:—241 at Magistrates’, and 217 at 
higher courts, released as first offenders ; of these, 395 were men and 63 
women. These figures do not include children released on probation from 
the Children’s Court under the Neglected Children and Juvenile Ojfenders 
Act, 1905. 


The records of 808 persons convicted at the higher courts during 1920 show 
that 390 had not been convicted previously. 

At Goulburn Gaol special reformative treatment is provided for first 
offenders—useful employment, educational facilities, physical drill, and strict 
classification in order to prevent the association of prisoners of vicious 
tendencies. That this plan is an important factor in the deterrent 
influence of the prison system, is evinced by the smal} proportion of 
re-convictions of prisoners passing through the treatment. 


Youthful Offenders. 

In New South Wales astrict line of demarcation is drawn between offenders 
over and under the age of 25 years. Offenders under age 25 are classified in 
age-groups ; also according to length of sentence over or under 12 months, 
and divisional treatment is accorded. Special disciplinary, scholastic, re- 
ligious, physical training, and industrial courses are provided, for the last of 
which facilities in the form of workshops are available. Great discrimination 


and special care are necessary to prevent such youthful offenders from 
becoming confirmed criminals. 


Maintenance Confinees. 

The Deserted Wives and Children Amending Act, 1913, empowers the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons to direct a prisoner committed to prison under 
the Deserted Wives and Children Act, 1901, or the Infant Protection Act, 
1904, to perform any specified class of work. An estimate is made of the 
value of the work performed, and after .a deduction for the prisoner’s keep, 
the remainder is applied towards satisfaction of the order for maintenance: 
under the Deserted Wives and Children Act 1901, or for maintenance or 
expenses under the Infant Protection Act, 1904. 

During 1920 the number of maintenance confinees received into gaol was 
270, as compared with 292 in the previous year. 


* Women in Paisoxs. 


In August, 1909, the State’ Reformatory for Women was.opened at Long 
Bay, and to this central institution are sent all prisoners from the metro- 
politan district, and all long-sentence prisoners from extra-metropolitan 
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districts. At Long Bay an exhaustive system of classification is in force, 
accommodation being provided by means of 290 separate rooms. 


During 1920 1,319 women were received in Long Bay, the number 
remaining at end of the year being 68. 


The industrial activity of the institution resulted in an output of manufac- 
tures, which, with the work of gardening and domestic services, was valued 
at £1,630. During 1920 the daily average at the Long Bay State Reforma- 
tory for Women was 83, 


In 1920, at all gaols of New South Wales, 1,087 female prisoners were 
received under sentence, the daily average number, including untried 
prisoners, being 89. 

Approximately 77 per cent. of the women received at all gaols were 
committed on sentences of one month and less, and consequently presented 
little opportunity for the application of reformative measures. 


HAaBiItuaL CRIMINALS AND PREVENTIVE DETENTION. 


The Habitual Criminals Act, 1905, empowers a judge to declare as an 
habitual criminal any person convicted for the third or, in some cases, the 
fourth time, on account of certain criminal offences, as specified in the Act. 
A definite sentence is served on account of the offence charged, and subse- 
quently the offender is detained for an indefinite term, until he is deemed 
fit for freedom. 


This system of treatment acts as a deterrent to the existence of professional 
criminals, and moreover confers an incalculable benefit on society by remov- 
ing the force of example of criminality. The benefits accruing from the 
system of indeterminate sentences, as initiated in New South Wales, have 
led to its adoption in other communities. 


Two men were declared to Le habitual criminals during 1920—making a 
total of 83 men and 1 woman so declared since the inception of the Act. Of 
this number, 42 men and 1 woman were released on probation, 6 being recom- 
mitted to gaol, 5 died, 7 were released on medical grounds, 3 were removed 
to the Hospital for Criminal Insane, and in 7 cases the declaration of an 
habitual criminal was remitted. At the end of 1920 there were under 
detention 1] men who had not yet completed the definite period, and 16 men 
who had passed into the indeterminate stage. 


On the completion of the definite term under the ordinary prison 
regulations, the habitual criminal passes to the indeterminate stage, which 
is divided into three grades—intermediate, higher, and special; a minimum 
period of 4 years and 8 months must be spent in the lower grades before the 
prisoner can gain admission to the special grade, wherein cases may be 
brought under consideration with a view to release. At the end of 1920 
10 prisoners were in the intermediate grade, 5 were'in the higher grade, 
and 1] in the special grade. 

An important proviso of the Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while 
under detention as an habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some 
useful trade, and receive at least one-half of the proceeds of his work. As the 
majority of these persons have not been trained in any. branch of skilled labour, 
facilities are afforded them, while serving the definite term, to acquire training 
in some remunerative employment. 


DRUNEENNESS. © 


Durmg 1920 the total convictions for drunkenness numbered 16,081. 
The following table shows the total convictions—that is cases in which 
convictions were recorded, not distinct petsons convicted during each of the 


~ 
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last ten years, and their ratio to the mean population. In September, 1916, 
a new method of dealing with persons charged with drunkenness was 
adopted in the Metropolitan police district. Such persons may now 
be released upon depositing an amount equal to the usual penalty 
imposed, and in the event of non-appearance at the Court the deposits are 
forfeited and no further action is taken. In 1919 there were 6,437 cases 
(5,923 men and 514 women), and in 1920, 9,762 cases (9,029 men and 733 
women) in which bail was estreated. These have been excluded from the 
table. 


| Total Convictions. Bhp al 
Year. I 
Males. Females. | Total. Pp opataes on. | P alate Total 
911 26,295 3,004 | 29,299 | 30°28 3°77 | 17°59 
1912 29,264 3,456 32,720 31°90 4°18 18°76 
1913 29,153 3,314 32,467 30°37 385 | 17°84 
1914 30,135 3,073 33,208 | 30°60 3°47 17°76 
1935 _ 23,224 2,639 25,863 23°69 2:90 — 13°68 
"1916 20,579 2,438 23,017 21-38 2°62 12°16 
1917 15,421 2,038 17,459 | 16°19 214 | 9:17 
1918 13,016 1,712 14,728 13°37 1°77 7°58 
1919 11,820 1,289° 13,109 | 11°64 131 6°55 
1920 14,527 1,554 | 16,081 13°75 154 | 7°78 


_ It will be seen that there has been a decided decrease in the convictions 
of women ; this has been most marked in the years immediately succeeding 
the enactment of the Liquor Amendment Act of 1905, and the establish- 
ment of: State institutions for treatment of inebriates in 1907. ‘There is no 
doubt that the proportions have been appreciably lowered by the detention 
of women who, though few in number, swelled the record of cases by repeated 
convictions on the charge of drunkenness. 


With regard to the men, the rate in 1919, viz., 11°64 per 1,000, was the 
lowest during the period. : 


The Treatment of Inebriates. 


The Inebriates Act was designed to provide treatment for two classes of 
inebriates—those who have been convicted of an offence, and those who 
have not in this way come under the cognisance of the law. 


_ For the care and treatment of the latter class, the Act authorises the 
establishment of State institutions under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Insane. Judges, police magistrates, and the Master-in-Lunacy may 
order that an inebriate be bound over to abstain, or that he be placed in a 
State or licensed institution, or under the care of an attendant controlled by 
the Master-in-Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a period not exceeding twelve 
months. Provision is made also to enable an inebriate to enter voluntarily 
into recognisances to abstain. 


An inebriate convicted of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor, 
or, in certain cases, a contributing cause, may be required to enter into 
recognisances for a period not less than twelve months, during which he must 
report periodically to the police; or he may be placed in a State institution 
under the direction of the Comptroller-General of Prisons. 
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‘Special provision -has been made. at the State Penitentiary for men, and at 
the State Reformatory for women, detained under the Inebriates Act, who 
havé been convicted previously for other offences ; since’ March, 1915, those 
of the non-criminal class lave been treated at a separate establishment, the 
Shaftesbury Ihebriate Institution. 

In 1917 arrangements were made for the admission of voluntary paying 
patients to- the Shaftesbury Institution ; these patients: may, under certain 
conditions, ‘leave the institution daily to follow their usual oceupation: 
During 1920, -25 men and 4 women were admitted as voluntary paves and 
5 men and 2 women werg remaining on 31st December. 


State Inebriate Institutions. 


The power of detaining inebriates in: State Institutions was first 
exercised in 1907, and the majority of admissions have been of chronic 
offenders over 40 years of age, who for many years prior to admission had 
served frequent sentences under the repeated short sentence system, and who 
in consequence had drifted into a condition from which reformation seemed 
almost’ hopeless. In view of this fact the results attained by the operation 
of the Acts may be considered encouraging. 

During the period dating from the first reception in August, 1907, to 31st 
December, 1920, the total number of original receptions amounted to 949— 
408 men aa B4l women ; 1,248 licenses f tor release were issued—464 to men, 
and 784 to women ; 163 issued to men, and 327 to women, have been 
cancelled, and the licensees recommitted to institutions. 

At the beginning of the year 1920’ there were, exclusive of voluntary 
patients, 46 persons in custody at the inebriate institutions; 104 were 
received during the year, 1 was discharged, 93 were released’ on license, 
1 absconded while on parole, leaving 55 at the end of the year. 

Of the 93 persons released on license during 1920 from the institutions, 
36 obtained employment, 30 were admitted to homes, 1 to hospital, and 26 
were released to caré of friends, 


The total expenditure on inebriate institutions during the year amounted 
to £3,300. 


- Fugitive OFFENDERS AND EXTRADITION. 


The Imperial statutes in force in New- South Wales for the surrender 
of fugitive criminals are the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, and the Extradi- 
tion Act. 

Under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, provision is made for the 
surrender from the United Kingdom to a British possession or vice versd, 
or from one British possession to another, of fugitives charged with the 
perpetration of crimes which, in the part of His Majesty’s dominions where 
they are committed, are punishable by a minimum penalty of imprisonment 
with hard labour for twelve months. Persons apprehended under this Act 
are brought before a Magistrates’ Court, and their cases are ineluded in the 
figures relating to the business transacted at such courts. 

During 1920, 24 males were arrested in other countries as fugitive 
offenders, and returned to New South Wales. Of these 8 were discharged, 
2-were summarily convieted, and 7 were committed to higher courts; ‘in 
1 case a maintenance order was made, and the remaining cases were 
otherwise treated. 

The number of persons arrested in New South Wales during 1920 as 
fugitives from other parts of the British Empire was 36, of whom 33. were 
males and 3 females. Of the total, 31 were remanded to other States of the 
Commonwealth, 3 to New Zealand, and 2 to South Africa. 
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The Extradition Act provides for the surrender to foreign States of 
persons accused or convicted of committing crimes within the jurisdiction of 
such States, and for the trial of criminals surrendered to British dominions. 
Treaties for the extradition of fugitives subsist between the United Kingdom 
and the majority of foreign countries. In proceedings taken in New South 
Wales under the Extradition Act the fugitive may be brought before a 
Stipendiary or Police or Special Magistrate, who hears evidence on oath, and, 
if satisfied, makes out a warrant for the extradition. At the hearing, 
the Consul for the country of which the person charged is a subject, the 
Crown Solicitor, and the Inspector-General of Police are represented. If 
a warrant be granted, the prisoner is detained for fifteen days prior to extra- 
dition, during which interval he may apply to the Supreme Court for a 


writ of habeas corpus. 
during 1920. 


Cost oF ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


There were no extraditions to foreign countries 


The following table shows the amount expended in the administration of 
justice, and in the protection of property and punishment of criminals, in 
New South Wales during the last five years; also the amount of fines and 


fees paid into the Consolidated Revenue, and net 


returns from prisoners’ 


labour ‘-— 
Expenditure and Revenue. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 1919-20, 1920-21. 
Expenditure— £ £ £ £ £ 
Law Administration— 
Judicial Salaries and Pensions...) 53,262| 52,935) 52,368 53,870| 59,106 
Department of Attorney-General 
and of Justicet = | 225,445 | 221,609 | 225,121 | 232,176) 288,742 
278,707 | 274,544] 277,489| 286,046] 347,848 
Police— 
Administration 600,369 | 645,622) 645,828 | 898,239/1,020,804 
Rewards ... 2,232 900 1,127 1,995 100 
Other* 47,000 63,000 | 72,000 77,000; 80,000 
649,601 | 709,522] 718,955 | 977,234/1,100,904 
i | | a ce | nee ee | ee 
Prisons 91,913 90,570 87,875 92,781 ' 113,882 
Total Expenditure’... _...'1,020,221 |1,074,636 /1,084,319 | 1,356,061/1, 562,634 
Revenue— 
Fees ... ia xe 60,397 66,508 | 69,174 81,318} 100,188 
Fines and Forfeitures 31,234 31,055 35,280 38,785] 45,303 
Value of Prisoners’ Labour 754 705 499 410 660 
Total Revenue 92,385; 98,268) 104,953) 120,513} 146,151 
Net Cost 927,836 | 976,368) 979,366 | 1,235,548|1,416,483 
Per Head of Mean Population— s. d. s. d. 8, d. gs. di 8. d. 
Police ses be ke ast 6 10 7 6 7 4 9 7 10 7 
Law Administration 2 0 110 1 9 1 8 1ll 
Prisons 1 0 011 O11 011 11 
* Payments made to the Police Pension Fund under the Poiice Regulation (Superannuation) 


Act (No. 28 of 1906). 


and certain other items of expenditure, 


+ Excluding Public Service Board, Prisons, and Registrar-General’s Department, 


COMMERCE. 


Power to.make laws with respect to trade and commerce with other countries 
and between the States was vested in the Commonwealth Parliament, and 
control of the Customs and Excise Department was transferred to the 
Commonwealth in the year 1901. Following on alterations in the financial 
arrangements between the Commonwealth and the States, the Federal 
Government ceased to collect particulars of the interstate trade from 13th 
September, 1910; consequently the figures shown in this chapter relate only 
to oversea trade—that is, to the trade of New South Wales with countries 
beyond Australia. 


The Customs Act of 1901 provided the necessary machinery to 
administer matters relating to Customs, and prescribed the manner in which 
duties were to be computed and paid. The Customs (Inter-State Accounts) 
Act, 1910, repealed the sections of the Customs Act, 1901, which necessitated 
the keeping of accounts of dutiable goods passing between the States. 
The Act assigned to the Customs Department control over all goods for 
export, and, subject to restrictions under any enactment, extended the 
provisions of earlier Acts in regard to prohibited goods, payments of duty, 
weight and measurement, &c. ‘Tt provided also for supervision of preparation 
or manufacture for export of articles used for or with food or drink for human 
consumption, and established. conditions as to the purity and soundness of 
goods designed for export. 


Prior to the 16th December, 1921, various Customs Tariff Acts were in 
operation, but with the exception of the Customs Act, 1901-20, they were 
repealed by the Customs Tariff, 1921. The duties under this tariff were 
deemed to have been imposed on the 25th March, 1920. 


There .are three Tariff Rates:——British Preferential, Intermediate, and 
General. The first applies to goods the produce or manufacture of the 
United Kingdom, but its provisions may be applied wholly or in part to any 
part of the British Dominions. The Intermediate Tariff may be applied 
to any part of the British Dominions, or to any foreign country. 


In the 1911 Tariff, Great Britain received preference on 251 items, and 
in the 1914 tariff, on 310 items, ranging from 5 to 10 per cent—-in most 
eases the 5 per cent. rate prevailed, while under the 1921 tariff, Great 
Britain receives preference on 357 items, ranging from 5 to 20 per cent. 


For the further protection of local industries, the Customs Tariff (Industries 
Preservation) Act, 1921, was passed. The Act gives the Minister power to 
impose a ‘dumping duty i in cases where, after inquiry by the Tariff Board, 
it has been found that goods have been sold to an importer in Australia at 
an export price less than their fair market value at the time of shipment, 
also upon goods carried in subsidised ships at less than the prevailing rates 
of freight or at ballast rates of freight. 

Under the Tariff Board Act, 1921, a Board has been appointed 6 deal 
with matters such as the classification ‘of goods; ‘determination of value; 
disputes; new, increased, or reduced duties; bounties; ‘application | of 
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British Preferential Tariff or Intermediate Tariff to any part of the British 
Dominions or any foreign country; complaints that a manufacturer is taking 
undue advantage of the tariff by charging i high prices, or 
restricting trade, &c., &e. 


The value of goods imported, as shown in the tables throughout this 
section, represents the amount on which duty is payable, or would be payable 
if the duty were ad valorem. The value of goods subject to duty is taken to 
be the fair market value in the principal markets of the country whence 
exported, plus 10 per cent. to cover the cost of packing, insurance, freight, 
and all other charges. The value of goods exported is the value in the 
principal markets of the State. 


Imports AND EXPORTS. 


The total values of oversea imports and exports and the values per head 
of population for each year since 1911, are quoted below :— 


ee Per hoad of Population. 
80th June, Imports. Exports. Total Oversea 
Imports. Exports. Trade. 
£ £ end/|'£ada/] £04 
1911* 27,343,423 32,161,401 16 8 7 19 6 5 35 15 0 
1912* $2,303,630 32,988,529 1810 6 ! 18 17 1l 37 8 5 
1913" 32,350,663 32,839,789 17 15 6 18 010 35 16 4 
1914+ | 16,677,336 | 15,738,313 907 810 5 1711 0 
1915 27,323,243 28,107,025 1410 1 1418 4 29 8 5 
1916 33,379,698 40,975,416 17:12 6 2112 7 39 5 1 
1917 32,742,297 50,290,824 17 5 9 2611 #1 43 16 10 
1918 29,519,986 39,619,093 1 7 0 20 11 11 35 18 11 
1919 46,013,102 51,027,359 23 8 0 25 19 Oo 49 7 0 
1920 44,690,599 55,017,065 2118 7 26 19 1) 48 18 6 
1921 72,468, 388 52,601,806 34.13 7 25 3 5 5917 0 
"> # Year ended 81st December. + Half-year ended 30th June. 


_The rates for the years 1912 to 1920 inclusive, have been revised since 
last publication, in accordance with Census 1921 adjusted figures. . 


‘The value of the exports from year to year in normal times forms.a sure 
index of the progress of this country; the result of a rise or fall in the value 
of the staple commodities, or of a depression in production, being readily 
traceable in the corresponding rise or fall in the export values." — 


. Difficulty in connection with freights on account of war conditions | was 
a disturbing factor i in trade during the years 1914 to 1919. 
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The following table shows the chief countries from which New South 
Wales imported goods, also those to which goods were exported :— 


lmports. Exports. 
Country. " . 
1913. 1920-21. 1913. 1920-21, 
£ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom ... 18,107,138 | 36,213,537 | 11,904,424 | 20,650,150 
Canada j a 675,502 2,209, 126 145,875 125,242 
Ceylon 440,467 418,530 170,651 35,840 
Egypt See 12,256 ea 576,273 
Fiji... oa 403,623 263,416 379,476 636,934 
Hong Kong... 165,664 344,559 553,740 439,881 
India vas 1,175,707 2,748,872 220,260 478,683 
New Zealand 1,632,184 1,195,026 1,321,989 4,797,519 
Papua _ as sad 5 89,012 237 ,653 97,243 249,289 
South African Customs Union ... 53,350 168.907 339,207 463,902 
South Sea Islands... 17,250 406,799 34,804 658,100 
Straits Settlements 153,791 822,291 467,796 681,754 
Bismarck Archipelago os ses 729,556 oe 538,954 
Other British Possessiona... cal 6,491 75,159 30,593 365,715 
British Ports (for Orders) e see Nae ate 1,137,526 
Total, British Countries £) 22,911,179 | 45,845,667 | 15,666,058 | 31,865,762 
Belgium 3 a 1,078,518 510,110 | 2,769,861 | 2,732,907 
Bismarck Archipelago 1,659 oe 65,091 es 
China sa ies 41,655 134,399 114,12] 114,619 
Cuba a oe oe 1,642 1,651,194 2 <6 
Egypt °... if ae 12,028 Pe 48,098 st 
France is 2s bes 310,050 117,319 4,649,474 2,655,324 
Jermany 1,880,042 1,295 3,659, 676 628.101 
Italy... ve are ee 198,876 312,859 510,433 795,299 
Japan (inc'uding Formosa) 464,057 2,584,243 1,118,915 2,147,212 
Netherlands “as vee 104,996 107,081 99,261 409,503 
Netherlands Fast Indies ... 292,044. 2,056,253 396,688 | ~ 1,095,575 
New Caledonia. or 33,184 | 120,255 144,107 411,265 
Philippine Is‘ands... et 51,281 |, 88,095 192,675 235,354 
United States of America 4,251,541 | 16,831,890 1,831,470 7,368,469 
South Sea Islands .., Pr 143,992 33,743 396,685 162,707 
Sweden fe a 279,059 1,119,285 £,825 98,887 
Other Foreign Countries ... 294, 86U 952,700 1,177,549 1,056,950 
Foreign Ports (for Orders) on Rtas sate 824,072 
Total, Foreign Countries £] 9,439,484 | 26,620,721 | 17,173,731 | 20,736,044 
Total, all Countries ... £; 32,350,663 | 72,466,388 | 32,839,789 | 52,601,806 


The table shows very clearly the extent to which the trade with various 
Trade with Germany, as regards 


countries has been affected by the war. 


imports, has practically ceased, while there has been an enormous development 
of trade with the United States and Japan, and the trade with the Netherlands 
and Netherlands Hast Indies has assumed important dimensions. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE. | 


Of oversea imports in 1921, according to country of origin, 57 per cent. 
were of British manufacture or production. Approximately 50 per cent. 
of the total imports were shipped from the United Kingdom, 13 per cent. 
from British possessions, or a total of 63 per cent. from British countries, 
the difference in favour of...British.. shipments as against those of 
foreign countries being attributable to the advantages of Great Britain as 
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a transhipping. country.- The imports shipped from: foreign countries 
direct represented 37 per cent. of the total. Of the exports from New — 
South Wales, 61.per cent. were shipped to British countries, while of the 
total trade, 62 per cent. was British. 


The trade of the State is greater with the United Kingdom than with any 
other country. The real trade with the United Kingdom is not shown, 
however, because, in addition to foreign goods sent to Australia via London, 
@ proportion of the goods sent from New South Wales to Victoria and South. 
Australia is shipped eventually to the United Kingdom; -but some of the 
goods shipped to the United Kingdon: are destined for transhipment to 
foreign ports. The extent of the export trade with the United Kingdom 
may be gauged by the relation between the value of goods originating in, 
and the value of goods shipped from the United Kingdom. 


The volume of oversea imports divided under the heads of British Empire,, 

e., United Kingdom and other British countries, and Foreign countries is: 
shown in the following table. for the pre-war year, 1913, and for each year of 
the six years a 30th June, 192F. 


; Direct funporta f from— 
peas Bt EZ Foreign Total Imports, 
United Other British | Total Countries. 
. Kingdom. Countries. . 7 

£ ae £ £ £ 
1913* 18,107,138 4,804,041 22,911,179 9,439,484 32,350,663 
1916 15,608,510 6,434,638 22,043,148 11,336,550 33,379; 698; 
1917 15,722,209 6,285,552 | 22,007,761 | 10,734,536 | 32,742,290 
1918 10,514,972 6,394,583: | 16,909,555 | 12,610,481 | 29,519,986 
1919: 15,223,547 10,519,693. 25,748,240 20,269, 862 46,013, 102° 
1920 . a 17,511,059 8,810,532: 26,321,591 18,369,008 44,690,599). 
1921 36,2 L3, 537 9,682, 130 45,845,667 | 26,620,721 72,456,388. 


* Year ended 31st December. 


War conditions caused a diminution in the imports from the United 
Kingdom after 1913, and an increase in the trade from other British 
possessions and from foreign countries, notably the United States of America. 
and Japan. 


Stated as proportions » per cent.of the total imports, the following results 
are obtained, 


British Eimipire. f 
Year ended : r - Foreign, 
30th June. United Other British: otal. Countries. 
Kingdom. Countries. 
per cent.. |, per cent. per.cent. per cent, 
1913* | = 560 aves 70°8 29°2 
1916 |. 46-7 19°3 ° . 66-0 } 34:0 
1917 , 480 19°2 , 67:2 $2°8 
1918 . 856 Qt 57°3 43-7 
191% | ° 33+ 22-9". 56-0 44-0 
1920. 39-2 197 58°9 4i'l 


1921 .|. 500 . 33. 63:3 =| 86-7 
: - Year ended $ist December: : 
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The two tables just given relate to “ direct ” imports, but in the following 
table the imports have been assigned to the country of origin :— 


1913 1920-21. 
Country of Origin. aes i 
Value ins | Value. ss 
£ £ 
United Kingdom 15,367,428 475 32, 960,437 455 
Canada ... 359,022 11 |) 1,857,411 25 
India 1,221,849 3°7 2,801,457 3-9 
New Zealand ol 1,457,335 4°5 | 965,682 13 
Other British Countries 1,247,102 3-9 2,655,156 37 
Total, Empire 19,652,736 60-7 |, 41,240,143 | 56°9 
Germany 2,834,038 88 || 9,548 | 00 | 
Japan 2 467,666 1-4 | 2,612,079 |. 36 
United States a aes 5,329,850 16°5 17,399,757 24°70, 
Other Foreign Countries 4,066,373 P 12°6 11,204,861 15°5 
Total, Foreign Countries 12,697,927 39°3 31,226,245 43°] 
Total ... 32,350,663 | 100-0 72,466,388 1000 


If this table be compared with the preceding table, the extent to 
which foreign goods are transhipped in the United Kingdom will be 


apparent. 


For example, in 1920-21 the direct imports from the United 


Kingdom were 50 per cent. of the whole, but the proportion which was 
produced therein was 45 per cent. 


The value of the oversea exports from New South Wales in 1913, and in 
the six years ended 30th June, 1921, was as shown in the following table: 


British Empire. 
Year ended 7 Foreign Total 
SOU Jane United Other British | ; Countries. Exports, 
Kingdom. ~ Countries. i Total. | 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1913 * 11,904,424 3,761,634 15,666,058 17,173,731 32,839,789 
1916 15,320,054 5,076,785 20,396,839 20,578,577 40,975,416 
1917 23,906,117 12,698,164 36,004,281 14,286,543 50,290,824. 
1918 :17,267,342 10,661,804 27,929,146 11,689,947 39,619,093 
1919 23,584,416 m 13,927,893 37,512,309 13,515,050 51,027,359 
1920 26,009,277 | 10,965,772 36,975,049 18,042,016 55,017,065 
1921 20, 630,150 11,235,612 31,865,762 20,736,044 52,601,806 | 


‘ Year ended 3ist December. 


It will be seen from this table that, compared with 1913, Sires to the 
United Kingdom and to, other. British countries have more than doubled, | 
while the exports to. foreign countries have remained almost stationary. 
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The proportions per cent. of the total exports in the same years as in the 
preceding table were as follow :— 


British Empire. : 
"Year ended . Foreign 
30th June. United Other British Total Countries. 
, Kingdom. Countries. e 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent, 
1913* 36-2 115 47-7 52:3 
1916 37°4 Y24 49°8 50°2 
1917 47°5 24°71 71°6 28°4 
1918 43°6 26°9 70°5 29°5 
1919 _ 462 27:3 73°5 26°5 
3920 473 19°9 67:2 32°8 
1921 39-2 214 60°6 39°4 


* Year ended 31st December. 


Deane the period of the war there were great variations in the proportion 
of trade with British and with foreign countries. In the year ended 30th 
June, 1921, the exports of New South Wales to other countries of the British 
Empire represented 61 per cent. of the total, of which 39 per cent. were 
exports to the United Kingdom. The exports to foreign countries repre- 
sented 39 per cent. of the total. 


ARTICLES OF IMPORT. 


In order to show concisely the class of goods imported into New South 
‘Wales, oversea imports during the pre-war year, 1913, and the years ended 
30th June, 1920 and 1921, have been summarised, as shown. in the table 
below. The figures represent oversea imports only, as interstate transfers 
are not available. 


Classification of Imports. 1913. 1919-20. ° 1920-21. 
£ £ £ 
Foodstuffs of Animal origin ws 367,881 709,072 489,715 
Foodstufts of Vegetable Origin, ‘and Salt -..| 1,450,580 2,461,153 3,952, 953 
Beverages (non-alecholic) and substances used 
inmaking. .. 790,189 2,202,685 1,013,328 


Spirits and Alcoholic Liquors, including ‘Spirits 
for Industrial Purposes, and Pharmaceutical 


Preparations subject to duty as spirits... 927,644 564,161 950,572 
Tobacco and etepatenony thereof wae ada 609,570 |, 1,980,036 2,833,059 
Live Animals ; . $6,131 98,776 52,512 
‘Animal Sub-tances (mainly unmanufactured) 

not Foodstuffs.. ved 185,376 793,765 831,369 
Vegeta bie Substances and non-manufactured 

Fibres ... er sae oe soe bes 539,288 2,402,919 2,786,443 
Apparel see wee vee one ees aoe 2,325, 935 2,191,124 3,669,014 
Textiles .. ee Sick. cas | 4,745,852 8,138,822 | 14,877,948 
Manvfactured Fi bres iat Ge a eee a uid $81,466 615,372 1,735,916 
Oi's, Fats, and Waxes... ae eae se 800,873 1,800,646 3,256, 307 
Paints and V»rnishes 3 5 oe 243,613 194,157 294,054 
Stones and Minerals used Industrially... ae 102,292 118,575 124,733 
Specie et 160,955 6,631 10,343 
Metals, unmanufaetured, ‘and Ores Gnclading 

Bultion) : ist aoe we) 1,094,321 127,237 131,109 
Metals, parily manufactured Wei ty. lee see 578,897 393,254 522,835 


‘Machines and Machinery... —... aes «| 2,218,755 2,296,411 4,435,952 


~ oo 
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AnticLes oF Import— continued. 
Classification of Importa. 1913. 1919-20, 1920-21. 
£ £ £ 
Other Manufactures of Metals... - ae 4,907,880 7,043,795 | 12,187,099 
Indiarubber and Indiarubber Manufactures 278 263 681,630 841,397 
Leather and Manufactures of Leather and! 252,344 296,972 374,273 
Substitutes therefor ... she ive 
Wood and Wicker, raw and manufactured 1,598,287 1,738,253 2,687,272 
Earthenware, Cements, China, Glass and Stone- 
ware... a whe wae re 647,706 574,071 1,336,809 
Paper oes is a se 16 es &91,984 1,314,315 3,127,371 
Stationery A ahs oe ve 458,079 *577,940 858,050 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Fancy Goods 705,927 1,120,925 1,345,558 
Optical, Surgical, and Scientific Instruments ... 495,204 685,711 740,260 
Drugs, Cheniicals, and eetiliners ree - 863, 934. 1,443,242 2,146,337 
Misceilanedus ae a Ann Pe 33 3,141,425 2,119,449 | - 4,905,800 
Total Imports te ie 32,350,663 44,690,5£9 | 72,466,388 
The great bulk of the imports consists of manufactured articles. Unmanu- 


factured or mainly unmanufactured goods were valued at £7,068,081, or 
only 9-8 per cent. of the total value, and manufactured goods at £65,398,507 


or 90-2. per cent: 


In the following table eleven classes of imports shown in the previous 
table have been arranged in order of importance, and the chief items in each 


class are shown. 


ri Value of . Value of 
Article. Import. Article. Import. 
Appre!, Textiles and Manufactured £ | Beverages— Non Alcoholio— £ 
Fibres — : \ Ten 813,208 
Cotton—Pved or printed a «| 4,100,143 | Cocon beans 122,161 
3 White bleached es -| 1,848,187 |) tobacco— 
idle ee ee - 1 peel Unmanutfactured Sh? 2,678,160 
ii —s a a .| 1,420, fas 
a Woollens ae «| 2,561,232 eeele anes 1,766,784 * 
Socks. “tas 8 1,120,666 Boone rene "447/468 
RageandSacks . 1. 1,601,026 Writing and T P dio h: 
Canvas aud Duck : me 419,355 riting and vpewriting apor pee 
Sewing Silke ae 720,534 Wrapping. - as a 284,629 
Trimmings and Ornaments 32 449,883 |/ Oils, Fats, Waxes— 
Lace for Attire .. 471,240 Petroleum oe 1,375,614 
Machines and Machinery, “other Manu- Kerosene .. os 459,773 
factures of Metala— Lubricating Mineral 523,974 
Chassis for Motor Cars.. sa beetle Paraffin .. oe ae 04,354 ° 
Metal Manufactures, other 368,179 * 
. fa aa Wood and Wicker— “ 
Bschines sng! Machinery, neh) 1,146,288 || “Undressed Timber... 1,362,443 
Corrugated, gatvanised .. . 759,821 New Zealand White Pine 506,587 
Galvanised .. eA 292,748 || Drugs, Chemieals, and Fertilisers— 
Plain, not galvanised . 1,093,866 Proprietary Medicines . . 259,624 
Tinned Plates and Sheet - .. 1,432,575 Drugs and Medicinal Preparations « as 150,736 
Pipes and Tubes.. : Ay 815,068 Toilet Preparations ae 138,968 
Tools of Trade 673,168 
Dyname Electric Machines 608,848 ee - : 
AMeCOS .. oe oe . 353,081 
Ee tole bane 388,285 Fancy Goods. 885,358 
F Sngar of Vegetablo rigia— .. | +2,980,186 Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks. _ 307,486 
Rice os a Py ae ..| | 118,590 || Other Classes— ‘i 
Maize on 40,074 Sking and Hides... 258,411 
Vegetable Bubstances and Fibres— Fish in Tins a ‘ wae 251,894 
Copra os bis - «-| 1,182,886 Rubber. Tyres .. oa of 484,746 
Linseed are Se a iis 624,805 Cable and Wire, covered z ea 565,998 
Kapok .. vie an ea ei 119,814 lron and Steel—Bar, Rod, ‘Angle 378,817 
Resins ia att Mee ae oo aa 195,902 Films for Kin emetographa 1 225,878 < 


— 
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ARTICLES OF EXPorT. 


Exports from New South Wales consist chiefly of goods produced or manu- 
factured in the State. Re-exports include produce of other Australian 
States and produce of other countries. 7 


_ A classification of the total exports to oversea countries during the: pre- 
war ‘year, 1913, and the-years ended 30th June, 1920 and 1921, is shown 
below :— 


. 


Classification of Exports. 1913. | 1919-20, 1920-21. . 
£ £ £ 

Foodstuffs of Animal origin wal 8,677,455 4.930,061 6,015,205 
Foodstuffs of Vegetable origin, and Salt ..| $8,547,145 | 3,655,562 | 12,598,106 
Beverages (non- alcoholic) and substances used 

in making 38, 054 341,773 99,194 
Spirits and Alcoholic Liquors, including ‘Spirits H 

for Industrial Purposes and Pharmaceutical 

Preparations subject to duty as Rone ga! 64,264 400,534 |. 380,706 
Tobacco and Preparations thereof a eo 56,504 230,982 211,226 
Live Animals ais ; 78,832 105,974 102,856 
Animal Substances (mainly unmanufactured), : 

not Foodstuffs .. es ..,| 14,051,907 | 26,795,247 | 14,934,194 
Vegetable Substances and non-manufactured 7 

Fibres ... wats oe ash ees ive 64,565 741,117 | 1,149,362 
Apparel bie or ies es eh a 81,363 | 741,950 | 688,910 
Textiles pers es ar te sill 82,649 | 572,757 388, 146 
Manufactured Fibres ee as eee we 34,510 | 136,397 | 72,480 
Oils, Fats. and Waxes... <3 Bie «| 1,167,088 | 2,003,374 1,079,866 
Paints and Varnishes . eae 10,612. | 233,413 177,515 
Stones and Minerals used Industrially .. | 1,132,287 | 899,656 | 2,245,307 
Specie ie os “8 sh ad 905,217 | 1,683,742 3,709,612 

i 

Metals, unmanufactured, and Ores nis ..| 6,089,162 6,213,813 3,431,283 
Metals, partly manufactured _... wie sd Bee 25,743 317,610 316,796 
Machines and Machinery ae i ve 111,592 264,320 381,645 
Other manufactures of Metals... oe eal 209,129 752,013 948,214 
Indiarubber and Indiarubber Manufactures... 33,304 116,548 104,405 
Leather and Manufactures of Leather, and 

Substitutes therefor ... was aie ie 387,118 1,361,474 623,009 
Wood.and Wicker, raw and manufactured... 305,212 291,439 644,823 
Earthenware, Cements China, Glass, and Stone- ; 

ware. ... aa ae aa dee le 19,850 127,798 170,221 

| 
Paper... or aoe re ss es a 14,984 66,227 64,614 
Stationery ... re ods ei arene a 63,629 |. 90,942 120,945 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Fancy Goods tah 54,883 97,332 _ 127,155 
Optical, Surgical, and Scientific Instruments ...| 61,534. 135,842 137,754 
Drugs, Chemicals, and Fertilisers sas wae 176,845 675,217 600,447 
Miscellaneous ee a oa aie 38 294,352 1,033,951 | 1,077,480 
Total Exports 2.00 1, us. £| 32,839,789 | 55,017,065, |. 52;601,806 


The principal articles of export ‘during the year ended 30th June, 1921, 
consisted. of staple animal substances, metals, animal and vegetable food, 
oils, and specie and bullion. 


EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN AND OTHER PRODUCE. 


‘During the year ended 30th June, 1921, the exports of Australian produce 
represented 91°8 per cent., and other produce 8:2 per cent. of the total exports. 
The following statement shows, for each of the years, 1910 and 1911, the value 
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of oversea exports under the three heads of ‘‘ New South Wales produce,” 
“Produce of other Australian States,” and of ‘‘ Other countries.” Since 
1911 the distinction between New South Wales produce and produce of other 
Australian States has not been made by the Customs Department. The two 
have been included together as Australian produce; consequently the table 
shows, after 1911, only the exports of Australian produce. 


Year ended nee ean sive of none of bl Percentage of total. _ 
delaras Produce. vee ” | Countries. Australian. | Other, 
£ £ £ £ 
1910* 27,677,088 | 2,660,263 | 1,698,100 | 32,035,451 94-7 5:3 
1911* 27,491,326 | 2,447,089 | 2,229,986 | 32,161,401 93-1 6-9 
V+ —- 
1912* 30,661,028 2,297,501 | 32,958,529 93-0 7-0 
31913* 31,135,169 1,704,620 | 32,839,789 94-8 5-2 
1916 38,656,163 2,319,253 | 40,975.416 94-3 BT 
1917 47,871,705 2,419,119 | 50,290,824 95-2 4:8 
1918 37,243,979 2,375,114 | 39,619,093 94:0 6-0 
1919. 48,621,036 . [ 2,405,323 | 51,027,359 95-3 4:7 
1920 : 50,924,449 4,092,616 | 55,017,065 92-6 7-4 
1921 . 48,302,717 4,299,089 | 52,601,806 | 91-8 8-2 


“* Year ended 31st December. 


Exports or Raw MAareriALs. 


The following table shows the value of the principal raw products of 
Australian origin exported :— 


o rn oO 
; ie | faz 
Article. Esporte, | 325 Article Ruperts. | BES 
Sea Soa 
a & 
Pastoral Produce — £ \ Mining £ 
Wool is so! 12,821,572 | 24°4 Lead Pig... aus 550,947 10 
Skins and Hide ..| 1,911,589 | 3°6 || Copper Ingot {| 2,101,014 | 4:0 
Meats wane} 1,684,242 | 3-2) Coal. 2. ..,| 2117426 | 4-0 
Leather : ch 624,078 ; 1°0] TinIngots ... ans 260,797 5 
Tallow se Pas 615,057 1-2 Ores 2... wah 113,527 2 
Lard. ro ie 101,621 #9, Tron and Steel Ingota 75,069 J 
Agricultural Produce— | | Forestry 
Wheat ae ...| 10,882,736 | 197 || Timber, Undressed...| 447,653 9 
Flour ... eee Fe 781,678 15 : 


A very considerable proportion of these articles goes to the United 
Kingdom. On reference to the tables on page 258, it will be seen that 
39°2 per cent. in value of the general exports ig consigned to the United 
Kingdom, and 21-4 per cent. to other British countries; 39-4 per cent. is 
shipped to foreign countries. 


RE-EXPORT TRADE. 


There is a large re-export of wool, chiefly the produce of Queensland, and 
a fairly large trade in provisions and manufactured articles of British and 
foreign production with New Zealand, New Caledonia, Fiji, and other islands 
of the Pacific. 
_ The returns do. not-disclose the value of the produce of the other Australian 
States, but the-value of the other produce re-exported during the year ended 
30th June, 1921, was £4,299,089.. The principal items-were : Copra, £1,044,194; 
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vessels, £533,150; sugar, £220,238; cotton-piece goods, £218,969; spirits, 
£138,550; rice, £117,054; machinery, n.e.i., £99,669; tobacco, £96,250; 
apparel and attire, £84,843; metal manufactures, n.c.i., £83,192; tea, 
£55,035; cameos and precious stones, unset, £46,576; benzine, petrol, and 
naphtha, &c., £46,297; timber, undressed, £45,777; kerosene and other 
refined petroleum oils, £43,917; woollen piece goods, £41,808; silk piece 
goods, £40,997; timber, undressed, £40,955. 


Surps’ STORES. 


In addition to the values of oversea exports shown already, considerable 
quantities of goods are sent away from New South Wales each year in the 
form of ships’ stores. The value of ships’ stores exported during 1920-21 
was £2,329,697, of which £2,028,728 was Australian produce, and £300,969 
ether produce. 


Following are details of the most important items of Australian produce 
exported as Ships’ Stores during the year 1920-21 :— 


Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 

Bunker coal .. Me tons 1,191,765 1,382,838 Flour... «. centals 21,563 26,239 
Meats— Fish, fresh ag ws Ib. 553,397 23,211 
Frozen Siar gil aie Yo. 2,875,887 90,056 Milk, preserved ae lb. 917,059 30,978 

- Fresh orsmoked .. Ib. 7,023,742 109,244 Potatoes es ae ewt, 30,767 19,030 
Baconandham .. lb, 367,148 32,744 Jams and jellies ee Yb. 329,356 12,459 

* Tinned a on lb. 51,638 8,245 Ale A as -. gals, 60,430 19,625 
Other ne ie ioe: 8,906 Cheese .. 5 oe Yb. 180,098 11,668 
Butter .. bie oa lb. 559,494 63,581 Sugar .. es ~ ewt. 2,259 6,108 


Sea Carriace oF Goons. 


The Sea Carriage of Goods Act, 1904, nullifies any clause in a Bill of Lading 
or similar document, covenanting or agreeing—(a) that the owner, charterer, 
master, or agent of any ship, or the ship itself, is relieved from liability for 
loss or damage to goods arising from the harmful or improper condition of the 
ship’s hold, or any other part of the ship in which the goods are carried, or 
arising from negligence, fault, or failure in the proper loading, stowage, 
custody, care, or delivery of goods which are to be carried in or by the ship; 
(b) to lessen any obligations of owner or charterer to exercise due diligence, 
and to properly man, equip, and supply the ship, to make and keep it sea- 
worthy, and to make and keep the hold, refrigerating and cool chambers, and 
all other parts of the ship in which goods are carried, fit and safe for their 
reception, carriage, and preservation; (c) or to lessen the obligations of 
master, officers, agents, and servants of any ship carefully to handle and stow 
goods, and to care for, preserve, and properly deliver them. 


Regulations under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905, prohibit 
the import and export of specified goods unless a trade description is applied 
to such goods; thus, a high standard quality of goods is assured. 


: Goods are inspected and examined, and in certain cases a declaration by 
the exporter must accompany the notice of intention to export. Approved 
goods for export are marked with an official stamp, butter and cheese are 
graded, and carcase meat, rabbits, and hares are classified and marked. 
Special instructions are issued to meat inspectors regarding supervision and 
inspection for export, and standard requirements are set for abattoirs and 
premises where meat is preserved for export. . 
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Customs anp Excise RevENUE 


The following statement shows the gross amounts collected in New South 
Wales under each division of the tariff during the year ended 30th June, 
1921, also the drawbacks, refunds, and the net collections :— 


3TOs8 


3 Draw- : Jat 
- ot get Collections Nes 
Tariff Division. paid into ee Refunds. | aonections. 
Revenue. ate 
Customs— | £ £ £ £ 
1, Stimulants, Ale, Beer, &e. .. oe ae a 833,362 214 675 832,473 
2. Narcotics ie 2 oe) oes o --| 1,172,900 ee 159,293 | 1,013,607 
3. Sugar .. ie ee 1,266 | 60 ie 1,206 
4. Agricultural Products and Groceries ne . 355,961 | 12,796 | 3,168 839,997 
5, Apparel and Textiles ns ais ‘od -.| 2,720,221 | 47,765 46,257 2,626,199 
6. Mefals and Machinery Se ace be ae 2,124,231 { 30,190 43,088 2,050,953 2 
7. Oils, Paints, and Varnishes. . ae ae ste 262,449 | 26,273 4,438 231,733 
8 Earthenware, &e. ie a6 ang bs uf 2%5,642 | 4,401 5,150 276,001 
9. Drugs and Chemicals “ ia me be 224,206 | 5,962 4,110 214,132 
10, Wood, Wicker, &c. .. a oh & 219,670 | 3,373 2.254 214,048 
11. Jewellery and Fancy Goods - Se at os 409,533 | 10,701 3,796 395,041 
32, Leather and Rubber . on ue Ais Sy 801,254 13,153 8,207 284,894 
33. Paper and Stationery is ae ak -_ 504, 020 3,915 9,343 490,762 
14. Vehicles 3 aie oa ee as 370,175 2,857 5,975 861,343 
15. Musical Instruments... Sos -, cos ce bo 314,088 309 782 112,997 
16. Miscellaneous - ee ale De ae 338.806 | 9,936 5,402 328,468 
Custoins Miscellaneous as wee a5 ae 29,353 | 2% 310 29,043 
Total, Customs Duties .. 3... «. = £} (10,267,140 } 171,910 297,248 | 9,797,982 
Excise— | 
Ber... 6.0 0. eae eee | 2,050,812 | 31,415 i 2,019,397 
Spirits : ae Ss és ne ie an 63U, 253 2,686 28 677,537 
Tobaceo so a ie oe =e rs os 586,760 ais 586, 76¢ 
Cigars ie es o a je. les ie 18,072 18,072 
Cigarettes... we}, 721,282 ee a 1,721,252 
Licenses—Tobacco .. ee - ie 6 3s 2,905 = os 2,905 
” Other... oe <a Sis 1,574 | ans x 1o74 
Total, Excise Duties .. 6. £| 5,061,626 | 34,101 | 28 | 5,027,497 
Total, Customs and Excise Duties .. “a £| -15,328,766 | 206,011 + 207,276 | 14,825,479 


The following table shows the net collections of Customs and Excise 
revenue during five years :— 


Year ended 30th June. 


1917. 1918. 1919. ‘1929, 1921. 


£ & 4& £ £ 
Customs Duties..  ..| 5,705,757 | 4,682,456 | 5,398,654 | 6,604,913 | 9,797,982 
Excige Duties .. ..| 1,716,645 | 1,938,115 | 2,836,683 | 4,011,019 | 5,023,018 


Licenses .. ie - 1,871 1,694 4,364 | > 4,398 4,479 


£| 7,424,273 | 6,617,265 | 8,239,701 | 10,620,330 | 14,825,479 


The increase in customs duty in 1920 is explained by the fact that the 
new tariff came into operation in March, and not only were higher duties 
levied during the next three months, but large stocks were taken out of bond 
in anticipation of the increased duties. The Excise Tariff, 1921, assented’ 
to on 16th December, operates on and from that date. 


Sydney is a distributing centre for the whole of Australia, consequently | 
the figures for New South Wales include customs receipts for goods _ 
which were, in the course of trade, transferred to and consumed in other. 
States. On the other hand, they do not include receipts for goods which 
were transferred from other States and consumed in New South Wales. 
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The following table shows the oversea trade at each port and customs 
station in New South Wales, with customs and excise revenue collected for 


the year ended 30th June, 1921 :— 


Customs and 


v . ; 
Port, or Station. 2 ee pease 
: Iniports, Exports. | Total. Collected. 
7 £ £ £ £ 
Sydney... aes sak iat ..-| 70,423,976 | 49,558,839 | 119,982,815 | 14,393,111 
Newcastle ne ee a «| 2,042,412 | 2,928,603 4,971,015 426,098 
Clarence River ... ot o30 cm Ms 16,648: [>> 16,648 ae 
Port Kembla ©... nee ous ie Mas 97,716 }- 97,716 i 
Allandale .. abe a oes a. tes as . 613 
Corowa (Wahgunyah) . ine sh ies ~ os 5,657 


72,466,388 | 52,601,806 | 125,068,194 | 14,825,479 


th 


New South Wales 


CoMMERCIAL COMMISSIONERS. 


‘New South Wales-is represented in Eastern Asia by a Commercial Com- 
nussioner, with headquarters at Kobe, Japan. The Commissioner is engaged 
in fostering the trade of the State in the important markets of eastern 
countries, and makes periodical tours of Japan, China, India, Philippine 
Islands, Netherlands India, and other portions of the East, closely watching 
for new opportunities for trade as well as taking steps to ensure the main- 
tenance of the existing trade. 


Reports are furnished by the Commissioner, giving in much detail the 
market prices, &c., for each commodity exported from New South Wales, 
also valuable advice to shippers and to the commercial community, 


In addition to the assistance given to commerce the Commissioner does 
useful work in diverting the stream of tourists in the East towards Australia. 


There is also a Trade Commissioner for the East appointed by the 
Federal Government, with headquarters at Shanghai; he will be assisted by 
two officers, one of whom will be stationed at Shanghai and the other at 
Hong Kong. . It is anticipated that this will result in opening up a very 
darge export trade with China. 


In connection with the British Board of Trade, a Trade Commissioner was 
appointed in 1908 for Australia, with an office at Sydney. He furnishes 
‘commercial information, and advises the British Board. of Trade generally 
with regard to openings for Imperial trade. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


_-Chambers of Commerce have been formed in New South Wales at thirty 
important.trading centres, namely, Sydney, Newcastle, Albury, Auburn and 
district, Ballina, Bankstown and district, Bellinger River, Bowral, Casino, 
Coff’s Harbour, Cowra,.Dungog, Forbes and district, Goulburn, Grafton, 
Grenfell and district, Hornsby and district, Hurstville and district, Illawarra, 
Inverell, Katoomba and Leura, Kempsey, Kogarah and district, Lismore, 
Liverpool, Maitland and district, Manilla, Orange, Parramatta, Young and 
district. The membership of the Sydney Chamber of Commerce as at June, 
1921, was 1,600, including 156 firms and public companies. 


SHIPPING. 


Owine to the geographic position of New South Wales, the progress of ‘the 
‘national industries is dependent to an unusual degree upon shipping 
facilities, and efficient transport services to maintain. regular and speedy 
communication are essential to obviate the difficulties of placing the staple 
products upon distant. markets in a satisfactory condition without unduly 
increasing the cost. Improvement in the methods of carrying perishable 
products has promoted the growth of a permanent export trade in such 
commodities as frozen meat and butter; and in the construction of modern 
ships special provision is made for this class of cargo. After a period of 
rapid expansion, the shipping services were greatly disorganised during the 
war period, but there has since been a marked revival. 


. At the principal ports wharfage accommodation has been extended steadily 
to keep pace with the growing requirements of trade, and modern appliances 
_ for loading and discharging cargo have been installed. 


REGULATION OF SHIPPING. 


The shipping of New South Wales is controlled by the State ‘Navigation 
Department and the Commonwealth Government, but within Port Jackson, 
control of shipping and matters incidental thereto are vested in the Sydney 
Harbour Trust. Ultimately the Commonwealth Government, under the new 
Navigation Act, will absorb the functions of the Navigation Department. 


The Commonwealth Navigation Act, 1912-1920, received the Royal Assent 
by an Order in Council on 14th February, 1921. The Act in its consolidated 
form contains 425 sections, but it was recognised that it would entail 
considerable administrative difficulty, and-disorganisation of the shipping 
trade generally, if the many new requirements of the Act were brought into 
operation simultaneously, It was therefore decided that operations of the 
Act should come into force sectionally. Seventy-eight sections and four 
schedules were proclaimed to become operative on Ist July, 1921. These 
sections relate to the coasting trade; and no ship, whether Australian, 
British, or Foreign is now permitted to ‘trade on the coast, unless licensed ta 
do so. 


Before license can be granted a certain standard of accommodation. for 
officers and crew must be provided, governing space allotted to each member 
of the crew, ‘ventilation, messrooms, approved pattern of bunks, hospital 
accommodation for certain classes of ships, supply of hot and cold water 
for showers, wash-basins, etc., suitable sanitary. accommodation, facilities 
for washing clothes, and adequate shelter for helmsmen. 


_ The provisions of the Act are greatly in advance of anything that has 
hitherto been enacted by any country for the well-being of its mercantile 
‘marine, and considerable expense has been incurred to have ships brought 
‘up to requirements; in several instances, many structural alterations had 
4o be effected. 


The Navigation Act does not prohibit the employment of coloured ibont 
‘on ships engaged inthe coasting-trade, and it is open to any vessel, whether 
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British or foreign (unless in receipt of a subsidy from a foreign government), 
and whether manned by white or coloured crew, to obtain a license on 
compliance with the provisions of the Act, but up to the present no oversea 
vessels such as the Orient, the P. and O., and the White Star lines have taken 
up licenses, consequently no cargo or passengers are being carried in such 
vessels between ports within the Commonwealth. 


All interstate and Australian registered foreign-going vessels have now 
been licensed. In the case of ships registered outside Australia the Act 
provides that before granting any license, security is to be given for com- 
pliance with the conditions of the license. 


The application of the Act to vessels engaged in trading exclusively within 
the limits of any one State was the subject of consideration before the High 
Court, which sat at Sydney in July, 1921. The Chief Justice, in giving 
judgment, intimated that the Court was unanimously of opinion that the 
Act could not be deemed applicable to vessels engaged in purely intra-State 
trade with respect to manning accommodation and licensing, judgment being 
reserved on other points. 


That part of the Act relating to Wireless Telegraphy on ships became 
operative on 1st October, 1921. All vessels engaged in the inter-State trade, 
and carrying more than twelve passengers, or of 1,600 tons gross regis- 
tered tonnage or upwards, and all other vessels conveying passengers to or 
from Australia, now carry an approved wireless installation and certificated 
operators and watchers according to the class of ship and nature of the trade 
engaged in. 

ther sections now operative are those governing the ability of ship- 
owners with respect to seamen left on shore suffering from sickness or injury 
contracted or received in the course of duty. 


On 1st March, 1922; further sections of the Act dealing with the engage- 
ment and discharge of seamen became-operative. These functions, formerly 
discharged by the State shipping offices, were taken over by the Common- 
wealth Mercantile Marine Offices. Stringent provision is made against 
supplying seamen by what is commonly known as “‘ crimping” 


Other sections provide that sailors shall possess a knowledge of the English 
language, and that former enemy aliens shall not be permitted to sign on 
Articles of Agreement. 


All foreign-going or inter-State vessels on voyages between consecutive 
ports of call which exceed 600 miles, and having 100 or more persons on 
board, must carry a duly qualified medical practitioner, and all such vessels 
having more than 10 and less than 100 persons on board must carry @ person 
qualified to render first aid. 


Under another section the doubtful concession of advancing one month’s 
wages at the time of engagement is prohibited. 


Other matters dealt with in the proclaimed sections include the following :-— 
Supplies for purchase by seamen; apprehension of deserters; disposal of 
stowaways; record of births, marriages and deaths; penalties for offences 
against discipline; harbouring deserters, and indentures of apprentices. 


The remainder of the Act, which deals with the issue of certificates of 
competency for officers, survey of ships, pilots and pilotage, Courts of Marine 
Inquiry, legal proceedings, and other miscellaneous matters, will be brought 
into operation on dates to be proclaimed, and will gradually absorb the 
functions hitherto carried out by the various State Departments of Navigation, 
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OvERSEA AND InTERSTATE SHIPPING. 


Vessels Entered and Cleared. 

In the shipping records, account is not taken of ships of war, cable-laying 
vessels, and yachts, consequently they are excluded from consideration in 
this chapter. Vessels are entered at the first port of call in New South 
Wales, and cleared at the port from which final departure is taken from the 
State. The repeated voyages of vessels are included, and where tonnage is 
quoted the figures relate always to the net tonnage. 

The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels 
arriving in and departing from all ports of New South Wales at intervals 


since 1901, ‘with the average tonnage per vessel, are shown in the following 
statement :— 


Ycar ended Entries. ( Clearances. | Poanene 

80th June. Vessels. | Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vere. 
1901* 2,760 4,133,200 2,853 4,274,101 1,498 
1906* 2,893 5,283,719 2,883 5,275,031 1,828 
19l1l¢ 3,127 6,822, 135 3,146 6,833,782 2,177 
2913" | 3,393 8,117,501 3,375 8,071,101 2,392 
1915 3,000 7,051,503 3,059 7,219,914 2,355 
1916 3,045 6,552,235 3,062 6,574,582 , 2,149 
1917 2,602 5,803,451 2,613 5,802,683 “9996 
1918 2,226 4,407,399 2,235 4,417,390 1,978 
1919 2,335 4,452,004 2,275 4,301,617 1,899 
1920 2,248 5,356,136 2,288 5,380,653 2,367 
1921 3,019 7,123,331 3,023 7,122,209 2,358 


* Year ended 31st December. 


In 1913, the year before the war, the tonnage of vessels entered was 
8,117,501, and of vessels cleared 8,071,101; from 1915 to 1919 there was a 
steady decline in the total tonnage, as well as in the average size of vessels 
entered and cleared, but there has been a remarkable improvement since, 
and the total tonnage in 1921 was little short of the total in 1915. Vessels 
with cargo represented 75 per cent. of the total tonnage entered in 1921, and 
96 per cent. of the tonnage cleared, Sailing ships represented 2 per cent. 
only of the total tonnage in 1921, as compared with 17 per cent. in 1901. 


NATIONALITIES OF VESSELS. 


The trade of the State of New South Wales, to a very great extent, is carried 
ander the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country and 
British Possessions being controlled by shipowners of the United Kingdom, 
and the interstate trade chiefly by local shipowners. The table below 
distinguishes British and foreign shipping at intervals since 1901. 


2 & Tonnage Entered and Cleared. ; Percentage, 

a5 : * 
z 3 | Australian, PhS | Foreign, Total. Australian, Peay Bersign . 
1901*) 3,348,502 | 3,714,217 | 1,344,582 8,407,301 39°8 44°2 16:0 
1906") 3,899,230 | 4,920,850 | 1,738,670 | 10,558,750 36°9 46°6 16°5 
1911*| 4,645,195 | 6,594,649 | 2,416,073 | 13,655,917 34'0 48°3 17V‘7 
1913*| 5,711,398 | 7,470,714 | 3,006,490 | 16,188,602 35°3 46:1 18°6 
1916 | 5,503,406 | 6,079,371 | 1,544,040 | 13,126,817 41°9 46°3 11°8 
1917 | 4,833,745 } 5,438,046 | 1,334,343 | 11,606,134 41°6 46°9 115 
1918 | 4,265,496 | 3,348,204 | 1,211,089 8,824,789 48°4 37:9 13°7 
1919 | 3,703,322 | 3,732,713 | 1,317,586 8,753,621 42°3 42°6 151 
1920 | 3,329,412 | 5,755,223 | 1,652,154 | 10,736,789 31:0 536 15:4 
31921 | 4,739,555 | 6,739,914.| 2,766,071. |.14,245,54 ) 33:3...) - 47°3 - 19°4 


* Year ended 31st December. 
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In 1901, of vessels trading with this State, thosé ownéd in Australia repre- 
sented 89-8 per cent. of the total; in 1918, 35 per cent., and in 1921, 33-3 per 
cent. of the total. a 


In April, 1918, the interstate steamers belonging to the principal Australian 
companies were requisitioned by the Commonwealth Government. The 
vessels were run as onc fleet, and by an economical arrangement of their 
‘employment it was possible to release from the coastwise trade of the 
Commonwealth a number of passenger steamers and cargo vessels, repre- 
senting approximately 45 per cent. of the interstate tonnage, and to 
despatch them to oversea ports. This arrangement was responsible to 
some extent for the decrease in the Australian tonnage in the years ended 
June, 1918 to 1920. The influenza epidemic, which necessitated restrictions 
on the movement of the vessels, and industrial disputes were also factors 
which contributed to the decline in the Australian tonnage. The steamers 
were released from Government control in April, 1920, but the owners, who 
are associated as the Australasian Steamship Owners’ Federation continue 
to run them as one fleet in order to obtain the greatest efficiency. During 
the year ended June,.1921, there was a marked increase in the Australian 
tonnage, though it was a million tons below the pre-war level. 


The’ other British tonnage increased to a marked degree during the last 
two years, and in 1920-21 the proportion of the total tonnage was 47-3 per 
cént., or slightly higher than in 1913. 


The foreign shipping, which declined by 50 per cent. during the first year 
of the war period has advanced rapidly since 1918. 


A comparison of the shipping of the Australian States shows that the 
‘tonnage of New South Wales exceeds that of any other State. The following 
Statement shows the entries and clearances during the year ended 30th 
Jurie, 1921. 


¥ 
Oversea and Interstate. 


State. \ Entries. Clearances, 
- = “| =a : 3 
Vessels, Tonnage, | Vessels. Tonaare. 
New South Wales... .. | 3,019 | 7,123,331 | 3,023 | 7,122,209 


Victoria... Sus «| 25246 4,663,126 | 2,248 4,651,818 


Quéeénslatd .. wc} 766 1,771,889 779 | 1,784,023 
Western 'Australia 2. | 795 | 2,843;470 789 | 2:825)586 
Tsémenin wc. 6. ose] 1,089 $13,399 | 1,085 “SLL, 744. 


Northérh Tortitory al “80 ‘65301 30 ‘65,308 


[ 
‘Mouth-Australia ww. 947 E 9,887,035 | 949 | 2,918,848 


‘The war catiseda ma&terial ‘alteration in foreign thltinge,as maybe gatheréd 
from the statément below, which whows the ‘number ‘arid toiiiiage ot shippitg 
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of the principal nationalities that entered and eleared the ports of New 
South Wales in the last two financial years, as compared with 1913 :— 


Entries and Clearances. 


Tonnage— 
= Percentage of each 
Nationality 1913.* 1919-20. 1920-21, Nationality. 
of Shipping. 


Vessels. |,Tonuage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. |Vessels. | Tonnage. | 1913.* |1919-20. |1920-21. 
j : 


British— 
Australian .. ..| 3,281 | 6,711,398] 2,180 } 3,829,412 2,904 | 4,730,555}  36°3 31°70 33°38 
New Zealand oe 771 | 1,359,138 312 | 348,091 2¢9 | 321,420 8-4 32 32 


: : . \ 
United Kingdom ..| 1,589 | 6,081,117] 1,234 5,859,128 | 1,668 | 6,267,994 37°5 49°9 44-0 


Other British G2 22.) 30,459 40 48,004 | 74} 150,500 2 5 sa 

Total .. .-| 5,613 |18,182,112| 3,775 9,084,635 | 4,885 11,479,469 | 814 86 | 806 

-Foreign— —_— | - | — ba — oe 

Denmark .. .. 2 768 5 20,728 | 16 58,790 0 9 “4 
France... 150 | 313,252 102 | 148, S50 | 103 | 129,748 19 14 > 
Germany .. a 487 | 1,533,728 | 95 7 
ltaly 2, sh 29 47,770 18 | . 51,130 29 | 107,610 a) 5 s 
Netherlands ey ‘52 | 128,870 58 | 179,574 i 97 | 315,795 8 17 22 
Norway .. .. 183 | 353,843 18 38,664 93 | 179,041 2°2 8 1:3 
Sweden... is 23 57,648 10 26,659 | 39 | 121,353 “4 2 9 
Japan Ge, dae 103 | 332,471 326 | 795,702 444 | 1,159,016 20 74 81 
United States of . \ 

America ss 76 | 148,853 924 | 381,542 290 | 604,454 9 36 4-2 
Other Nationalities 50 89,292 5 14,254 46 | 90,275 6 1 6 

Total .. ..| 1,155 | 3,006,490 761 1,652,164 | 1,157 | 2,766,071 18°6 154 194 

i 


100°0 100°0 100-0 


Grand Total ..|  €,768 16,188,602 | 4,536 |10,736,789, 6,042 14,245,540. 


* Year ended 31st December. 


The most notable alterations in the foreign trade ate the cessation of 
German shipping, which represented 9- per cent. in 1913, and the increases 
in the tonnage of ships belonging to the United States of America and Japan. 

The French line which maintained a regular service with New South 
Wales before the war, has not been fully restored,.and Norwegian tonnage 
also has declined. The inauguration of regular services between Europe 
and Australia by Dutch; Italian, and Danish lines has resulted in a marked 
increase in the torinage belonging to these nations. 

Direction of Shipping Trade. 

A comparative statement of the tonnage entered from and cleared for 
various countries is shown in the following table. The countries have been 
grouped according ‘to geographic position in order te indicate os far as 
practicable, the growth or ‘décline of shipping along the main trade routes. 
The shipping reéords, however, ‘do not disclose the full,extent of communi- 
dation between New South: Wales and othér countries, as they relate only 
to ‘terminal ports atid are exchisive of the ‘trade with interrmediate ports,. 
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some of which are visited regularly by many vessels on both outward and 
inward journeys :— 


1911. | 1913. 1920-1921. 
Country. 
Vessels.| Tonnage. Vessels.) Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. 
Australian States ase .../3,519 | 6,528,328 | 3,931 | 8,087,899 3,206 6,382,297 
New Zealand ... wd ...| 623 | 1,223,238 649 | 1,453,215 769 ; 1,473,057 
Europe— 
United Kingdom... | 491 | 2,156,818 477 | 2,373,487 437 | 2,282,148 
Belgium eats eon ) 21 62,842 29 92,631 36 141,067 
France ie ioe we} = 46 131,138 38 110,352 27 83,700 
Germany ie ba «| 191 631,983 216 759,364 7 26,157 
Italy ... ane ies veal | wee _ 2 6,581 a 43,370 
Netherlands ... Ses | 3 5,853 2 5,954 17 70,922 
Sweden eas wad ARs 16 37,013 ||}. 20 51,657 26 88,659 
Other ... wee oe ose 3 7,983 19 40,918 19 62,436 
Total aay aii «| 771 | 3,033,630 803 | 3,440,944 || 582 | 2,798,459 
Africa— . 
Egypt ... a Bee Seabees ts sae aie 36 123,624 
Union of South Africa «| 44 90,578 56 120,584 35 71,743 
Other ... ne wn xe 15 23,457 13 28,490 10 30,489 


Total ... ove ee) 59 114,035 | 69 149,074 81 | 225,856 


North and Central America— 


Canada toe is we) AT 164,027 52 205,650 61 250,368 
United States.. one vo) 195 448,798 216 576,943 229 725,231 
Other ... a os we} Il 25,568 13 35,708 9 27,541 


Total ... oes a} 253 638,393 281 | 818,301 299 1,003,137 


South America— 


Chile... ie eae we) 245 564,608 207 504,734 78 156,336 
Peru... west” hee «| 51 74,977 31 54,273 11 14,618 
Other ... age cae vey 42 68,544 63 113,729 7 12,740 

Total ose oo e338 708,129 301 672,736 96 183,694 


Asia and adjacent Islands— 
China (including Honehong) 24 37,025 29 47,168 51 107,319 
India ... a wl 63 190,244 59 179,393 91 288,928 
Japan ... sa 99 251,972 103 273,960 119 354,622 
Netherlands, East Indies ...| 54 127,255 90} 248,512 184 | 489,499 
Philippine Islands... es 44 125,848 16 43,201 37 88,477 
Straits Settlements ... ee 61 141,576 69 160,124 104 271,410 

Other ... abe ore eel ee a ae kee eee 5 16,991 


Total .., pee oo! 345 873,920 366 952,358 591 | 1,617,246 
Pacific Islands— 


Fiji... = we} 81 156,393 80 173,467 58 129,643 
Ha aijan Islands oe «| 20 43,367 22 55,735 7 17,291 
Nauru . etic. ote 6| 16,304 15 26,861 47 $9,335 
New Caledonia. one «| 69 126,631 15 164,538 125 119,828 
Ocean Island “eee eel 28 64,210 29 63,727 45 75,654 
Other ... soa vee ee 161 129,339 147 129,747 136 120,043 


Total .. vue wl 365, 536,244 | 368! 614,075 | 418 | 561,794 


’Grand Total _...( 6,273 |13,655,917 6,768 (16,188,602 6,042 14,245,540 
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This comparison shows that since the suspension of trade with Germany 
there has been a marked increase in the trade with Eastern ports. The 
shipping between New South Wales and China, Netherlands East Indies, 
and the Philippine Islands, has doubled, and considerable increases have 
occurred in the trade with the Straits Settlements, India, and Japan. The 
shipping with the United Kingdon has not regained the pre-war level, but the 
trade with the other European countries, except France, has grown, the increases 
being considerable in respect of Italy and the Netherlands. Trade with 
North America has increased, but the tonnage trading with South American 
countries is less than one-third of the pre-war figure; the decline is the 
result of restrictions on the export of coal from New South Wales during the 
war, which caused this trade to be diverted. The Fiji trade has declined, 
owing mainly to the fact that bananas are now subject to a heavy import 
duty. However, the shipping trade with Fiji, Hawaiian Islands, and the 
African ports, 1s much greater than indicated in the table, as these are 
intermediate ports on the main trade routes. Trade with Ocean Island and 


Nauru, which contain rich deposits of phosphates, has grown to important 
dimensions. 


Of the total tonnage in 1921, vessels from and to other Australian States 
represented 45 per cent. The United Kingdom furnished the next largest 
tonnage with 16 per cent., followed by New Zealand with 10 per cent. The 
United States had 5 per cent., Netherlands East Indies 3 per cent., Japan 
2 per cent., India and Ceylon 2 per cent. In 1913 Germany headed the 
foreign tonnage. 


The advantage offered by the New South Wales trade to shipowners is 
illustrated by the large amount of tonnage entries in ballast, and the small 
number of clearances without cargo. Many vessels arriving in ballast come 
from ports of neighbouring States, where they have delivered a general 
cargo, and, having been unable to obtain a full return freight, have cleared 
for Newcastle, in this State, to load coal. In 1920-21 the tonnage entered 


in ballast amounted to 1,784,046 tons and the clearances to 270,175 
tons. 


Surppinc ENTERED aT EacH Port. 


The following statement shows the number and tonnage of vessels, 
oversea and interstate, which entered the various ports of the State during 
the last five years :— 


Port Jackson Port Hunter Port Twofold Ba: 

Year (Sydney). (Newcastle), Kembla. (Eden). ¥| Other Ports, 
ended ences f 

30th 3 a a a a | 

June. | 3 lronnage.| # |Tonnage. | & |Tonnage| % [Tonnage. g |Tonnage, 

Ls | > Js | > > | 
Hl 5 

1917 | 1,785 |4,502,758 | 692 |1,170,868 | 38 | 59,875 | 49.) 54,607 38 | 15,843 
1918 | 1,511 |3,297,621] 620 |1,031,506! 38 | 55,236 ) 12) 12,057 45 | 10,979° 
1919 | 1,573 |3,223,631 676 [1,172,724 41 + 43,709 4 2,552 41 9,388 
1926 | 1,487 |3,812,772 | 606 |1,460,916 | 36 ) 71,162 6 8,245 23 8,041 
1921 | 1,869 /4,772,182 |1,082 |2,255,040| 42 | 85,514 5 8,389 21 3,296 


— 
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In the foregoing statement Intra-State shipping is excluded, but the 
following table shows particulars of all shipping—State, Inter-State, and 
Coastwise—at each port of New South Wales. 


1919-20. 1920-21. 
i Beare, | tonnage. | feels | tonnage 

‘Bateman’s Bay: - ei 82 15,302 103 15,172 
Bellinger River : 128 16,348 124 19,790 
Byron Bay... : 122 70,039 136 73,417 
Camden Haven ‘ 82 11,167 Y03 13,080 
Cape Hawke .., Pi 144 15,135 123 14,863 
Clarence River : 183 59,590 204 65,607 
Coffs Harbour ; 362, 110,930 315 - 95,143 
Crookhaven ... : 54 6,106 54 8,285 
Eden (Twofold Bay)... 4 93 34,480 109 32,450 
Kiama .. ae ; 345 58,315 355 57,047 
Lake Macquarie Be wee . 2 82 4 | 363 
Macleay River P a 178 36,133 200 37,392 
Manning River i 75 7,695 69 6,223 
Moruya is, en 56 9,170 75 10,955 
Nambucca River nae 82 11,832 74 10,785 
Narooma oa as 62 6,101 60 5,826 
Port Hunter (Newcastle) whe 4,877 3, 679, 691 5,931 4,637,622 
Port Jackson (Sydney) . dead 7,545 5,803, "384 8,698 7,236, 253 
Port Kembla (Wollongong) aed 397 82,869 416 88,417 
Port Macquarie on] 129 25,235 114 22,732 
Port Stephens Pr, 7 512 43,333 © 539 41,999 
Richmond River a sad 205 72,320 196 66,631 
Tweed River ... iis ean rm 51 7,246 39 4,855 
Woolgoolga ... ie ss wi 90 23,013 87 21,125 
Total 15,856 10,205,516 18,128 12,586,032 


Sydney is one of the chief ports of the world, as appears from a comparison 
of its oversea and interstate shipping entries (entirely exclusive of coastal 
trade) with the returns of other ports. 

Including oversea, interstate, and coastwise shipping, 8,698 vessels, having 
a net tonnage of 7,236,253, entered Sydney Harbour in the year ended ‘30th 


June, 1921. 


Appended are the latest tonnage figures, including coastwise, for the 
principal ports of Australasia and the United Kingdom; the figures include 
tonnage which arrived at the respective ports, although not recorded as 
entered by the Customs Department :— 


2 Tonnage. . |! - Tonnage. 
Port, Arrivals incl. Port. Arrivals inel. 
Coastwise, Coastwise. 
Ausiralia— England— 
Sydney 7,236,253 || London aa «| 13,600,598 
Melbourne ... 8,226,493 || Liverpool (including 
Newcastle ... oa 4,637,622 || Birkenhead) 10,745,787 
’ Port Adelaide* ...) 2,607,064 |! Cardiff 9,285,736 
Brisbane... ... 1,905,111 } Newcastle and Shields 7,900,801 
Fremantle ... wet 25326,551 Newport ... 2,826,556 
Townsville a 881,416 || Hull Ses “3 3,286,441 
Albany . 451,687 || Falmouth ... | 1,644,639 
Hobart... a 429,022 Sentiond: = ; 
Glasgow doe § 3,438,055 
New Zealand— Leith des 2 1,251,084 
Wellington 2,825,636 {| Ireland— 
Auckland ... 1,886,778 Dublin _ as 2,554,529 
Lyttelton ... 1,528,923 Belfast oes ‘ok 2,582,874 


* Exclusive of Coastwise Shipping—not available, 
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River TRAFFIC. 

‘The extent of the waterways of New South Wales was shown in the 1914 
issue of this Year Book. Relatively to other countries, New South Wales 
has few inland waterways, but is dependent upon railways and ocean shipping 
as the principal agencies of transportation. Qn the coastal rivers there 
is some traffic apart from the vessels trading between the river ports and 
Sydney, but its extent is not recorded. 

On the inland rivers there is considerable traffic after a season of good 
rainfalls, The Murray River is navigable for 150 miles above Albury, or 
1,590 miles from its mouth. Its tributaries, the Kyalite or Edwards River, and 
the Wakool River, are navigable for 400 miles, as far as Deniliquin; 
the Murrumbidgee and the Lachlan Rivers combined provide 900 miles 
of navigable waterway; and the Darling is navigable in time of freshets 
as far as Walgett, 1,758 miles from its confluence with the Murray. Al- 
together, the Murray. River system provides 4,200 § miles of waterway, 
more or less navigable, principally for flat-bottomed barges and other small 
craft. The volume of traffic on these rivers is not recorded. 

WRECKS AND DISASTERS. 

Wrecks and shipping casualties occurring to British merchant shipping 
on the coast of New South Wales are investigated by Courts of- Marine 
Inquiry, of which some account is given in the chapter of this Year Book 
relating to Law Courts. The following statement shows such wrecks and 
casualties reported since 1916 :— 


Year British Vessels. Test Crews and ; 
ended { Wa Tonnage. Passen- |Lives Lost, 
30th Ju Steam. | Motor. pene: Total. gers. 

1916 5 6} 4 15 3,466 81 4 
1917 11 2 13 6,554 314 6 
1918 4 | axe 4 7,522 208 4 
1919 5 ooo | 1 6 1,214 64. 30 
1920 4 1 eas 5 T15 109 vi 
1921 6 . | 1 f 1,475 | 133 36 


The majority of the vessels reported are smaH coasters under 200 tons. 
The figures given above do not include vessels which left the ports of the 
State and have been recorded as missing. 

Two life-boat stations are maintained, one at Sydney and the other at 
Newcastle, and the whaleboats at the pilot stations are fitted for rescue 
service. Subsidised steam tugs are available also for the purpose of 
assisting vessels in distress, and life-saving appliances are kept at certain 
places along the coast. A considerable number of vessels trading-in Aus- 
tralian waters are fitted with wireless telegraphy apparatus. 

The Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales is 
maintained by public subscriptions, unsubsidised by the State, to afford 
relief in cases ot distress to dependents of seamen belonging to New South 
Wales who have lost their lives or sustained injury in the discharge of their 
duties, to relieve crews of vessels and necessitous passengers wrecked in 
New South Wales waters, and to encourage acts of bravery by granting 
awards for meritorious deeds in saving human life. The relief granted on 
account of maritime disasters during the year ended 30th June, 1921, 
amounted to £586. 

Pinot anpD Rocker Stations. 

Pilotage on the coast of New South Wales is a State service.. The services 

of pilots must be engaged for all vessels not. specifically exempted, and 
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certificates of exemption from pilotage for the. various ports of the State are 

granted, after examination, only to British subjects, and may be used only 

in respect of British ships registered. in Australia or in New Zealand, and 

engaged in trade in Australasia and the South Sea Islands, or in uieae 
Coastai and Harzour Licuts. 

On account of the unbroken regularity of the coast and the almost aunalees 
absence of islands, navigation along the coast of New South Wales is exceed-’ 
ingly safe. | The coast line is 700 miles long, and there are no less than 
twenty-eight lighthouses—an average of one for every 25 miles of coast. 

In addition, lighted beacons and leading lights are placed for the safety 
of harbour navigation in the ports of Sydney, Newcastle, Narooma, Port 
Kembla, Ulladulla, and Moruya, and on all Northern rivers. 

In Port Jackson the question of efficient lighting has received considerable 
attention; leading lights have been erected, and lights on buoys mark the 
channels. Electric fog-bells are used in times of fog. ;In Port Hunter 
leading lights have been placed, and there are fog-bells. 


Z| | e 
Location of Lighthouse. se Description of Light. | Colour of Light. aa e 
zs | 23 
{ Nauti- 
i cal 
t . 
Sy ten ae | miles, 
Green Cape 37 16 | Flashing | White... ...] 19 
Twofold Bay (Eden) (Lookout 37 4 | Fixed | Red... . 7 
Point). 
Montague Island—Summit —...|36 15 | Fixed and aia .| White ... ..{ 20 
Bateman’s Bay ..|85 441 Fixed ee . Red... AAV 
Viladulla (Warden Head) 35 22 | Group Flashing ae ei White ... | 1d 
Jervis Bay (Point Perpendicular) 85 5 ” ere Ae wf 24 
Crookhaven River ‘ [34 54 | Fixed w| Red... wey 8 
Kiama St ane - ...(34 40 | Group Flashing | White ... we 15 
Wollongong sek ues «(94 25 “3 Pen a sod | 10 
Bellambi ... .- (B4 22 Occulting Se .... White and Red 8 
Cook’s River (Botany Bay) .../38 57 | Fixed ee ..| White ... alts 
Port Jackson, Sydney— | 
Macquarie (Outer South Head)|33 51 | Flashing ise eal. MS's on we] 25 
Hornby (Inner South Head).../33 50 | Fixed st Seal £95 eee ..| 14 
Broken Bay (Barrenjoey) .../33 35 . re «| Red... s| 10 
Norah Head : ...(83 17 | Flashing se ...| White ... | 18 
Port Hunter, Newcastle— i 
Poot Head (Summit) ....82 55 | Group Flashing eta oe el. UF. 
ort Stephens— : White and] |W. 14 
Beephans Point ; 32 45 | Alternating Flashing, Fi Red R. 8 
Nelson Head (Summit) ... wel oa | Fixed ty ae wee \ ye Ag 
Sugarloaf Point (Seal Rocks) ...|32 26 Flashing ing «| White ... wef 22 
(same Tower) ...| ... | Fixed ey .../ Green ... | 8 
Forster, Cape Hawke (anchorage)/32 11 Ho swe Seat 6 
Crowdy Head (Summit)... —_.../31 51 | Group Flashing __...! W hite and { Me a 
Tacking Point... ves + {31 29 3 4 ..| White ... w| 12 
Smoky Cape ess -..|80 56 i i | sh 28 
Monument Rock, Trial Bay +-.(80 53 | Fixed ae me W hite and } a 4 
Coffs Harbour Jetty... 130 18 ‘s os ..| Redo... a 5 
South Solitary Island (Summit) 30 12] Flashing... ...| White ... | 20 
Clarence River... -|29 26 | Fixed col gg one «| 12 
Richmond River .., eae (28 52 | Group Flashing ath abs wee we] 12 
Cape Byron ee os +..|28 38 | Flashing ass ee eo | 26 
» (same Tower) w( .. | Fixed sia w| Red oa. | 8 
Tweed River (Fingal Head) ~.../28 11 a “ae ...| White ... ...| 12 


Distance visible.—-The distance is zalculated visible to an observer whose eye is elevated 15 fzet from the 
Be2- evel 
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Docks and SLIps. 


As the shipping traffic, employing vessels of considerable size, is 
concentrated at Sydney and Newcastle, accommodation, provided by 
the Government and by private enterprise, for building, fitting, and repairing 
ships in the State, is available at these ports. At Sydney ‘there are four 
graving docks, five floating docks, and six patent slips, and at Newcastle there 
are three patent slips. Other docking and building yards are established 
along the coast to mect the necessities of the smaller vessels engaged in 
coastal trade. 


At Cockatoo Island, which is under the control of the Department ot the 
Navy, there are two graving docks “ Fitzroy”? and “Sutherland,” the 
largest. of which (“Sutherland ”) is 633' feet long, and can accommodate 
a vessel 84 feet in breadth, and a draught of 30 feet. 


At Woolwich, the Morts’ Dock and Engineering Company, Ltd., has a 
graving dock 850 feet long which, at high tide, can take a ship drawing 28 feet. 
The same Company has three floating docks, the largest of which is 317 feet 
long, capable of lifting a vessel of 1,100 tons and drawing 13 feet. The 
Company also has three patent slips, the largest of which is 270 feet long, 
and able to take a vessel 36 feet wide, 1,500 tons in weight, and drawing 
11 feet forward and 16 feet aft. 

At Newcastle there are three privately-owned patent slips, the largest of 
which is 200 feet long, and can take a vessel 40 feet wide and 800 tons weight, 
drawing 8 feet forward and 12 feet aft. 

At four of the Northern rivers, there are graving docks under the control 
of the Public Works Department, the largest of which is 2144 feet long, 45 
feet wide, and can accommodate a ship with a draught of 10 feet. 


Sarp-BurLpine. 


The numbers and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels built in New South 
Wales are shown in the following statement for the period 1876-1921 :— 


~ 


Salling, | Steam, | Motor. Total, 
Years, - 
Vessels. | Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels, | Tonnage. 
1876-1885 | 328 | 16,722| 297 | 24,778| .«.. ove 625 | 41,500 
1886-1895 144 5,742 129 7,211 ove see 273 12,953 
1896-1905 | 160 7,160 137 8,529 ry) tes 297 15,689 
1906-1915 20 931 126 7,799 24 364 170 9,094 
1916 2 184 8 355 6 146 16 685 
1917 4 365 5 8,032 8 104 17 8,501 
1917-18 2 300 6 4,132 5 380 13 4,812 
1918-19 1 256 9 4,085 4 226 14 4,567 
1919-20 2 248 | 22 31,105 14 487 38 31,840 
1920-21 1 7 8 808 6 84 15 899 


The fourteen vessels built during the year ended 30th June, 1919, were 
of wood, and of the thirty-eight constructed during the following year, 
twenty were of wood, while all ships constructed in 1920-21 were of wood. 
Of the vessels constructed during the last three years, six were for the 
Commonwealth Government. They were the ‘“ Delungra,’’ “ Dilga,” 
* Dinoga,” and “‘ Dundula,” each being a steel vessel of 3,308 tons, and the 
* Kurelia ” and ‘‘ Enoggara.” 
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COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT LINE oF STEAMERS. 


For the purpose of providing transportation for Australian produce, which 
had accumulated as a result of bountiful harvests, and which could not. be 
exported owing to the disorganisation of shipping, due to the War, the 
Commonwealth Government inaugurated a line of steamers in 1916 by the 
purchase, at a cost of about £2,000,000, of fifteen cargo steamers, with-a 
lifting capacity of about 106,000 tons. 

On the cessation of hostilities, a regular fortnightly cargo service was 
established between British ports and Australia, also a monthly service to 
Java. 

The present fleet consists of 47 vessels, with a deadweight capacity of 
352,642 tons, and other vessels are being constructed. Several of the ‘“ Bay”’ 
line of vessels have already completed their maiden voyage to Australia, 
carrying a large number of immigrants, in addition to freight. The net 
profits of the fleet for the five years ended 30th June, 1921, amounted to 
£3,290,965, showing a net gain of £1,660,387. 


COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT SHIPBUILDING. 

In addition to purchasing a fleet of mercantile steamers, the Commonwealth 
Government decided to build ships at their own yards, and the original 
programme provided for the construction of 48 vessels (24 wooden and 
24 steel.) Eight steel and eighteen wooden vessels were to be built in New 
South Wales; only two of the latter were constructed, the contracts for the 
remainder having been cancelled. 

Of the steel vessels, the “ Delungra,” “ Dilga,” and “ Dinoga”’ have been 
completed at Walsh Island, and the “ Dundula ”’ at Cockatoo Island. Each 
of these vessels is 3,308 gross tonnage. The “‘ Eurelia’’ and the ‘‘ Enoggara ” 
were completed at Walsh Island and are now in commission, and the 
“ Hununda,” built at Cockatoo Island, will be handed over immediately. 

Surerine REGISTERS. 

Although the Act, which controls the registration of shipping in New South 
Wales, does not require the registration of vessels under 15 tons burthea, fow 
of such vessels romain unregistercd. The rules of yachting clubs ensure the 
registration of the yachts, steamers, and motor boats of the members; and 
for the purpose of sale or mortgage. business is facilitated by such registration. 

The only ports in New South Wales at which shipping registers are main- 
tained are Sydney and Newcastle. 

The aggregate numbers and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels on the 
registers at the close of each year, since 1916, are shown in the following 
statement :— 


Steam. Motor. Sailing. Total. 

Year ended - 

30th Tune. | Vogsels, | Tonnage, | Vessels.! Tonriage. | Vessels.) Tonnage. | Vessels.) Tonnage. 
1916 551 92,579 173 2,136 418 37,250 (1,142 | 131,965 
1917- | 542 | 99,445 | 180/ 2199  395| 34,724 /|1,117| 136/368 
1918 537 101,478 177 2,367 386 34,394 | 1,100 | 138,239 
1918 | 522 97,954 178 2,555 - 361 31,117 | 3,061 | 131,626 
1929 514 116,114 . 187 2,461 313 28,614 |1,014 | 147,189 
1921: 518 128, 710 189 2, 312 3 29,521 | 15017 160, 543. 


Of the 1, 017. “vessels registered j in New South ‘Wales, the majority are of: 


stall tonnage. -No less than 658 (63 per cent.) are under 50 tons, 287 
(28 per cent:) are from 50 to 500 tons, 29 (3 pet-cent.) are from 500 to 1,000 
tons, 17 (2 percent.) are from 1,000 to. 1,800 tons, and 26 (2 per cent.) are 
over 1,800 tons. 
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The following statement shows the number and value of vessels built - 
outside Australia and brought into New South Wales for local trade during 
five years ended 30th June, 1921 :— 


From United From Other Total 

Kingdom. Countries. : 

“porn Tune 
von GER rma] Apa [rome] 

. | { £ | Lz 

1917 4 | 42 Py 861 |... se 4 435,861 
1Y18 ete “ads: ' 2,362 1 4,302 
1919 oe ul Sats 2+) 200,000 2 | 200,900 
1920 + | 160,000 | ... sa 3 160,009 
1921 8 -| 1,398,500] 6 90,413 | 14 | 1,488,913 


Cheese on ens register by sales during the last five years are summarised 
as follows. Sales to foreigners result in removal of the vessels from the 


Tegisters :— 
To British Subjects. | "| To Foreigners. 
Year ended Steam. Motor. Sailing. Steam. Motor. Sailing 
30th June. 1 ri = com ress las hie = = 7 = 
3 Ton- 3 | tTon- g Ton- 3 | Ton- 3 Ton- co Ton- 
2 | nage. | @ | nage: | @ | nage #2 | nage. | & | nage. @ | nage. 
> te [oo | Ean > > | 
1917: 27 {10,235} 6 | 156| 12/2449] 1] 7o5iuc| .. | 1 | 13 
J918 54 |L1,L74] 14 256 | 12 860 |"... aie 2 44)... . 
1919, 31 | 5,268) 12] 132) 22 | 409:| 1 |2,280] ... or 1 15 
1920 45 |15,947/ 20.) 804 | 15 {1,468 3.| 2,139 1 8 1 13 
1921 61 111,382 |.15 | 371; 7 325. 1 16 1 67 [owe 
QUARANTINE, 


“The administration of all matters relating to seaboard quarantine is under 
control of the Commonwealth. The Quarantine Act, 1908-1915, defines the 
vessels subject to quarantine, and provides for. the exclusion, detention, 
observation, segregation, isolation, protection, sanitary regulation, and 
disinfection of vessels, persons, poods, things, animals, or plants, so as to 
prevent the introduction or spread of diseases or pests into the Common- 
wealth, Particulars of vessels examined by the Government Port. Health 
Officers at Sydney and Neweastle, during each of the last five years, are 
shown in the following table.:— 


[ Bianca Persons. 
a - Se 
en : 
30th Tana: ines | fo Passengers. | Crews. | Total 

1917 | 612| 816 | 21,466 | 41,241 62,707. 
1918 431 752 15,000 25,248 40,248 
1919 922 808 44,488 54,801. “99,289 
1920 928 876: 89,485 69,900 - 159,385 

° 1921 | 1,189|° 1,194 57,286 79,066 136,352 


Vessels arriving in Australian ports from oversea. aro examined at the 
first port of call, and in the case of vessels from places north of Australia, 
at the last port of call, and pratique is given ordinarily for the whole of the 
Commonwealth. 

Steck quarantine is undertaken at Port Jackson, where 12 horses, 30 sheep, 
T.cattle, 4 dogs, and 5 goats were detained during the year ended 30th 
June, 1921. 
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GOVERNMENT SHIPPING OFFICES. 


Government Shipping Offices are maintained at Sydney and at Newcastle 
to deal with matters relating to the engagement and discharge of seamen of 
British vessels. Following are the records of transactions at each of these 
shipping offices for the last five years :-— 


Year Engagements registered, Discharges registered. Lieenses to ship, 
ended ani 

30th . New- | ‘ 

June. Sydney. castle. Total. Sydney. paces Total. Sydney. % aeNe e, | Total. 


1917 | 26,679 | 4,555 | 31,234 | 27,901 3,900 | 31,801 1,615 | 214 | 1,829 
191N | 26,002 | 4,109 | 30,111 | 25,407 2,332 | 28,739 2,839 605 | 3,444 
1919 | 21,199 | 3,!20 | 24,319 | 24,208 2,908 | 27,116 1,605 358 | 1,963 
1920 | 23,305 | 3:07) £6612 | 21,503 2,479 | 23,982 1,694 454 | 2.153 
1921 24,684 | 4,917 | 29,601 | 24,212 4,410 | 23,622 1,344 439 | 1,783 


During the year ended 30th June, 1921, seamen reported as deserters from 
British vessels, trading on foreign voyages, numbered 125, viz., 67 at Sydney. 
and 58 at Newcastle. The wages paid to seamen through these shipping 
offices amounted to £165,146, of which £136,210 werepaid at Sydney. Wages 
issued in advance notes amounted to £1,528, of which £605 were recorded 
for Sydney. 

Masters of foreign vesscls engage and discharge seamen at the offices of 
the consuls representing the countries to which the vessels belong, and no 
particulars are available im regard to these transactions. 

In regard to the crews of vessels which arrived from.and departed to 
countries beyond the Commonwealth, there was an excess of departures of 
2,439 in 1919-20, and an excess of departures of 745 in 1920-21. 


Wages. | 

The wages paid to the officers and crews of vessels in the Australian trade 
are regulated by Awards of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, The average wages paid per month in March, 1922, were 
as follows :— 


Occupation. d Inter-state. Coastal. 
£ ad £sda|/ £ sd. £ s.d. 
Officers—Chief ite -./ 20 10 Oto3l 10 0] 2010 Oto 2610 go 
Second ....  .... 18 10 0,, 28 10 0| 1810 0,,23 10 0 
Third ins ..| 19 10 0,, 2510 0] 18 10 0,, 2310 0 
Junior ex? see £18 10s. ons” Ghoeaet 
Engineers—Chief ... ..| 3010 Oto51 0 © 
Second ... | 25 0 0,,33 0 0 
Third |.  ..., 2310 0.2710 hho DO ee 8 
Fourth... ...) 19 10 0,, 24 10 0 , 
Firemen ite diets «| 1610 0,,17 0 0} 17 7 0,,18 7 0 
Trimmers... tis aiie £14 10s. £15 7s. 
Seamen—Steamers ... Bee £14 10s. £15 7s. 
Sailing Ships. -- 10 0 O0tol4 0 6 810 Oto1010 0 
Cooks 113 0 0,,22 10 0113 0 0,20 5 0 
Stewards—Chief ... , (}18 10 0,,23 0 0 
Assistant $15 6 0020607175 6 0" 17 10 
Stewardesses... ..| 10 12 0,, 1115 0| 10 12 0,,11 15 0 


SEAMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT... 


The Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911, applies to ships in the service of the: 
Commonwealth (exclusive of naval or military service), and to ships trading 
with Australia, or engaged in any occupation in Australien waters, or in 
trade and commerce with other countries or' among the States. ‘The schedules 
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to the Act indicate the amount of compensation payable, in case of death or 
total or partial incapacity, resulting from personal injury by accident to 
seamen in the course of theiremployment. Regulations also indicate methods 
of procedure for recovery of compensation. . 

Seamen are not allowed the benefits of this Act while they are being 
provided for under Section 135 of the Navigation Act. 


Rates or FREIGHT. 
As has already been shown in the section treating of Commerce a large 
proportion of the export trade is conducted with the United Kingdom. 
In the following table, which shows the rates of freight on certain articles 
by steamer only, the freight rates from Sydney to London have been shown :— 


Article, 1913-14. 1918-19, 1919-20, 1920-21. 
; : 
Buiter... = ..|) Per box 561b. | 2s. to 2s. 6d. | 5s. 3d. +5 % to ' 5s. 3d. to 5s. 4d, 63. 
| 68. Bd, + 5%. 
Copra Se ee -.| Per ton ee 428, Gd. '2N8s, to 2778. Bd.' 2OR#. to 227s, | 2259. to 120s, 
Hides ie or 324 i ..| 50s. to 60s. | ld. to 24d. per! 14d. per Ib. lad. to 1d. 
lb. per lbh. 
Teatber  . a #4 7 a 0s, 135s. to 360s. 1358. to 270s. | 2708. to 244s. 
Meat—Frozen  .. ..{ Per Ib, .. «-| Ped. to Phd. | 18d. te Aya. + | 1gd. ‘i ae + Vid. i 5%, to 
Z - bY. 2d. + 5%. 
Rabbits--Cold preserved| Per ton es 55s. 120s. to ‘678. 6d. 1208. to 167s, + | 1038. to 184s. 
+5%. | 5%. 
Tallow .. ow... «| 47e. 6a. 180s. to 240s, 1803. 1808. to 170s. 
Wheat ae a ae a ..| 258. to 373. 6d. 105s. to 160s. 12s, to 150s., | 120s. to 463, 8d. 
\ lesa 5 % 
Wool—Greasy_.. - Per lb... “3 fd. 14d, vo 2}, 184. 1fd. 
Measure ment Good ..| Per 40 cubic ft.] 40s. to 458. 120s. to 16s, 120s. 120s. to 105s. 
Timber... es -.| Per 100 sup. ft. és. od. 278. 6d. to 35s. | 358. 358. to 22s. 
t 


Freight rates rose enormously between 1914 and 1920, and, although their 
course is now downward they are still much higher than they were in 1914. 


Tue Port or SyDNEY. 

The prominent position which Sydney enjoys as the chief distributing 
centre for Australasia, among cther factors, is due partly to its natural 
harbour, wherein the largest ocean-liners can berth right at the wharves, 
and partly to its central position on the East Australian coast. 

Sydney Harbour has every natural advantage for an ideal commercial 
centre. 

On account of its narrow entrance it is almost land-locked, and resembles 
a lake rather than a sea-port. The entrance faces east, instead of south 
(whence bad weather comes) consequently the violence of the waves expends 
itself on the north headland instead of directly sweeping into the harbour 
to the inconvenience of shipping. The coast is generally sufficiently high to 
protect the harbour from the full force of violent winds. 

The area is 14,284 acres (22 square miles) but on account of its irregularity 
the. coast line is no less than 188 miles. The great length of coast line is a 
distinct advantage, as it provides unlimited facilities for wharves in close 
proximity to the centre of the city, while the comparatively small area 
prevents the formation of high seas within the harbour itself. 

_ The remarkable irregularity of Sydney Harbour is due to the fact that it is 
what geologists term a ‘“‘ drowned valley,” having been formed by the sub- 
sidence of the continent which. thus allowed the waters of the ocean to enter 
what was once a valley. ae 

’ There are no large rivers entering the harbour to bring down silt, con- 
sequently very little expense is incurred in dredging, other than for tke 
purpose of deepening the harbour permanently. The depth of the water at 
the heads is 80 fect, and at the wharves from 30 to 50 feet, so that there is 
no necessity for the erection of long jetties. ny oe 
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The rise and fall of the tides range from 3 to‘6 feet only, the average of 
ordinary tides being 3 ft. 43 in., a variation too small to inconvenience ships 
moored at wharves or to affect their entrance. 

There is a reef in the harbour fairway, but as the reef runs parallel to the 
direction of outgoing and incoming vessels, it is more of an advantage than 
a disadvantage, as it serves to create two channels, and the port is unique 
in having separate incoming and outgoing deep-sea ship channels. The 
eastern channel has a depth of 40 feet at low water for a width of 700 feet 
and the western channel has a depth of 40 feet, but its minimum width at 
the present time is only 350 feet; dredging operations are now proceeding 
for the purpose of widening this channel. 

Sydney already possesses extensive plant for loading and coaling ships 
and is completely equipped for storing and loading grain in bulk. At Ball’s 
Head a private company has installed a plant which is capable of coaling 
vessels at the rate of 1,400 tons an hour, while in the same time an oil-burning 
ship can take in sufficient oil for a voyage of 6,000 miles. 

The distances from Sydney by ordinary. sea routes, to the principal ports 
of the world are as follow :— 


Distance Distanue 
Port, from Port. from 

Sydney. Sydney. 

miles. miles. 

Adelaide ots ae a) des 980 || San Francisco or ee -| 6,500 
Albany v5 wd <e | 1,790 || Vancouver ... Seaie wet .--| 7,050: - 
Brisbane a pay ne fee 510 || Hong Kong... ae ae | 4,400 
Fremantle... ues aie ...| 2,100 || Singapore es ves w| 4,176 
Hobart ate ies a6 ea 630 || Capetown ... ees ons | 6,375- 
Melbourne ... ee ae as 75 |) Aden uae Ses ae . 6,876 
Darwin a tee ...| 2,435 || Bombay... ete be | 6,005 — 
Thursday Island... aes ..| 1,685 |} Colombo — ... sos aes | 5,125 

Auckland... 2 see ...| 1,280 || Suez. .| 8,187 
Wellington .... ae ce «| 1,240 London (via South Africa) wet 12,6295 
New Caledonia ing we P 1,073 >» (via Suez) .. ast ...| 11,490 
Suva ... ee a ve w| 1,775 yi (ota Panama) ee ..-| 12,770 
Samoa ote sed ...| 2,354 || Marseilles .., ‘ind a5 | 9,795 
Solomon Islands oo ve | 1,662 |; Naples Sed | 9,375 
Honolulu ace a 4,425 |) New York (via Panama) .. -.-| 10,030 - 


During the year suiled 30th June, 1921, the oversea imports at the port 
of Sydney were valued at £70,423,976, and the interstate imports at 
£22,649 ,398, the total being £93,073,374; ‘the value of imports from other 
ports of the State to Sydney is not obtainable. 

The following table shows the number of oversea, interstate, and State: 
vessels with their tonnage which entered the port during the last ten years :— . 


Vessels N ‘ , Vessei Net 

Year, - | Entered. | Sigraraaes | Year. | Entered. | Tonnage, 
1912... | 9,675 | 8,494,059 | I917h .. | 8,453 | 6,725,823 
1913... ae set 9,922 9,018,785 19tst | 7,538 5,320,400 ~ 
1914* = wa] 4,881 4,710,577 Wl9t wo] 7,489 5,152,666 - 
1915t ves set = 9,466 8,164,333 1920+ .., | 7,645 5,808,384 
1916+ aia ve] 9,285 7,535, 277 W2ttr os oo 8,698 || 7,236,253 

* Six.months ended 30th June... t 2 months ended’ 30th June, 


Sypney Harzovur Trust. 


Up-to the. year 1901, the wharves of Sydney Harbour were in private 
hands, there was no system of laying out the foreshores, aceess to the wharves. 
was difficult and intricate,’and the-insanitary congition of the wharves and_ 
adjoining .property,: and the: general chaotic conditions called for drastic 
treatment. : 
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The wharves, were resumed by the Government in 1901, together with. a 
large area of adjoining property, and the Sydney Harbour Trust was appointed 
with full power of administration over the harbour, and the resumed property, 
including power to levy and collect certain tolls, etc., and to purchase and 
resume lands. The exclusive control of the port and shipping, harbour lights, 
beacons, buoys, wharves, and the preservation and improvement of the port. 
generally were vested in the Trust. 

The Harbour Trust, upon its creation in 1901, was debited with the cost of 
improvements made up to that time, as well as the cost of wharfage resump- 
tions; in 1902 these aggregated £4,700,000. In the last nineteen years, 
upwards of £4,000,000' more have been spent, making a grand total expended 
upon harbour improvements and foreshore properties of about £9,000,000. 

The following table shows the number and length of berths under the 
control of the Harbour Trust, passenger ferries being excluded :— 


~ nj of 
Locality. Npathe, |." uetthe, 
ft. 
Woolléumaceleo Bays sow! tee? @ sats 13 5,713 
Circular Quay .. ge See ae a 10 3,953 . 
Walsh Bay. cee eds 6,885 
Darling Harbour oes Ses eee «| 112 36,784 
Blackwattle Bay sace* - deg vw o> vee 27 . 3, 191 
Rozelle Bay ... trace “euer “Shes tase 12 | 2,088 
White Bay ... ae Beers Mibtae | wees 8 2,810 
Total as vee sas 194 61,417 


As mentioned in the previous paragraph, these wharves are nearly all in 
the immediate vicinity of the business quarter of Sydney, which is a. peninsula 
surrounded by Woolloomooloo Bay, Farm Cove, Circular Quay, Walsh Bay, 
and Darling Harbour. In this respect the business part of Sydney bears 
a remarkable resemblance to Manhattan Island, the commercial centre of — 
New York. 

Most of these. wharves are well provided ‘with. sheds, many of them of 
considerable dimensions; one at the grain loading wharf at. Darling Island 
is 1,270 feet long and 80 feet wide, another at the grain loading jetty ab. 
Pyrmont i is 1,060 feet long and 51 feet wide. 

One of the latest improvements is the construction of wharfage in con- 
nection with the bulk handling of wheat at Glebe Island. The Government 
has erected silos, witha storage eapacity of six million bushels; which 
can be unloaded from railway trucks at the rate of 80,000 bushels per hour- 
The wheat can be delivered to ships at the rate of 60, 000 bushels per hour,. 
and the stream can be divided to load four different vessels simultaneously. « 

An efficient Harbour Trust Fire Brigade is stationed at Goat Island, 
consisting of three ships the ‘“‘ Hydra,” ‘‘ Pluvius,” and “Cecil Rhodes,” 
which can discharge 3,500, 2,500, and 3,500 gallons per minute respectively. 
These steamers are also fitted with heavy suction pipes for salvage purposes. 

The Trust has a fleet of nine dredges, one mounting a 15-ton.crane. During. 
the year ended 30th. June, 1921, .1,487,129 tons of sand, silt,“mud, rock, &c., 
were removed. The cost of. dredging, towing, and repairs during the same 
period amounted. to £71,078. 

During the year 40,684,700 passengers wére outried by the various ferry, 
services, as against 40,930,513 during the previous year. 

The number of persons employed by the Trust in June, 1921, was. I 26, 
and their salaries for the same month amounted to £34,206. 
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' The capital debton 30th June, 1921, amounted to £9,449,213, and the revenue 
and expenditure during the year ended 30th June, 1921, were as follows:— 


Revenue, | Expenditure, 
: £ £ 

Wharfage Rates ... as ... 429,986 | Commissioners’ Salaries... ©... 8,300 
Tonnage wee ... 41,776 | Head Office se eis .. 3,602 
Berthing Charges... Se ... , 1,801 | Supervising Wharves... .. 13,980 
Storage Charges ... 4,858 | Control of Harbour ies Sie 4,448 
Rents—Wharves, Jetties, “Bonded Management of Property .. =: 89,864 
Stores, &e. . 190,548 | Lighting Frey. aa Be 1,297 
Rents—Shops and Houses ... 68,881 | Watching .. * hse ahs 2,685 
Boud and Motor Latey sharers 35,801 | Dredging ... ie ase we 16,376 
License Fees ; Aer, 3,678 | Insurance ... eas sak deg 12,255 
Other ~ oO, ae .. 19,882 | Rates and Taxes ... poe w. 14,483 
Pensions ... Ws 18,559 
Bonds and Motor Lorries we 27,447 
Other uy ne Ewa are 16,431 
Total, Working Expenditure 224,677 
Interest on Capital ve w= 438,210 

Disbursements from Public Works 
Fund sa ies .. 20,088 
Totals... wee 797,211, Grand Total .., w= 682,975 


The gross revenue for the year was £797,211, equal to 8-66 per cent. on the 
capital expenditure, and the net revenue was £572,535, equal to 6-22 per cent. 
After allowing for interest on capital at the rate of 4 per cent., and deducting 
disbursements from Public Works Fund, there was a surplus of £114,287, 
equal to 1-24 per cent. on the capital. 


NEWCASTLE HARBOUR. 


Newcastle Harbour is at the mouth of the Hunter River; its area is 2,757 
acres. The minimum depth on the line of fairway is 23 feet 6 inches at low 
_water, ordinary spring tides, but vessels which draw 27 feet can enter safely 
at high water spring tides, and it is proposed to deepen the entrance to 32 feet 
at low water. A fleet of ten dredges is employed to maintain and deepen 
the port. The spring tide range is 5 ft. 6 in., and that of neap tide, 3 ft. 6 in. 
The harbour is sufficiently-landlocked to render it safe for vessels in all 
weathers, and its natural advantages have been improved by the construction 
of breakwaters. 

Owing to its proximity to the very extensive coal-fields of Newcastle and 
Maitland, the port has a large expori. trade in coal, and the establishment of 
steelworks at Port Waratah has further increased its trade. 

_Wharfage accommodation to the extent of 21,971 feet is provided for 
the following purposes :— 


7 Coal shipping... “ee ae ss ..- 10,138 feet. 
General cargo . ... ae ae ons .. 6,855, 
Wharves on leases con we * oe «62,550 =, 
Wharves for Government purposes st we 2,428 ,, 


In addition, there are ninety-eight mooring dolphins and jetties for vessels 
awaiting loading. 

The coal shipping wharves, which are situated on the eastern side of 
Carrington, and in the inner basin are fitted with one steam crane and 
seventeen hydraulic cranes, with a capacity from 12 to 30 tons, one McMylor 
hoist, and six 15-ton electric cranes. 

Coal loading, which is limited to a great extent by the trimming, has been 
carried out on vessels up,to an average rate of 450 tons per hour. . The depth 
at low water at these berths varies up to 28 feet. 
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_ The general cargo shipping wharves are located on the side of the harbour 
adjacent to the city and are connected with the Great Northern Railway. 
The depth of water at these wharves is from 5 to 28 feet at low water, ordinary 


spring tides. 


Storage accommodation is provided at Lee Wharf, which it 
its proposed to extend still further. 


Hargpours AND ANCHORAGES. 


The principal shipping places on the coast of New South Wales, which 
has an approximate length of 700 miles, may be classified as natural harbours, 
’ artificial harbours, bar harbours, and anchorages. 
shows these shipping places in order from north to south, their distances 
from Sydney, and the average depths at low water, ordinary spring tides, 
and the number and length of wharves at 30th June, 192] :— 


The following statement 


Average depths low 


Distance water ordinary spring Wharves. 
from Port tides. 
Sydney - 
wa milee: | On Bar. Soaie. No. Length. 
ft. in. | ft. in. : feet. 
374 | Tweed River (4) 5 0 70 2 185 
345 | Byron Bay (a)* ae ie 1 1,450 
331 | Richmond River (b) 12 3 | 11 34 3 1,000 
296 | Clarence River (bh) 11 4 | 1110 42 1,845 
254 | Woolgoolga (a)* oe sia 1 1,560 
240 | Coff’s Harbour (a)* see cane 1 1,760 
230 | Bellinger River (4)... 6 0 6 3 2 160 
223 | Nambucca River (0b) ... 8 0 4 6 8 1,440 
216 | Macleay River (b) vin’) ae | 13 780 
209 | Trial Bay (a) a5 at a Z 
174 | Hastings River (Port Mae- 7 0 5 6 7 315 
quai) (b) 
159 | Camden Haven (db) ... ee), (5--9 43 4 255 
147 Crowdy Bay (a) ba wt aes oie ren 
144 Manning River (b) 8 0 4 0 13 650 
123 Port Forster (b)* 3 9 6 0 5 1,100 
109 | Sugarloaf Bay (Seal Rocks (a) eee Fc _ oe 
83 | Fly Road (Port ete piieon! (n) 27 «0 ee 1 120 
62 Port Hunter (b)* 23 «6 eo 25 21,971 
49 | Lake Macquarie (4) ... | &€ 0 4 0 3 116 
19 Broken Bay (») oes sas ae or bey ah 
— | Port Jackson (n)* : ..| 40 0 ae 185 60,861 
12 | Botany Bay () tee ee sah 2 Pe 
44 | Wollongong (art)* . .| 14 0 ae 3 860 
48 | Port Kembla (a)® flies ae 3 tte 
53 | Shellharbour (art)® | 6 0 aes ] 180 
59 | Kiama (art)* .| 18 0 say 3 1,185 
74 | Crookhaven (4) veg «| 15 0 9 6 3 220 
82 | Jervis Bay (n) ss a Se vat we bey 
108 | Ulladulla (art)* sea soil eee ae 1 150 
134 | Bateman’s Bay (h). ... .| & 6 aes 3 142 
141 | Moruya River (b) ... 8 0 5 6 2 - 80 
157. | Narooma (Wagonga Inlet (b) 5 0 5 3 7 280 
163 | Bermagui Bay (a)” .., } aes see 1 180 
186 | Tathra Bay (a)* A Sc iy ¢ 180 
197 Merimbula (b)* ; . ] 180 
208 | Twofold Bay (Eden) {a)* 1 560 


(a) Denotes anchorage, 


(b) Bar harbour. 


(art) Artificial harbour. 
* Maintained by the Government. 


(n) Natural harbour, 


As shown in the above table, certain wharves are maintained by the Govern- 
ment, the remainder being under the control of the Shires and Municipalities 
in which they are situated. 
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In the following statement, which shows the length of coast-line, area, and 
width of the entrances of the principal harbours of New South Wales, the 
most striking feature to be noticed is the great length of the coast of Sydney 
Harbour in comparison with its area; its area is only half that of Jervis 


Bay, but its coast-line is six times as long. 


Length | . | Distance 
- Harbour. Area. across 
Charing Entrance. 
; miles. | acres. | chains. 
Por. Tackson— a 
'" Including tidal waters, all branches ~ 188° | 14,260 
inciuding foreshores below Tron Cove Bridge, Gladesville 
Bridge, Lane Cove Bridge, and below the “ Spit,” 
Middle Harbour she tk ne ong hee 75 8,980 15 
Port Hunter— ~ — : 
On the western side, as far up as Port Waratah, omitting] { 
Throsby Creek, and on the eastern side, below a | 
point due cast of the south end of Moscheto Island.. 8 990 19 
Po. t Stephens— 
Omitting Karuah and Myall Rivers 92 | 32,000 60 
Broken Bay— 
Below railway bridge (G.N.R.), and: omitting Cowan 
Creek, Mullet Creek, Coekle Creek, and Brisbane} 
Water ... ae ots ee ae ae 62 14,500 190 
Botany Bay— 
Exelading Quibray and Weeney Bae also oes 8 
- River and Cook's River ‘ 17 10,290 58 
eae tidal creek eae HO as out ais 31 30,800 185 
Port Hacking— , 
Below a line across at the eastern side of Ewey Bay, and 
omitting West Arm Creek and Cabbage Tree Creek 21 2330 58 
Twofold Ba ie ' 
West of a line joining Worange Point and Red Point | 15° 7,580 248 
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PRIVATE FINANCE. 
Mintine. 


The Royal Mint of England has three branches in Australia, viz., one each 
at Sydney, Melbourne, and Perth. The earliest branch, at Sydney, was 
opened on the 14th May, i855. 

Gold coins only are struck at the Sydney Mint; silver and bronze Australian 
ecins are struck at the London Mint and forwarded to the Sydney Branch, 
‘for distribution at the order of the Commonwealth Treasurer. The value of 
gold coin and bullion issued up to the end of 1920 was £147,399,157, of which 
£140,326,500 represented coin, the value of sovereigns being £135,545,500, 
and of half-sovereigns, £4,781,000. Coins of the latter denomination were 
not issued from 1917 to 1920. 

The gold bullion issued from the Mint includes pure gold in small quantities 
for industrial use, but the bulk consists of bars of fine gold issued to local 
banks. The amount of gold bullion issued during 1920 was valued at 
£109,405, the total from 1855 to the end of 1920 being 1,718,225 oz., valued 
at £7,072,657. 

The first issue of bronze coin from the Sydney Mint took place in 1868, 
and of silver in 1879. the values of each to the end of the year 1910 bzing 
bronze £106,450, and silver £1,239,400. The issue of British silver and 
bronze coin in the Commonwealth ceased in 1910, and Australian coins 
were first issued in that vear. 

Australian silver and bronze coins issued to the end of 1920 from the 
Sydney Mint were valued at £1,416,870. Silver coins have not been issued 
since 1918, but the value of bronze coinage issued for the two years ended 
December, 1920, was £21,330. 

The coinage or nominal value of silver per standard ounce is 5s. 6d., and 
the average London market price per ounce during 1920 was 5s. 1-21d., 
the difference, Os. 4-79d., representing the seigniorage, or gross profit. After 
allowing for mint expenses, the net profit accrues to the Commonwealth 
Government, which received £33,123 and £20,608 respectively. as net profits 
from Australian silver and bronze coinage in 1920. The average price of 
oe silver in the London market in each year since 1911 has been as 
ollows :— 


Price of Silver Price of Silver 

Year. per standard oz. | Year. per standard oz. 
s. -d. | s. d. 

1911 2 0-56 | 1916 2 7-28 
1912 2 4:06 1917 3 4-93 
1913 2 3-56 1918 3 11-77 
1914 2 =#1-19 ! 1919 4 10-31 
1915 1 11-67 1920 5 1-21 


Light gold coins in parcels of not less than £50 nominal value are received 
‘and recoined free of charge, but depositors are required to bear the loss by 
abrasion, The nominal value of the gold coin withdrawn from circulation 
during 1915 was £663, and for the whole period since the opening of the 
Mint £1,084,327. No gold coins were withdrawn during the years 1916 to 
1920. 

53869 A 
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Worn British silver coin of the value of £56,500 was withdrawn from 
circulation through the Sydney Mint during 1920, and the aggregate value 
withdrawn to the end of that year was £705,072. No Australian silver 
coins have yet been withdrawn from circulation. 

The receipts of the Mint are paid into the Consolidated Revenue of New 
South Wales, and represent charges for coining gold, fees for assays, &c., 
and profits on the sale of silver. The Mint retains all silver contained in 
deposits, but payment is made for all silver in excess of 8 per cent. of the 
gross weight at a rate fixed by the Deputy Master. The price paid from the 
3rd February, 1921, was 2s. 6d. per ounce fine. 

For assaying and coining gold the charge is 1d. per ounce standard, and 
a charge is made for melting and Tefining gold insufficiently treated for 
direct conversion into coin, the maximum being at the rate of 3d. per ounce 
gross, and the minimum l1d., with an additional 1s. per ounce on deposits 
containing more than 5 per cent. of base metal. The minimum charge on 
any one deposit is 6s., except in the case of deposits containing mcre than 
5 per cent. of base metal, when the minimum charge is 10s. 6d. 

The cost of maintenance of the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint is borne 
by the State Government, a statutory endowment of £15,000 being set apart 
annually for that purpose, and additional sums are appropriated when 
required, the total grants for 1920 being £18,425. Special votes for construc- 
tion, repairs, and furniture expended by other departments have also been 
made. The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue cums 1920 amounted 
to £18,113, and the total receipts amounted to £6,798, showing a net loss 
to the State of £11,320 on the year’s transactions. 


CURRENCY AND CoLyAGE. 


The coins current in New South Wales in 1909, when the Commonwealth 
Coinage Act was passed, corresponded with those of the monetary system of 
the United Kingdom, and were issucd by the Royal Mint of England through 
its Sydney Branch. 

The Commonwealth Treasurer was given power under that Act to issue 
silver and bronze coin of specified denominations. A nickel coinage was 
also authorised, but has not been issued. The principal variation of the 
Australian from the British system is the elimination of the half-crown 
from the silver coinage of the Commonwealth. 

A tender of payment made in British or Australian aut coins is legal for 
any amount, in silver coins for a maximum amount of forty shillings, and 
in bronze for a maximum amount of one shilling. 

For gold coins the standard fincness is 44 ne gold, qs alloy, or millesimal 
fineness 916-6; for silver coins, 33 fine silver, 2; alloy, or millesimal fineness 
$25; bronze coins are of mixed metal—copper, tin, and zine. 

Standard or sovercign gold of 22 carats fineness is worth £3 17s. 10}d. 
ner ounce, which is the price paid for the gold contained in deposits sent to 
tie Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint for melting, assaying, and coining; 
pare or 24-carat gold is worth £4 4s. 11,%,d. per oz. 

The nominal value of one ounce of silver coined into cleven sixpences is 
Se. 6d., and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence 4s., and 
into half pence or farthings 3s. 4d. 

- Paper Currency. 
Bank Notes. ; 

Prior to 1910 the control of paper currency was vested in private banking 


institutions which had used their right to issue bank notes. The original 
purpose of the note issue was to obviate the necessity for keeping gold 
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reserves in branch banks, and originally the circulation was confined practi- 
cally to country districts. In New South Wales the note currency is subject 
to a tax at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, and the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has imposed a further 10 per cent. tax, with the result of practically 
forcing the notes of. the trading banks out of circulation. 

The total liability in notes and bills of banking institutions operating in 
New South Wales in 1900, and at intervals since 1910, is shown in the following 
table, the figures being given as recorded for the quarter ended the 31st 
December of cach year :— 


| Amount in Circulation. 
Year. | ee cee 


Notes. | Bis. =| Total. 
] { 
£ | £ £ 
1900 | 1,447,641 209,905 | 1,657,546 
1910 | 2.243.128 370,199 | 2,613,827 
15 | 91,559 426,597 518,146 
1921 | 69,562 929,175 998,737 


clustralian Notes. 

As a consequence of the Australian Notes Acts, 1910-1914, the Common- 
wealth Treasurcr was authorised to issue notes, which are. legal tender 
throughout the Commonwealth, and are redeemable in gold at tie seat of 
the Federal Government. These notes were issued in the following denomina- 
tions :—10s., £1, £5, £10, and any multiple of £10. The Acts were repealed 
by the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1920, which provided fer the establishment 
of a Note Issue Department of the Bank, under the management of a Board 
composed of the Governor of the Bank (Chairman), and three other directors, 
to which all the assets and liabilities of the Treasurer under the Austzalian 
Notes Act were transferred. The Board may print, issue, re-issue, and cancel 
Australian notes, and must hold in gold coin and bullion a reserve of not 
less than one-fourth of the amount of notes issued, and 5s. notes were also 
authorised to be circulated, if required. 

The value of the Australian notes in circulation and the gold reserve held 
for the five years ended 30th June, 1921, are shown in the following 


statement :— 
Gold Reserve. 
7 a Notes ir a 
Year Ended. Circulation. | Pereentage to 

Total. } Note 
Circulation. 

‘£ £ £ 
47,201,564 15,244,592 32-29 
52,535,959 17,659,754 33-61 
55,567,423 24,273,622 43-68 
56,949,030 23,658,092 41-54 
58,228,070 23,844,394 40-95 


Monty OrpEers anp Postat Nores. 


Exchange by means of money orders and postal notes is conducted by 
the Post and Telegraph Department of the Commonwealth. Remittances 
may be forwarded by money order from the principal post offices in New 
South Wales to other parts of the world, either direct to the place of payment 
if within the Commonwealth, or through intermediary agencies to places 
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outside Australia. The money-order system was initiated in January, 1863, 
and in that year there were 3 orders issued for every hundred persons in 
New South Wales, the total value being £53,682. During the year ended the: 
30th June, 1921, the total number of orders issued was 1,113,644, or 53 for 
every one hundred persons, and the total value £5,829,758, as.shown in the 
following statement :— 


Issued in New South Paid ane a South 
Where Payable. wale Where Issued. ii = 
No. Value. No. Value. 
£ £ 
In New South Wales} 912,443 4,809,290 | In NewSouth Wales; 902,752 | 4,796,171 
In other States $3 111,635 | 605,471 | In other States ...| 140,744 806,808 
Beyond the Common- 89,566 414,997 | Beyond the Com-| 60,144 294,479 
wealth, ' | monwealth. 
Total ...| 1,113,644 | 5,829,758 Total ...| 1,103,640 | 5,897,458 


The commission ranges from 6d. for amounts not exceeding £2, to 2s. for 
amounts above £17 and up to £20 if payable in the Commonwealth; the 
charges for money orders payable in the United Kingdom are 6d. up to 
£2 and 3d. for each additional £1, and special rates are chargeable for the 
United States. The money-order and postal-note systems are both effective 
with regard to remittances within the State, but as public convenience for ~ 
smallsums is met by postal note, money-crders are confined almost entirely 
to amounts exceeding £1. 


Postal notes were first issued in New South Wales on the 1st October, 1893. 
The total number issued during the year ended the 30th June, 1921, was 
4,530,448, of which 3,129,963 were for payment in the State, and 367,086 
notes issued in other States were cashed in New South Wales. The commission 
ranges from 4d. on notes up to 1s. 6d. in value to 3d. on notes for amounts 
ranging from 10s. to £1. The poundage collected on postal-notes in New 
South Wales during the financial year 1920-1 was £30,259. 


The transactions in 1895 and in subsequent years were as follow :-— 


i New South Wales Postal Notes. Postal Notes of 
Y | —— oem! Other Australian 
oan | Paid in New | Paid in Other States Paid in New 
| South Wales. - Gotten Total Value. South Wales. 
£ £ £ £ 
1895 243,188 16,369 ‘ 259,557 * 13,362 
1900 462,087 26,396 488,483 25,362 
1905) | 637,465 85,703 723,168 87,203 
1910 910,136 182,000 1,092,136 129,304 
*1916 1,155,445 266,770 - 1,422,215 123,057 
*1921 1,210, 980 352,244 1,563,224 138, 142 


* Year ended 30th June. 
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Banks. 


Institutions which transact banking business are required under the 
Banks and Bank Holidays Act to furnish in a prescribed form, quarterly 
statements of their assets and liabilities, and in 1921 they were required to 
furnish special returns under the Census Act of 1901. From these returns, 
and from the periodical balance-sheets issued by the banking companies, 
the information contained in the following tables has been prepared. 


There are sixteen banking institutions, including the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, which transact ordinary business within the State, but 
the tables deal with the returns of thirteen banks only except when otherwise 
specified. 

Capital and Profits. 


The paid-up capital of the banks doing business in New South Wales on 
the 30th June, 1921, exclusive of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
the Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, and the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, was £27,040,769. 


The following table shows the amount of the paid-up capital and. 
reserve funds, not including balances of profit and loss accounts, at intervals 
since 1895. The paid-up capital represents the amount contributed to each 
bank operating in New South Wales (excepting those mentioned in the 
paragraph), irrespective of the countries in which it was subscribed :— 


Year. | Banks. | Capital Paid up.; Reserve Funds. |; Year. | Banks. | Capital Paid up. | Reserve Funds. 


£ 
1895 | 18 | 19,704,957 
1900 | 13 | 16,807,069 


; 

| 4,175,912 1915 | 15 18,891,145 12,984,000 

| 
1905 | 13 13,965,931 | 5,474,199 | 


1920 | 14 22,944,369 17,410,000 
1921 | 13 27,040,769 17,455,000 


£ | £ £ 
| 
1910 15 16,193,550 | 
! 


The decrease in the year 1905 was due to the writing down of the capital 
of certain banks. During the next period the capital was materially increased 
by additional calls on shares, and by the commencement of operations in the 
State by two other banks. Against. these increases must be placed the 
estimated deficiency in connection with the Special Assets Trust Company 
of the Commercial Bank of Australia. 


The amount of dividend paid during 1895 and subsequent years by the 
thirteen banks to which the preceding table relates is shown below, also 
the average rate per cent. of dividend in relation to paid-up capital and 
reserves, including profits carried forward :— 


Particulars. | 1895. | 1905. 1915. | 1920. | 1921. 
Amount of dividend paid £ £ £ £ £ 
during year nee | 540,409 893,288 | 1,773,232 | 2,299,379 | 2,735,923 
Average rate per cent. per 


annum of dividend ae 2-22 | 4-44 5-32 5:39 5-99 


Liabilities within New South Wales. 


The following statement shows the average liabilities of all the banks 
within New South Wales, exclusive of those to shareholders. Up to 1905 
the figures for December quarter are given; from 1910 onward those for 
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June quarter are shown, and since 1915 the interest-bearing deposits include 
savings banks deposits in the Commonwealth Bankof Australia : 


| Deposits. Total 
Year. | Notes. Withou Total Fite _ Liabilities 
| . | At Interest, Pe Deposits. within N.S. W, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1890 1,503,404, 25,134,127 9,932,310 | 35,046,437 278,792 | 36,828,683 
1895 1,223,864 | 20,406,822 | 10,222,487 | 30,629,259 183,929 | 32,037,052 
1800 1,447,641 | 20,600,081 | 12,994,510 | 32,233,591 288,499 | 33,969,731 
1905 1,430,335 | 22,211,627 | 14,859,427 | 37,07!,054 , 353,678 | 38,860,062 
1910 1,£01,807 | 26,642,873 | 23,512,712 | 40,155,585 471,233 | 52,428,625 
1915 95,505 35,031,267 | .43,186,317 | 68,217,684 | 1,655,801 | 69,968,990 
1920 73,265 | 40,495,134 | 52,878,126 | 102,373,260 | 2,562,x73 | 106,008,799 
192] 71,654 | 54,681.451 | 53,044,965 | 107,676,416 | 3,661,412 | 111,400,482 


The value of notes in circulation has declined since 1910, a result dus to 
-the issue of the paper currency of the Commonwealth, and the consequent 
recall of notes issued by trading banks. 

At the 30th June, 1921, deposits represented 96-7 per cent. of the liabilities 
{exclusive of those due to shareholders), and deposits not bearing interest 
49-3 per cent. of the total deposits; corresponding figures for previous years 


were as under :-— 


{ 
Proportion af | | Proportion of Proportion of 
Total Deposits to, Deposits Not Total Deposits to 
Year. Liability to ! Year. Bearing Ln ila bility to 
Public | to Total Dep Public. 

Ga ee et zone Oe 

per cent, percent, |, per cent per cent. 
1889 28-4 95-1 jf =6-18]0 53-4 25-7 
18950 33-4 95-6 | 1915 51-4 97-5 
1909 | 37-9 94-9 1920 51”? 975 
1605 4-1 95-4 { 162) 49°3 96-7 


Assets within New South Wales. 


The following table shows the average assets of all banks within New 
South Wales, and in order to institute a comparison between the figures of 
the various banks, necessary adjustments have been made by excluding 
from the assets the balances due from branches and agencies outside New 


South Wales :— 


Coin, as Total 

Year. Bullion, and v anded Other Assets 
Australian notes. Baran | Property. Assets. within N.S.W. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

1890 5,659,057 41,623,049 1,601,589 2,795,100 51,679, 795 
1895 7,516,278 35,707,153 1,919,017 479,881 45,622, 329 
1900 6,126, 126 34,385,388 1,874,099 650,814 43,036,427 
1904 8.823,260 32,447,659 1,799,231 623,987 43,694, 137 
1910 12,989,593 37,482,907 1,824,349 1,014,456 63,302,305 
1915 22,102,401 51,379,741 2,108,633 3,807,112 77,397,887 
1920 23. 484.721 89,063,144 2.477.601 4,246,969 | 119,272°435 
1921 21,964,366 104,709,314 2,573,628 3,186,625 132,433,933 


At the 30th June, 1921, coin and bullion together represented only 7-7 per 
cent. of the average assets of the banks, and advances represented in the 
aggregate 79-1 per cent. of the total assets held by the banks against their 


abilities. 
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The proportion of metallic reserves. which banking institutions should keep 
constantly on hand is not fixed by any enactment, and consequently the 
amount of coin and bullion varies considerably. The ratios of coin, bullion, 
and Australian notes for various periods from 1890 are shown below :— 


| Proportion of Coin, Bullion, and | Proportion of Coin, Bullion, and 

i Australian Notes— Australian Notes— 
Year. | i roe Year. i 

| To Deposits. | To Deposits 

jo Total | at Call and Note Liebitties, | a Call and Note 

| : Circulation. j ences Cireulanon. 

f i | 

| per cent. percent. || percent. | per cent. 
1890 ' 15°4 495 1915 28°6 | 66°4 
1895 16°5 34:7 ; 1920 . 197 | 44-4 
1900 18-0 448 = 1921 197 | 418 
1910 24:8 51:3 | | 

| 


Deposits and Advances by Banks. 


Under the head of advances are included notes and bills discounted, and 
all other debts due to the banks. The bulk of the advances are secured by 
the mortgage of real estate, or by the deposit of deeds over which the 
lending institutions acquire a lien, but the extent to which trade bills are 
discounted is not disclosed. The following table supplies a summary of 
these transactions at various dates from 1890 :—- 


7 : 

| Ratio of Advances per Amount of 

Year. Deposits. Advances. Advances to cent. of Advances pet 
| Deposits. Total Assets. Head. 

£ ‘ £ per cent, £s d. 

1890 35,046,437 41,623,049 118-8 80-5 37 0 

1895 80,629,258 35,707,153 116-6 783 | 28 5 9 

1900 32,233,591 34,385,388 101-2 79-9 25 4 0 

1905 37,071,054 32,447,659 87-5 74:3 22 1 9 

1910 50,155,585 37,482,907 14-7 70:3 23 4 6 

1915 68,217,684 51,379,741 75:3 66:6 27 3 6 

1920 103,373,260 89,063,144 86-2 74:7 43 1 2 

1921 107,676,416 104,709,314 97-2 } 79-1 49 15 10 


In June quarter, 1921, the advances showed an increase over the previous 
year’s figure of £15,646,170, the average annual increase during the previous 
quinguennium being over £8,300,000, and the amount per head increased 
by £6 14s. 8d., while the ratio of advances to ‘total assets increased by 4-4 per 
cent. over that of the previous year. 

Deposits increased by £4,303,156, and the ratio of advances to deposits 
rost from 86-2 to 97-2 per cent.; the fixed deposits increased by £4,136,317, 
and the deposits without interest by £166,839. 

A classification of fixed deposits and of current accounts according to the 
amount of deposit at or about 30th June, 1921, is shown below, the figures 
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being exclusive of particulars of the Commonwealth Bank, which are not 
available. The absence of these particulars probably does not affect the 
table seriously, as the bulk of the accounts, both current and fixed, in the 
Commonwealth Bank consists of large amounts, deposited by the Govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth and of three of the States. 


Current Accounts. | Fixed Deposits. Total Deposits. 
Clpseinication: Number of| Amount |Number of/ Amount |Number of/ Amount 
Deposi- of Deposi- | 0! Deposi- o! 
tors. Deposits. tors. | Deposits. tors. Deposits. 
: | | | 
| £ | o£ £ 
£200 and under ...| 146,335 7,083,47 18,713 | 2,242,506 1165,048 | 9,325,985 
£201- £500 _...| 21,798 6,912,274 | 13,658 | 4,887,814 | 35,456 | 11,800,088 
£501-— £1,000...) 8,943 5,996,398 8,078 | 6,194,918 | 17,021 | 12,191,316 
£1,001- £2,000 ...| 3,818 | 5,223,688 3,382 | 4,992,443 7,200 | 10,216,131 
£2,001— £3,000...) 1,105 2,653,251 881 2,290,951 1,986 | 4,944,102 
£3,001— £4,000...) 472 1,601,534 310 1,129,058 782 | 2,730,592 
£4,001— £5,600 —...| 254 | 1,132,767 439 | 2,134,216 | 693 | 3,266,983 
£5,001-£10,0600 ...) 450 | 2,994,524 495 | 4,071,056 945 | 7,065,580 
£10,001-£15,060 ... 125 1,528,821 110 1,313,136 235 | 2,841,957 
£15,001-£20,000—... 44 778,139 37 695,115 81 1,473,254 
Over £20,000 ate 86 | 5,255,616 83 | 11,350,836 169 | 16,606,452 
Total ...| 183,480 | 41,160,491 | 46,186 | 41,301,949 | 229,616 | 82,462,440 
! i 


The following table shows the percentages of each group, and it will beseen 
that of the total number of depositors there were 87 per cent. whose deposits 
did not exceed £500, and the money held on their account represented 26 
per cent. of the total deposits; depositors of £2,000 and under represented 
98 per cent. of the total, and their money 53 per cent. of the deposits. 
Small deposits were more numerous in current accounts, of which 80 per 
cent. did not exceed £200 as compared with 40 per cent. of the fixed 
deposits, the amounts of their deposits being 17 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
respectively of the total deposits. Persons wishing to place small sums of 
money at interest generally avail themselves of the facilities offered by the 
savings banks. 


Proportion of Depositors in each Proportion of Deposits in. cach 
Group. Group. 
Classification. ve j . 

Current Fixed Total Current Fixed Total 

Accounts. | Deposits. | Deposits. || Accounts. | Deposits. | Deposita, 

per cent. | per cent. | per cent. || per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
£200 and under eee 79-8 40:5 719 | 17:2 54 11:3 
£201- £500 eed 11-9 29-6 15-5 16-8 11-8 14:3 
£501- £1,000 Set 4:9 17-5 TA 14-6 15-0 14:8 
£1,001— £2,000 a 2-1 7:3 3-2 12:7 12-1 12-4 
£2,001- £3,000 ee 6 1-9 8 6-4 5-5 6-0 
_ £3,001- £4,000 oan 3 7 3 3-9 2-7 3:3 
£4,001-— £5,000 ase ll 9 3 2-7 5-2 4-0 
£5,001-£10,000 2 1-1 4 73 9-9 8-6 
-£10,001-£15,000 1 2 1 3:7 32 | 3-5 
£15,001—£20,000 dl 1-9 7 1-8 
‘Over £20,000 +2 1 12:8 27-5 \ 20-0 
Total ... aes 100 100 100 100 100 100 
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Interest, Discount, anp Excuanee Rates, 


The interest on fixed deposits during 1921 was 4 per cent. for sums deposited 
for six months; for twelve months’ deposits the rate was 44 per cent., and for 
two years, 5 per cent. , 

Under normal conditions the rate of interest paid on fixed deposits is 
uniform for all banks, and discount and overdraft rates fluctuate with the 
interest paid to depositors. 

The bank exchange rate on London, at sixty days’ sight, is on the average 
about 1 per cent., but it is subject to some variations. 

The interest rates allowed on deposits for twelve months, and charged. on 
overdrafts, also the discount and exchange rates at intervals from 1890 ta 
1921 were as follow :— 


Bank Rates of Interest. Bank Discount Rates. sary apron ee 

Year, 

Allowed on 7 7 

; Charged Bills at Bills ov + : 
pee poaits for Gvardratts. Three Months: Three ‘Months. Buying. Selling. 

per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. | percent. | per cent. 
1890 44 9 | 7 8 |993 to 100 |L00% to 101Z 
1900 3 6 to 7 5 to54 | 5h to 6h [982,, 993/1004,, 1008 
1910 3 6 ,, 73 5 ,, 6 6 4,7 |98%,, 99 | 99§,, 998 
1915 34 to 4 6,, 8 5,6 | 6 47 982 ,, 994/100} ,, 1003. 
1920 4 to 44 6 ,, 8 | 5,,6 ' 6 4.7 (98 ,, 994] 998 ,, 100g 
1921 4} 6,, 8 5 ,, 6 6 4,7 (982,, 994/1008,, 1008 


Banks’ Exchange Settlement. 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office, which was established in Sydney 
on the 18th January, 1894, is not a clearing-house in the accepted meaning 
of the term, since the exchanges are effected daily at the banks by the staff 
of each institution. The results of these operations are notified to the 
secretary of the Banks’ Exchange Settlement, who establishes the daily 
credit. of each bank with the ‘ pool,” which is under the control of three 
trustees, and consists of £750,000 in gold. This money is deposited in the 
vaults of three of the banks, and may not be circulated or distributed. The 
contributions to the “ pool” are graduated according to the volume of the 
operations. of the individual bank. The secretary notifies each institution 
daily of the amount of its credit with the “ pool,” and it is not permissible 
for any balance to remain below 25 per cent. of the fixed contribution. In 
the event of it reaching this margin, the bank is required to make up the 
deficiency with gold. The payment, however, is not made to the “ pool,” 
but to such other banks as may happen to have to their credit with the 

“pool”? a larger sum than is required by the agreement. This arrangement 
retains the “ pool” intact. 

The growth in the volume of exchanges is shown in the following table :— 


Yea. Sei | veer, | fumpumt ot 
£ 
1895 108, we 860 | 1915 357, 803, 425. 
1900 144,080,314 1920 764,546,357 . 


1910 274,343; 666: 1921 — 709,734,554 
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The transactions of this office have grown steadily since its establishment, 
and the large annual increases indicate a remarkable activity in trade, and 
afford an accurate commentary on the growth of the general prosperity 
of the State. 


CoMMONWEALTH Bank OF AUSTRALIA. 


\ 

During 1911 the Federal Parliament passed an Act to provide for the 
establishment of a Government Bank, to be called the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia. The Act confers on the Bank authority, to carry on general 
banking business, and to exercise the functions of an ordinary bank of issue. 
In accordance with the policy of conserving the control of the Australian 
note issue in the hands of the Federal Treasurer, the bank was not authorised 
to issue notes until 1920, when, as stated on a previous page, the administration 
of the note issue was transferred to the Bank, and a separate department 
was established for its control. 


The capital of the bank is fixed at £10,000,000, to be raised by the issue 
and sale of debentures, but no debentures have yet been issued. In addition 
to ordinary banking, a department for the transaction of savings bank 
business has been established. 


The bank was inaugurated on the 15th July, 1912, by the opening of a 
postal savings bank department, but the ordinary banking business was not 
commenced until the 20th January, 1913. 


The head office of the Commonwealth Bank is at Sydney, but the bank has 
-offices and agencies throughout the States and Papua, as well as in New 
Zealand, London, Rabaul, and other parts of the world. Savings bank 
business is conducted at all the branches, and at agencies and post offices 
‘throughout the Commonwealth, Papua, and New Zealand. 


The following statement shows the liabilities and assets of the Common- 
wealth Bank in New South Wales in the June quarter of each of the last 
‘five years :— 


- Particulars. 1917. 1918. 1919, 1920. 1921, 


Liabilities— 

Deposits at interest— 
Savings Department | 3,533,912 
Ordinary... .--, 1,381,626 

Deposits without interest.../13,492,367 


f 


Total deposits ..-/ 18,407,805 


4,237,590 | 5,139,350 | 5,296,606 | 6,308,826 
2,456,097 | 6,309,694 | 8,890,139 | 7,477,994 
10,628,957 | 7,951,358 | 7,940,199 | 7,957,402 


17,322,644 |19,400,402 22,126,944 |21,744,222 


Other liabilities ... ..-| 396,797 346,465 386,370 119,409 176,645 


Total Liabilities ... «+-/18,804,602 |17,669,109 |19,786,772 |22,246,353 |21,920,867 


— 


Assets— 
Coin and Bullion ..-' 633,260 | 1,327,363 | 1,117,214 801,713 559,052 
Australian Notes ...| 5,447,775 | 4,502,707 | 4,852,941 | 1,319,167 | 1,618,772 
Advanees . ...[10,020,916 113,537,531 |18,112,713 |18,938,721 |21,855,509 © 


Landed Property .., 299,365 
. Other Assets hae «| 1,167,128 


317,495 285,261 303,336 335,054 
1,539,918 | 3,357,828 | 1,994,964 | 1,646,467 


Total Assets ves’ vel L 7,568,444 121,225,014 [27,725,957 |23,357,901 26,014,854 


a ~— 
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GOVERNMENT Savincs Bank or New Sours WaLrs. 

The Government Savings Bank of New South Wales is under the control 
of three Commissioners, and in addition to the Savings Department, they 
conduct business in connection with advances to farmers and others. The 
work of the Advance to Settlers Board relating to loans was transferred to 
the Commissioners as from Ist January, 1907, and departments were estab- 
lished for advances in connection with Closer Settlement Promotion, Irrigation 
Farms, and Homes. The conditions under which advances to settlers and to 
irrigation farmers are made will be found in the part relating to Agriculture. 
The work of the Closer Settlement Department was transferred to the 
Department of Lands as from 1st July, 1919, and details are shown in the 
part relating to Land Settlement. 

The Irrigation Farms Advance Department formerly provided financial 
aid to settlers in the irrigation areas, but these farmers may now obtain 
loans from the Rural Bank, as the accounts of the first-mentioned Depart- 
ment are amalgamated with those of the Rural Bank. 

Advances for Homes are made to enable persons to acquire homes or te 
pay off existing mortgages, particulars of which are shown in the part relating 
to Social Condition. 

In 1921 the departments of the bank were re-organised in terms of the. 
Government Savings Bank (Rural Bank) Act, 1920, and business is now- 
conducted in three separate departments, viz., the Savings, the Rural Bank, 
and the Advances for Homes. In the Rural Bank Department the Com- 
missioners may accept money on current account to be operated on by: 

cheque, receive fixed deposits at interest, issue deposit stock bearing interest , 
and repayable on notice, and with the approval of the Governor, the. 
operations may be extended to include the general business of banking. 

The main purpose of the Rural Bank is to afford financial assistance to . 
primary producers, and advances may be made to new settlers on the basis 
of £ for £ on improvements, up to a maximum of £5,000. When deposits 
provide funds for lending purposes, overdrafts will be granted on approved 
security to persons concerned in rural pursuits. 

The loans current in each department of the bank at the end of the last. 
five years were as follows :— 


Total Loans 

2 Advances 
Savings by Govern- 

30th June. Bank. Rural Bank. for t Savi 
se Homes, | meng Savings 
£ £ £ £ 

1917 2,376,288 | 2,522,674 730,125 | 5,629,087 
1918 2,263,279 | 2,544,054 | 983,160 | 5,790,493 
1919 2,113,188 2,599,751 1,415,635 6,123,574 
1920 1,929,974 | 2,903,885 | 2,176,583 | 7,010,442 
1921 2,219,908 | 3,423,871 | 3,173,751 | 8,817,530 


The figures in the above table have been altered since last issue, owing to 
the transfers of administration mentioned above. 

On the 30th June, 1921, there were 148 branches and 511 agencies of the 
Government Savings Bank; the number of accounts was 918,005, the 
balance at the credit of depositors, £50,802,137; and the interest paid to 
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depositors during the year; £1,736,603. A classification of the deposits as 
at 30th June, 1921, is shown hereunder :— 


Number Amount Proportion in each Group. 
Classification. o 
Depositors. Deposits, Depositors. Deposits. 
of £ per cent, per cent. 
£100 and under... ue awe 767,786 10,348,497 83-6 , 20-4 
£100-£€200 hae vee Soi 68,335 9,482,022 T4 18-7 
£200-—£300 we ane Ses 36,247 | 8,517,650 4:0 16-7 
£300-£400 ar oak aie 15,649 5,370,090 17 10-5 
£400-£500 nis wee aan 10,583 4,710,753 1-2 9-3 
Over £500 wie tee one 19,405 12,373,125 21 24-4 
Total toe one ee 918,005 50,802,137 |! 100 100 


Particulars similar to the above for the Commonwealth Bank are not 
available, but that bank accepts deposits up to £1,000 with interest at the 
rate of 32 per cent. 

In the New South Wales Government Savings Bank deposits under £100 
represented about 20 per cent. of the total amount, deposits between £100 
and £500 about 55 per cent., and sums over £500 about 25 per cent. The 
rate of interest paid. since Ist July, 1921, has been 4 per cent. on sums up to 
£500 for all accounts, and 34 per cent. on any excess up to £1,000 on personal 
accounts, but without limit on the accounts of Friendly Societies, Trade 
Unions, and institutions or associations not carried on for trade or profit. 

Combining the figures shown above with those of a similar table for 
trading banks, as shown on page 292, it will be seen that, excluding the 
Commonwealth Bank, there were $64,191 deposits at interest amounting in 
the aggregate to £92,104,086; of these 854,834 or 89 per cent., representing 
£22,073,025 or 24 per cent. of the value, did not exceed £200, and deposits 
not exceeding £500 represented 97 per cent. of the total number and ‘49 per 
cent. of the total value. If eurrent accounts are taken into consideration, 
the proportion not exceeding £200 is 87 per cent. of the number and 22 per 
eent. of the value, the corresponding figures for those not exceeding £500 
being 96 per cent. and 45 per cent. respectively. 


Deposits in Savings Banks. 

The following statement shows the particulars of deposits in the savings 
banks in New South Wales at the end of each year of the decennium ended 
the 30th June, 1921. The returns of the savings department of the Common- 
wealth Bank are included in the figures for the last nine years. 


Amount of Deposits. 

At 30th | Number of = cae : — 
June, | : Depositors. Total. «=| Per Depositor. Eee 

£ £ os. d. £ os. d. 
1912 577,232 26,539,640. 4519 6 15 4 3 
1913 647,124 29,568,282 45 13 10 ‘6 411 
1914 717,737 33,167,523 46 4 3 17.13 11 
1915 755,835 35, 562,649 47 1 0 1816 2 
1916 806,882 37,363,272 46 6 1 1915 0 
1917 | 872,351 40,836,747 4616 3 21 8 9 
1918 920,337 43,039,012 4615 3 22 3 3 
1919 984,951 47,070, 342 4715 9 2311 5 
1920 | 1,053,893 49,933,535 47 7 9 24° 2 10 
1921- | 1,126,157 57,394,441 | 5019 4 27 5 10 
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At 30th June, 1921, the deposits in the trading banks and the savings 
banks in-New South Wales, including the Commonwealth Bank, amounted 
to £158,762,031, or £76 15s. 2d. per head of population. 


An agreement exists between the various savings banks in Australia for 
the transfer of the money of depositors, and similar arrangements are in 
existence with the United Kingdom. This privilege is largely availed of by 
travelling depositors, and during the year ended 30th June, 1921, an amount 
of £108,612 was transferred to.the Bank from other Australian and New 
Zealand banks, while transfers amounting to £97,186 were made to the 
Post Office Savings Banks of the United Kingdom. 


The deposits in the Savings Banks in New South Wales compare favourably 
with those of other States, as the following table shows :— 


< 2 Amount of Average Amount. 

ae aotn tune, 921. gers a | Per Depositor. Per Head. 

No. £ £3. d. £os. d 

New South Wales 1,126,157 57,394,441 50.19 4 27 5 10 
Victoria ... 1,072,554 48,970,989 4513 2 3117 8 
Queensland 327,065 18, 587,942 5616 8 24 3 5 
South Australia... 396,970 16,317,353 | 41 2 1 82 15 11 
Western Australia 217,136 7,663,440 35 5 10 230 1 
Tasmania.. 115,502 4,159,522 , 36 0 3 1912 5 
Northern Territory 935 538,790 5 eros ay - 13 13 11 
Total .. 3,256,319 153,147,477 47 0 7 28 1 6 


Under the provisions of the Government Savings Bank Amendment Act 
of 1920, the proportion of liquid assets required to be held was increased 


from 15 to 20 per cent. 


The amount of funds actually available at call or 


short notice on the 30th June, 1921, was 20-197 per cent., which shows the 
strong position of the bank. 


INCORPORATED COMPANIES. 


The legislation relating to incorporated companies in New South Wales 


is contained principally in the Companies Act, 1899, the amending Acts of 
1900, 1906, and 1907, the Companies (Death Duties) Act, 1901, and the 
Companies (Registration of Securities) Act, 1918. These enactments follow 
the general provisions of Imperial Acts relating to companies, with deviations 
embodying the results of local experience. 


Under the Companies Act, 1899, the liability of members of limited com- 
panies may be fixed either by shares, or by guarantee; in unlimited com- 
panies no limitation is placed on the lia bility of members. A special feature 
of the Act is the embodiment of provisions for the formation and registration 
of companies in connection with the mining industry under the “ No-Liability 
System,” as ees defined in the No-Liahbility Mining Companies Act, 
1896. 

The formation of a company, association, or partnership of more than ten 
persons in a banking business, or of twenty in other businesses trading for 

profit, is prohibited, unless such company, association, or partnership is 
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registered under the Act, or incorporated under some other enactment, by 
royal charter, or by letters patent. Special provision is made for associations 
formed to promote commerce, art, science, religion, charity, or other useful 
or beneficial objects. 

An important amendment of the company law wes made in 1918, when 
the Companies (Registration of Securities) Act was passed to provide for the 
registration of debentures issued by companies. 


The following particulars relating to companies are recorded for the past 
five years. 


Limited Companies. No-Liability Mining Companies, 
neh N | LF N 1 | Total B 
New . . Tota Ni Yomin | Total Fee 
Cemipanies. Nominal Capital. cocuived, Gompeniés: Capital. reushred 

£ a: l Lo. £ 

1916 156 4,187,075 3,068 7 125,000 40 
1917 159 5,918,267 | 2,785 8 77,500 39 
1918 221 6,428,907 | 4,013 j 15 238,500 bl 
1919 267 9, 137,360 4,616 12 118,255 45 
1920 801 61,654, 857 16,417 26 862,100 84 


Co-OPERATIVE TRADING SOCIETIES. 


Societies formed for the mutual benefit and advantage of the members 
only are registered under the Building and Co-operative Societies Act, 1901. 


The transactions of co- ee societies during the last five years are. 
give 


1916-17, 1917-18. 1918-19. | 1919-20. 1920-21. 
Number of Societies... se 46 44 44 | 50 | 67 
Number of Members ... ay 38,370 40,791 43,239 \ 43,381 48 313 
P . — { ~ 
Liabilities— £ £ £ £ | £ 
Share Capital «| 274,409 310,776 348,341 349,309 429,230 
Reserves and Net Profits = 156,468 173,542 194, 014 223, 160 262,831 
Other Liabilities ... .-| 168,254 166,256 184, 100 216,014 262,258 
Total Liabilities £} 599,131 648,574 727,355 788,483 954,319 
Assets— = 
Frechold, Plant, etc. sv! 188,518 | 202,880 | 211,342 219,439 | 258.301 
Stock ... | 281,746 | 313,896! 352,327 | 377,946 | 450,817 
Other Assets .. ive ...| 128,867 131,868 163,686 191,098 245,201 


Total Assets ... £) 599,131 | 648,574 727,355 788,483 954,319 


Considering the amount of capital invested, the results are sufficiently 
satisfactory to justify the further development of these institutions. The 
majority of existing societies are engaged in the sale of groceries, provisions, 
boots, and clothing, or in the manufacture and supply of food and other 
commodities in general use. Outside the Sydney metropolitan area most 
of the societies are in the mining districts. 


During the year 1920-21 the sales amounted to £3,256,981, and the expenses 
including interest and depreciation, to £413,866, equal to 12-7 per cent. on 
the amount of sales. The balances of profit amounted to £259,125, but in 
seven cases there were losses amounting to £2,640. The profit on sales was 
at the rate of 7:9 per cent. 
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BENEFIT BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES. 


Under the existing law any number of persons may form a benefit building 
and investment society to enable members to erect or purchase dwellings, 
etc., by loans secured to the society by mortgage until the amount of the 
shares has been fully paid. These institutions are registered as permanent 
building societies or as Starr-Bowkett terminating building societies. 

The aggregate liabilities, assets, &c., of permanent building societies for 
the last five years are shown in the following statement :— 


1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19, | 1919-20. 1920-21, 
LY 


Number of Societies see 8 8 | 8 | 8 8 


Liabilities— £ £ £ £ £ 
Deposits... tee ...| 488,051 | 485,139 | 485,910 | 485,764 | 496,298 
Share Capital ... ...| 287,502 | 291,375 | 293,012 ; 298,920 | 327,322 
Reserves... oy ...| 146,469 | 143,125 | 138,102 | 142,705 | 158,879 
Other Liabilities ..| 34,362 / 43,791 53,117 57,435 48,939 


Balance of Profit  ..... 27,465 | 31,557 | 52,826 | 63,171 | 67,666 


Total... ...| 983,849 | 994,987 


h, 022, 967 1,047,995|1,099, 104 


Assets— 
Advances ihe ...| 739,809 | 733,582 | 774,077 | 839,465 | 885,102 
Other Assets ... —...| 244,040 | 261,405 | 248,890 | 208,530 | 214,002 


Total... | 983. 849 $94,987 1,022,967 67 | 1,047,995}1,099, 104 


The income of the societies operating in 1920-21 was £102,200, while the 
expenditure during the year amounted to £97,963. 

Particulars relating to Starr- Dowkent Building Societies for the same 
years are shown below. 


1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. 


Number of Societies ses 109 106 114 119 133 


Liabilities— £ £ £ £ £ 
Members’ Subscriptions) 1,076,112; 1,221,961] 1,333,832] 1,443,803! 1,562,735 
Other Liabilities re 37,210 42,127 38,828 53,4388 66,974 
Balance of Profit, _...]_ 115,009, 130,624) 146,410) 164,956) 183,950 


Total as «| 1,228,331) 1,394,712 1,519,070 1,662,197) 1,813,659 


Assets— 
Advances av ...[ 1,127,296] 1,290,341] 1,401,392) 1,521,008] 1,656,706 
Other Assets one -| 101,035} 104,371; 117,678} 141,189) 156,953 


Total... ...| 1,228,331] 1,394,712! 1,519,070! 1,662, 197| 1,813,659 
i 


FrienpLy Socteties. 


The particulars relating to membership, sickness, and mortality of Friendly 
Societies will be found in the part of this volume relating to Social Con- 
dition. The following tables will, therefore, deal with these societies, from 
a financial standpoint only. 
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Receipis and Expenditure. 


The receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies during the ten years. 
ended the 30th June, 1921, are shown in the following statement :— 


i 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
| Medical | 
Meat Contri- t + Sick Funeral ao cone Other Total. 
butions, |@terest.; Other. | Total. Pay. Dona- ance | Manage- * . 
tions. and ment. 


| Medicine. 
1 


; ; 
£ £ \ £ £ £ £ £ & £ 7g. 
1911 413,027 | 64,261 | 38,043 | 515,331 | 148,576 | 38,359 ) 143,040 | 59,154 | 45,989 | 435,118 
7912 | 456,097 | 6y,549 | 32,498 | 558,189 | 166,270 } 40,828 | 157,821 | 66,445 | 42,654 } 474,058 
1913 | 48y,698 | 75,088 | 37,365 | 6u2,101 | 173,451 | 45,952 | 170,594 | 69,226 | 41,914 | 501,137 
1914 | 496,961 | 80,707 | 34,915 | 612,588 | 172,796 | 44,446 | 182,308 | 87,353 | 39,463 | 526,371 
1935 491,928 | 87,591 | 34,507 | 614,116 | 177,198 ] 50,181 ) 182,705 | 88,419 | 23,767 | 522,220 
1916 508,033 | 95,193 | 28,545 | 631,781 | 172,497 | 61,566 | 178,926 | 89,880 | 35,718 | 538,337 
1917 524,341 | 100,947 | 53,433 | 678,726 | 168,986 | 69,371 | 173,789 | 96,830 | 40,349 | 554,325. 
1918 | 543,269 | 117,941 | 114,895 ) 776,105 | 183,735 | 84,663 | 184,370 | 96,929 | 116,888 | 662,595. 
1919 551,278 | 117,524 | 40,740 | 709,542 | 274,929 | $89,265 | 186,801 | 106,115 | 42,818 | 699,928. 
1920-21 | 887,279 191,613 | 76,985 |1,155,877) 297,051 | 80,201 | 317,221 | 199,390 | 68,039 | 961,911 


H 
i 
i t 


The total amount disbursed during the eighteen months ended 30th June, 
1921, on account of benefits amounted to £694,473, and these figures afford 
convincing evidence of the importance of the societies and of their. value 
to the community. The increase in sick pay during 1919 was directly due 
to the epidemic of influenza, which caused greater loss to the societies than 
the war. 

The total number of members who left Australia on active service was 
17,722, of whom 3,091 were killed. Claimants for sick pay numbered 2,748, 


who received aid to the amount of £46,335, while the total amount paid 
for death benefits was £86,107. 


Accumulated Funds. 


The following comparative table shows the accumulated assets of all funds 
at the close of each of the last ten years. 


f 4 
Sickness | Medfeal and i : 
Year. and Management | Otner Funds. Total, 
Funeral Funds. Fund. 
t 
£ £ £ = 

1911 1,378,722 78,264 49,852 1,506,838 
1912 1,463,502 82,538 | 51,715 1,597,755 
1913 1,559,102 87,446 | 52,171 1,698,719 
1914 1,641,704 88,256: | 54,971 1,784,931 
1915 1,734,858 89,421 52,548 1,876,827 
1916 1,820,708 101,092 48,471 ; 1,970,271 
1917. | . 1,916,846 122,759 | 55,067 | ..2,094,672 
1918 | 1,954,085 190,995 | 63,102 2,208,182 
1919 1,953,336 199,115. | 65,345 2,217,796 
1920-21 2,134,339 194,358 83,065 2,411,762. 


Prior to 1916 the sickness and funeral funds were required to be kept 
separate, but legislation passed in that year provided that where such. funds 
were administered by one eentral body for the whole society they should 
be deemed to be one fund. 

The following statement. shows the receipts, expenditure, ard funds, of 
the Friendly Societies in each State of the Commonwealth, at the latest 
available date. The particulars for New South Wales.include a. number ‘of 
miscellaneous societies, which are medical institutes. and. dispensaries, 
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registered under the ibady Societies Act, though their benefits differ 
somewhat from those of the ordinary friendly pocielly 


Funds. 
State; Receipts. Expenditure. 
Total. Per Member. 
; £ £ £ £os. d 
New South Wales se ...| 1,220,969 1,024,960 | .2,482,651 12 2 7 
Victoria... 2 Bs wf 681,232 564,220 | ‘3,173,678 22 310 
Queensland ws 2, wl 248,522 183,724 | |1,081,614 20 10 10 
South Australia ... ne wf 801,222 219,043 | (1,501,346 21 9 38 
Western Australia ees ..| 100,591 | 88,824 | | 294,120 1515 0, 
Tasmania wis 3 a5 92,555 82,828 | | 280,315 12 1 6 
Total, Commonwealth  ...}_ 2,640,091 |} 2,163,599 | 8,713,724 17 011 
INSURANCE. 


In New South Wales insurance companies are subject to the Companies 
Acts, but there is no legislation dealing specifically with the conduct of 
insurance business. The ‘Life, Fire and Marine Insurance Acts of 1902 and 
1917 were passed to provide for the protection of life insurance policies and 
annuities against creditors, and the issue of special policies in subsiitution 
for those lost or destroyed. The section of the 1902 Act relating to 
matine insurance was superseded by the Commonwealth Marine Insurance 
Act of 1909, and the amount of assurance payable on the death of children 
was limited by a Commonwealth Act.passed in 1905. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Particulars relating to life assurance are obtained from the reports pub- 
lished by the companies, and from official returns collected under the 
Census Act of 1901. 

During j921 there were eighteen institutions operating in the State, 
and of thdése, nine were local, four had their head offices in Victoria, one 
in New Zealand, one in the United Kingdom, and three in the United States 
of Ameriea.. Hight institutions are mutual, and ten are partly proprietary 
companies, whose policy holders, however, participate to some extent in the 
profits. Several companies, with head offices outside the Commonwealth, 
which unite life and other classes of insurance, have local branches or 
agencies, but their transactions in life risks in this State are unimportant. 


Ordinary Branch—New South Wales Business. 


The business in force in the ordinary branch during the year 1920 in New 
South Wales only is given below :— 


Policies | Amount Assured. A 1. 
Institutions with Head in Force, exclusive of Bonus P anual 
fice in— exclusive of | Bonuses and Additions. Total, a LeADIOT. 
Annuities. | Re-assurances. Payable, 
y No. £ a £ £ 
New South Wales ...|_ 169,104 45,243,297 7,258,805 52,502,102 1,484,274 
Victoria eee «| 47,842 11,017,204 | 211,171 11,228,375 418,599 
New Zealand Se 666 70,775 = 70,775 2,902 
United Kingdom ... 112 35,061 ae 35,061 1,091 
United States wos 4,442 2,143,828 75,618, 2,219,446: 66,981 
Total | 222,166. 58,510,165 7,545,594 §6,055,759 1,973,847 


* Not available. 
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Of the amount assured 96 per cent. is with the Australasian societies, 
77 per cent. being with institutions with head offices in New South Wales, 
and 19 per cent. with Victorian institutions; and 4 per cent. is with the 
American companies. The amount held by the British society is comparatively 
small as it does not now accept life business in New South Wales. The 
average amount of assurance, exclusive of bonuses and re-assurances, per 
policy held in Australasian societies is £259, in the British £313, and in 
the American £483. 

The business (exclusive of annuities) may be classified broadly in three 
categories (1), whole-life assurance payable at death only; (2), endowment 
assurance payable at the end of a specified period or at death prior to the 
expiration of the period; (3), endowment payable only in case of survival 
for a specified period. 

Particulars regarding each class of assurance in the ordinary branch in 
force in 1919 and 1920 are shown below :— 


1919. 1920. 
Amount . Amount 
Classifi- Assured Assured 
cation. Policies jexclusive of} Bonus Annual Policles jexclusive of} Bonus Annual 
in Bonuses | Additions. | Premiums | in Bonuses | Additions. |; Premiums 
Force. and Re- Payable. Force. and Re- Payable. 
ASBUTANCeS: assurances. 


No. j £ £ £ No. £ £ £ 

Assurance...| 87,444 | 33,534,043 | 5,141,726 | 1,045,809 91,780 | 36,002,932 | 5,437,652 | 1,111,078 
Bndowment 
Assurance] 106,235 | 18,684,162 | 1,935,678 711,726 || 115,488 | 20,643,033 | 2,068,915 786,062, 
Endowment | 14,227] 1,734,046 33,213 71,245 14,898 | 1,864,200 39,027 76,707 


‘Total...| 207,906 | 53,953,151 | 7,110,617 | 1,828,780 || 222,166 | 58,510,165 | 7,545,594 1,973,847 


The majority of the policies, viz., 52 per cent., represents endowment 
assurances, while whole-life policies were 41 per cent. and endowments 
7 per ceft. of the total number. The amount assured under the whole-life 
policies represents 62 per cent. of the total (exclusive of bonus additions), 
the average per policy being £392; endowment assurance policiés, with an 
average of £179 per policy, cover 35 per cent. of the total amount assured; 
and endowment policies, with an average of £125 per policy, 3 per cent. 


Industrial Branch—New South Wales Business. 

In addition to the ordinary transactions in life assurance, a large indus- 
trial business has grown up during recent years. The policies in this class 
are usually for small amounts, and the premiums in most cases are payable 
weekly or monthly. 

Industrial business in New South Wales is transacted only by Australasian 
companies, of which nine combine industrial with ordinary business, while 
one limits its operations to industrial and medical benefit transactions. 

The following table shows the industrial business in force in New South 
Wales at the close of 1920 :— 


Policies in 

elas . A it As- A 1 
Pnetientone with Head nae ot wired incinage Prsnrtireaa 
cen Annuiticg. ot Bonuses. Payable. 

No. £ £ 

New South Wales ...| 214,363 6,715,377 393,002 

Victoria ee | 99,596 2,764,294 213,168 

New Zealand ... ae 9,427 264,112 15,738 

Total ...| 323,386 9,743,783 621,908 
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Tn the industrial branch 73 per cent. of the number and 77 per cent. of the 
amount were held in the form of endowment assurance; and whole-life 
policies represented 24 per cent. of the number and 19 per cent. of the amount 
assured. The average amount per policy was £30, viz., assurance £24, endow- 
ment assurance £32, and endowment £28. : 

A classification of the industrial business in force in New South Wales in 
1919 and in 1920 is shown below :— 


1919. 1920. 
Classification. Amount * Amount 
Policies Assured, Annual Policies Assured {| Annual 
in‘ inclusive of | Premiums in inclusive of | Premiums 
Force. Bonus Payable. Force. Bonus Payable. 
Additions. Additions. 
No. £ £ No. £ £ 
Assurance ... . 75,339 1,754,804 97,750 76,405 1,846,946 100,274 
Endowment Assur- 
ance 207,577 6,220,749 | 416,282 | 234,704 7,550,226 497,003 
Endowment 11,657 301,233 21,634 12,277 346,611 24,631 
Total = 294,573 8,276,786 | 535,666 | 323,386 9,743,783 621,908 
! | 


Comparatire Statements. 


The next statement shows the ordinary and industrial business in force 
in New South Wales in each of the last ten years, excluding bonuses and 


annuities :— 
Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch, 
wT poticie, | Amount fem Policies, | Amount Pasi 
No. £ £ No. £ £ 
_ 1911 159,928 | 37,591,311 1,212,409 156,194 3,411,133 205,886 
1912 167,399 | 39,652,665 |. 1,274,797 173,941 3,918,060 238,800 
1913 17 ,834 | 41,432,591 1,382,162 191,333 4,413,289 273,997 
1914 178,483 | 42,602,910 | 1,432,261 202,439 4,712,117 296,507 
1915 181,671 | 43,520,335 1,465,347 211,881 5,000,021 318,306 
1916 187,514 | 45,460,333 1,550,311 229,723 6,599,819 - 358,126 
1917 192,962 | 47,636,307 1,644,692 248,037 6,298, 106 404,836 
1918 201,559 | 50,812,701 1,741,249 273,716 7,301,713 472,448 
1919 207,906 | 53,953,151 1,828,780 294,573 8,275,956 535,666 
1920 222,166 | 58,510,165 1,973,347 323,386 9,742,791 621,908 
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The number of ordinary policies per 1,000 of the population: in-1920-was 
106, as compared with 94 in-1911, and the sum assured increased from 
£22 1s. 9d. to £27 19s. 3d. per head of the population, as will be seen from 
the figures shown hereunder :— 


Policies per 1,000 of | AVerage Amount Average Annual Amount Assured per 

ar Population. esa tid . giro cles Head of Population. 
| Ordinary. | Industrial. Ordinary.'/Industrial.|| Ordinary. | Industrial. | Ordinary. | Industrial. 

| i 

No. No. £ £ £Esd/£ .d| £sd/£ snd 
1911 94 92 235 22 711 7/1 6 4/22 1 9 201 
1912 | 94 98 237 23 712 4/1 7 6|'22 310] 2 3 10 
1913 94 104 238 23 719-0|1 8 8]|22 810 27 7 
1914 95 108 239 23 8 0 6/1 9 4] 2212 8 210 1 
1915 96 112 240 24 8 1 4|110 11/2219 3 212 9 
1916 99° 122 242 24 8 5 4 | Lil 2| 24 111 219 4 
1917 100 129 247 25 810 6|-112 8|241510] 3 5 7 
1918 103, 139 252 27 812 9|114 6| 2517 9 3.14 5 
1919 102 144 260 28 815 11/116 4|26 9 2/ 4 1 2 
1920 106 155 260 30 817 8/118 6| 2719 3 413 2 


' A feature of the above table is the large increase in industrial insurance, 
as since 1911 the number of these policies per 1,000 of the population rose 
from 92 to 155, and the amount assured from £2 Os. 1d. to £4 13s. 2d. 


New Business in New Scuth Wales. 


The new business, ordinary and industrial, effected in New South Wales 
during the last five years is compared in the following table :— 


Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch. 
Year iV ye, | 

: Annual 4 Annual 

Numb f Am t; * Number of A t : 

Policies, | Aseured. | Fremiume | “Poticies, | Assured. | Txemiums 

£ £ £ £ 
1916 . 16,372 4,100,923 166,301 | 50,649 1,516,518 102,668 
1917 18,010 4,914,896 192,308 53,491 1,720,790 115,738 
1918 21,643 |. 5,972,028 252,052 62,279 2,138,259 145,630 
1919 21,543 6,483,990 236,541 64,199 2,437,850 160, 699 
1920 * 28,837 7,973,324 281,379 70,305 2,986,482 187,560 


AUSTRALASIAN SOCIETIES.—GENERAL TRANSACTIONS. 


The receipts of the societies are represented chiefly by the collections from 
premiums on policies, and by interest arising from investments. Payments 
on account of death claims, policies matured and surrendered, cash bonuses, 
and expenses of management, constitute the bulk of the disbursements, 
the excess of receipts over expenditure representing the additions to the 
funds. 


societies are shown in the following table :— 
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Total Business. 
Details of the total business—ordinary and industrial—of the Australasian 
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- Accumulated Funds, 
including Paid-up Interest, 
Capital. 
, te ici - i - oa 
Additions ate 
z. Amount | Amount ; 
govtine. | at end of | Received. | Realise 
‘ear, Funds. 
No. No. £000 | £000] £000| £000] £ 000 | percent. 
1895 10 268,243 3,392 2,334 1,058 | 20,438 1,037 5-21 
1900 11 331,868 4,093 2,648 1,445 | 26,491 1,162 4-51 
- 1905 14 756,585 5,437 3,834 1,603 | 34,916 1,528 4:48 
1910 11 1,056,173 7,131 4,619 2,512 | 46,196 1,963 4:46 
1915 14 1,424,196 9,474 6,084 3,390 | 62,214 2,763 | 4:56 
1920 14 1,944,845 | 14,080 7,944 6,136 | 83,016 4,116 515 


The annual additions to the funds have shown a considerable increase since 
1910, and there has been a gradual increase in earning power since that 
year, when 4-46 per cent. was realised, but the most recent rate (5-15 per cent.) 
is only slightly lower than that of 1895, which was the highest return during 
the period under review. A comparison with the bank rate of interest on 
fixed deposits, given on page 293, shows that diminished rates were general 
until a slight increase took place between the years 1910 and 1915, which 
continued during following years, and the interest earned by the insurance 
companies has held a correlation to the general tendency. 


Receipts and Expenditure. 
The following table shows the aggregate receipts and disbursements of 
the Australasian institutions during 1920 for both classes of business :— 


parol, ggtinary | tpduntst | ge, 
Receipts— 

Premiums— £ £ £ 
New .. aes ee vee 1,186,943 8,479 1,195,422 
Renewal . 6,677,819 1,944,262 8,622,081 

Consideration for Annuities. 53,311 tos 53,311 

Interest 3,709,612 812,956 4,022,568 

Other (Rents, &e.) 165,218 20,702 185, 920 

Total Receipts -.. .] 11;792,903 2,286,399 | 14,079,302 
Expenditure— : 

Claims ... . ---| 3,949, 136 - 384,642 4,333,778 

Surrenders #: ; 691,138 29,675 | 720,813 

Annuities S6 . 115,547 295 115,842 

Cash Bonuses and Dividends 251,596 65,921 317,517 

Expenses. 1,472,271 749,947 | 2,292 °918 

Amount written off to Depreciation, Re- 
serves, Transfers, &e 171,622 61,980 233, 602 

Total Expenditure ... 6,651,310 1,292,460 7,943,770 
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Expenses of Management. 


The expenses of management of the ordinary business in 1920 represented 
in the aggregate 12-5 per cent. of the total receipts, and 18-6 per cent. 
of the premium income, and of the industrial branch, 32'S and 38-4 per 
cent. respectively. The ratio between management expenses and premium 
income must necessarily vary with the volume of new business transacted, 
and the age ofthe socicty, quite apart from the competition for new 
business. The following figures show the cost of management, including 
commission and taxes, and the proportion of premiuni income and gross 
receipts, ordinary and industrial departments being inciuded. 


| Management Expenses. 


Year. a Teno (Gross Receipts. | Bericenh! Of 
| Premium Gross 
| | Income. | Receipts. 
| £ £ £ 
1895 438,524 2,380, 167 3,392,423 18°42 12:93 
1900 | 565,380 2,799,512 4,093,376 20°19 13°81 
1905 858,741 3,500,448 5,487,589 24°53 15°7 


1910 | 1,016,153 | 5,074,204 | 7,131,250 | 20°03 | 14-25 
1915 | 1,952,433 | 6,591,572 ) 9,474,196 | 19°00 ) 13°22 
1920 | 2,222,218) 9,870,814 | 14,079,302) 9251 | 15°78 


The management expenses of tho ordinary and industrial branches have 
been stated separately for the six years 1915 ‘to 1920, and the prononaone 
are shown in the following table. 


- Ordinary Branch, > Industrial Branch. 
Year, Proportion of Management Expenses to— 
Premium Total Premium Total 
Income. Receipts. Income. Receipta, 
per cent, per cent. per cent, per cent, 
1915 15°39 10°32 38°86 34:12 
1916 15°45 10°28 38°82 33°82 
1917 16°34 10°86 38°23 33°21 
1918 16°65 11°05 38°06 32°80 
1919 18°06 11°91 33°33 32°90 
1920 18°60 12°48 38-40 32°80 


In 1920 the lowest proportion of management expenses to premiunn 
receipts in the ordinary branch shown by any company was 14-9 per cent. 
and the highest was 57-9 per cent.; in relation to the total receipts, the 
highest and lowest proportions were 53°60 per cent. and 9-30 per cent. 
respectively. 


The expenses of the industrial branch are necessarily very high in propor- 
tion to the receipts, on account of the house-to-house method of collection, 
which is an essential feature of the system. The proportion of management 
expenses to premium receipts ranged from 34-1 per cent. to 85-3 per cent. 
and to the total receipts from 28-7 per cent. to 80-5 per cent. 
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LInabilities and Assets. 


The following table gives a summary of the liabilities and assets of the 
Australasian societies for the year 1920 :— 


Liabilities. i Assets. 

Assurance Funds— £ Loans— £ 
Participating in Profits... 78,477,953. On Mortgage “his «es 19,370,536 
Noi participating in Profits 935,183 », Municipal and Other 
Claims Investment Fund .., 36,064 Local Rates... ... 10,663,388 
Other Assurance Funds ... 2,472,984 », Reversionary, Life, and 

—— Other Interests we 633,932 

Total oe «+. 81,922,184 » Policies ... iss we 8,427,070 

»» Personal Security se 18,144 

Guarantee and Contingency >,» Government Securities... 366,538 
Other Debentures and 

‘ ee ee icteee aah. Rr ” Bonds ... ve 639,937 

myedemieue : Seuntnee ug mand »» MiscellaneousLoans .., 13,272 

Claims admitted but not paid 1,075,681 

ele anne Seca: 150,637 Total = ve. 40,127,817 

Other Liabilities— | 
Paid-up Capital ... w. 626,102 
Reserve Funds tae w -210,255 || Government Securities .-. 42,461,851 
Miscellaneous—including Real Estate Po ne e-- 3,474,143 

Deposits 5,765,829 | Other Assets... wee ... 3,957,144 
oie ate we 5 | 

Total Liabilities...  £90,020,955 | Total Assets... _ £90,020,955 
} 
| 


Loans on. mortgage, municipal securities, policies of members, &c., 
represent 45 per cent. of the total assets. In former years insurance 
companies sought only these forms of investment, but recently attention has 
been given to Government securities and investments in shares, and in 1920 
the proportion of these investments was 47 per cent. of the total assets. 
Considerable sums are also deposited with banks, or invested in freehold 
and leasehold property, and since 1915 large sums have been subscribed 
to the various War Loans. Investments on personal security are unusual, 
and are generally combined with life policies, the total amount under this 
heading in the year 1920 being only £13,144. In some of the States com- 
panies are obliged by law to deposit certain sums with the Treasury as a 
guarantee of good faith, and these amounts are included in their balance- 
sheets under “the head of Government securities or of deposits. The ratio 
of loans on mortgages, policies, &c., to total assets for the years quoted was 
as follows :— 


Year. “per cent. Year. per cent. 
1895... eee 12°57 1910... ee 65°94 
1900... s.. 69-21 1915... ss 72-06 


1905... we 6154 1920... ... 44:58 
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The aggregate liabilities and assets of the Australasian societies for the 
period 1895 to 1920 are shown in the following table :— 


Liabilities. i Assets. 
we 3 . 
8 3 Paid-up Loana.on Securities, 
= Capital and Oth Mortgages, > , 

in 3 Acchnlated Liahilities, Total. 1 Policies, Eire ake mae 

i i 

No. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1895 | 10 | 21,497,059 a 21,497,059 || 15,600,229 | 5,896,830 ) 21,497,059 
1900 | 11 | 27,471,223 -_ | 27,471,223 19,013,579 | 8,457,644 | 27,471,223 
1905: | 11 | 35,867,362 ee 35,867,362 ‘|| 22,072,061 | 13,795,301 | 35,867,362 
1910 | 11 | 45,668,204 775,785 ; 46,443,989 30,625,778 | 15,818,211 | 46,443,989 
1915 | 14 | 61,259,104 | 1,932,233 | 63,191,337 45,535,992 | 17,655,345 | 63,191,337 
1920 | 14 | 83,028,808 | 6,992,147 90,020,955 40,127,817 | 49,893,138 | 90,020,955 

| | 


Surrender of Policies. 

All societies transacting business in New South Wales allow policy- 
holders a consideration on surrendering unmatured policies, provided a 
certain time has elapsed since issue, or a certain number of premiums has 
been paid. Three companies allow surrender values after the policy 
has been in force for a period of two years, but with other companies the 
period must be longer. For a whole-life assurance of £100, excluding 
bonus additions, the refund allowed after two annual premiums have been 
paid ranges from 12s. ld. to £1 8s., when the age at eutry is 25; 17s. 1d. to 
£1 18s. 10d. when the age at entry is 35; and £1 5s. 8d. to £217s. 1d. when the 
age at entry is 45. After five annual payments the surrender values for similar 
ages of entry are respectively £1 17s. 1d. to £5 4s. 4d.; £2 11s. 1d. to £6 11s. 5d.; 
and £3 13s. 1d. to £9 4s. 5d. For endowment assurance payable at age 60 
or previous death, after two annual premiums have been paid, the surrender 
values range from £1 9s. 8d. to £1 15s. 2d. when the age of entry is 20, and 
after five annual premiums have been paid £2 6s. 9d. to £5 11s. 2d. When 
the age of entry is 30 the values range from £1 9s. to £2 17s. after two 
years’ duration, and £3 16s. 5d. to £9 6s. 7d. after five years. 


Annual Premiums. 


The annual premiums payable for an assurance of £100 show some 
difference between companies. When the age at entry is 25, the annual 
premium for whole-life assurance varies from £1 17s. 7d. to £2 4s. 2d.; age 
35, from £2 8s. 10d. to £2 17s..6d.; and age 45 from £3 7s. 3d. to £3 19s. 1d. 
For endowment assurance. payable at age 60 or previous death, when the age 
at.entry is 20 years, the rates.are £2 2s. 8d. to £2 11s. 2d.; age30, £2 19s. 4d. 
to £3 9s. 2d.; and age 40, £4 14s. 5d. to £5 8s. 1d. Comparisons are 
affected, however, by the age of the institutions and the conditions relating 
to bonuses, and the rates quoted are irrespective of companies which have 
ceased to transact new business in New South Wales. 


Fire, Marie, anp Generan Insurancz. 
The Fire Brigades Act, 1909, and its amendments, apply to 82 districts, 
but by preclamation the provisions may be extended to other areas, The 
equipment includes 33 permanent and 31 volunteer stations and brigades in 
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the “metropolitan area (of which 5 permanent. stations and brigades are 
within the boundaries of the City of Sydney), and 99 brigades‘in the country 
' or extra-metropolitan divisions of New South Wales. 


The Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales, representing the 
city and suburban area, the country area, the volunteer brigades, and the 
insurance companies, with a president appointed by the Government, 
exercises control in regard to fire prevention in declared districts, and may 
recover charges for attendance at fires outside such districts. The Board 
is charged with the establishment and maintenance of permanent fire 
brigades, and the authorisation and subsidising of volunteer bodies: 
Funds are raised by contributions of one-third individually of the estimated 
requirements for each district, by insurance companies, by municipalities, 
and by the Government; and a pro rata contribution is charged against 
each owner of property assured in any company which is not registered 
within the State. To ensure efficient operation cf these provisions, periodical 
returns are required by the Board from municipalities, insurance companies, 
and. property owners. 


The following table shows the revenue account and balance-sheet of the 
Board of Fire Commissioners for the year ended the 31st December, 1920 :— 


Revenue. | : Expenditure. 
£ £ 

Balance from 1919 ... te ae 34 || Administration ... ve .. 7,487 
Subsidy from Government ... 64,416 || Salaries, and Payments to 
Subsidy from Municipalities and Volunteers... 120,134 

Shires ... «- 64,416 || Repairs to Buildings, Plant, and 
Subsidy from Fire Tnsurance Com- other expenses... 47,883 

panies and Firms _... «» 64,416 | Equipment and Property Charges ee 435 
‘Other Sources. ee 4,291 || Balance Sie 3,684 

Total vee a £197,573 | Total ... oy i £197,573 
il 
Liabilities. Assets. 
£ £ 

Fund Acconnt We ... 52,433 || Land and Buildings i ..» 156,882 
Reserves, and Trust Accounts ... 1,801 || Plant Account and Fire Appliances - = 885 
Debentures and Accrued Interest 101,500_|| Stocks on Hand... s.. 22,688 
Revenue and Expenditure Account 3,684 || Petty Cash Account see + tee 154 
Property and Equipment Fund ... 109,432 || Administration Account ... ia 262 
Commercial iam Co. of f Syd. Other—-Trust Funds, &c.... a 555 

ney 7” . 6,556 ; 

Total... vee ae £275,406 Total ... 83 ws £275,406 


The estimates of revenue adopted by the Board for 1921 amounted to 
£220,935, being £163,551 for the Sydney District, and £57,384 for the Country 
Districts. In Sydney, suburbs, and shires included in the Sydney Fire 
District, the ratio of municipal contributions according to the assessed 
annual value, was 7s. 9d per £100 in 1921; during the previous five years 
the ratio varied between 6s. ld. (in 1917) and 7s. 6d. (in 1920). 


Under the Act, the contributions payable by insurance companies are 
proportionate’ to the premiums received by or due to the companies during 
the year. In 1920 contributions amounting to £63,822 were received from 
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95 insurance companies, and in addition contributions amounting to £594 
were received from 65 individual firms who insured goods with companies — 
not registered in New South Wales. The contributions to the Sydney Fire 
District in 1920 represented £6 4s. Id. per £100 of premium, and in the 
remaining districts the percentage ranged from £1 14s. 2d. to £16 16s. 


There were 86 companies transacting fire, marine, and general insurance 
(as distinct from life assurance) business in New South Wales during 1921, 
but some of the life companies transacted accident and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. The aggregate liabilities amounted to £322,872,610, of 
which £28,173,593 represented paid-up capital; £34,013,045 reserve funds; 
£27,884,580 reserve for unearned premiums; £156,859,S06 insurance and 
other funds; and £75,941,486 outstanding losses and other liabihties. The 
assets comprised the following items:—-Mortgages and other loans, 
£18,3819,251; Government securities and other investments, £209,391,480; 
land and house property, £19,896,489 ; cash on deposit, current account, and 
in hand, £23,792,726; and other assets, £51,472,664. 


The nature of the Jocal insurances effected during the year ended 30th 
June, 1921, is shown in the following table :— 


Rey- Expenditure in New South Wales. 
_enue = - a ao 
| in New | - Expenses of | Proportion of Premium 
Bouth Management. | Income. 
Nature of Insurance. a sate a "Goris ~ | Com- | Other 
Trane ns insur- | mission Total. |; mission |Manage- 
laeurances ances, and | Other. | Losses. and ment 
' and Agents’ j 4] Agents’! Expen- 
| Retnens \ Charges ! Charges] ses. 
£ £1 °£ £ £ percent.|percent. percent. 
\ 
Fire .. or ee he «-| 1,876,755 | 998,%80 | 274,796 | 448,118 | 1,721,194 63°19 14°64 23°83 
Marine .. ..—.. ~—..|- 630,910 | 296,123 | 45,494 | 127,662) 469,279 |} 46°94} 7-21) 920-28 
Accident .. a oe ..| 116,813 | 47,354 | 26,701) 20,662; 94,807 40°34 22°93 17°69 


Employers’ —_ Liability and 7 | 
Workman’s Compensation..| 348,289 | 179,627 | 36,805 | 78,381] 294,813 51°57 10°57 22°60 


Public Risk, Third Party ..| ° 24,046 | 8,596] 3,037] 6,058) 17,689 35°75 | -12°63) 25-19 
Plate-glass.. =... = w. =| 41,007 | 20,558] 6,750) 9,973) 37,281 50°13] 16-46] 24-32 
Motor Car and Motor Cycle ..| 127,427 | 70,312 16,872] 28,796 | 115,980 55°18] 18-24] 22°60 
Hailstone .. 0 .. ba ..| 278,658 | 75,487] 45,287| 45,152| 165,926 27:09} 16°25) 16:20 
Boiler Explosion .. ws, 6,553 | 2,124 629| 3,839 6,692 ;| 82°39 9°59} 58°54 
Live Stock... me ..| 25,867 | 9,471) 4,127] 6,958| 20,556 36°61; 15°95| 26-90 
Burglary ..  .. 0... ..| 28,475 | 20,401; 4,084] 6,416| 30,901 7165] 14-34] 22°53 
Guarantee .. wg. | 12,402 | 4,205! 3,381) 2,634 8,170 33-91| 10°73! 23-24 
Loss of Profits =... Sg df 45,730 | 20,788; 4,912] 10,243 35,923 45°41; 10°74} 22:40 
Elevator 6... wk 487 10; 10 To! 190 2-05 | 22°59) 14°87 
Sprinkler .. 0... mh 1,029 oe 103 167 | 270 oe 10°01} 16:28 
Other ‘Se ws Pe Wa 1,636 99 59 243 401 6°45 8°84 | 15-82 
Total Premiums .. rs "8,565,089 o- ge te on . 
Total Interest, &c. .. --{ 108,018 a a ie or ve 
|! a — |---| 
Total ...  .. —«./ 8,674,007 | 1,753,415 | 471,187 | 795,370 | 3,019,972 49-17] . 13-91} 22-80 
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The particulars quoted in the above table relate to New South Wales risks ; 
that is, to all business written by the companies represented in their New 
South Wales books. Premiums exclude re-insurances and returns; and treaty 


arrangements are not taken into consideration. 


In the case of losses, 


amounts recovered from Australasian re-insuring offices are also excluded, 
and with regard to fire insurance, a reserve for unexpired risks should 
be taken inte account, the amount set aside being usually 40 per cent. of 
the net premiums. 


The total premiums amounted to £3,565 1989, and the losses to £1,753,415, 


the latter being 49- Vi per cent. of the premiums. 
charges were £471,187, and for general management 
tal of £1,266,557, or 35-51 per 


mission and agents 
£795,370, making a to 


income, and 34-47 of the gross revenue. 


According to the local statements, 
half of the total gener 


during 1920-21 + 


53°19 per cent. 


Of all classes of 


were £1,876,755, 


peere! 


al insurances. 


The expenses for com- 


cent. of the premium 


fire business comprises more than 
The premiums received for fire risks 


and the losses amcunted to £998,280, er 


general insurance, the highest proportionate loss was 


sustained by companies which undertcok to furnish indemnities in the 
event of loss by burglary, motor car and motor cycle insurance, loss by 
fire, employers’ Liabilities in compensating injured workmen, plate glass, 


marine, and loss 


of profits, 


in the order named. 


The succeeding table shows the total revenue and expenditure during 


the last 
separately. 


five years, 


headings, and have been included in one item. 


the transactions of the fire branch being shown 
The interest receipts could not be distributed under the various 


Revenue. 


Expenditure. 
| Management. 
Year ended | | — Total 
Olle June: Premiums. ; Interest. a ee Losses. | connate Soares 1 By venay 
Agents’ | ment Ex- 
| Charges. | penses. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
(Ee .. {1,043,871 588,194) 132,309 | $01,877 | 1,622,380 
1917 « Other 718,297 516,060! 76,100 | 168,857 761,017 
Total 1,762,168 | 53,616 1,815,784] 1,104,254) 208,409 | 470,734 1,783,397 
; Fire 1,117,849 | 415,707! 153,373 | 314,918 |' 883,998 
1918< Other...) 917,328 ¥53,108| 94,128 | 225,524 672,760 
Total «(2,035,177 | 65,148 2, 100,325 768,815) 247,501 540,442 | 1,556,758 
( Fire 5227,914 533,394) 165,812 | 377,065 | 1,076,271 
1919 < Other mee 828 | 353,733] 96,435 | 237,492 687,660 
‘Total 2,165,742 72,590 2,238,332 887,127] 262,247 | 614,857 | 1,763,931 
Fire «+ {1,380,079 | 735,834] 177,173 416,280 1,329,287 
1920< Other _.../1,085,293 | 493,828] 109,111 | 269,671 872,610 
Total —...)2,465,372 | 83,296 2,548,668] 1,229,662: 286,284 | 685,951 | 2,201,897 
Fire wf E876. 75. 998, 280) 274,796 | 448,118 | 1,721,194 
1921 Other —.. |1,689,234 755, 1351 196,391 347,252 | 1,298,778 
1 Total Si 3,565, 089 | | 108,018 3,674,007) 1,753,418) 471,187 | 795,370 | 3,019,972 
i J 
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The next statement shows the proportion of expenditure to premium 
income for the same years, 


Management, 
Y ded Total 
goth. Stine Losses. Commission Other Expenditure. 
and Agents’ | Management 
Charges. Expenses, 
| 
per cent, | per cent, | per cent. | per cent. - 

Fire aes 56°35 12°67 28°93 97°95 
1917 < Other wee 71°84 10°60 23°51 105°95 

Total «| 62°66 11°83 26°71 101-20 

Fire a 37°19 13°72 28°17 79°08 
1918 ~ Other ae 38°49 | 10°26 24°58 73°33 

Total tay 37°77 12°16 26°55 76°48 

Fire or 43°44 13°50 30°71 87°65 
1919 ~ Other +t 37°72. 10°28 25°32 73°32 

Total vee 40°96 12°19 28°38 81°53 

Fire iui 53°32 12°84 30°16 96°32. 
1920 < Other on 45°50 10°06 24°84 80°40 

Total «| 49°88 11°63 27°82 89°31 

Fire «| 5319 14°64 23°88 91°71 

192) ~ Other «| 44°70 11°63 20°56 76°89 

Total ake 49°17 13-21 22°30 84°68 

BankruProy. 


The following statement shows the number of bankruptcy petitions in 
each of the last five years :— 


Petitions in. Bankruptcy. Petitions Sequestrationg, 
ith- z . 
Year. A drawn, : Ratio of Assets 
: Com- Refused,| Ord tahiti | Q 
Voluntary, jphleiets | Total. ie i Gr Ae Liabilities. Assets. Bata a 
! 

s. dy 
1916 248 145 393 43. 350 383, 448 303,893 15 10 
1917 | 178 123 301 34 267 227,663 208,093 18 3 
1918 184 113 297 33 264 221,928 115,776 10 5 
1919 193 123 316 34 282 323,222 189,920 It 9 
1920 210 134 344 55 289 204,594 139,550 13 8 


The estates freed from sequestration during the last five years numbered 
499, being only 34 per cent. of ‘the orders granted. Occasionally applications 
for certificates are refused, and, taking these into consideration, it would 
appear that during the period ‘referred. to out of 100 bankrupts 66 were 
unable, or too-indifferent, to take the necessary steps to free themselves 
from bankruptcy. 


The property of an uncertificated bankrupt, even if acquired subsequently 
to sequestration, is liable to. seizure. on. behalf. of. unsatisfied creditors. 
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During 1920 the liabilities, according to the bankrupts’ schedules, amounted 
to £204,594, and the assets to £139,550. The qualification ‘‘ according to 
the bankrupt’s schedules”’ is necessary, as the assets and liabilities estab- 
lished after investigation by the Court differ widely from those furnished. 


TRANSACTIONS IN Rea ESTATE. 


The Real Property Act, commonly. known as the “ Torrens” Act, was 
passed in 1862 to regulate the procedure in regard to land transfers. This 
Act and its amendments were consolidated in 1900, and its main features 
are the transfer of real property by registration of title instead of by deeds, 
the absolute indefeasibility of the title when registered, and.the protection 
afforded. to owners against possessory claims—as the title issued under the 
Act stands good, notwithstanding any length of adverse possession. All 
lands sold by the Crown since the passing of the Act. have been con- 
veyed to purchasers under its provisions, transactions under the old law 
being restricted to grants issued prior to 1862, and governed by the Deeds 
Registration Act, The area for which such grants were issued amounted to 
7,478,794 acres; 2,429,487 acres have since been brought under the pro- 
visions of the ‘‘ Torrens’? Act, hence 5,049,347 acres still remain under the 
old tenure. [Lands may be placed under the Real Property or the “‘ Torrens ” 
Act only when the titles are unexceptional. 


The area of conveyed Crown lands and of private estates brought under 
the “Torrens” Act during the five years ended 1920 was as follows :— 


Area, Value. 
Year. “o 
| Crown Lands, |Private Lands. Total. Crown Lands. | Private Lands. Total. 
acres. acres. acres. £ £ £ 

1916 423,303 23,352 © 446,635 393,749 674,678 | 1,068,427 
1917 400,978 21,878 422,856 371,549 855,073 | 1,226,622 
1918 388,672 26,628 415,300 371,330 1,229,323 | 1,600,653 
1919 568,750 32,358 61,108 563,670 1,878,792 | 2,442,462 
1920 1,022,601 30,060 1,052,661 981,996 1,800,904 | 2,782,900 


For the whole period during which the “ Torrens” system has been in 
operation, 38,304,267 acres, valued at £37,927,689, have been conveyed under 
its provisions ; and 2,429,437 acres, valued at £46,888,848, have been brought 
under it, the deeds under the old Act thus being automatically cancelled. 


The following table shows for each year of the past decade the amount: 
paid as money consideration on sales of private lands, estates. sold on long 
terms being excluded. 


Conveyances or Transfers. Conveyances or Transfers. 
{ 
Year. Under Deeds Under Year. Under Deeds Under 
Registration } Real.Property Total. ||. Registration | Real Property.| Total. 
Act. (Torrens) Act, Act. (Torrens) Act. | 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1911 4,602 | 16,426 21,028 1916 3,370 12,189 15,559 
1912 5,502 18,380 23,882 1917 3,979 11,619 15,598 
1913 4,726 16,079 20,805. 1918 3,995 16,835 20,830 
1914 33613 16,585 20, 198 1919 4,859 21,070 25,929 
1915" 3,153 11,850° 15,003 1920 9,705. 45,271 54,976 
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As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the issue 
of a certificate the title of the person named on the certificate is indcfeasible. 
Provision is made, however, for error in transfer, by which persons might 
be deprived of their property: as, should the transfer be made to the wrong 
person, the holder of the certificate cannot be dispossessed of his property 
unless he has acted fraudulently. To enable the Government to.compensate 
persons who, through error, may have been deprived of their properties, an 
assurance fund was created by means cf a contribution of one halfpenny in . 
the pound on the declared capital value of property when first brought under 
the Act, and upon transmission of titles of estates of deceased proprictors. 


t is a sterling testimony of the value of the Act, and of the facility and 
accuracy of its working, that payments from the assurance fund to the 31st 
December, 1907, in respect of titles imp properly granted, amounted only to 
£16,326. In 1907 this: fund, as a separate account, was closed, and the 
amount at credit, £255,059, was transferred to the Closer Settlement Account, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 6 of the Public Works and Closer 
Settlement Funds Act, 1906, and all assurance contributions under section 191 
of the Real Property Act, 1900, and all claims for compensation, are now 
dealt with under the Closer Settlement Act. 


The estimated unimproved capital value of land in the State in the year 
1920 was £259,858,000, and the improved value was £569,529,000. The 
total area alienated (exclusive of Fedcral Capital transactions) amounted on 
the 30th June, 1920. to 43,749,505 acres, of which, as already stated, 
40,733,704 acres are held under the Real Property or “ Torrens” Act. The 
total alienated areca is subject to all the operations of lien and mortgage, 
to State municipal rating, and to State and Federal taxation. 


MonrtTGages. 


Mortgages, except those regulated by the Bills of Sale Acts and the 
Merchant “Shipping Act, may bo registered at the Registrar-Generel’s office, 
but there are a large number of unregistered mortgages of which no record 
is obtainable. 


In the case of the registered mortgages, the amount of consideration for 
which @ mortgage stands as security is not always stated in the deeds, the 
words “‘ valuable consideration” or “cash credit” being inserted in cases 
where the advances arc liable to fluctuation; and, as this frequently occurs 
when the property mortgaged is of great value, an exact statement of the 
total advances against mortgages cannot be made. 

Mortgages of land ere registered under the Decds Registration Act of 
the Real Property Act, according to the title of the property at the date 
of mortgage. The consideration given generally represents the princi; 
owing: in some cases, however, it stands for the limit within which clients oi 
banks and of other loan institutions are entitled to draw. 


Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops are 
registered under special Acts. Mortgages on live stock are current till 
discharge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each season, terminating 
without formal discharge. The duration of liens on agricultural and horti- 
cultural produce may not exceed one year. Such advances do not usually 
re2.ch large sums, as there is an clement of uncertainty in the security offered. 


Particulars regarding the registered mortgages of land, liens on crops and 
on wool, and mortgages of live stock, during the last five years are shown 
below, and the figures relate only to cases in which a specific amount is 
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stated in the deeds, whether that amount was the sum actually advanced 
or not :— 


Mortgages of Land. | Mortgages of Crops, Wool, and Live Stock. 
Year. Number, 
Number. Consideration. | ~ é Consideration. 
| Crops. Wool. Live Stoek. 
aaa L a 
~) £ £ 
1916 21,019 17,075,878 2,492 174 2,689 1,668,613 
1917 | 19,011 15,729,185 1,641 869 2,419 3,019,962 
1918 22,625 16,401,662 1,496 1,023 3,017 1,764,928 
i i 

1919 28,282 20,565,802 3,488 1,324! 2,840 2,542,135 

H i 
1920 39,016 | 35,423,499 4,620 1,198 2,855 3,055,843 

| ! { 


The figures in the last column represent the net amount of advances after 
. allowing for loans negotiated both on wool and live stock. 


Mortgages on Ships. 


Mortgages of registered British vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. Transactions of this nature are divided 
into two classes, one in which the vessel is the sole security, and tle other in 
which the advances are made on the security of the “account current,” 
which may consist of ships, wharfage appliances, land, and other properties. 
The deed of mortgage is generally executed for the full amount of the 
advance. Registrations are effected at the two ports of registry, Sydney and 
Newcastle, and the combined returns are given in the following statement. 


Mortgage on Ships only. Mortgage on Account Current. 
Year ended] Sailing Vessels. at Sailing Vessels. Seeend suc emer 
No. Amount, No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount, 
z | | £ £ 

1917 2 | 1,600 4 15,300 | ... se 2g 1,001 
1918 1 | 200 10 187,762 |... “i 16 14,012 
1919 1 500 3 5,535 [ose wes 4 | 25,500 
1920 1 | 175 | 10 34,240 2 ry 
1921 tee [fe 11 23,490 we via 4 4 


Bills of Sale. — 


Mortgages on personalty other than ships and shipping appliances, wool, 
live stock, and growing crops, are filed at the Supreme Court. A bill of 
sale is ineffective as to certain household furniture unless the consent cf 
the wife or the husband of the maker or the giver of the bill is endorsed 
thereon, The law requires that each document must be filed within thirty 
days after it is made or given, otherwise the transaction is void as against 
execution creditors and against the official assignee or the trustee of a 
bankrupt estate; also that the registration must be renewed every twelve 
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months, and to prevent fraud and imposition the records are open to the 
inspection of the public. The total amount of advances made annually on 
the bills of sale is not readily available, but according to the number of bills 
filed the sum must be considerable. A complete record is not made of bills 
terminated voluntarily, or by seizure, the official records showing only those 
discharged in the ordinary way. There are’ frequent seizures of the security 
given, which consists generally of houschold furniture and stock-in-trade, 
and it is regrettable that no record is kept of them; but neglect of regis- 
tration of foreclosures is a weakness in procedure unuer all Acts regulating 
mortgage transactions. The bills filed and the discharges registered during 
the five years ended 1920 were as follow :— 


Registrations. 
¥ 7 | Renewals Under 
sore Filed in Satisfied, or Orders | Bills of Sale Act of 1898. 
Supreme Court. for Discharge Made. 
1916 2,511 365 2,478 
1917 2,513 275 2,506 
1 
1918 3,056 353 2,414 
1919 3,525 430 2,476 
1920 4,065 502 2,411 


REGISTRATION OF MONEY-LENDERS. 


Under the Money-lenders and Infants Loans Act, 1905, money-lenders 
must be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, and they must conduct 
their business only under their own or their firm names, aud at their regis- 
tered offices. The term ‘ money-lender” includes every person or company 
transacting the business of money-lending, but it excludes licensed pawn- 
brokers, registered friendly societies, institutions incorporated by special 
Act of Parliament to lend money, and banking and insurance companies. 
The number of registrations and renewals during the year 1920 was 64. 


Estates oF DECEASED PERSONS. 


The following table shows the number of estates and the amount on which 
probate duty was paid during the.ten years ended the 30th June, 1921, 
including estates administered by the Public Trustee. 


Live ia Estates, = - Amount, i Bobi oe Estates. Amount, 
ers (ee 
No. £ No. £ 

1912 4,372 13,445,639 1917 5,310 11,554,726 

1913 4,749 8,509,070 1918 6,476 11,859,375 

1914 4,631 10,439,256 | 1919 6,873 11,818,222 
| 

1915 4,438 9,997,615 | 1920 7,172 17,106,876 

1916 5,107 10,783,406 1921 5,731 12,199,419 


a 
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According to the foregoing figures, probate duty was paid during the 
ten years quoted on 54,859 estates, valued at £117,713,604, representing an 
average value per estate of £2,146. 

For the year ended 30th June, 1921, additional details were compiled, 
relating to the estates of males and females separately, with the result shown 
below :— 


Estates. Proportion to Total. 
Number. ~ Value. Number. Value. 
£ percent. , per cent. 
Males ... aes ro ee 3,924 9,265,438 68-47 75-95 
Females ous ave ieee 1,807 2,933,981 » 31°53 24°05 
Total ae as 5,731 12,199,419 100 100 
* 


The following table affords a comparison of the proportion of persons 
dying possessed of property, per hundred of the total deaths in each quin- 
quennium since the year 1880. The figures shown in this, and succeeding 
tables, are exclusive of properties administered by the Curator of Intestate 
Estates for the years prior to 1911 :— 


Proportion of Deceased Proportion of Deceased 

Period. Persons with Estates Period. Persons with Estates 
per 100 Deaths. per 100 Deaths. 
1880-84 11-0 i 1915 22°7 
1885-89 116 | 1916 25°4 
1890-94 13-2 | 1917 32:2 
1895-99 14°9 i 1918 37°5 
1900-04 17:0 i *1919 30°8 
1905-09 19:1 | +1920 27.6 
1910-14 22°9 


* Year ended June, 1920. t Year ended June, 1921, 


The preceding figures indicate a wide diffusion of prosperity, but a more 
convincing illustration of the extensive distribution of property in the 
State is afforded by the next table, which shows the proportion of estates 
per 100 deaths of adult males, and per 100 deaths of adult males and 
females. The latter method of comparison is frequently neglected, but it is 
worthy of consideration, as large numbers of women are possessors of 
valuable property in their own right. 


Ratio of Estates Ratio of Estates] , Ratio of Estates Ratio of Estates 
iod. | per 100 Deaths of | P& 100 Deaths of Period. er 100 Deaths of | Pet 100 Deaths of 
Period. | Pek ants Males. oe Daesens Pejdult Males, adult Malekand 
1880-84 34°6 22°3 i 1915 56:1 83°6 
1885-89 37°5 23°38 | |i 1916 62°5 37°2 
1890-94 41-2 25°8 1917 76-0 44-8 
1895-99 42-7 26-2 1918 88'1 51°8 
1900-04 46:0 27°8 *1919 78-0 41-9 
1905-09 48°8 " 292 =| +1920 70-4 40°8 
1910-14 56'6 34°0 | 
1 


* Year ended June, 1920. + Year ended June, 1921 
55369—B 
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The proportions shown in the preceding tables were increased considerably 
during the years 1917 and 1918 by reason of the fact that the figures relating 
to the estates include a large number—about 1,500 in 1917 and nearly 2,500 
in 1918—left by members of the naval and military forces, and as the 
majority of these deaths occurred abroad they were not included in the number 
of deaths. During the year ended June, ‘1921, there was a decrease in the 
proportions as compared with the previous year, but the figures were much 
higher than before the war. 


The statement must be taken relatively, and the following table, which 
shows the number of persons dying in possession of estates under various 
categories, affords a basis for testing the extent of its application. 


{ [ 
Number of Value of | Proportion tn each 
Deceased Estates of i Group. 
Category. | Persons leaving Deceased jo 
: | Property. Persons. Number. | Value. 
- 
= £ per cent. | per cent. 
Under £1,000 ay ae ees 40,195 11,645,757 73-27 9-89 
£1,000 to £5,000 i das Seo 10,625 24,033,867 19-37 20-42 
£5,000 to £12,500 ... knee 2,531 19,309,052 4-61 16-40 
£12,500 to £25,000 ... Mee axe 859 14,936,916 1-56 12-69 
£25,000 to £50,000 ... ues vai 404 13,608,796 0-74 11-56 
£50,000 and over ... ate saa 245 34,179,216 0-45 29-04 
Total aes see ae 54,859 117,713,604 100 100 


Tt will thus be seen that, of the persons who died during the last ten 
years possessing property passed for probate, 4 per cent. possessed 29 per 
cent. of the value, and on the other hand, 73 per cent. of the persons who 
died possessed 10 per cent. of the value of the property. 


INcoMEs. 


Estimates of the total amount of income earned by residents of New 
South Wales were formulated from the results of the censuses taken in 1891 
and 1901, and were as follows :—1892, £63,350,000; 1902, £63,927,000, or 
£54 and £46 respectively per head of population. 


Until 1911 certain details of the incomes assessed for purposes of the 
State Income Tax were published annually, but these are not now made © 
available for publication. 


Complete particulars concerning the aggregate incomes of the people of 
New South Wales are, however, obtainable for the year 1915, when the War 
Census was taken under authority of the Federal Government. The results 
of that census were partially recorded in the Year Book for 1918, and it 
was there shown that at 30th June, 1915, 792,556 persons in this State 
were receiving an aggregate annual income of £94,538,137; of whom 153,499 
possessed incomes exceeding £156, amounting in all to £50,339,531. A 
comparison on the same basis is not available for more recent years, but 
it is interesting to note that in the year 1918-19 the number of incomes 
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of residents of New South Wales assessed for Federal Income Tax was 
149,658, the total gross income being £83,917,626. Though the term 
‘‘ gross income” includes a number of minor items which are duplicated, 
this result affords evidence of a very great expansion in the earnings of the 
people of the State. 


The following table has been compiled from the Seventh Arnual Report 
of the Federal Commissioner of Taxation, and relates to the incomes of tax- 
payers resident in New South Wales, excluding companies, but including the 
dividends paid to shareholders. Certain returns are sent to the Central 
Office from all States of the Commonwealth, but it is not possible to make 
an exact allocation of these incomes and it has been assumed that a ratio 
equivalent to the State’s proportion of the population of the Common- 
wealth (38-6 per cent.) may fairly be credited to New South Wales. 


Number of Taxpayers who 
| derived incon Gross Income from— i 
Total principally in capacity of— | : 
Grade of Tax- ees i 
Taxable payers | cexanle ae 
Income. ” area Prim- | other | Pro- i 7 
Tade. || Wage | ary Pur Personal | 
- | perty ‘* Property. | Total. | 
Earner. Pal suits. | Owner. Exertion. 
i 
£ | “£ £& £ £ £ 
o- 100 ...| 79,855 |/ 62,717 | 5,111 | 6,277 | 5,250 |[17,454,541 | 1,772,361 |19,226,902 || 2,873,539 90,392 
101- 800 ...| 41,049 || 25,976 | 5,340 | 5,870 | 4,768 ||15,043,096 | 2,530,480 |17,578,576 || 7,128,785 183,620 
801- 500 °...! 11,887 || 4,596 | 2,808 | 2,542 | 1,946 || 7,129,552 | 1,490,201 | 8,610,753 || 4,380,669 118,701 
501~ 1,000 «..! 10,380 |; 2,826 | 2,513 | 2,881 | 2,160 |/10,157,506 | 2,518,173 |12,675,679 || 7,260,988 | 306,438 
1,001- 2,000 ...| 4,260. 755 | 1,068 | 1,367 | 1,079 || 7,326,914 | 2,262,721 | 9,589,635 || 5,840,009 401,775 
2,001- 5,000 .. 1,825 176 425 579 645 || 6,201,305 | 2,513,808 | 8,715,108 || 5,398,188 708,662 
5,001- 10,000 ... 354 19 108 103 124 || 2,887,226 | 1,045,940 | 3,433,166 | 2,383,339 552,452 
10,001-100,000 ... 136 oon 52 46 38 || 2,002,622 800,232 | 3,702,854 || 2,018,573 775,929 
Over 100,000 3 oe ase tee 3 fl 5,769 375,184 380,953 358,769 182,757 
Total . oe-| 149,658 || 97,065 | 16,020 | 19,665 | 16,008 [68,608,581 15,309,095 |83,917,626 |/37,637,859 3,265,726 
J 


The amount of taxable income in individual cases bears no fixed relation- 
ship to the amount of gross income, nor does the total gross income necessarily 
bear any fixed relationship to the total income of the community. The 
above particulars relate only to residents who paid tax on their 
incomes in the year 1918-19. Persons with dependents whose gross income 
did not exceed £156 per annum and others whose gross income did 
not exceed £100 per annum were not required to furnish returns. In addition 
to these two very large classes, numerous citizens were exempt from the 
tax by reason of the deduction of the amounts stated above from their gross 
incomes and other additional deductions such as the sum of £26 per annum for 
every dependent child under the age of 16 years; rates and taxes paid for 
State and Local Government purposes; calls paid to Australian mining 
companies; 5 per cent. of calls paid to other Australian companies; con- 
tributions to life assurance and kindred societies, and gifts exceeding £5 to 
public charitable institutions in Australia. 


From the results of the Wealth Census it may be inferred by comparison 
that probably not more than one-sixth of the persons in receipt of income 
pay Federal Income Tax. Of the total number of taxpayers in 1918-19, 
64-9 per cent. derived their income principally as wage-earners, 11:3 per 
cent. principally as primary producers, 13-1 per cent. principally from private 
enterprise and miscellaneous pursuits, and 10-7 per cent. principally as 
property owners. The number of persons deriving income from personal 
exertion only was 78,227, or 52:3 per cent., and their total gross income, 
£27,265,621; from property only, 11,561, or 7:7 per cent., and their total 
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income, £6,371,445; those deriving their incomes from both sources combined 
was 59,870, or 40-0 per cent., and their total incomes, £50,280,560. In all 
81-8 per cent. of the total gross income was derived from personal exertion 
and 18-2 per cent. from property. ‘The amount of taxable income represented 
44-9 per cent. of the total gross income of persons taxed. The average 
amount of tax imposed was 9-34 pence in the pound of the gross income of 
taxable persons, and 20-87 pence in the pound of taxable income. 

In addition to the resident persons paying tax it was estimated that there 
were 1,810 absentee taxpayers with a total gross income of £1,448,960, and 
a total taxable income of £1,238,552 paying £104,201 net tax. The number 
of companies in the State which sent taxable returns to the New South Wales 
office was 1,465 with a gross income of £34,057,596 (including £3,390,806 
paid as dividends), and a taxable income of £3,912,596, paying in all £489,067 
net tax. In addition a large proportion of the returns sent to Central Office 
originated in New South Wales, and if these could be allocated accurately, 
they would represent an addition of probably more than 50 per cent. to the 
amount of gross income of New South Wales companies as shown by the 
returns to the New South Wales office. 
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; MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


ComparEeD with older countries, New South Wales cannot be considered 
an important manufacturing country; nevertheless, secondary industries 
are growing rapidly in importance. Nearly £60,000,000 have been invested 
in them, and they give employment to 145,000 persons. The industries 
carried on are principally domestic, and have grown up to supply local 
requirements, or to treat primary products. Many of the articles manu- 
factured come into competition with imported articles, but of manufacture 
for export, in the ordinary meaning of the term, there is very little, except 
of food commodities, leather, and small quantities of boots and shoes, tobacco, 
rubber goods, metals and wool-tops. _ 

Returns relating to the manufacturing industry are collected annually 
under the authority of the ‘‘ Census Act, 1901,” and must be furnished by 
every proprietor of a factory. The returns are used for statistical purposes 
only, and may not be produced in any court of law even under subpoena. 

Prior to 1896 there was no uniformity in the method of collection in the 
various, States, but in that. year uniformity was secured with Victoria by 

_ agreement between the Statisticians. A standard classification of factories 
was adopted at a conference of statisticians in 1902, and the statistics for 
all the States have since been compiled on the same basis. 


The following table is a summary of the important facts relating to the 
establishments in New South Wales which came within the definition of a 
factory and furnished returns in 1901, 1911, 1919-20, and 1920-21. The 
figures for the first two years relate to the calendar years, but the others 
are for the years ended 30th June. 


Particulars, 1901:f 1911, | 1919-20, | 1920-21, 
1 same never ! - 
Number of Establishments... sai! 3,367 | 5,039 | 5,662 | 5,837 
| 
( Male wel 54,556 82,083 169,836 | 112,187 
Number of Employees Female | 11,674 26,541 34,618 | 32,824 
: Total ...; 66,230 108,624 | 144,454 | 145,011 
alapt 7, : Male £) * 8,917,583 19,128,348 | 22,766,216 
Bera eee bil ae a Female £) * 1,130,079 | 2,552,848 | 21859375 
Bes Total fl 4,952,000 | 10,047,662 | 21,681,196! 25,618,591 


Capital invested in Land, Buildings, 
and Fixtures... £ 7,838,628 | 13,140,207 | 24,108,890 | peace elt 
Cd 

‘Value of Plant and Machinery... fi 5,860,725 | 12,510,600 | 26,368,083 | i 31,115,444 
| 

Machinery—Average Horse-power in’ | 
USE ns ii nit we bps 44,265 127,547 187,514} 208,463 
Value of Materials and Fuel used £| 15,637,611 | 34,913,564 | 83,899,163 | 94,713,249 


Value added to Raw Materials in | 


process of Manufacture Me £) 10,100,860 | 19,432,447 | 39,314,317 | 43,128,137 
Total Value of Output ... wa £) 25;648,471 Spiel 1123,213,480 |137,841,386 
Pes a Information not -available. tExeluding drawings. of working proprietors 


} Excluding a number of small establishments in country districts (see Year Book, 1907-8, page 448). 
64267—A t 
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Particulars. | 1901. 1911, 1919-20. 1920-21. 
Average per Factory— | | . 
Employees... fs «. No. 19-7 21°6 | 25°5 24'S 
Horse-power of Machinery... h.p.| 13-2 25°3 | 33-1 | 35°7 
Land and Buildings... ase £ 2,328 2,607 | 4,263 4,870 
Plant and Machinery..: Pe £ 1,740 2,482 | 4,657 5,331 
Material and Fuel ...  ... £| 4,644 6,928 | 14,818 16,226 
Value added in process of Manu-| - i | \ 
facture Mae ae See £ 2,973 3,856 | 6,943 | 7,389 
Total Output ... ie sed £ 7,617 10,784 | 21,761 23,615 
= ) | | 
Average per Employee— 
Time Worked... ... months) «11-32 | 11-55 11-54 1L52 
Male £ * | a gl 
Salaries and Wages t... ; Female £ * 43 74 ¥ 88 
Total £ 81 96 155 182 
Value of Materials and Fuel... £| 236 | 321 581 | 653 
Value added in Manufacture... £) 151 | 179 | 272 | 298 
Total Output £ 387 | 500 853 | 951 
* Information not available. t Excluding drawings of working ane 7 


} Excluding a number of small establisbments in country districts (see Year Book, 1907-8, page 448), ~ 


The foregoing statement shows that the number of establishments has 
increased since 1901 by 73 per cent., and the number of employees by over 
118 percent. In 1901 the value of capital invested in land, buildings, fixtures, 
plant and machinery amounted to £13,699,353, and in 1920-2] it hadi increased 
to £59,544,361, or by over 334 per cent. The value of the output, which 
includes the production of butter and cheese factories, was considerably 
more than five times as great asin 1901; but this is due largely to the increase 
in the values of commodities during recent years. Side by side with this 
development the amount paid in wages increased by 417 per cent., and the 
expenditure on materials and fuel by 405 per cent. 


The table provides a comparison over a period of twenty years, during 
which very great progress was made in the secondary industries of the State, 
and. it is interesting to compare the first and second periods of ten years. 
Between 1901 (the year in which the Australian States were federated) and 
1911 the number of establishments increased by about 1,600, compared with 
798 between 1911 and 1921; the size of establishments, however, grew 
appreciably faster in the latter Penee than in the former. The average 
number of employees per factory was 25 per cent. greater in 1921] than 1901, 
the horse-power of machinery per factory 170 per cent. greater, and the value 
of output per employee was more than twice as great, although in regard to 
the last the great increase in prices must be considered. Between 1901 
and 1911 the number of employees increased by 41,000, as against 36,000 
between 1911 and 1921, and the average annual wages paid per employee 
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rose from £81 in 1901 to £96 in 1911, and to £182 in 1920-21. Allowing 
for the great rise in values, itis apparent that a rather greater proportionate 
increase occurred in the amount of capital invested in the first period than 
in the second, and the same remark applies to the value of manufacturing 
work done. 


All things considered, the period of the last ten years was slower in develop- 
ment in secondary industries than the previous decade. The rapid growth 
which occurred between 1906 and 1911 was not maintained during the next 
quinquennium, and though war conditions provided an especially favourable 
period for development in local manufactories, the exigencies ot the period, 
particularly in regard to obtaining supplies of suitable labour and machinery, 
impeded progress. 


GOVERNMENT AND Private WorKSHOPS AND FACTORIES. 


Until ten years ago, the establishments under Government control con- 
sisted almost. entirely of railway workshops, dockyards, and other establish- 
ments engaged principall; y in the repair or renovation rather than in the actual 
manufacture of articles. Now, however, there are State factories producing 
such diverse articles as bricks and clothes. In view of the number and 
importance of State and Commonwealth industrial undertakings, the following 
table has been prepared to show the details of their operations in 1920-21, 


eebilae Other. Total. 
| ~ ee a os 
Number of Establishments... ae ti A 80 5,757 5,837 
J 

Male... see 17,464 94,723 112,187 

Number of Employees... Female ... eat 808 32,016 32,824 

Total... see 18,272 126,739 145,011 

ee ..  £) 4,295,722 | 18,504,494 ; 22,766,216 

Salaries and Wages paid to < Female ... £ 50,644 2,801,731 2,852,375 

Employees: (Total ...  £/ 4,276,366 | 21,342,295 | 25,618,591 
oe invested in Land, Babeinee; and Fix- i 

tures.. Ls £) 3,655,597 | 15,456,175 19,111,772 

Rent paid... ae ae a ow =~ «6S 3,860 617,283 621,143 

Value of Plant and Machinery _... ..  &£| 4,258,167 | 26,862,277 | 31,115,444 

Machinery—Average Horse-power in use... .. 72,663 239,646 | 312,309 

Value of Materials and Fuel used ... ein £) 3,471,736 | 91,241,518 94,713,249 
Value added to Raw Materials in Bisa of 

Mannfacture.. £} 4,696,170 | 38,431,967 | 43,128,137 

Total Value of Output iy oe tee £) 8,167,906 | 129,673,480 | 137,841,386 
J 


* Excluding drawings of working proprietors. 
+ In the above table each of the various railway workshops is counted as a separate establishment. 


In making comparisons between the results shown by Governmental and 
Other establishments, it should be noted that in the former repair work 
constitutes the largest portion of the work done; also that in such establish- 
ments the profit would appear in reducing the price of the product rather 
than in showing a Jarge margin over cost. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTURE. 

The manufacturing industries have been arranged for purposes of refer- 
ence and comparison into nineteen classes, in accordance with a standard 
classification adopted at a. Conference of Statisticians. 

The classes are as follow :— ‘ 


Crass I.—Treatixe Raw MaATEni- 
ALS, THE PRODUCT OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND PASTORAL PURSUITS, 
ETC. 

Boiling-down Tallow, Refining, 
ete. 

Sausage Skins, etc. 

Tanneries, 

Wool-seouring, Fellmongerirg. 

Chaff-eutting, Corn-crushing, ete. 


Ciass I1.—Oits axv Fars, Ec, 


Oil and Grease. 
Soap and Candles. 


Crass ITI. — Stoxzt, Chay, 
GLASS, BTC, 


Bricks and Tiles. 

Glass (in: lnding Bottles). 

Glass (Ornamental). 

Lime, Plaster, Cement, and 
Asphalt. 

Marble, Slate, etc. 

Pottery and Earthenware (includ- 
ing Modelling, etc. 


Cuiass 1V.—WORKING IN WOOD. 


Boxes and Cases. 

Cooperage. 

Joinery. 

Saw-mills. 

Wood-turning, Wood-carving, ete. 


Cuass V.—MErAL Works, 
MACHINERY, ETC. 


Agricultural Implements. 

Art Metal. Works. 

Brass and Copper. 

Cutlery. 

Engineering. 

Galvanized Iron-working. 

fronworks and Foundries. 

Railway Carriages, Rolling-stock, 
etc. 

Railway and Tramway 
shops. 

Smelting. 

Stoves and Ovens. 

Tinsmithing. 

Wire-working. 

Other Metal Works (including 

Nail and Lead Mills). 


Work- 


. 


Cuass VI.—Foop anp Drink, HTC 


Bacon-curing. 

Butter-factories, Creameries, etc. 
Butterine and Margarine, 

Cheese Factories. 

Condensed Milk. 
Meat-preserving. 

Biscuits, 

Confectionery. 


Ciass VI.—Foop axD DRINK, 
ETC.—continued, 

Cornflour, Oatmeal, etc. 
Flour-mills. 
Jam and Fruit-canning. 
Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar. 
Sugar Mills, 
Sugar Refining and Distilling. 
Aerated Waters, Cordials; etc. 
Breweries, 
Condiments, Coffee, Spices, etc. 
Tee and Refrigerating. 
Malting. 
Tobacco, Cigars, etc. 


Chass V1I.—CLOTHING, AND 
TEXTILE Faxsrics, ETC. 


Woollen and Tweed Mills. 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods. 
Soots and Shoes. 
Clothing (Slop). 
Clothing (Tailoring). 
Clothing (Waterproof and Oil- 
skin). 


Dressmaking and Millinery 
(Makers’ Material). 
Dressmaking and — Millinery 


(Customers’ Material), 
Dyeworks and Cleaning. 
Furriers. 

Hats and Caps. 

Shirts, Tics, and Scarfs. 
Rope and Cordage. 
Sailmaking, 

Tents aid Tarpaulins. 


Cuiass VIII.—Boors, Parer, 
PRINTING, ETC. 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping. 
Paner-making, Paper Boxes, 

Bags, ete. 
Photo-engraving. 
Printing and Binding. 


Crass IX.—Musicau INstnuMESTS, 
ETC. 
Musical Instruments and Sewing 
Machines. 


Ciass X.—. 
Arms and Explosives. 


Ciass XIL—VernicLes, SADDLERY, 
HEARNESS, ETC. 

Coach and Wagzon Building. 

Cyeles and ‘Motors. 

Perambulators. 

Saddlery, Harness, etc. 

Spokes, etc. 

Whips. 


ARMS AND EXPLOSIVES. 


Cuass XIIt.—Snip ann Boay 
BUILDING AND REPAIRING, 


Docks and Slips. 
Ship-building and Repairing. 


Ciass XTII.—-FURNITUER, 
BEDDING, ETc, 


Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery. 

Chair-making. 

Furnishing, Drapery, etc. 

Furniture and Cabinet-making, 
aud Billiard Tahles, 

Picture frames. 

Window Blinds. 


Chass XIV.—-Druss axD 
CHEMICALS. 


Cheniicals, Drugs, ad Medicines, 
Paints and Varnishes. 
Inks, Polishes, etc. (including 
Fertilisers), 
Cusass XV.—Sureical AND OTHER 
SctENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 


Surgical, Optical, and other 
Scientific fustruments. 


Cuass XVIL— JEWELLERY, TIMWe- 
VIECES, AND PLATED-WARE.* 

Klectro-plating. 

Manufacturing Jewellery, ete. 


Cass XV1I.—Heat, Licut, anp 
PowER, 
Coke-works. 
Electric Apparatus. 
Flectric-light and Power. 
tas-works and Kerosene. 
Lamps and. Fittings, etc. 
Hydraulie Power. 


Cuass XVII.—LEATRERWARE 
(X.ELT.). 


Leather Beltiug, Faney Leather, 
Portmanteaux, and Bags. 


Cuass XIX,—MIxoR WARES 
(s.8.1.)4 

Basket and Wickerware, 

ting, ete. 
Brooms and Brushware. 
Rubber Goods. 
Toys. 
Umbrellas. 
Other Industries. 


Mute 


The returns relate to: establishments employing four or more than four 


persons engaged directly or indirectly in working at certain handicrafts, or 
in preparing or manufacturing articles for trade or sale, and to establish- 
ments employing less than four persons, where machinery, operated . by 
steam, gas, electric, water, wind, or horse-power, is used. Establishments 
with less than four hands, where only manual labour is used, do not furnish 
returns, with the following exceptions :—-Aerated water, bacon, butter 
and cheese factories, brick, gas, and lime works, quarries, soap and. candle 
factories, tanneries and boot factories. Returns are furnished for all these 
establishments, in order to ascertain the total output of the various products. 
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The term “establishments” includes branches which, whether conducted 
in separate buildings or not, deal with separate branches of industry, and are 
therefore counted as industrial entities. 


The foregoing definition, based on the number of workers, applies 
uniformly to all other industries, and includes. tailoring, bootmaking, 
dressmaking, and millinery establishments. It does uot, however, cover: 
shops engaged only in retail trade and in the distribution or importation of 
goods; nor does it apply to bakeries, butcheries in which sausages and . 
smallgoods are made; laundries, monumental masonry yards, and water- 


works. 


With the exception of blacksmiths’ and wheelwrights’ shops, the definition. 
covers establishments in which workers are engaged in repairing, or 
assembling manufactured parts of an article. , 


If a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with an import- 
ing or a retail business particulars relating to the manufacturing section 
only are obtained, and persons employed in the importing or retail: branch 
of the business are not included. Where two or more industries are being 
conducted a return is furnished for each industry: if power from the same 
generating plant is used for more than one industry it is proportionately 
distributed. The generation of electric light and power for use in other 


manufacturing operations, even if carried. out on the premises, is treated as: 
an independent industry. 


The value of production includes the products of sd asational, charitable, 
and reformatory or other public institutions, excluding penitentaries. 


Motive Power. 


The power used for driving machinery in faetories is derived almost 
entirely from steam. Other agencies, principally gas, are used only to’ a 
limited extent, and, although there are. clectric engines of considerable 
voltage, they are employed mainly for lighting and tramway purposes, and 
the generation of their power depends upon somie other class of engine. 


The following table shows. the distribution of motive-power through the 
various agencies of steam, gas, electricity (generated. by steam-power), _ 
water and oil, expressed in units of horse-power, for the first and second’ 
quinquennial periods and succeeding years since federation :— 


Av’pe 
| Establish- Horse-power of Machinery (Average used). — HP. 
Year. | Tones Pens ee ee 7 SS ; - Estab- . 
|Machiery.| Steam. Gas. | Electricity. | Water. | Oil. |, Fobak ex “lish. 
pe ee | ai bibl 
1901 | 1,969 42,555 1:97 330) 97 36.| 44,265 | 93 ne 
1906 2,496 70,192 4,212 8,989 75 277 74,756. -30°° 7" 
1911 3,550 113,938 12,201 20,671 | 


1912 3,775 130,479 16,028 26,652 | 273 
1913 3,974 141,025. 13,802 35,885 | 307 39 
1914-15 | 3,987 158,718 14,552 | 50,179 | 283 | 1,885.| 175,438 | 44 
1915-16! 4,077 177,162 13,926 58,075 | 319 | 1,689 193,096 » 47 
1916-17 | 4.272 | 159,712 13,312 | 61,702 | 274 ; 1,830 | 175,128 | 41. . 
| 


| 
222° 1,185 | 127,547°) 86 <4 
| 


1,478 | 156,612 


1917-18| 4,444 175,232 | 14,1J0.! 67,719 | 243 1,795 | 191,385 | 43 
1918-19-) 4,451 181,611 | 14,227 74,567 | 63. | 197,836 | 44. 
1919-20} 4,730 | 171,590) 13,342! 78,287] 163 | 2,417'| 187,514| 40- 
1920-21 | 5,002 | 192,816 ) 13,242 103,846.) 24 2,381 | 208,463) 41 


During the twenty years under review the potential horse-power of’ the: 
machinery in the State increased from 57,335 to 494,114; or, exclusive of: 


1,181.| 147,961 | 39... . 
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electric or secondarily-produced power, from 56,669 to 341,706. The 
development of electrical power is characteristic of the period, the full 
capacity of machinery so equipped advancing from 666 h.-p. in 1801, to 
154,402 h.-p. in 1920-21. In all statements of the comparative horse-power 
of machinery it is, however, advisable to eliminate the electrical agency, as 
it is a reproduced or transmitted force originating from some other primal 
source. 

The actual average motive force, exclusive of electricity, employed in 
operating machinery, amounted in all the factories of the State, in 1801, to 
44,265 horse-power, and in 1920-21 to 208,463 horse-power. The average 
horse-power per establishment increased from 22 to 41, or by 84 per cent. 
during the period. 

Exclusive of electrical power the proportion of average motive force used 
in operating machinery to potential motive-force was about 78 per cent. in 
1901, and about 61 per cent. in 1920-21. Broadly speaking, the motive 
power of machinery is capable of supplying two-thirds more energy than 
that ordinarily operated. 


EstaBLISHMENTS. 
The following table shows the number of manufactories and works in the 
Metropolitan district and in the remainder of the State, together with the 
number of establishments in which machinery was installed :— 


Metropolitan District. | Remainder of State. New South Wales. 
Year. Vice fac eas i a earl. = 
- With Without With Without . With | Without | 
Machinery.| Machinery. Total. Machinery.) Machinery. Total. H motel. 


Machinery. | Machinery. 


‘1901 754 661 1,415 | 1,215 737 1,952 | 1,969 1,398 | 3,367 
1906 | 1,136 635 1,771 | 1,360 730 2,090 | 2,496 1,365 | 3,861 
1911 | 1,793 Ti 2,510) 1,757 | 772 2,529 | 3,550 1,489 | 5,039 
1912 | 1,964 | 686 |2,650; 1,812 , 701 2,512 | 3,775 1,387 | 5,162 
1913.) 2,093 | 658 |2,751) 1,881 714 2,595 | 3,974 1,372 | 5,346 
1914-5) . 2,154 709 =| 2,863) 1,832 573 2,405 | 3,986 1,282 | 5,268 


1915-6! “ 2,250 565) 2,815 | 1,827 568 | 2,395 4,077 | 3,133 | 5,210 

1916-7! 2,416 589 -|3,005| 1,856 495 | 2,351) 4,272 ' 1,084 | 5,356 

1917-8 2,545 540 | 3,085! 1,899 430 | 2,329 | 4,444 | 970 | 5,414 

1918-9, 2,575 578 13,153! 1,876 431 | 2,307 | 4,451 1,009 | 5,460 

1919-20: 2,819 557 -|3,376) 1,911 375 | 2,286 | 4.720 932 | 5,662 

1920-21) 2,987 536 $3,523} 2,015 299 |2,314| 5,002 885 | 5,837 
| a 


, Shipping facilities and an incomparable harbour have made Sydney the 
chief manufacturing centre of the State, but in some industries important 
works have been constructed at Newcastle in proximity to the coalfields. 
In the earliest days of the State’s history, Sydney, as the first place of settle- 
ment, was of necessity the sole manufacturing town in the territory; in 
1901, :after more than a century of colonisation, the Metropolitan area con- 
tained over 42 per cent. of the manufacturing establishments in the State, 
and in 1921 this proportion had increased to 60 per cent. 


In the country districts manufacturing enterprises are occupied mainly 
with the direct handling of primary products, but, at Newcastle, there have 
been constructed extensive iron and steel works, a galvanised-iron works, a 
large ship-building yard, a large ore-treating plant, and a number of other 
factories. At Lithgow, also on the coal-fields, an iron and steel foundry, 
and the Commonwealth small arms factory form the nucleus of growing 
secondary industries, while less important works are to be found at Wollon- 


Song... 
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The most important group of secondary industries in the State consists 
of metal and machinery works, followed in order by clothing and textile 
factories, and those engaged in making articles of food and drink, and book,. 
orks. Most of the important textile and clothing 
factories are situated in the Metropolitan Area, and about two-thirds of the 
work done in metal and machinery establishments is performed there. In 
country districts the order of precedence is much the same, metal’ works 
being most important, followed by food and drink, and wood-working 


paper, and printing w 


establishments. 


The following table shows the principal facts relating to each class of 
manufacturing industry conducted in the State and in the Metropolitan 
district during the year 1920-21 :— 


i 


= rs et ‘g om 
| 2 i Lee Sale pee geo. 
| verage Nuinber o sik lS | Os jaa 
a Employees. JAES| PoE | seg (63 eas 
Class of Industry. i 1} o2i ade 2Fa iS 8 Bas 
: 13 | P28 oa¢| Bou Beko & 
| 4 BeElESE: SER SAB e 
£ | Males. | Females.) Total. | > EA | oa > oF 1 We Ay 
| te | 4 meq) os |oe5 
at | ee ee = 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

: : months.| h.-p. fe £ 
Treating Raw Materials, etc. ...| 221: 3,688 152 | 3,840 | 10-83 | 9,336; 857,651, 735,738 
Oils. Fats, &e. ... as 38 (1.244 340 | 1,584 | 11-78 2,027; 540,083; 265,740 
Prooestos in Stone, Clay, Glass,) 299 8,727 102 | 8,829 | 11:48 | 21,654) 2,172,118) 1,689,213 

c. j Hy 
Working in Wood sis 798 9,009 148 | 9,157 | 11:00 | 19,760} 1,249,687, 1,589,929 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. ...| 717, 36,152 708 | 36,860 | 11-49 | 70,104; 8,776,438) 7,780,446 
Connected with Food, Drink, &¢.|_ 782) 12,294 5,580 | 17,874 | 11:07 | 34,278) 5,621,432) 2,933,469 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, &e. ../1,066) 8,378 | 19,920 | 28,298 | 11-70 7,680] 1,231,236) 3,257,942 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. ...) 474° 7,549 | 2,978 | 10,527 | 11-87 | 7,757; 1,975,979! 1,869,610 
Musical Instruments, &c. f 24) 595 47 642 | 11-77 438} 36,196] 137,791 
Arms and Explosives ... wel 843 7 850 | 12-00 757 96,900! 209,954 
ae and Fittings, Saddlery, ay 5,078 189 | | 5,267 | 11-60 2,242) 64,6591 828,203 
vC. ! 
Ship and Boat-building, &c. ...|| 37! 5.138 37 | 5,175 | 11-98 | 8,119) 1,327,956) 1,288,293 
Umut, Bedding, and Up-) 297, 3,759} 553 | 4,312 | 11-73 | 2,682) 188,087) 750.079 
olstery \ i 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-| 126, 1,752 907 | 2,659 | 11-78} 3,202; 645,537) 483,744 
products. { | { | 
Surgical and other Scientificl 15] 165 41 206 | 12-00 59} 13,977] 33,875 
Instruments | | 
Jewellery, Timepieces, andplate) 71] 734 o4 828 | 11-65 361| 42,530) 155,164 
ed-ware. { 
Heat, Light, and Power 235) 4,967 71 i 5,088 | 11-75 | 120,482) 5,739,368) 1,180,836 
Leatherware, nei. ‘ 34 603 316 ' 919 ) 11-90 165 27,724; 126,722 
Minor Wares, n.e.i. .| 91) 1,512 634; 2,146 | 11-82 1,206) 207,886) 301,838 
i isa I 
Total S .| 5,837! 112,187 | 32,824 }145,011 | 11-52 |312,309 31,115,444125,618,591 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
Treating Raw Materials, &c. 114; 2,676 150 | | 11:50 | 7,832) 721,779; 596,133 
Oils, Fats, &c. ... si tel 24) 947 281 | | 11-95 | 1,508! 435,693) 210,500 
Trocesses in Stone, Clay, Glass,| 152! 5,710 | 68 | 11:55 | 8,905} 924,907] 1,112,105 
c. it ne . | | { 
Working in Wood =... | 267/ 3,986 | 84 | 11-78 | 9.72 | 505,832) 822,611 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. ...) 541) 22,002 641 11:88 - 1.459] 3,268,605) 4,772,754 
Connected with Food, Drink, &c.| 276; 7,715 4,854 11-79 | 20,092] 8,705,577! 2,119,264 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, &e....| 857) 7.266 | 18,050 | 25,316 | 1169 | 6,240] 1,085,163] 2,944,170 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. ...' 289! 6,338 2,864 | 9,202 | 11-87 | 6,946, 1,635,143) 1,650,118 
Musical Instruments, &c. 2 595 47| "642 | 11-77} 438) 36,196; 137,791 
Arms and Explosives one 3 22 30 25 | 12-06 7 1,62, 4,043 
Vehicles and Tittings, Saddlery,) 273! 3,383 136} 3,519 | 11-54; 1,447; 217,936) 574,294 
Cc. . | 1 : 
Ship and Boat-building, &e. ...) 32| 3,455 10 3.465 | 11:99 | 3,905; 941,939; 878,719 
Baye ture, Bedding, and Up-| 260; 3,387 588 | 3,025 | 11-71 2,409] 173,198} 689,688 
olstery. i 
Drnus; Lbeailcals, and By-; 113] 1,510 899 2,409 | 11-90 2,540| 451,137) 438,845 
products. H 
Surgical and other Scientific! 15 165 41 | 206 | 12°00 | 59] 13,977 33,875 
_ Instruments : f | 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and) 68 711 93 804 | 11-66 358 41,285; 152,065 
Plated-ware. I | ; . 
Heat, Light, and Power sat 100, 2,865 41 2,906 | 11-84 | 78,609) 3,224,583] 682,293 
Leatherware, nei.  ... . 3} _ 600 316} 916 | 11-90 162| 27,456| 126,260 
Minor Wares, n.e.i. «| 82) 1,470 633 | 2,103 | 11-84 | 1,171) 205,665| 299,017 
Total 29,749 |104,552 | 11-77 | 169,821/17,617,696/18,244,545 
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Sizz or HEsTaBLisHMENTS. 
' The following statement shows the distribution of establishments, accord- 
ing to the number of persons engaged, in the Metropolitan district and in 
the remainder of New South Wales, at intervals since the year 1901 :— 


190L.¥ 1911. 1913. 1920-21. 
Establishment: ee 7 7 i ¥ ie 
employing |Establish-| *Em- | stablish-| *Em- | Establish.’ *Em- | Establish-| *Em- 
. ments. | Ployees. ments. | ployees. ments, . ployees.) ments. | ployees. 


Merropourran Dis :Ricr. 
‘Under 4 employees! 79 188 238 547 302; 678 493 ; 1,083 


4 employees vel 105 420 179 716 190 . 760 230] 920 
ae 10 employees; 429 | 3,036 743 | 5,336 809 | 5,800} 1,072 | 7,566 
20 4, ..| 384! 4,989) 520) 7,534 570 | 8,423 684 | 10,118 
a BO, |) = 279'| 8,564) = 477 | 14,655 «527 | 16,593 639 | 20,437 
51,,100 ,,  .... 1074 7,518 202 | 14,360; 193 | 13,678 292 | 15,158 
101 ani upwards... 82 | 17,750 151 | 34,144 160 | 40,331 183 | 49,270. 
Toval —...|. 1,415 | 42,415; 2,510 | 77,592 | 2,751 | 86,263 | 3,523 | 104,552 


REMAINDER OF STATE. 
Under 4 employees} 439 . 1,094 5388 | 1,282 | 569 | 1,347) 513) 1,178 


4 employees oi 256 | 1,024 371 1,484. 367 | 1,468) 270 | 1,080 
5 to 10 employees 768 | 53333 993 | 6,817 3,010 | 6,920; | 864 | 5,896, 
ll ,, 20 pen’ Mase 294 | 4,236 381 | 5,390 | 381 | 5,457 | 380 | 5,351 
a 15, 50 sy a8 cans 142 | 4,612 164 | 4,874 | 175 15 5,219 181 | 5,569 
3100 es a 30 | 2,086 40 | 2,858 47 | 3,311 | 43 | 2,903 

201 Pand upwards... 23 | 5,430 | 42 | 8,327 | 46 | 10, 415 | 63 18,487 
Total ...1_ 1,952 | 23,815} 2,529 | 31,0382 |” 2,595 34,187 ) 2,314 | 40,459 

New Sour Wates. 
‘Under 4 aay ees 518 | 1,282 776 { 1,829; 871} 2,025! 1,006; 2,256 
4 employees fee 361 | 1,444 | 550 2, 200) 557 | 2,228 : 500 2,000 
5 to 10 employees} 1,197 | 8, 369 | 1,736 12, 153, 1,819 | 12,720 | 1,936 | 13,462 
LD 55 20” Se ist 628 | 9.175 | 901 | 13,224) 951 | 13,880; 1,064 ; 15,469 
21 ,, 50 4 “a 421 | 13,176 | 641 19,529 702 | 21,812 | 820 | 26,006 
51 ,,100 on vo 137 | 9,604 | 242 | 17,218 240 | 16,989 ; 265 | 18,661 
‘10l.and upwards. | 105 | 23,180 ; 193 | 42,471 206 | 50,746 i 246 | 67,757 
i - —____ —-—__I- |= 
ey oe 3,367 | 66, 230 | | ros 039 |108,624| 5, ad 1120, 400) | §,887 |145,011 


* Including w orking propriztors. 

t Excluding a number of smal] establishments in country districts (see Year Book 1907-8, page 448). 

From the foregoing table it will be seen that establishments employing 
10 hands or less represent nearly 60 per cent. of the total number. The 
factoris in the Metropolitan area, on the whole, are larger than those in the 
remainder of the State. The great development in the past twenty years 
has been towards larger establishments, although the number of small 
factories which have sprung up is very great. 

‘The relative position of each group of establishments is presented ‘in the 
following statement :— 


| Proportion of each Group to Total. 


Establishments 


employing—- | ‘Metropolitan District. | Remainder of State. 

; 1901. 1911, | 1913. | 1920-21. | 1901. 1911. Ei 1913, 1920-21. 
per cent.) per cent./ per cent.! per cent. per cent.| per cent. { per cent,! percent, 
Under 4 employees 56) 95] 110: 140) 225) 21:3) 22:0) 29°92 
4-employees ... we 74 71 69; 66/ 131! 147] I4'1 w7 
Sto -10employees ...; 30-3 29°6 | 29°4 30°4 393; 392) 38-9 37°3 
21, <i «| 23°6 20-7 207 | 194 1) iS | 14:7 16°4 
21.,, 50 5 197 | 19°0 19:2: 181 73: 65 6-7 78 
51, 100 «| 76] 81] 70) G8] 15] 16) 8] 19 
‘161 and upwards wi 581 60 58, 52) 12 16 18 27 

[a pin pl ee . ee emer ra ee 
Total ... ...| 100°G | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 160-0 | 100-0 
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The average number of employees per establishment is 30 in the Metro- 

polis, 17 in: the remainder of the State, and 25.in the whole State; in 190% 
the averages were 30, 12, and 20. respectively. 


In. the Metropolitan: district the tendency towards. an increase in the 
number of small workshops and: factories has preduced a decline in. the 
proportion of larger establishments; nevertheless, the proportion of hands. 
employed in factories employing over 10: hands has increased since 1901. 


Since 1913 the number of establishments in New South Wales has 
increased by 9-2 per cent., and the number of employees by 20 per cent. 
During the war there was a large withdrawal of male labour from industrial 
employment, and the number of persons employed in manufactories and 
works fell below that of 1913, but the leeway has been recovered, andi the 
persons. now employed: number approximately 25,000: more than in 1943. 


CapiraL InvEestTED IN PREMISES. 


With regard to capital permanently invested in manufacturing industries, 
particulars are available only of the value of land, buildings, and. fixtures 
which are the property of the occupier; if they are not the property of the 
occupier the rental value is recorded. * 


The following statement shows the extent to which, since 1901, the 
capital value of the premises used for manufacturing purposes has increased, 
also the advance in the value of plant and machinery installed :—- 


_ 


| Average per. 
: No. of Capital Value Value of Establishment, 
Yaar. | Establish- [of Premises (owned|Machinery, Tools, 
} ments, j and rented), and Plant. Value of | Value of Ma- 
| prendees, [neh at 
£ £ £ oe” £ 
1901+ 3,367 7,838,628 5,860,725 2,328 1,741 
1906 2,86.L *9,335,966 83407,337 2,418 2,178. 
1911 5,039 13,140,207 12,510,600 . 2,608 2,483 * 
1912 | 5,162 14,595,026 13,795,195 2,789 2, 672, 
1913 5,346 15,405,018 14,861,676 2,882 2,780 
1914-15 5,269 16,843,698 16,866,982 3, 197 3,201 
1915-16 5,210 17,770,517 18,211,104 3,410 3,495- 
1916-17 5,356 18,920,057 | 20,364,122 3,532 3,802: ° 
1917-18 5,414 20,533,171 21,739,739 3,793 4,015 
1918-19 5,460 22,081,877 23,651, 152 4,044 4,332: 
1919-20 5,662 | 24,108,890 | 26,366,083 | 4963 | 4,657 
1920-21 | 5,337 | 28,428,017 | 31,115,444 4,870 5,881 
Percentage Increases, | 
1901-1921... or ck 262°7 430°9 109-2 203:2 


* Value in 1907, - t Excluding a number of small country establishments, 
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The premises owned by the occupiers in 1920-21 were valued at 
£49,111,772, and rented premises at £9,317,145, the valuation of the latter 
being based on the rent paid, capitalised at fifteen years’ purchase. 


. It will.be. noted that the value of machinery and plant became greater 
in 1914-15, and since that date has grown at a faster rate than that of the 
land. and buildings. The great advance, partic -ularly during the last six years, 
in the value of the former, is due partly to the extension’ of industries and 
partly to inflated values. 


SALARIUS AND WAGES. 


The amount of salaries and wages quoted throughout this chapter is 
exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors. 


. The salaries and wages paid to employees in manufactories and works 
amounted in 1920-21 to £25,618,591; male workers received £22,766,216, 
equal to £210 19s. 10d. per head; and female workers, £2,852,375, or 
£87 12s. 2d. per head. 


A comparison of the total amount of salaries and wages paid since 1901 
is shown below, together with the average amount received and the average 
time worked fs eanployee : — 


Salaries and Wages (exclusive of drawings by Working 1 
Proprietors). Wages Levels. 
Average 
i 1911 = 1000. time 
Year. | Average per Employee. : Worked 
| | er 
Total. | ( a j | ligoployeds 
Male. Female. Total. ; Males. | Females. | Total. 
i H | | 
£ £ sad £ sd £os.d. months, 
1901 4,952,000 * * 8l 0 0 « ig 839 | 11°32 
1906 5,591,888 = = 779 7 * = 804 | 11°45 
1911 | 10,047,662 | 114 4 9/43 2 1 96 7 1); 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 11.55 
1912 | 11,592,052 | 122 10 0] 48 7 9] 104 8 10/ 1072; 1123 | 1085 | 11°59 
1913 | 12,683,384 | 12715 4 {50 510] 10913 2/1118! 1167 | 1138 | 11°62 
1914-15 | 12,667,721] | 130 19 3 | 52 18 10 | 112 18 11 | 1146 | 1225 | 1172 | 11°46 
1915-16 | 18,413,845 | 141 9 1) 5314 6] 119 5 11 | 1238 | 1246 | 1238 | 11-56 
1916-17 | 14,381,309 | 149 611 | 57 9 10] 126 3 3 | 1307 | 1334 | 1309 | 11°55 
1917-18 | 14,701, 255 | 148 18 8|61 5 6) 126 383 7 | 1304 | 1422 1309 | 11-47 
1918-19 | 16,957,919 | 160 16 4/65 9 31137 6 6]| 1408; 1519 | 1425 | 11°57 
1919-20) 21,681,196 | 181 1 1[74 6 8] 15417 6} 1585 | 1724 | 1607 | 11°54 
4920-21 | 25,618,591 | 210 19 10 | 87 12 2! 182 7 10 | 1847 | 2032 | 1893 ) 11°52 


* Not available, 


‘Since 1911 the average wages of males have increased by over 84 per 
cent., and of females by 103 per cent.; it should be noted, moreover, that 
the proportion of juvenile labour was slightly less in the earlier year, when 
boys under 16 represented 3 per cent. of the total males, compared with 3-3 
per. cent. in 1921, and girls under 16 represented 85 per cent. of all 
females employed, as against 10-1 per cent. in 1921. 


Jomparing the wages in 1921 with those of 1913, the year before the 
wat, it will be seen that, notwithstanding the average working period was 
less, the average wage of males rose from £127 15s. 4d. to £210 19s. 10d., 
and of females from £50 5s. 10d. to £87 12s. 2d.; the rates of increases are 
65:1 per cent. and 74-2 per cent. respectively. 


The average wage of males is highest in the shipbuilding and arms and 
explosives industries, in which the average amounts paid per worker im 
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1920-21 were £251 Is. 3d. and £248 14s. 4d. respectively. This is due in a 
large measure to the high proportion of highly-skilled labour employed. No 
other industry pays an average wage approaching theseamounts. The lowest 
average wage, £177 5s. Id., was received by vehicle and saddlery workers. 

Of the female workers, those employed in the clothing industries received. 
an average wage of £88 10s. 10d. in 1920-21, being 15s. 11d. more than was 
paid to employees engaged in printing, book-binding, etc. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION FROM MANUFACTORIES, AND Costs, 


In previous tables showing the value of production from manufactories, 
returns from establishments treating milk products were included, 

The value of goods manufactured or of work done in 1920-21, excluding 
the production of establishments dealing with milk products, amounted to 
£128,577,887. Of this amount, £86,450,140 represents the cost of materials 
used and fuel consumed, the value added by processes of treatment, inclusive 
of salaries and wages, being £42,127,747. ‘ 

The following table shows the proportion of each item combined in the 
process of production to the total output :—- 


F | Industries Proportioa 
Heading. | peri I Other I Pa of Total ~~ 
| Prcdasts, ndustries. ndustries. Output. 
£ £ £ per cent, 
Materials... ie mE ae ...| 8,017,379 | 83,087,126 | 91,104,505 6671 
Fuel, including Motive-power rented ...; 245,730] 3,363,014 / 3,608,744 26 
Salaries and Wages sa sak ...| 244,767 | 25,373,824 | 25,618,591 18°6. 
, Total ... ies ...| 8,507,876 |111,823,964 |120,331,840 87°3 
eis wee Ee aoe, | ay 
Output, or Goods Manufactured and] 9,263,499 |128,577,887 |137,841,386 100 
Work doue. 
Balance for general Purposes and Profit...,. 755,623 | 16,753,923 | 17,509,546 12°7 


Thus, out of every hundred pounds’ worth of goods produced in manu- 
factories in 1920-21, the materials used and the fuel consumed in the manu- 
facture thereof cost £68 14s., while the workers received £18 12s., leaving 
a balance of £12 14s. for the payment of overhead charges and for profits. 

There are, of course, numerous items to be considered before profits accrue. 
The cost of these cannot be determined accurately, but from the information 
available it is possible to make a fairly reliable estimate with regard to some 
very important items, namely, depreciation, and interest on invested capital. 

Ixeluding Government workshops and factories from consideration, the 
capital invested in lands, buildings, and fixtures in 1920-21 amounted to 
£15,456,000. Municipal valuations would indicate that the unimproved 
value of property is about 37-5 per cent. of the improved value, and on this 
basis the value of the buildings and fixtures would be about £9,660,000. 
Factory buildings probably depreciate in value more quickly than any other 
class of buildings, and therefore 4 per cent. can be regarded as a moderate rate: 
to be allowed yearly on that account. 


Depreciation of plant is more rapid, and varies considerably in different: 
industries. As a result of inquiries made of some of the largest manufac- 
turers in various industries and of the managers of State undertakings, it is 
estimated that 6} per cent. is a fair average allowance for depreciation of 
plant and machinery. The allowance to be made for depreciation of land, 
buildings, and fixtures would therefore be about £386,000, and on plant and 
machinery £1,746,000, or a total of £2,132,000. 
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In addition to the allowance for depreciation, a further allowance should 
be made for interest on invested capital. The capital invested in machinery 
and plant is £26,862,000, and in land and “buildings £15,456,000; to this 
must be added the capital:representcd by goods awaiting treatment and by 
manufactured goods awaiting disposal. It has been ascertained that the 
average value. of materials on hand awaiting treatment represents about 
21-5 per cent. (equal to about two and a half months’ supply) of the value of 
all material used during the year, which would indicate that during 1920-21 
approximately £19.617,000 were thus invested. The value ‘of unsold stocks 
on hand is about 5 per cent. of the total value of the output, which would 
‘represent:a further investment of capital to the extent of £6,484,000. The 
total capital invested in 1920-21, therefore, was about £68,419,000. Interest 
on this amount at 6 per cent., which isthe rate payable on Government 
loans, would be £4,105,000. The estimated allowance to be made for 
‘depreciation and interest would therefore be £6,237,000, to which must be 
added cost of rented premises £617,000, so that £6,854,000 should be deducted 
in respect of charges which must be taken into account before profits can be 
estimated. ‘This would reduce the balance remaining after payment of 
wages, material, and fuel to £10,236,000 equal-to 7-9 per cent. of the total 
output, or 8-6 per cent. of cost of all items eauonel above, and such items 
of expense as insurance, advertising, rates and taxes would still have to be 


paid. 


The varying proportions of the items which make up the total value of 
output in various years since 1901 have been as follow :— 


| Proportion per cent. of Total Value of Output | 


absorbed by~— | 
Year, | Profit and Total. 
Materials.| Fuel. Wages. Overhead 
. a | = ; ____t  Charges. = : 
| i} 

1901 i 59°0 20 19°3 19°7 100 
1906 | 64:0 18 161 18°1 100 
9th ! 61°9 2°3 18°6 17:2 100 
1912 | 60°7 22 18:9 18:2 100 
~ 1913 | 61:7 213; 393 16°9 100 
3914-15 j 62°3 270 | 18°6 17:1 100 
1915~16 | 623 22 ) 189 16°6 100 
1916-17 | 6674 20 16°7 14°9 100 
4917-18 ; 670 2-1 152 15-7 100 
Vy18-19 66°5 22 16°2" 15:1 100 
1919-20 65:5 2°2 17°6 14:7 100 
1920-21 6671 26 18°6 1257 100 


It will be observed that the proportionate expenditure on materials was | 
higher during recent years than formerly, representing approximately two- 
thirds of the total value of the products; the proportionate cost of fuel 
‘used is low, but it has risen appreciably since 1901. Apart from these items, 
which are more or less fixed charges, there are the items of salaries and 
wages, overhead expenses and profits to be met. The proportionate amount 
of the output absorbed by these has been considerably less in recent years 
than before the war, but even then a certain amount of falling-off was evident. 
‘This may be attributable rather to the rapid advance in the prices of raw 
mtérials and juel than to any relative decline in wages or profits. It is 
noteworthy that, after the outbreak of war, a decline occurred in the 
proportions absorbed by salaries and wages, and other expenses and _ profits, 
but whereas a recovery in wages began in 1918-19, the proportion left for 
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profit and overhead charges has continued to diminish. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that these proportions have no relation to capital invested. 

The following table shows, in each class of industry, the value. of goods 
manufactured and of work done, the cost of materials used and of fuel 
consumed, the amount paid in wages and salaries, and the proportion of 


the total value-of output which each of these charges represented in the 
year 1920-21 :—. 


Proportionate Value of 


{ 


Goods | Fuel con- 


Metal Works, Machinery, &e. 


| ; Manufactured Goods 
. presented by— 
Manutfac- sumed, Salaries | represente: 
Olass of Industry. tured, | Materials | inchuding | and } @ | § |m ol 
> used. Motive- ¢ yo 3 ; 3 o @ a 
aud Work power | Wages. fag ' @ levg) g 
j = a & S 
done. | | rented. i 21 3 2és 3 
a a i &@ Fl & 
‘ a per | per } per| per 
Treating Raw Material, Pastoral! £ £& | £ £ cent. | cent. | cent.) cent. 
Products . ats . | 7,254,180: 5,741,605) 93,132) 735,738) 79-1 | 1:3} 10-4) 9-5 
Qils and Fats, &c. See 3,.384,496| 2,545,685, 66,836] 265,740} 75-2 | 2-0 7-8] 15-0 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, 4,677,903) 1,309,305; 511,890| 1,689,213] 28-0 | 10-9 } 36-1] 25- 
&e. i H | | 
Working in Wood «| 6;604,229; 4,148,158" 48,069! 1,589.929| G28 | O-7 / 24-1] 12: 


0 
| | 12-4 
‘| 82;643,806 20,562,008 1,455,921] 7,780,446) 62-9 | 4:5 | 28-8) -88 
Connected with Food and Drink.| | 43,902,378'36,552,051! 436,582 2,933,469) 83-3 ; 1:0 67, 90 
cisthing and Textile Fabrics, &c.'! 13,887,355 8,142,022) 79,328, 3,257,942) 


58-6 | 0-6 | 23-5) 17-3 
i 1 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. ..., 6,442,634) 3,332,925) 75,840) 1,869,610) 51-7 | 1-2 | 29-0] 18-1 
Musical Instruments, &e. re 887,101; 150,425 2,221) 137,791] 38-8 0-6 | 35-6] 25-0 
Arms and Explosives ... bei 301,450 33,108, 2,720| 209,954; 11-0 i 0-9 | 69-6) 18-5 
Vehicles, ce and Saddlery, ' 
&C. o an _ | 2,191,179) 978,818 22,864| 828,208) 44-7 i 1-0 | 37-8} 16-5 


- Ship and Boat-building, &c. “| 2,228;863; 740,118 28,355) 1,288,293) 32:2 I 13 | 57-8: 7-7 
Furniture, Bedding, and Uphol-| 


stery 2,371,138) 1,312,759 14,992] 750,079) 55-4 0-6 | 31-6) 12-4 
Drugs, Chemicals, and ‘By-pro-| 
ducts... 3,688,829| 2,386,232] 31,398] 483,744) 64-6; 0-9 | 13-1) 21-4 
Surgical and other Scientific In: 
struments Ve Was e's 85,455 36,392! 693 38,875] 42:6; 0-8 | 39-6) 17-0 
Jewellery, Timepieces and Plated 4 
ware... z be 369,074] 145, 715| 3,570] 155,164, 39-4; 1-0 | 42-0) 17-6 
Heat, Light, and Power. “ 5,533,194! 1, 823, 662, 717,719! 1,180,;836| 32-9 | 13-0 | 21-3) 32-8 
‘Leatherware, N.E.T ‘is soul 618,794] 415,981! 1,281; 126,722) 67-2; 0-2 | 20-5) 12-1 
Minor wares, NEL ae 1,269,328] 747,586: 14,833'3 301,838) 53-9 | 1:2 | 28-8) 16-1 
Total ssc! aes ... 137,841,386 /91,104,505 3,608,744'25,618,591, 66-1 | 2-6 | 18-6) 12-7 


i 
*Exclusive of drawings of working proprietors. 
It is interesting to note the extent to which the value of materials is 
enhanced by the processes of treatment. For all industries materials 
were 66-1 per cent. of the value of the output, but there was great diversity 
amongst the various classes, the proportion ranging from 32-9 per cent. in 
those industries dealing with heat, light, and power, to 83-3 per cent. in 
those treating the raw material of food and drink products. These variations 
can be understood readily when the wide difference between the operations 
of the industries is considered, and the value of the plant and machinery 
employed is taken into account. Hxtensive plant alone is not a factor 
in the creation of high values, this being rather the result of the extensive 
use of machinery, and the industries dea aling with food and those engaged in 
shipbuilding may be cited as examples. In the former class materials 
represent 83-3 per cent. and wages only 6-7 per cent. of the total value, while 
in the latter class the total wages paid amount to a sum 75 per cent. in excess 
of the value of materials used, and represent 61-2 per cent. of the total 
cost. It must be noted that in local shipyards a very large proportion of the 
work consists of repairs and renovations in which the cost of materials is 
much less than in the actual-manufacture, and owing to the nature of the 
employment little machinery is brought into requisition, 
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The ratio of the total amount of wages to the value of production, that is, 
the value added to raw materials, varied during the last ten years from 50-9 
per cent. in 1910 to 53:3 per cent. in 1913, and in 1920-21 it represented 
59-3 per cent. The ratio varies considerably in different industries, as wilh 
be seen in the following table, which covers the year 1913 and the five years 
1916-21 :— 


. 


j ; 
Class of Industry. 1913. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-29. | 1919-20, ; 1920-21. 
| 


per cent, | percent, fie cent. |per cent, | per cent.) per cent, 


Treating Raw Material, etc. ... «| 48:2 | 876 | 30:2 | 3771 31-4 | 51°8 
Oils, Fats, etc. ... we} 24°7 | 82°8 | 22°7 | 27:3 29°9 | 34:4 
Processes in Stone, Clay, ‘Glass, “ete. | 57-0 | 58-7 | 62:4 | 60-7 58°6 | 59:1 
Working in Wood $6 | 68'°8 65°5 62°4 | 68°7 64:2 | 66-0 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete... vf O79 56°7 51°4 57°1 78°3 | 73°2 
Connected with Food, Drink, ete. ...| 362 | 392 | 36-9 | 38°6 35°F | 42:4 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ote, ... ..| 655 | 61:0 | 62°71 | 59°3 58°6 | 57'S 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. ... ..| 616 | 61-2 | 56-6 | 59-6 57°2 | 61°6 
Musical Instruments, etc. Bek «| 56S 64°5 60°4 60°8 61°7 | 58°8 
Arms and Explosives... | *61°8 | *22°4 | *39°5 | 38°33 | *47-2 | *43-0 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, etc. 64:5 70°4 68°6 70°0 67:1 | 69°6 
Ship and Boat-building, etc. ... 82°7 | 967 | 90°38 | 90°7 91°2 | 88-2. 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery ... 69°3 717 68:9 69°8 69:4 | 71-9 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products 28°7 30°0 25°4 | 25°5 31-2 | 38-0 
Surgicaland otherScientific Instruments} 59°1 55°2 | 46°5 | 50:7 64-8 | 70-0 
Jewellery, Time-pieces,and Plated-ware| 65°6 | 69°8 | 724 | 70-4 66:2 | 70°6 
Heat, Light, and Power... .| 264 | 28°8 | 29-5 276 | 336 | 395 
Leatherware, N.ELIL w| 553 53°'8 53°7 53°3 |: 59:3 | 62°9 
Minor Wares, N.£.1. «| 578 | 648 | 65:5 | 58°5 60°3 | 59°5 

Total® ... ee wee «| 53°3 | 528 | 488 | 516 55:1 | 59-3 


* Excluding Commonwealth Small ‘Arms Factory. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


The relative importance of the different classes of manufacturing industries 
based on their capacity to employ human labour, is shown in the following 
comparative statement of average number of persons engaged :—~ 


i 
\ Persons engaged, including Working 


“Proptietors, 
Class of Industry, |. = : o— Ne & 
| 1901. 1911. | 1913. 1919-20, | 1990-21. 

Treating Raw Material, etc.: Pastoral Products| 2,981, 3,890 3,992 | 4,474 3,840 
Oils and Fats : Animal, Vegetable, ets. fon 698 889 923 ; 1,744 1,584 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, etc. ... «| 8,102' 5,695 | 6,563] 8,142 8,829 
Working in Wood ie ae vie «of 5,108; 8,181 | 9,293 9,205 9,157 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. eee ...| 13,881} 22,862 |27,619 | 32,057 | 36,860 
Connected with Food, Drink, ete. ... ..| 11,872) 14,050 [15,197 | 19,282 | 17,874 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, etc... ar | 14,497) 26,504 | 26,565 | 29,429 | 28,298 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. ... a | 5,573) 9,184 | 10,009 | 10,647 | 10,527 
Musical Instruments, ctc. uae fe, cas 226 387 | 406 | 596 | 642 
Arms and Explosives wi tes J 33 | 379 819 | 850 
Vehicles and Vittings, Saddlery, ete. w| 2,541! 4,416 | 4,550 5,150 5,267 
Ship and Boat Building, ete. ... ...{ 1,541) 2,429 | 3,358 | 6,908 5,175 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery .. .»| 2,140\ 3,534 | 4,085 ) 4,364 4,312 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products ... ae 450, 1,460 | 1,365: 2,620 2,659 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments... 69 96 97 | 199 | 206 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated-ware aie 165 752: 816 896 | 828 
Heat, Light, and Power a a | L4li) 2,795 | 3,577 4,758 | 5,088 
Leatherware, N.E.I. a's a one tc 117 461 525 1,031 919 
Minor Wares, N.E.L a Pee wie 391} 1,055 | 1,131 2,133 2,146 

Total ..eee vs | 66,280} 108,624 | 120,400/ 144,454 | 145,011 
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During the quinquennial period, 1901-6, the increase in the number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing industries was 11,592; during the next 
quinquennial period, 1906-11, it amounted to 30,802; but during the period 
1911-16 it was only 7,777. Owing to enlistments for war service, there 
was a decline of 3,789 persons during the two years 1913-15, and during 
1915-16 a further decline of 210 persons; but in each succeeding year the 
number increased. In 1920-21 the increase was small, probably owing to 
the unsettled condition of markets. 

During the past twenty years the number of employees in manufacturing 
industries increased by 118-9 per cent., while the general population increased 
by 54:7 per cent., the corresponding annual rates being 4-0 and 2-1 per cent. 
respectively. The very great proportionate growth of factories between 
1906 and 1911, and the slackening between 1911 and 1916 are shown in the 
following comparison :— 


Period. Increase in Employees, Increase in Population. 
1901-06 (5 vears) ... oo 17-5 per cent. tse 8-9 per cent. 
1906-11 (5 years) ... ies 39°66, . 136, 
1911-16 (44 years)... - 0... 71S, svee TED”; 
1916-21 (5 years) ... tas 246 = ,, seat EO og 


The following table shows the average number of persons engaged in 
manufacturing industries in the Metropolitan area and in the remainder 
of the State since 1901 :— 


| Employees (including Working i | 


3 | Employees (ineluding Working 
Proprictors). Proprietors). 
Year. ~ ee Year. 

Metropolitan | Remaind Metropolitan | Remainder 
cropoitan | Remalnder | poe | sgigpautan | Reraingee [tot 
1901 | 42,415 | 23,815 | 66,230 |l1915-16 85,365 | 31,086 | 116,401 
1906 52,605 25,217 77,822 = ||1916-17 85,404 32,593 117,997 
1911 77,592 31,032 108,624 {/1917-18 88,019 32,535 120,554 
1912 83, 352 32,209 115,561 1918-19 92,762 34,829 127,591 
1913 86,263 34,137 120,400 |1919-20; 107,777 36,677 144,454 
1914-15) 84,971. | 31,640 | 116,611 |1920-21) 104,552 40,459 | 145,01] 

During 1920-21 the number of workers in the Metropolitan area decreased. 


by 3,225, but there was an increase of 3,782 workers in the country, and a 
net increase of 557 in the whole State. 

Under the classification of ““ Remainder of State ”’ are included such urban 
centres as Newcastle, Broken Hill, Parramatta, Granville, Lithgow, Wollon- 
cong, Goulburn, and Bathurst, yet it is significant that Sydney and its 
suburbs constitute the chief manufacturing centre of the State, and that 
whereas the number of employees in the Metropolitan district increased by 
62,187, or 146-5 per cent., from 1901 to 1920, the increase in all other parts 
of the State was only 16,644 persons, or 70 per cent. 

‘he increase in the number of employees of each sex during the decenninm, 
1911-21, is shown below :— 


| Metropolitan District. Reniainder of State. 


Year, | =| 
i Males, | Females. | Males. | Females, 
\ | | 
1911 | 53,658 | osora | 28405 | 2,507 
1920-21 | 74,803 | 29,749 | 37,884 | 3,075 . 
Inerease per | 39°4 | 24-1 | 313 , 19°8 
__cent. ' Hise | i 
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Relatively speaking, there is. no: marked. difference between the rates of 
increase in employment of either sex, but the proportion of females employed. 
is far greater in the Metropolitan area than in the country districts. 

Time Worked. 

The capacity of manufactories to afford employment may also be measured 
by the regularity of their working. Generally speaking, employment in the 
factories of New South Wales has been very constant during the past ten years. 
This may be illustrated by the following statement, which shows for each 
class of industry the average time worked per employee (inclusive of working 
proprietors) in representative years since 1911 :— 


i] 
Class of Industry. | 1911. | 3913. 1913-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. 
Months. |. Months. | Months. | Months. | Months. 

Treating Raw Material «| 10-11 9-98 10-73 10-88 10-83 
Oils and: Fats ... sii as 11-38 11-96 | 11:72 11:39 | II-78 
Stone, Clay, Glass... «| 11-56 11-47) |) so11:35 11:39 =; 11:48 
Working in Wood... «=! 10°82 11-09 10-93 10-90 11-00: 
Metal Works, Machinery ...|_ 11-70 11-87 | 1161 1r-63 «11-49 
Food, Drink, ete. eo «{ 11-10 11-29 11250 | «611-18 | «11-07 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics... 11-64 11-81 11-80 | 11-76 11-70. 
. Books, Paper, Printing -.| 11-89 11-93 11-91 11-83. | I1-87 
Musical Instruments ... «| 12-00 12-00 12:00 | 11-64 | 11-77 
Arms and Explosives... fe 8-21 11-96 12-00 12:00 ; 12:00 
Vehicles, Saddlery... ef 11-83 11-72 11-78 11-62 | 11-60 
Ship Building ... de «| 11-98 11-94 11-89 11-98 ; 11-98 
Furniture, Bedding ... «| 11:58 | 11-58 11-67 11-59 =| 11-73 
Drugs, Chemicals cae «| 11-77 11-87. | 11-76 11-94 |; 11-78 
Surgical Instruments... ...|. 12-00 11-35 | 12-00 11-94 ; 12-00 
Jewellery eae oe «| 11-98 11-94 11-85 11-86 | 11-65 
Heat, Light, and Power ...|_—-:11-81 11-65 11-72 11-46 11-75 
Leatherware, N.E.I... we} 11-91 11-86 11:97 11-80 11-90 
Minor Wares, N.E.I. ... «| 11-51 11,89 11-54 1151 | 11-82 
Mean of all Industries ...|. 11-55 11-62 11-57 11-54 11-52 


The factories in which employment is least regular are those engaged in 
treating raw material and working in wood; it will be observed that a number 
are so. regular as to be almost continuous. 


CuiLtp LaBour. 


The law regulating primary education prescribes that children must 
attend school until the completion of their fourteenth year, exception being 
made only in case of those who, prior to reaching that age, have obtained 
exemption certificates. The Shops and Factories Act of 1896 prohibited 
the employment of children under the age of 14 in any factory, unless by 
special permission of the Minister for Labour and Industry; but such special 
permission may not be given to a child under the age of 13 years. Permission 
is not granted, except in extreme circumstances, to any girl under the age 
of 14 years. 


Of 7,283 juveniles engaged in manufacturing, 6,237 were employed in 
factories within the Metropolitan area. Reviewing the statistics of juveniles 
since 1896, it is noticeable that in the past boys formed consistently a larger 
body than girls, but the numbers now agree. very closely. About 93 per 
cent. of the girls employed were working in Sydney and suburbs, but one- 
fourth of the ‘boys were employed in establishments located outside the 
Metropolitan area. 
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Certificates. of Physical Fitness: 


The employment in a. factory of juveniles. under the age of 16 years is 
conditional upon a medical certificate as to physical fitness being secured by 
the factery occupier under the Factories and Shops Acts. 

During the year 1921 certificates were issued to 6421 juveniles as 
follows :—- Metropolitan District, 2839 boys and 3036. girls; Newcastle, 293 
boys and 126 girls; Broken Hill, 12 boys; and in the rest of the State 92 boys 
and 23. girls. . 

Spectal Permits to Work. 

Special permits. to work in a factory were issued. during 1921 to 169 
children between the ages of 13 and 14 years in the following districts :— 
' Metropolitan, 121 boys and 44 girls; Newcastle, 2 boys; Broken Hill, 1 boy, 

and in the rest of the State, 1 boy. 


Sex anp Ace DistrrBuTion. 


The following table shows the sex and age distribution of the persons 
engaged in manufactories from 1907, the first year for which statistics 
respecting child employment are available, to 1921 :— 


Persons.Employed in Manufactories, including Working Proprietors. 


Year. Adults. esa era ‘16 years Adults and Children. 


Males. | Females. Total. Males, | Females.) Total, Males, } Females. Total. 


j ] 
1907 | 63,547 | 18,634 | $2,181 | 2,406] 1,880 | 4,286 | 65,953 | 20,514 | 86,467 
1911 | 79,609 | 24,274 |108,883 | 2,474 | 2,267 | 4,741 | 82,083 | 26,541 | 108,624 
1912 | 85,953 | 25,290 | 111,243 | 2,295 | 2,098 | 4,318 | 88,178 | 27,383 | 115,561 
1913 | 90,651 | 25,278 |115,929 | 2,385 | 2,086 | 4,471 / 93,036 | 27,364 | 120,400 
1914-15 | 87,972°| 23,878 | 111,848 | 2,437 { 2,326 | 4,763 | 90,409 ; 26,202 |116,6%1 
1915-16 | 85,146 | 26,072 | 111,218 | 2,578 | 2,605 | 5,183 | 87,724 | 28,677 |116,401 
1916-17 | 86,306 | 26,638 |112,944 | 2,604 | 2,449 | 5,053 | 88,910 | 29,087 |117,997 
1917-18 | 87,441 ; 27,938 |115,379 ) 2,584 ] 2,591 | 5,175 | 90,025 | 30,529 | 120,554 
1918-19 | 94,298./ 28,146 | 192,444 | 2,586 | 2.461 | 5,147 | 96,884 | 30,707 | 127,591 
1919-20 |166,012: | 30,854 | 136,366 | 3,824 | 3,764 | 7,583 |109,836 | 34,618 | 144,454 
1920-21 1108,514 | 29,214 | 137,728 | 3,673 | 3,610 | 7,288 | 112,187 | 32,824 / 145,011 


i 


During the year 1920-2] there was an increase of 2,351 in the number 
of males employed and a decrease of 1,794 in the number of females. Male - 
adults increased by 2,502 and females decreased by 1,640; 305 fewer children 
were employed, 151 boys and 154 girls. 

The following statement shows the number of children employed in 
factories per 1,000 adults employed :— 


Proportion of Children per 1,000 Adults. 
Year, 

Boys. Girls. Total. 
1907 ere 27:8 21-7 49-5 
1911 22-8 20-9 43-7 
1913 19:8 17:3 37-1 
1914-15 ... 20-9 19-9 . 40°8 
1915-16 ... 22-1 22-4 44-5 
1916-17 ... 221 |} 20-7 43-8 
1917-18 ... 21-4 20-7 42-1 
1918-19 ... 20:3 20-0 40:3 
1919-20 ... 26-5 26-0 52-5 
1920-21 ... 25:3 | 24:9 50-2 
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The proportion of children employed is now about the same as in 1907; 
boys and girls are employed in equal proportions per 1,000 adults. 

Though war conditions produced an increase in the proportion of female 
employees in factories, it is gratifying to note that this increase was 
temporary. The proportions of children employed are small, but they 
have shown slight increases in recent years. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
labour employed in factories consists of adult males. The number of boys 
under 16 is about 3 per 100 male adults. The ratio is highest in biscuit 
factories, where there are usually more than 20 boys to 100 men employed, 
although in 1920-21 there were 35. ‘The only other industry employing 
more than 10 boys per 100 male adults was tinsmithing. 

Under a factory system of production the employment of women and 
children always tends to increase. In New South Wales legislation-has been 
introduced to keep such employment within limits considered conducive to 
the general good of the community, and it may be noted that the proportion 
of female and juvenile labour has remained fairly constant. 

The following table shows, for the year 1911 and the last two years, the 
industries in which women and girls have been employed in greatest numbers, 
and the ratio to every 100 males employed in the same industries. 
Only workers in the factory have been included, that is to say, managers, 
overseers, clerks, messengers, etc., have been exeluded. 


Number of Wonien and Girls 
Average Number of Women and |; ~ 
' per 100 Males employed in 
Industry. . Girls employed in factory. ; i per factory. P 


wil. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. || 1911. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. 

Hood, etce.—- | : 
Aerated Waters ... oe sem 128 84 81 | 14 14 14 
Biscuits... i 690 847 822 || 121 96 102 
Condiments, Coffee, and Spices... 209 659 545 1; 122 145 125 
Confectionery... re an 442 1,387 1,190 || 70 121 113 
Cornflour, Oatmeal see ep 181 127 125 || 97 76 68 
Jam and Fruit-canning | 440 755 721) 137] 146) 113 
Meat-preserving ... we) 117 176 26, 14 20 29 
Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar 1 170 246 230 || 195 181 163 
Tobacco es .| 746 1,340 1,262 | 128 148 131 

Clothing, etce.— | 
. Dressmaking and Millinery «| 4,650 4,974 4,249 ||11,071 | 7,209 | 5,119 
Hats and Caps ... SS 995 | 869 815 |; 227 154 159 
Waterproofs and Oilskins so] 97 124 106 | 539 496 505 
Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs.. .| > 1,599 1,864 1,817 |; 1,859 | 1,759 | 1,781 
Slop Clothing... wes ..| 5,026) 38,542) 3,798) 601 607 63 
Tailoring ... tee a «| 2,702 3,809 2,927 |) 163 257 276 
¥Vorriers ... we 24 133 129 (114 208 182 
Woollen and Tweed Mills sey 561 718 793 | 79 108 101 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods ...) ‘7 | 867 1,186 |: 662 663 
Dyeworks and Cleaning sez 22 116 105 |; 92 93 76 
Tents and Tarpaulins ... wee 230 296 255 || 230 293 274 
Boots and Shoes .../ 1,499 1,767 1,612 || 61 64 61 
Chemicals, Drags, and Medicines ... 325 655 540 | 89 99 79 
Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery ...’ 96 145 122 28 40 34 
Brooms and Brushware ... et! 9 42 60 |! 5 19 25 
Furnishing, Drapery, etc. sae 160 | 262 296 || 239 364 435 
Inks, Polishes, etc. a Stl! Psat 162 170 |, 103 93 
Leatherware aa satel 56 348 279 jj 16 62 57 
Manufacturing Jewellery | 47 68 51 |; 11 14 12 
Paper, Paper ‘Bags, and Boxes... 727 | 1,043 827 201 144 119 
Printing and Book-binding .{ 1,387 1,655 1.711 |) 29 3 34 
Rubber Goods eas a vey 59 | 335 344 |; 28 58 57 
Soap and Candles ... ae a} 144 302 286 | 39 55 59 
Tinsmithing ... its ahs “e 34 | 176 195 | 5 21 ot 
Other Industries .. 0... | 815 | 1,808 | 1,927 | 2 3 3 
Total ...| 24,387 | 31,201 | 29,602 |; 36 34 32 
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Manufacturing industries provide employment for about 7 per cent. of 
the total population; more than 10 per cent. of males find employment 
therein, but only about 3 per cent. of females. 

The following table shows the number of males and females employed in 


factories per 1,000 of the male and female populations respectively :— ee! 

| Males. Females. Total, 

Year. Average ‘Average Average 

| Number, | PEF A000 | Nambor, | Beret, | umber. | PEE 100 

i Population. | Population. Population . 
1911 sae «| 82,083 94-4 26,541 33-3 108,624 65-2 
1912 88,178 96-1 27,383 33-1 115,561 66:3 
1913 93,036 i 96-9 27,364 31-8 120,400 66-1 
1914-15 ... 90,409 91-7 26,202 29-2 116,611 61-9 
1915-16 ... 87,724 | 90-1 28,677 31-1 116,401 61-4 
1916-17 ... -..| 88,910 93°3 29,087 30-9 117,997 62:3 
1917-18 ... «| 90,025 93-6 30,529 31-8 120,554 62-7 
1918-19 ... ---| 96,884. 98-0 30,707 31-4 127,591 64-9 
1919-20 ... -.-| 109,836 105°5 34,618 - 34-7 144,454 70-9 
1920-21 ... “| 112,187 105-2 32,824 32-1 145,011 . 69-4 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, 


Of all the persons engaged in manufacturing industries during the year 
1920-21, approximately 85 per cent. were actually employed in the different 
processes of manufacture, or in the sorting and packing of finished articles. 

The following statement shows the occupational status of the persons 
engaged in each class of industry in 1920-21 :— 


} 
d 


= gs | 3 | 2a 
z rac| ¢ 8 ei 8 ag a 

BS e8| © a aa Eas | Ss s , 

Class of Industry. Z28n a ag Etat 2 ee es 3 

SaYs) # => we | go) aon ‘) 

iEEaS| & & gs |)Se-) sek| & 

ag E| FS 3 eS 
t j I Fy A i) 5 
Treating Raw Material, etc. 339 129 150 | 3,086 136 oe 3,840 
Oils, Fats, ete. bes or 73} 143 30 | 1,314 20 4 1,584 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ete. 512 310 291 | 7,523 192 1 8,829 
Working in Wood ... ...{ 1,075 | 445 ) 440] 6,817 | 378 2 9,157 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete. ... 1,822 [1,256 | 567 |33,031 | 183 1 | 36,869 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc...| 1,205 |1,299 | 774 |14,169 | 425 2 | 17,874 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete. ...{ 1,710 | 567 43 | 25,434 118 426 | 28,298 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. ..| 880} 876 24 | 8,609 | 137 1} 10,527 
Musical Instruments si cx 35 58 2 544 2 1 642 
Arms and Explosives F 18 45 "4 771 12] ... 850 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, ete. 668 341 13 | 4,194 48 3 5,267 
Ship and Boat Building, ete. a 129 | 277 51 | 4,688 29 1 5,175 
Furniture, Bedding, and U pholstery| 446 | 106 13 | 3,697; 31 19 4,312 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products| 207 | 298 3 2,058 57 1.| 2,659 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru- 20 22 oe 160 4 see 206 
ments. 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated- 89 60, ... 651 25 3 828 
ware. 

Heat, Light, and Power ... ...| 372 | 273; 615 | 3,700 78 | oe. 5,038 
Leatherware, N.i.1.... ra a 63 19 — 771 5 1 919 
Minor Wares, N.E.1. des ea 164 70 7 | 1,883 17 5 2,146 
Total oe «| 9,827 |6,654 13,062 |123,100|1,897 | 471 |145,011 
Males... --| 9,130 14,520 |3,062 93,498 | 1,888 89 | 112,187 
Females at 697 | 2,134 | ve | 28,602 9; 382] 32,824 
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The status of workers employed varied greatly in the nineteen standard 
classcs of manufacturing industry. The average proportion .per cent. of 
working proprietors, managers, and overseers, was 68 for all classes, but it 
varied trom 2-1 in industries making arms and explosives, to 12:7 in those 
making vehicles, fittings, saddlery,.and harness. 


The workers actually employed in mill, workshop, and factory, represented 
about 85-per cent. of the total number engaged, and nearly 76 per cent. were 
males. 


Only 4:6 per cent. of the employees were clerical workers, and of these 
nearly one-half were females. The practice. of giving out work at piece rates 
is very limited. Workers employed in their own homes represented only 0-3 
per cent. of the total number employed, and were almost entirely women 
engaged by clothing factories. 


PreGaess oF MANUFACTORIES. 


The following statement shows the general progress of manufactories: 
mclusive of those connected with milk products, the value of production, 
and the amount paid in wages pean the period 1901 to 1921 :— 


; 
i Value of — Salaries and Balance 
‘Fuel | | producti y Nile. et aceer (Output, 
Year, | ue | Goods roduction, | produc: | XC usive 0 Jess 
| {Materials Consumed, Manufactured, being Value | tion per Drawings of | Materials 
| Used including or Work added to Em- Working and Wages) 
i 7 ‘Motive-power' Done Raw loyee Proprietors. : 
i ; Rented. i Materiala, | Piovee 
7 Bee oo eee. Bes ee eee: “gf | £€ |,  #£ 
1901 | 15,140,896 496,715 25,648,471 | 10,010,860 | 1512 4,952,000 5,058,860 
1936 22,102,685 609,998 84,796,169 12,088,480 | 185°3 5,591,888 6,491,598 
H { 

1911 | 33,670,951 1,242,613 54,346,011 | 19,432,447 1789 | 10,047,662 | 9,384,785 
1912 87,122,441 | 1,860.141 61,163,328 | 22,680,746 196° | 11,592,052 | 11,088,694 
| 1 
1913 | 40,587,476 | 1,371,425 65,672,495 23,763,594 197°5 12,683,384 11,080,210 

| 
1914-15 | 42,559,370 | 1,364,186 68,253,332 | 24,299,776 209°0 | 12,667,721 | 11,662,055 
1915-16 | 44,227,079 | 1,528,290 70,989,864 25,234,565 216°6 13,413,845 11,820,720 
t | { 
1916-17 | 57,044,667 | 1,766,664 85,944,320 | 27,132,989 | 220-7 | 14,381,309 {| 12,751,680 
I ; t 
1917-18 64,618,261 | 2,060,076 96,178,191 | 29,499,854 | 244-4 | 14,701,255 | 14,798,599 
1918-19 69,737,452 | 2,998,041 | 105,803,018 | 32,767,525 | 256-2 | 16,957,919 | 15,809,6c6 
i i 
1919-99 | 81,188,497 | 2,710,666 | 123,213,480 | 39,314,817 | 271°8 | 21,681,196 | 17,633,121 
' ; 
1920-21 91,104,505 | 3,608,744 | 187,841,386 | 43,128,337 | 297-4° | 25,618,591 | 17,5¢9,646 
1 4 


The value of the output has.grown from £25,648,000 in 1901 to £137,841,000 
in 1921, and the value of production from £10,011,000 to £43,128,000. 


INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES. 


The information already given in this section relates only to the manu- 
facturing industry as a whole or to groups of industries, and although it 
serves to show the general development of the industry, it does not furnish 
particulars relating “to individual industries. It is desirable that detailed 
information should be available for all the important industries, but the 
output of many of them, ey., engineering works, is not readily classifiable, 
and as the output is perhaps the most interesting item, it has been deemed 
advisable in the following pages to confine the remarks to industries whose 
importance merits special mention, and whose output may be shown ia 
detail with regard to both quantity and value. 
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TANNERIES. 

Although skins and hides are still exported for treatment in large quan- 
tities, the tanning industry is steadily extending its operations, and, -besides 
maintaining an extensive export trade in leather, provides practically all the 
raw material needed for local requirements and for a growing oversea trade 
in footwear and other leather goods. Two-thirds of the leather produced 
locally is sole leather, but the production of the finer sorts is receiving 
increasing attention. 


Two-thirds of the number of tanneries in operation in the State are 
situated within the boundaries of the Metropolitan area. 


The following table gives particulars of the industry for the year 1901 
and at intervals thereaiter :— ; 


l 
Items. | 1901, 1911. | 1918, 1919-20, | 1920-21, 
; aed ! ale, Se ee 
+ Number of Establishments —...' 108° 76, 72) | §0 
Number of Employees ......|, 1,059) 1,039 942: 1,351) 1,242 
Average Horse-power used wet 7 1,044 1,269; 2,389] 2,688 


Value of Land and Buildings + £, 115,752, 105,990) 124,413) 214,335, £63,166 
Value of Plant and Machinery £. $7,274 $2,241) 89,010; 140,458) 172,132 
Total Amount of Wages paid £; 80,757! 104,695, 102,116, 256,033, 262,724 
Valueof Ful 2... £} 4,898 7,160) 6,469) 7,601, 17,855 
Value of Materials used ... £ 578,164! 786,817; 865,021) 2,907,835' 1,684,791 
Value of Output... £735,231 982,023) 1,060,049 3,548,164) 2,108,525 
Value of Production... £) 152,174, 188,046, 188,559 622,728, 400,879 


| 
Materials Treated— | 
i | 

{ 


Hides— | 
Calfand Yearling ... No. * | 214,681) 130,445) 102,630, 100,829 
Others: ad we CNey <® 4 317,025). 323,297) 647,236 692,335 
Hide-pieces ... .. ewt) | * 2,537 4,050) 4,200: 2,000 
Sheep Pelts .. .. No. * | 4,642,865 3,693,515) 5,213,242) 3,813,618 
Other Skins... No. ® | 125,576, 148,121) 560,304, 284,632 
Bark ..  .. . tons) * | ~ 11,706 9,633, 13,301, 11,570 


_ Articles Produced— i | | | 
Leather... Ub.) ® | 13,945,005! 12,724,000) 19,582,910 17,707,065 


J 
1 
| 


Basils .. Ib] * | 4,824,399) 3,821,434) 3,619,644) 2,730,162 
Pelts, pickled .. ... No. * | 357,833) 355,938, 1,365,450, 690,084 
Other Skins, selling value £)  * 7,18) 33,075, 377,06] 255,535 
Fleshings ay w= «owt * | * * 31,363 64,467 


H 
i 
! i 
i 


* Not available. } Includes rented premises. 


Wool:scouRING AND FELLMONGERING. 


The wool-scouring and fellmongering mdustry has made rapid progress 
during recent years, but it is probable that much greater development will 
take place in the near future, particularly in wool-scouring. As will be seen 
from the following table, the quantity cf wool treated in 1919-20 was 
approximately twice as large as in 1913. The heavy decline in the year 
1920-21 was due to the stagnant condition of the wool trade generally. 
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Although less wool was treated in 1920-21 than in 1913, in the two preceding 
years the quantity was twice as great. 


Items. | 1901. 1911. | 1913. 1919-20. | 1929-21, 

= i = te iam 3 aon ae 
Number of Establishments... 7a 59 62| 45) 42 
Number of Employees ......|._—_-1,459 1,603} 1,553 1,775) «21,461 
Average Horse-power used __... 997 2,009 2,436} 3,608: 3,623 
Value of Land and Buildings + £; 125,836: 169,418) 156,277 246,327) 276,320 
Value of Plant and Machinery £} 66,391 169,200! 183,388 316,559 373,442 
Total amount of Wages pas 77,429 126,215) 147,268 347, "408" 230,731 
39,542 

| tJ 


Value of Materials used .. 25, 244) 2,151,713: 2,496,029) 5, 541, "302 2,991,868 
Value of Output ... ae 150, ‘614 2,393, 883. 2,808,198 6,880, 468: 3,677,014 
Value of Production is £} 116,311 225,893! 293,690; 1 3295,0961 645,604 
Materials Treated — | 
Greasy Wool... ie lb. - 34, 023, 054) 31, at 578) 50,686,825: 24,960,202 
Scoured Woul .. db * | 5,214,750 5,738,701 
Skins... ... .. No. * | sa, 335) 4, ab: 409; 6,684,037; 4,088,690 
Articles Produced— \ 
Scoured Wool ... wx Tb. * 338,283,378 31,677,852, 42,941,898: 25,515,850 ; 
Wool- a andNoils ... Ib] * ‘“ {| 5,119 905) 5,623,414 
Pelts... ... a. No. * | 4,655,524} 4,397, me) 4,445,608) 3,235,429 
| 


£ 

Value of Fuel... ... £ 9, 059) 18,277) 19,079) 44,070, 
£ 
£ 


* Not available. t Inciudes rented premises. 


Soap AND CANDLE FactTorins. 


Of the industries in which oils and fats are treated, soap and candle 
making is by far the most important. The industry has grown to such an 
extent that it supplies practically the whole of the local requirements of 
- soap and candles, except fancy and medicated soaps, besides maintaining a 

small export trade with the islands of the Pacific. The following table 
exhibits the chief particulars of the industry since 1901 :— 


Ttems. i 1901. 1911, | 1913. 1919-20. | 1920-21. 
‘ sat —< , Fk 
Number of Establishments —..., 44 37 3L} 25 26 
Number of Employees ... besih 533 | 658 | 725 1,017 946 
Average Horse-power used... 503 | 785 764 890 964 
Value of Land and Buildings} £ 84,923 | 165,218 170,800 | 223,120) 223,428 
Value of Plant’ and Machinery £ 89,147 | 350,453 ; 170,995 253,870 287,714 
Total amount of Wages pee £ 37,681 | 49,555 | 59,117 131,383 141,135 
Value of Fuel wae £) 5 3932 | 12,205 | 11,081 37,188 40,160 
Value of Materials used .. £} 208, 676 | 359,096 | 406,113 | 1,076,868 859,555 
Value of Output ... ses £| 322,036 597,544 610,175 | 1,476,959| 1,177,511 
Value of Production £ 107,428 | 226,243 | 192,981 | 362,903) 277,796 
Materials Treated— { i 
Tallow ... siete 1 CWk, | * 117,428 143,593 147,490 139,153 
Alkali... ae .. Tb. | * 6,370,007 | 6,623,006 | 5,528,630; 4,516,054 
Wax... “ we Th. | * £ £ 3,888, 238) 2,481,854 
Kesin ... bes 2 OWE. | * ' | 28,258 22,327 
Copra Oil vee OWE. | * 180,697 | 203,957 (| 21,705 15,560 
Sand ae we CWE. * j 18,736 3,595 
Articles Produced— | | \ 
Soap .owt.! 238,600 277,449 278,899 348,093 280,620 
Soap Extract, Powders, “&e. tb. = 965,807 | 1,873,403 | 4,376,710 4,051,251 
Candles (including wax) Ib. | 8,895,468 | 5,388,848 | 5,563,404 | 4,942,142) 4,191,534 
Glycerine re .. Ib. 631,688 ie * 2,110,891| 1,882,423 
Soda Crystals 1a Ey * 14,014 19,153 6,686 3,456 
Oleine ‘ oe ae * * * 36,941 26,714 
Stearine... 0. we * . : 25,880 25,500 


— 


*Not available, + Includes rented premises, 
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It should be noted that the alkali used and the soda crystals produced in 
factories other than those making soap and candles are included in the figures 
shown above for the years 1911 and 1913. 


Brick WORKS. 


Brickworks employ approximately equal numbers of persons in the 
Metropolitan district and in the remainder of the State, but the output of 
the Metropolitan kilns is much greater and more varied. The following 
figures present detailed information concerning the industry in 1901 and 
later years :— 


i i 
Ttems. 1901. 1911, 1913. } 1919-20. 1920-21, 
{ | 
Number of Establishments ... 182 222; 217) 161; 159 
Number of Employees ie 1,823 3,017 3,665) 3,774: 3,716 
Average Horse-power used : 1,228 4,865) 7,677) 8,532 9,181 


Value of Land & Buildingst £ 200,170 391,875 49,350 728,255 865,182 
Value of Plant & Mach’ry £; 108,589 449,100; 666,470; 972,288) 1,114,500 
Total Amount Wages paid £ 149,342 322,781) 428,106: 633,670) 777,536 


Value of Fuel £ 46,353 101,267 125,342) 208,281; 276,402 
Value of Materials used £ 32,199 70,881) 83, 653) 134,219 189,150 
Value of Output .. £ 364,251| 726,620) 872,322) 1,368,726! 1,640,743 
Value of Production £ 285,697, 554,472) 663,327) TOEG 228 1,175,191 
Articles Produced — { ! 
Bricks... ia No.|157,999,000:327, $64,000/389,435,000)339, 579, 089 360, 092,005 
Tiles... ue . * 24/857 97,499 252,342) 286,862 
Pipes ow ET * 52,241) 67,£93 5,916! 6,754 
Pottery . £ * 51,763 48,407 eee oes 
Hollow Building Blocks £) * 3,864 3,940 891 4,159 
Fire Bricks, &. ... : aan ’ 71,837, 72,225 
3 | 
* Not available. t Includes rented premises, 


Owing to the partial suspension of building operations during the war 
years there was a much smaller demand for bricks; but with the resumption 
of building operations the output improved considerably during the last 
three years. A number of establishments, chiefly in the Metropolitan 
district, also make tiles, pottery, etc., and the manufacture of roofing tiles 
has developed to such an extent that practically all the tiles now used in 
the State are of local production. 


State Brickworks, Homebush. 


In the latter part of 1911 the Government established State Brickworks 
at Homebush, near Sydney, where a considerable area of suitable clay had 
been found. 


-The business results of the past and previous years are regarded as 
highly satisfactory, the undertaking having been enabled to repay £20,000 
on account of capital expended, and to set apart £20,000 for purposes of 
renewals, replacements, and new works. Besides supplying the requirements 
of the different Government Departments at a much reduced cost, the State 
Brickworks sell bricks to the public at prices. below those ruling outside. 
The sale prices given were for bricks loaded into trucks, ard at the yard, 
Homebush Bay. 
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The following table gives particulars of the State Brickworks: at Home- 
bush Bay since 1916 :— 


[ 
Particulars, 1916. 1917. 191s, | 1919, 1920... | 1921, 


a a 1 } as J x 
Number of Bricks manufactured) 38,137,384.|-29,720;259-|. 28:936,715) 25,489,684 | 37,367,209 | 38,586,954 
Used.for Public Works... .-| 35,287,615 |: 22/255,645 | 13,912;968! 20,896,882 | 17,722,953.; 19,306,404 
Sold'to Private Purchasers ».| 2;828;262 | 6,127,621 | 15,879,945! 14,863,730 | 19,492,205. | 19,230,679 
Stocke at 30th June + ..| -282,591-| 1,472,876 588,307; 257,067 373,278 402,179 
Balance used at Works .. ee 60,303 146,638 28,281 10,402 35,840 | 20,880: 
Cost of Manufacture per 1,006 4 3 . iw : citys . . i "4 ze ; G . 3 + 
Sale price per 1,000— | 

Seconds .. AD AG ae 110 0 115 0 115 0} 118 6 27 6 212 6 

Commons .. od or a 115 0 117 6 117 6 | 210 210 0 215 0 

Face.. ae ‘oe oe ar 3°00 3.5 0 3.5 0 310 0 43 0 48 0 


SAWMILLS. 


Sawmilling is an important industry both in the Metropolitan and country 
districts. 

Sawmills are classified as Metropolitan, country town, and forest. To 
the first category belong only about one-twelfth of the total number, to- the 
second about three-eighths, and to the last somewhat more than a half, of 
which the great majority are in the country division. Besides general 
sawmilling, some mills undertake moulding and planing, and. the cutting of 
wood-paving blocks. In the more important centres sawmills are associated 
with yards dealing with imported timbers and joinery. 

Details concerning the sawmilling industry at intervals since 1901 are as 
follow :— 


; ; 
Items. 1901. | 1911. | 1913, 1919-20. 1920-21, 
t 
Number of Establishments ... 345 452) 477 477 496 
Number of Employees ae 4,088) 5,205 5,788 5,660; . 5,645 
Average Horse-power used.. 5,189) 10,280 12,521 13,226 14,597 
Value of Land and 
Buildings * ... £ 317,193; 465,548 583,102 633,667 811,830 
Value of Plant and 
Machinery £ 273,883 526,909 619,264 828,449 908,192 
Total Amount of Wages 
Paid . vee £ 304,826 456,520 589,736 723,707 926,276 
Value of Fuel. ... £ 17,601 6,503 9,230/ 23,712) 24,405: 
Value of ‘Materials used £ 824,065; 13,309,549) 1,668,221) 2,353,240) 2,732,656 
Value of Output Su £| 1,336,153) 2,057,807| 2,517,103) 3,554,794, 4,103,924 
Value of Production. £ 494,487 741,755 839,652] 1,177,842) 1,346,863 
Materials. Treated— 
Logs— 
Hardwood sup. ft. 213 298, 000| 147,708, 000|185,441, 0001172, 789,300 178, 133,002 
Softwood $4 } Fe rene 65,301,000) 73,589,000| 66,088,800 67,823,577 
Articles. Produced— 
Sawn Timber— Sins ite Mo 
Hardwood. sup. ft. . } 180:028,009/100-079,000 126,369,000|115,565,400)117,781, 837 
Softwood a 2028,009)" 51,392,000| 54,335,000] 45,061,600| 45,628,945 
; t 


* Includes rented premises, 
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Meta Worns, MacuInery, ETC. 


The industries included in this class are by far the most important to 
the industrial workers in the State, although the clothing trade employs a 
greater number of persons, of which number, however, nearly 73 per cent. 


are females. 


345. 


Though the output of these works constitutes a considerable proportion 
of the total value of local manufactures, they provide but a very small part 
‘of the local requirements of manufactured metals and machinery. 


Details of the production of these industries are not available, but in view 
of their great importance the following particulars relating to their 
operations in 1920-21 are included :— 


| i 
| Railwa, 
Items. ese and ae | Smelting.) Other.” | Total. 
| : bation ce 
Ke 5 a rll = 
Number of Establishments al 255 118 35 | 23 286 | 717 
Number of Employees aes sa 9,189 5,790 } 9,837 | 4,279 7,765 | 36,860 
Average Horse-power used at 7,209 22,618 6,448 | 24,533 9,296 | 70,104 
Value of Land and Buildings*  £} 1,411,437 684,697 | 1,186,774 613,291 | 1,445,509 5,341,708 
Value of Plant and Machinery £} 1,320,417 | 2,115,009 | 1,290,063 | 2,762,743 | 1,288,206 | 8,776,438 
Total amount of Wages paid _—£|_ 1,860,326 | 1,315,199 | 2,387,694 } 901,081 | 1,366,146 | 7,780,446 
Value of Fuel oe aes £| 74,957 2565441 40,849 | 998,164 85,510 | 1,455,921 
Value of Materials used... £| 2,198,310 | 7,129,003 | 1,628,203 | 5,626,580 | 3,079,912 | 20,562,008 
Value of Output £} 4,803,026 | 9,121,472 | 4,008,713 | 8,469,449 | 6,241,146 | 32,643,806 
Value of Production oy) £| 2,529,759 | 1,736,028 | 2,339,661 1,844,705 | 2,175,724 | 10,625,877 
i 


* Inctudes rented premises, 


Iron axp STEEL Works. 


New South Wales is fortunate in having large 


supplies of iron 


ore and 


coal, both of excellent quality, and in close proximity to each other and to 


the seaboard. 


As early'as 1848 an attempt was made to produce pig-iron at Mittagong, 
where a blast furnace and rolling mills were erected, but the works were 


closed m 1855. 


In 1875 a blast furnace was erected at Lithgow. 


rails into ‘smaller sections. 


z Three years later it was 
producing about 100 tons of pig-iron per week from local ores. The pro- 
‘duction of pig-iron ceased in 1882, but the works continued to re-roll worn 


‘Jn 1905 contracts were made by the Government with William Sandford & 
Company for the supply of iron and steel for the use of State undertakings 
for a period of seven years. A modern blast furnace and steel furnaces 
were added to the existing plant at Lithgow, and the first -cast.of pig-lron in 
the new furnace was made on the 30th April, 1907. The weekly output was 
Subsequently the company disposed of 
its interests to Messrs. G. and -C. Hoskins, with whom the Government 
made a contract for the supply of iron and steel for a period of nine years, 
The Lithgow works were immediately 
reorganised, and by the beginning of 1909 the old rolling-mills had -been 


from 500 to 700 tons of pig-iron. 


dating from lst January, 1908 
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remodelled, new high-pressure steam pipes installed, and new boilers and 
heating furnaces added. The ore used in these works is obtained from mines 
at Tallewang, Coombing Park (near Carcoar), Breadalbane, and Cadia. 


The Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited completed and opened 
extensive iron and steel works at Newcastle in June, 1915. 


The works are situated on the water frontage at Port Waratah, with 
extensive wharf accommodation, approximately 1,800 fect in length, with 
full railway facilities. : 

The blast furnace plant consists of four furnaces, two with a nomina 
daily capacity of 450 tons, one of 500 tons, and a foundry furnace of 100 tons 
or with an approximate annual capacity of about 460,000 tons of irons. 


The steel plant consists of seven basic open hearth furnaces with an output 
capacity of approximately 300,000 tons of steel ingots per annum. 


The rolling mill plant consists of a 36-inch blooming mill, 28-inch rail 
and structural mill, also 18-inch, 12-inch, and 8-inch mills for light structural 
material and merchant bars. ‘There are also fishplate and rod mills, the 
latter for producing rods for wire drawing, with a capacity of 100,000 tons 
per annum. 


The steel and iron foundry is equipped with an acid open hearth steel 


furnace of 25 tons capacity, and castings up to 40 tons in weight have been 
made. 


The ore used is obtained from the company’s quarries at “‘ Iron Knob” in 
South Australia. 


The coke required for the furnaces is produced by the company’s own 
coke oven by-product plant. The by-products recovered are :—Tar, sulphate 
of ammonia, ‘and benzol. 


Allied to and adjoining the steel works are the plants of John Lysaght 
Limited, for the production of galvanised iron and black steel sheets, which 
commenced operations on the 4th April, 1921, and the works of Ryland 
Bros. Limited, manufacturing wire and wire netting. 


The following table shows the production of pig-iron in New South Wales 
in each year from 1907 to 1921 :—- 


From Fron Other | | From From Other | 
Year, New South | Australian Total. | Year. | New South | Australian Total. 
Wales Ores. Ores. | : Wales Ores. Ores, 

; Dons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 
1907 | 18,631 fs |} 18,631 19t5 76,318 66,662 142,980 
1908 | 30,393 sd 30,393 1916 52,556 74,035 126,591 
1909 | 26,762 te ; 26,762 | 1917 45,025 102,394 147,419 
1910 40,487 eas | 40,487 | 1918 68,072 | 138,873 206,945 
1911 36,354 wis 36,354 1919 80,941 152,754 233,695 
1912 | 32,677 wee 32,677 1920 94,384 951,416 345,800 
1913 46,563 a 46,563 | 1921 99,790 266,759 366,549 
1914 | 75,150 Ss 75,150 


i 
J 


The increase in the use of other Australian ores in New South Wales is 
due to the operations of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company at Newcastle, 
the ores used being brought from South Australia. 


The quantity of iron ore used in 1921 for the production of pig-iron was 
540,169 tons, of which 180,972 tons were mined in New South Wales. 
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The particulars relating to the production of steel in 1920 and 1921 are as 
follows :-— 


1920. 1921. 

; tons. tons. 

Steel ai wes veh .. 42,032 50,151 
,* Rails 2... 4,170 41,358 

» Bars and Sections ... 133,873 102,291 
» Plates... vay ase 4,417 1,865 
» Billets ... ee ve = 34,471 36,014 


Smelting. 


Smelting, as a distinct industry, is carried on in several centres in New 
South Wales, the most important works being at Cockle Creek, Boolaroo, 
in the Newcastle district, and at Port Kenibla in the South Coast. At 
Cockle Creek portion of the Broken Hill ores are treated, as well as ores 
from mines in other parts of the State; but a large portion of the ores from 
the Barrier mines is treated in South ‘Australia. 


The smelting and treatment of ores occupied twenty-three plants or 
establishments, of which three were in the Metropolitan division. 


The following statement shows the operations of New South Wales 


smelting companies in connection with both local and imported ores during 
1920-21 :— 


Quantities of Metals extracted from Ores, Concentrates, &c., the produce of— 
a aoe afl [ . 
Metal. i ra ae . ee E 
ae! (ij) ae | ef! ¢@)#).,/8 
= | g ! & 23.) 234 ge. pos eS 
3 3 Z Ba} ett Bo ef Bele 
w , | oe n eS (i oe | &) “a 
| | | | | 
Silver... ..  0%.| 1,091,756 | 54,877 | 193,750 1,560 ; 17,267 | 419,474 |... 9 | 9,465 
{ 
Lead... ... fons) 10,484 | 1 225 boo. 1,962 
Copper... | 960 | 6 | 14,027 3 | 318 | 5,018 |... 13 1 
i H } 
Mine ieee hese Ss 1,157; .. | 180) «.. 62]... 9 i 
Iron—Pig . | 99,700 | we | [266,759 | 
Antimony S| 50 en ee eee ue bes a ey 
Ferro-Manganese ., | 876 de Sia cat des Sos ee i 
i 


Butrer Factorigs. 


Of the many industries engaged in the preparation of articles of food 
few are more important than butter-making, which gives employment to 
over 1,000 persons, and has an annual output valued at £8,975,000. A very 
important export trade in butter has grown up within the last twenty years. 
More than 90 per cent. of the butter produced within the State is made in 
factories. 
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Details coucerning butter factories for the year 1901 and other years, 
including 1920-21, are as follow :-— 


1919-1920, 1920-1921. 


f t 1 


Items, wool, | ame fn, 
aes oh SS unEEET IEEE EEE qos anaes 
Number of Establishments ...) 130 | 150! 140 _ 120 126 
Number of Employees wel 909.: 968 | 898 | 917 1,022 
Average Horse-power used.. | 1,765 2,161 | 2,578: 3,332 | 3,843 
Value of Land and Baild-j [ 
ings fj 247,394 186,893 174,114 254,630 308,189 
value of Plant and. Machin, 1 
£| 172,767 | 230,485 | 240,133 328,055 395,668 


Total “Amount of. “Wages, { 


! ae 
paid... iia wh £74,176 | = 110,617 123,401 178,432 225,392 
Value of Fuel... ie £) 18,924. 23,599} 24,807 46,965 61,055 
Value of Materials used  £. 1,260,920 | 3,205,863 | 3,035,041 | 4,669,340 | 8,017,379 


3 
Value of Output wh £' 1,535,398 | 3,475,890: | 3,324,377 | 5,361,815 | 8,974,967 
Value of Production... £' 260,554 246,128 264,529 645,510 895,933 
Materials Treated— 


Milk ae + gals.! * 1,019,151 580,749 | 9,452 145,084 

Cream ves lb. * |176,402,048| 63,262,439 1134, 460,340 174,694,507 
Articles Produced- — 

Butter ae we Tb 134,282,214 | 78,421,512 | cea 383 | 59, bast 489 te 864, lad 


* Not 4 avi ailable. t Includes Santen premises. 


In sadiion: to these facteries, which are extensively engaged in making 
butter, there are a. number of ‘other factories also engaged in connection 
with dairy produce. 

Particulars relating to all factories dealing with dairy products are given 
in the following table :— 


t ~ “T 


Factories, ‘Se Machinery in use. termnyed 
1 a - = | gf —— = \ ee 
; : j aa 1 ai 
s . | | oh | 8 | Engines i g 
B/e)2 [Fletlecis |e) s2--—_| | [el Z| 
tad C 6/8 aa -; § 3g ae es ree me Ral ae ‘ 
B) ail gj) ae eSle#,/ 5128) 8 |-o3/85| 2/88) 3, , |3 
gs y < Siw 4 Belsee2! & es) 8] 2 |B 
2s BE | OY S98 |S | tS; se = Seite) & #383] 81 28 a 
B82) 2) gm | BO) gt BE) 2 (esiasi2ic2| 2s) 2 \8 
ajo if) re) Go: | =a 1 4 | FiO | a} 0) 2 |e 
Sag gay sia ulead Gea Gee ore Ane 
| ; i \ | j No. No, | No. | No 
agie-17| 124.) 846 | 60| 21 | 5 | 4 51,060 | 806,968 1,205) 7,048 | 73 | 238°! 914] 143 | 2,167 | 49 
! } i | j | : | 
qos! 118 | 981 | 59 22 6 } 4 11,170} 568,757 )1,953; 8,294, 57 © 227 | 989) 131 | 2,374 | 5O 
! | | \ ' ! i 
1918-19| 120 | 927 | 58) 2 | 8 4 1,140 | 597,281 '1,344: 8,309 | 46 | 224. -1,0031 149 2,349.) 66 
\ i : i | 1 i ; 
1si9.20/ 118 | 970 | 52! 22 8 4 (L,17$ | 570,051, 1,361! 8,693} 45 | 217 1,027) 128 | 2,436 | 72 
| ' | { j 
Y j : : ; 
1920-21] 124 | 1,006 49; 18 5 | 4 11.206 | 649,888 1,264, ee 38 224 4,031 186 - 1,459 | 72 
: | i } \ i : ! | i i ; i 


The number of persons employed in 1920-21 is exclusive of 1,000 males 
who were employed partly in butter making and partly in farm work. 


Bacon, hams, butter,. and cheese are made largely also on farms; the 
special chapter in this Year Book dealing with the Dairying Tndustry 
should, therefore, be consulted for complete information regarding these 
branches of agricultural and manufacturing production. 


MEAT-PRESERVING AND REFRIGERATING. 


In 1919-20: there -were- nine establishments with 1,109 persons employed 
in connection. with meat-preserving, including. one establishment in the 
country division, which was a rabbit cannery, but owing to depression.in. the 
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meat trade only three. of these establishments, employing 145 Derseniey ere 
m operation in 1920-21. The following table shows the number of carcases 
treated in establishments dealing with meat by canning and chilling at 
intervals since ore — 


Meat-preserving Works. 
eee a | Refrigerating Works. 

a Cattle. Sheog and |_ eau ae Poe eee 

"| Quantity. | Value. | Cattle. | Sheep ond 

No. No. | we | £ | No No. 

1901 16,538 732,008 *® | *® | 18,195 963,614 
1906 | 9,995 274,950, * | -* , 5,352 | 1,283,862 
1911 | 61,596 925,475 3,028,981 31,978 | 10,188 | 1,469,923 
1912 50,941 616,435 2,301,418 37,079 | 11,552 1,191,711 
1913 | 100,827 374,523 ae 81,807) 29,887 | 2,160,484 
1918-19 41,517 648,435 | 9,989,757 | 240, a9 | 32,337 583,695 
1919-20 44,828 449,533 | 9,821,595 191 841, 50,218 | 1,419,569 
1920-21 4,740 13,988 2,429,345 | 25,811| 34,147 491,198 


* Not available. 


The total output in 1920-21 was valued at £111,477, the principal item 
being tinned meat, 1,751,055 |b., valued at £74,747. 


The operations of these works are affected by a number of factors, most 
important of which are the seasons and the condition of world-markets. In 
adverse seasons, or in a succession of good seasons, such stock as are fat are 
usually hastened to market, while, on the breaking of a. drought, stock are 
withheld for fattening or breeding. An unusually severe drought broke 
in June, 1920, and for a time stock were withheld, the meat markets. of the 
world were glutted, and remunerative prices could not be obtained ; consc- 
quently, operations in 1920-21 were much restricted. 


The detailed figures relating to the freezing and chilling of carcase meat 
at refrigerating works during ‘the: year 1920-21 were as ‘follow: _ 


Live Stock Treated. | Proven for | Chilled. | Total. 
pad San, * ese we | 
No. No. ; No. 

Bullocks and Cows Bee ae 27,044 5,902 | 32,946 
Calves a au rate es 458 743 i 1,201 

Total ... | 27,502 | 6,645 | «= 4,147 
Sheep ws ace wef 477,446 | 70,456 | 247,902 
Lambs... eee we | 24,187 2,109 | 243,296 

Total... «| -418,683 | 72,565 j| 491,188 
Pigs SE ee, ot 1,941 1,012 | 2,953 

Total Carcases ...) 448,076 | 80,222 528,298 
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Biscuit FAactToRI&s. 


There are in the State ten establishments engaged in the manufacture of 
biscuits, seven of which are within the Metropolitan area. The industry has 
made rapid progress, and the value of the annual output now exceeds 
£1,350,000. A growing export trade in biscuits is maintained with the 
islands of the Pacific. Details for 1901 and other years, including 1920-21, 
are given below :— 


Items. | 1901. iol. =} 1903 1919-20. | 1920-21. 

eee! a ! 4 
Number of Establishments 8} 6 7| : | an 
Number of Employees ... 203 845 | 1,360 1,594; 1,904 1,800 
Average Horse-power used ...| 131 556 1,017 1,311 | 1,415 
Value of Land and Buildingst £' 42,253 94,050 111,886} 134,182! 164,031 
Value of Plant and Machinery 4) 29,066} 86,192) 107,720 119,390 | 135,285 
‘Total Amount of Wages paid £ 35,165 70,055; 88,358 | 189,187 221,791 
ValueofFuel 2. 0. 1,862 7,104 j 9,731} 21,970! 28,614 
Value of Materials used... £| 126.891} 332,341! 426,135! 817,328 | 936,747 
Value of Ourput... 0... | 213,645} 529,108] 665,226 |1,246,915 | 1,358,266 
Value of Production £! 84,892 189,663 229,360! 407,817 | 397,905 
Materials ‘L'reated— | 8,755 12,890 | 12,210 
Flour... eee ... tons 7 “ 10.654! 2,975 3,024 
Sugar ... Bo ... tons « * « ; 430,980 | 446,788 

Other—Value only ... £ . i | 

Articles Produced— H { | | 
Biscuits or .. Ib, 122,029,000 |27,606,000 | 44,081,100 '38,308,360 
Cakes—Value only ... £¥ | ° = | 23,350 | ~—- 21,916 
Other-— ,, 4, .. £ . |  e * | 35,850 34,843 

i ' : ‘ 

*Not available. ¢ Includes rented premises. 


Frour-MiLts. 


The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
treating the flour consumed in the State, and in favourable seasons there is 
a considerable export trade. In 1920-21 only one-fourteenth part of the 
breadstuffs exported had been milled; this included about 36,400 tons of 
flour. 

Details concerning flour-milling at intervals since 1901 are as follow :— 


{ 1 


Items, 1901. rou. | 913, | igi9-20, | 1920-21. 
. | j 7 
Number of Establishments .. 89 | 73 | 68 58 | 60 
Number of Employees ... a 889 967 | 1,035 1,129 1,023 
Average Horse-power ured... 3,149 4,670 | 4,708 | 5,845 6,334 


Value of Land and Buildings} £| 334,037 357,356 269,664 | 470,638 561,688 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 254,335 340,316 | 342,367 | 471,536 572,456 
Total Amount of Wages paid £ 77,321 123,491 | 137,614 | 223,236 219,964 
Value of Fuel as £ 18,977 24.648 | 25,455 | 46,185 37,746 
Value of Materials used... £) 1,215,420 | 2,211,263 | 2,530,840 [5,149,602 | 4,951,650 
Value of Output ... £/. 1,514,512 | 2,538,331 2,957,947 (5,973,792 | 5,590,405 


Value of Production #! 280,115 802, 420 401,652 | 778,005 | 601,009 
Materials Treated— | 
Wheat .., per ... bus./ 9,369,534 |12,616,111 13,963,806 | 16,020,856 {11,595,807 
Articles Produced— | \ j 
Flour ... dea: .. tons; 191,504 252,556 | 285,425 | 348,691 244,818 
Bran. eee gy | | 65,182 69,855 | 76,015 50.104 
Pollard... ibs eeay BS * 45,276 | 52,739 | = 71,4570 48,338 
Sharps and Screenings 9 * 2,308 | 3,508 4,527 2,103 
* 


Wheat Meal, etc. .... cwt.} | 21,840 


} i 


21,863 


33,900 | 28,630 
\ 


* Not available, + Ineludes rented premises. 
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Sucar-MILts. 


The manufacture of sugar has been an important industry for half a century. 
So far back as 1878 there were 50 small mills in the State, but there are now 
only 3 larger mills, and employment is afforded to a smaller number of 
persons than were engaged ten years ago. 


The reason for the decline in the manufacture of sugar is to be found in 
the decrease of the area under sugar-cane in New South Wales. The 
cultivation of sugar-cane is confined practically to the Richmond, the Tweed, | 
the Brunswick, and the Clarence Rivers, and the area farmed is diminishing 
yearly, as other more profitable crops can be grown. Queensland is the 
great sugar centre of Australia, on account of its immunity from the frosts, 
which retard the cultivation of the cane in higher latitudes. 


The raw sugar manufactured in 1920-21 was valued at £473,734, and the 
molasses at £2,671. 


Items. 1901. 1911. 1913. 1919-20. 1920-21, 
—, = 
Number of Kstablishments —... 4 | 4 3 | 3 3 
Number of Employees... 529 469 486 | 419 437 
i } 
Average Horse-power used... 2,578 3,000 2,750 | 2,273 1,279 


' 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 12,177 52,480 54,000 | 105,908 106,070 


| 423,632 | 425,283 


Value of Plantand Machinery £) 509,242 | 467,976 | 470,153 


Total Amount of Wages paid £ 31,764 38,004 51,476 42,748 63,003 
Value of Fuel... ae £ 4,854 8,102 5,280 | 5,263 8,636 
Value of Materials used £ 95,394 | 207,600 208, 899 163,858 303,651 
Value of Output.., see £| 197,137 | 206,277 | 354,742 238,414 476,405 
Value of Production £ 96,889 90,575 140,563 69,293 164,118 
Materials Treated— | 

Cane crushed .. + tons} 131,083 | 147,799 | 185,910 91,321 131,313 
Articles produced— | 

Raw Sugar. vw. wt.) 296,200 | 345,978 | 443,840 | 216,740 302,480 

Molasses tes .. gals.| 1,072,400 | 796,440 966,000 | 494,600 649,800 


Sugar Refinery. 


There is but one sugar refinery in the State and it treats both local and 
imported raw product. During the year 1920-21 it handled 2,319,520 cwt. 
of raw sugar, which gave an output of 2,250,360 cwt. of the refined article, 
valued at £5,221,828. 


The three mills, which were situated respectively at Harwood Island, on 
the Clarence River, at Broadwater, on the Richmond, and at Condong, on 
the Tweed, together with the refinery at Pyrmont, Sydney, during the year 
1920-21 furnished employment to 1,127 persons. 
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BREWERIES. 

There were in the State 17 establishments classed as breweries, of which 
3, the largest and most important, were within Metropolitan boundaries. In 
1911 there were 37 breweries in New South Wales, but though the number 
has decreased, the output is steadily increasing. 


Items, 1901. | 1911, 1913. | 1919-20, | 1920-21. 
Number of Establishments — ... 51 37 | 31 17 17 
‘Number of Employees ... we 3,016 912 | 1,043 1,100 | 1,122 
Average Horse-power used... 1,105 1,035 | 1,593 3,192 3,289 


Value of Land and Buildings* £] 584,754 305,287 323,302 693,127; 714,155 
Value of Plantand Machinery £) 190,710 981,316 ; 382,290 832,705 | 924,181 
Total Amountof Wages paid £) 119,099 720,540 159,227 256,692 | 286,685 
Value of Fuel ah £ 13,849 | 17,794 23,232 56,010 | 66,848 
Value of Materials used... £) 282,128 . 494,219 671,157 | 1,082,456 | 1,316,561 
Value of Output... sels £) 1,022,247 | 1,140,151 | 1,423,586 | 2,373,895 | 2,515,224 
Value of Production... £) 726,270 §28,138 729,197 | 1,235,429 | 1,131,815 
Materials Treated — | | | | 


Malt ... ee .. bshls.| 532,930 667,457 $09,171 872,452 811,385 
Hops ... sed Ge th.) 665,345 | 790,866 909,116 | 906,944 | 817,493 
Sugar ... wae tons 3,927 | 4,421 | 5,218 5,731 | 5,436 
Other Materials ...centals ee | | 7,705 9,404 706 | 171 


Articles produced — ! ! 
Ale, Beer, Stont ..._ gals.13,973,751 /19,804,540 24,212,202 | 298,955,975 26,775,368 
* Includes rented premises. = 

Topacco FactorIEs. 

Sixteen factories under this classification were in operation during the 
year 1920-21, all situated within the Metropolitan area. Of these, 10 were 
engaged in the nianufacture of cigars, 4 in that of tobacco, and 2 in that of 
cigarettes. 

About a tenth of the tobacco manufactured in New South Wales is grown 
in the State. In 1920-21 tobacco was grown ou 1,021 acres, and the year’s 
crop was 7,749 cwt., valued at £63,700. 

Large quantities of manufactured tobacco and cigarettes are exported, 
but a considerable proportion of this export is not manufactured within 
the State. 

The following table shows details of the operations of tobacco factories 
in New South Wales at intervals since 1901 :— 


Items, | ol, =| 1911. | 1913. | 1919-20, | 1920-21. 
= _ | i | ! 
| | 
Number of Establishments .| 20 | 26 24 | 16 16 
Number of Employees ... Seal 1,06) | 1,462 | 1,497 | 2,400 2,394 
Average Horse-power used...) 151 630 602 667 657 


Value of Land and Buildings* £) 155,452 | 182,569 | 154,748 
Value of Plant and Machinery £! 69,124 , —-92, 188 100,298 
Total Amount of Wages paid 55,149 ; 131,323 149, 129 331,324 356,781 
Valve of Fuel 1,288 1,067 919 10,608 11,697 


£) 
eS ie el | 
Value of Materials used £\ 389,148 | 776,302 910,713 | 2,948,948 | 3,403,517 
£ 
£ 


242,346 291,604 
183,462 * 226,043 


Value of Output 561,991 | 1,250,748 | 1,379;048 | 3,822,181 | 4,240,746 
Value of Production 171,555 | 473,379 467,416 862,625 825,532 
Materials ‘Treated.—- 


Australian Leai ..  Ib.| 888,615 | 745,405 | 727,759 | 861,002 | 882,892 

Imported Leaf $3 », | 2,114,456 | 4,617,756 | 5,085,083 | 9,378,051 | 9,555,274 
Articles produced— : 

Tobaceo.. .... «  Tb.}.2,524,231 | 3,986,471 | 3,885,562 | 6,885,972 | 6,723,576 

Cigars ... ees eae > 67,128 87,818 86,264 160,717 146,503 

Cigarettes... te 3» | 457,276 | 1,899,462 | 2,526,130 | 4,498,359 | 5,072,883 


* Inclides rented premises. 
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WooLiEen AND TwEED MILLs. 


Although New South Wales is one of the greatest wool-producing 
countries in the world those engaged in the manufacture of woollen materials 
numbered only 1,650 in 1920-21, which was 189 more than in 1919-20. 
Woollen mills were amongst the earliest established in the State, but. the. 
industry progressed very slowly until the outbreak of war. As yet, only a 


very small proportion of the woollen goods required in the State is manu- 
factured locally. 


The output of local tweed, however, is now nearly twice as great as in 
1913, and the production of other articles also shows considerable increases. 


Details of employment, output, and other items, at intervals since 1901, 
are shown in the following table :— 


Items. 1901. | 1911. | 1913. 1919-20. 1920-21. 
1 
Number of Establishments .., 4 5 5 i 9 
Number of Employees ... a3 234 738 776 1,461 1,650 
Average Horse-power used... 255 937 1,549 2,900 2,795 
Value of Land and Buildings} £ 29,780 96,82] 117,274 190,113 224,474 — 


Value of Plant and Machinery £ 26,650 122,927 170,693 | 338,098 384,662 


Total amount of Wagespaid £ 12,459 66,536 i 71,852 | 176,204 235,668 


Value of Fuel ... 0 £ 1,727 4,632 5,672 16,965 23,517 
Value of Materials used £\ 30,272 | 143,915 | 156,364 | 580,694 | 745,848 
Value of Output oe £\ 57,039 | 271,465 | 289,726 | 1,003,850 | 1,437,647 
Value ofgProduction £| 95,040 | 122,918 | 127,690] 406,191 (668,282 
Materials{Treated— 
Scoured Wool ... —Ib.| 685,240 | 1,225,470 | 1,242,223 [3,527,481 | 3,603,448 
Cotton Bae tte Ay + + t 334,547 | 332,501 
Articles produced— | 


Tweed and Cloth .... yds.| 525,020 | 1,054,845 | 1,312,363 / 2,208,846 | 2,494,417 


Ragand’hawatst | | ssaus | onoso) 5886 | RG 
Noils hes fae + + t 12,978 14,588 
Tops £ + re + ~ 20,306 55,084 
Yarn £ t + | t 152,650 | 278,072 


H 
2 


* 3,428 yards flannel, 5,000 pairs blankets, 900 rugs. t Not available. 
t Includes rented premises. 


Boor anp SuHor Facrorizs. 


Practically the whole of the State’s requirements in boots and shoes is 
supplied from local factories, and considerable quantities are exported, 
principally to New Zealand, South Africa, and Java. 

64267 - B 
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Particulars of the operation of these factories since 1901 are shown in 
the following table :— 


Ttems, | 1901. | 1911. 1918. 1919-2C, 1920-21. 
Number of Establishments... © 100 106 105 175 189 
Number of Employees ... 3 3,979 4,411 4,262 | .. 5,157 4,845 
Average Horse-power used ...| 300 855 989 | 1,530 1,520 
Value of Land and Buildingst £] 166,413 222,983 237,135 | 433,269 499,911 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 85,571 156,643 158,916 185,313 202,881 
Total. Amount of Wages paid £/ 216,869 367,605 382,223 | 706,267 687,080 
Value of Fuel. £ 2,978 5,298 5,818 12,045 11,696 
Value of Materials used.. £| 398,309 709,818 754,744 | 2,047,904 | 1,557,225 
Value of Output... £} 692,253 | 1,221,748 | 1,284,489 | 3,101,212 | 2,701,972 
Value of Production £| 290,966 | . 506,682 543,927 | 1,041,263 | 1,133,051 
Materials Treated— 
Sole Leather ... fe, Tb. * 5,189,000 | 4,467,927 | 5,693,171 | 5,027,822 
Upper ... ta ... 8q. ft. - 8,010,000 | 8,070,590 | 7,984,912 | 7,286,382 
Articles produced — os 
Boots and Shoes . pairs! 2,821,724 | 3,730,760 | 3,640,068 | 3,€72,709 | 3,232,550 
. Slippers, &c. ... fie gs 512,584 439,428 310,026 | 508,495 609,401 
Uppers, N.E.I.... ae i bee 71,138 53,295. 40,525 41,925 
* Not available. + includes rented premises. 


In 1920-21 eighty-eight boot-repairing establishments were included ; 
they employed 3886 persons, and paid £58,539 in wages: materials to the 
value of £61,157 were used, including 205,144 Ib. of sole leather, and 4,206 
square feet of uppers: the output was valued at £161,750. 

The number of boot and shoe factories was 101, of which 87 were situated 
within the Metropolitan area and 14 in the remainder of the State. 


Hat anp Cap FACTORIES. 


There has been considerable expansion in the industry organized of the 
manufacture of hats and caps, and Australian products are now gaining an 
important place in local markets as well as in the markets of New Zealand. 
Until 1898 fewer than 100 persons were employed in the industry, but in 
1920-21 there were 1,456, of which number 59 per cent. were females. 

There were 28 establishments listed under this classification, of which 
1 only was outside the Metropolitan area. Particulars of the operations 
since 1901 aré as follow :— eg 


Items, c : } 1901. 1911. ; - 1913. : 1919-20. 1920-21, 
i 
Number of Establishments... 10 32 38 28 28 
Number of Employees ... ne 330 1,566 1,545 1,565 1,456 
Average Horse-power used... 31 433 661 787 764 


Value of Land and Buildings* £ 14,076 108,936 124,396 142,951 174,315 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 7,034 60,807 | 69,396 81,605 88,817 
Total Amount of Wager pec £). 15,055 | 96,498 | 104,879 | 157,609 185,394 
Value of Fuel 314 4,376 5,096 7,341 7,574 
Value of Materials used. 28,662 127,494 157,391 352,395 393,372 
Value of Output... j 54,698 |} 293,591 | ° 355,064 680,655 747,545 
Value of Production a £. 25,722 | 161,721 192,577 .| 300,919 |. 346,599 
Hate & Caps Manufactured No,| , 563,976 | 2,692,778 | 3,084,959 | 2,204,505 | 2,284,572 


wth th 


*Includes rented premises. 
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Exectric Light anp Power Works. 


Few industries have made greater progress than that engaged in the 
production and supply of electric light and power, and in this branch of 
industry there exist important municipal undertakings. The development 
since 1901 is shown clearly by the details given in the next table :—- 


ltems. 1901. 91. 1913. 1919-20, 1920-21. 
Number of Establishments ...| 51 14 115) 122 117 
Number of Employees... fe 245 929 1,118 1,175 . 1,353 
Average Horse-power used ...| 3,494 54,734 76, 044, 93,264 111,491 


Value of Land and Buildingst ¢| 49,132 448,972) 519,445 1,242,406] 1,381,092 
Value of Plant and Machinery £192,842 | 1,257,173| 1,391,007, 2,285,830 2,531,358 
Total amount of Wages paid’ £| 28,862 134,884 170,745) 253,099, 327,157 
Value of Fuel ... £) 17,166 183,248, 219,080! 390,042) 590,373 


Value of Materials used £} 21,123 69,484: 41,884) 81,342: 54,995 
Value of Output... 7 £| 87,241 896,607} 1,266,801) 1,552,764) 1,697,763 
Value of Production £) 48,952 643,875] 1,005,887/ 1,081,380) 1,052,395 
Materials treated— j 
Coal .. se .. tons} * 1 259, 239) 309,441 383,771 510,088 
Articles produced— } el 
Electric Light .. wnits * i 20,727,000; 27,834,225) 43,186,244) 53,691,324 
Power a ... units s 114,610,006) 165,873, 147/229, 617,230\288, 844,966 
* Not available. + Includes rented premises. 


GASWORKS. 


Despite the substantial progress that has been made in the installation 
of electric lighting plants, the use of gas for purposes of illumination, 
power, and cooking, is also extending continuously, as will be seen in the 
following table :— 


Items. 1901. 1911, 1913. 1919-20, 1920-21. 


Number of Establishments —... 38 47 52 46 46 
Number of Employees ... ie 650 1,053 1,351 1,560 1,642 
Average Horse-power used __... 711 1,384 1,722 2,978 3,125 


Value of Land and Buildings} £| 459,060 | 564,387 | 496,942 | 985,775 | 1,066,074 
Value of Plant and Machinery £} 480,533 | 888,711] | 1,112,828 |1, 802,378 | 1,892,835 
Total amount of Wages paid £; 80,654 | 154,426 | 194,683 | 329,634 | , 437,318 
Value of Fuel ; £ 18,000 57,372 69,081 | 111,211 112,995 


Value of Materials used £| 128,440 | 277,861 305,592 | 680,818 829,906 
Value of Output.. a £) 583,815 | 910,972 | 1,035,257 |2,006,378 | 2,264,644 
Value of Sees ee £| 442,375 | 575,739 660,584 | 1,214,349 | 1,321,743 
aterials treated— 
Coal ... ie ... tons Tal 323,910 | 369,424 527,366 564, 122 
Shale... esa ... tons 7 55,621 37,865 20,989 27,298 
gon ee eee gals. * * 4,124,105 | 3,700,462 
rticles produced— 
Gas T,G00 subs. fest 2,138,631 | 4,275,859 | 5,536,139 [8,034,581 | 8,131,712 
Coke .. aa .. tons - 176,728 | 209,980 | 307,680 346,380 
Tar ... se we gals. > 3,650,000 | 4,180,054 | 7,894,590 | 9,861,830 
Ammoniacal Liquor gals. * 3,365,000 | 2,459,188 | 3,896,571 | 4,216,929 
Sulphate of Ammonia tons! - al * 4,199 1,061 


* Not available. + Includes rented premises. 
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PRopuctivity, 


After investigation it has been decided to discontinue the compilation 
of tables relating to the volume of output per employee and per unit of 
horse-power of machinery. So many factors must be considered, not only 
in the industry as a whole, but in connection with individual establishments, 
that it is practically impossible at present to deduce tables which would 
indicate fairly the output per employee or per unit of horse-power. 


In connection with the question of the increase or decrease in the pro- 
ductive activity of the manufacturing industry as a whole the reader is 
referred to the chapter on “ Employment and Production.” 


LOCAL. GOVERNMENT. 


Tuer Act of 1842, under which the City of Sydney. was incorporated, was 
the first provision. in the State for conferring municipal privileges. In 
1845 a further step was taken: by the incorporation of Campbelltown, Appin, 
Camden, Narellan, and. Picton: as one district council, which was subdivided 
into three, during the same yeur, by the formation of Campbelltown. and 
Appin into separate councils. From: these small beginnings local government | 
grew slowly, andi though various amending Acts. were passed after 1844 and 
the number: of municipalities and: }oroughs had grown to. 157 by 1891, the 
system was not materially extended and: the Municipalities Met of 1897 
consolidated: all. previous Acts and Amending Acts without altering their 
main features. The voluntary principle of incorporation. was retained, and 
this was not conducive to. the adoption of « general system: of local: govern- 
ment, as it was: natural that, so long as: the ‘central Government continued 
to construct local werks, the persons “benefited did not.seek to gain the right 
of local management of ‘their sAibics) Over the greater part of the State. all 
publie works were carried’ out by the central Gov: ernment, which also attended 
to: detailed matters of administration. In 1905, however, after exhaustive 
inquiry, the Local: Government (Shires) Act. was: passed: conferring a full 
measure of local. governing powers:on the whole of the populous rural districts 
of the State, comprising three-fifths. of its.area. In the next year the extensive 
powers: which had. been granted: to shire councils were conferred: on. municipal 
bodies,. and: later in. the same: year all existing local government Acts: were 
consolidated. By these measures: extensive powers in relation to. works 
and services of a loval character were delegated: to: local authorities. At 
the same time the State ceased levying the land: tax,.and empowered: councils 
to levy rates.on the uniniproved' value of lands within.their respective districts, 
besides granting a special. endowment to shires. Jn this way loeal: govern- 
ment. bodies: received independent financial. status. These arrangements 
continued with. little alteratien. until 1919, when a new chatber of local 
government was enacted extending the powers aud finetions of local governing 
bodies into. some new and: impartant. spheres. 


Municipal: and: shire eouncils: are authorised to: exercise the following 
powers :—The care, control, construction, fenving, and maintenance of 
all public places, except those vested in the Railway Commissioners,. or 
other public: bodies: or trustees, and except national: works; regulation of 
traffic; street and: read lighting; prevention. of bush: fires; floed: relief and 
prevention; construction and: maintenazce of streets, jetties, whurfs, and 
buildings for the transaction of business; town planning;- prevention of 
nuisances; water supply; regulation. and: licensing of public vehicles: and 
hawkers; management: of parks: and’ commons; contrel of: public gates; pro- 
viding; controlling, and regulating infants’ milk depts, maternity and. 
infant welfare centres, wash-heuses and laundries, civil ambulance, public 
eonveniences, disinfecting chambers, lethal chambers, temporary hospitals 
and: nursing: for epidemies,. boarding: and: ledgmg houses, barbers’ establish- 
ments, removing dead: animals, and!-many: other services: 


Other important provisions confer pewer to. borrow,.on the seeurity: of their 
ineomes. an: amount. up: te. 20° per cent. of the unimproved: value of ratable 
*61725—A 
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property in municipalities, or thrice the annual income in the case of shires. 
Such loans are guaranteed by the Government. Councils are also empowered 
to effect the re-distribution and reconstruction of existing areas, so that 
the municipalities may form portions of shires, to acquire land and works, 
to control cattle slaughtering and public health, to treat noxious animals 
and plants, to ensure the safety of the public, to regulate hoardings and 
other structures, to appoint auditors, and to arrange for the inspection of 
accounts by Government examiners. 


Authority is given to groups of municipalities and shires to unite in due 
form into county councils for the better prosecution of common purposes. 
These councils exercise such powers as are delegated. to them by the consti- 
tuent councils for their joint benefit in accordance with the Act. 


The Act provides also for the division of the municipalities and shires 
into wards and ridings, respectively, and triennial elections are prescribed. 
The franchise extends to all owners and occupiers of ratable property of annual 
value not less than £5, who are over 21 years of age, male and female, unless 
not naturalised, and they are entitled to be entered on the electors? roll. 
Any person enrolled is qualified for nomination for a civic office. The usual 
conditions as to disqualification are provided, and the penalties for acting 
while not properly qualified. 


Under an important provision in the Act rates are levied on the unimproved 
value of the land, and not on the annual rental, as formerly. The gencral 
tate levied must be not less than ld. in the £, unless the mintmum rate 
is more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the council, in which 
case a lower rate may be levied with the approval of the Govcrnor. Having 
imposed the general-rate of 1d. on the unimproved value, a council is em- 
powered to charge, either on the improved or on the unimproved value, such 
additional rate as may be required. Special, local, and loan rates may be 
imposed’ on the improved or. unimproved value, at the option of the council. 
The ratable value of coal-mines is fixed at.50 per cent. of the gross value 
of the average annual output for the preceding three years, and of other 
mining properties at 40 per cent. for the same period. Commons, public 
reserves and parks, cemeteries, public hospitals, benevolent institutions, 
churches and other buildings used exclusively for public worship, free public 
libraries, and unoccupied Crown lands are exempt from taxation. 


Under the Act of 1919 councils must cause a valuation of all ratable land 
to be made at least ouce in every three years. The Act also provides for the 
establishment of cities; and a municipality which has had during a period 
of five years % population exceeding 20,000 persons and a revenue of £20,000, 
and. which is an independent centre of population, may be proclaimed a city. 
At the end of 1921, the foliowing municipalities had been proclaimed cities :—- 
Armidale, Bathurst, Broken Hill, Goulburn, Grafton, and Newcastle; but, 
with the exception of Broken Hill, the districts had been proclaimed under 
previous Acts, 


It is further enacted that all municipulities not receiving statutory endow- 
ment under former Acts, if found to be im necessitous circumstances, shall 
be entitled toa sum not exceeding 3s. 4d. in the £ on the general rate col- 
lected; but if the revenues are sufficient to meet the reasonable requirements 
under proper management of the corporations, endowment cannot be claimed. 
The rate in the £ may be increased under special circumstances, but advantage 
has not been taken of this allowance, except in a few cases. 


" Prior to 1906, when shires were constituted, only a very sma!l portion of 
the State had been incorporated, as will. be scen from the statement below, 
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which shows the areas incorporated and unincorporated in 1906 in the three 
great land divisions of the State, exclusive of the Federal Territory :— 


Division. | Incorporated. Unincorporated. Total. 
\ 

sq. miles. sq. miles, sq. miles. 

Eastegn sf 1,932 92,881 94,813 
Central ose 88,579 89,150 
Western 125,216 125,498 
Total | 2,785 306,676 309,461 

bose 


The area and population of districts incorporated on 3lst December, 1920, 


excluding Lord Howe Island and the Federal Territory of Canberra and 
Jervis Bay, are shown below. The only part of the State unincorporated 
was the portion of the Western Division not included in municipalities and 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, which are administered by the Water 


Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 


Area (sq. miles). Population. 

In Metropolitan Municipalities... 209 949,119 
In Country Municipalities 2,636 457,739 
In Shires... ie 181,140 670,123 
Total (incorporated)... 183,985 2,076,981 
Western Division (portion unincorporated) ... 125,454 Fe 15,253 
Total 309,439 2,092,234 


From this statement: it is apparent that, although only 59-4 per cent. of 
the area of the State is administered by local government, the population 
embraced therein is 99-3 per cent. of the total populution of the State. 

The following table shows the area, population and the assessed values 
of ratable property in the local government arcas of the State as at 31st 
December, 1920, the Metropolitan ‘and Country Districts being shown separ- 
ately. The figures for the Metropolis include Kuring-gai Shire, but exclude 
certain municipalities included in the Sydney Metropolitan area as defined 
in Schedule IV of the Local Government Act of 1919, viz., Auburn, Bankstown, 
Dundas, Ermington and Rydalmere, Graiiville, Lidcombe, and Parramatta. 
The figures for the Sydney Metropolitan area include the abovenamed munici- 
palities, together with the shires of Hornsby, Sutherland, and Warringah. 


a 
Unimproved| lmproved | Agsessed 
Lozal Bodies, Area, Population.) Capital Capital Annual 
Value. Value. Value. 
rn i s, 
Metropolitan Area-— acres. No. & £ 3 
City of Sydney .. 3,327 111,070 | 33,077,690 | 84,580,400 | 3,806,118 
Suburbs (including Kuring- gai Shire) 114,972 789,550 | 49,269,878 ba = 
Total, Metropolis ss 118,299 900,620 | 82,347,498 7 ae 
Local Government Areas not included above 329,878 ; 99,762 7,324,702 ~ * 
Total, Metropolitan Areat 448,177 | 1,000,382 | 89,672,200 = * 
Countryv— 7 ~ | 
Municipalities .. ‘3 1,687,197 457,739 | 25,498,054 | 68,489,506 | 4,908,901 
Shires é 5 | 115,615,360 S1S,800. 114,692,780 * nd 
H _—————— 
Total, Country .. -| 1t7,302,557 | 1,076, 599 140,185,834 « * 
Grand Total ts ‘417.750.7324 | 2,076,981 229,358,034 bg * 


* As shires generally do not. assess the annual or improved capital values of properties this table ~ 
t Schedule IV, Local Government Act, 1919. 


cannot be completed. 
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The financial pesition of the bodies in these areas.on the.same date was as 
follows :— 


Total Revenue. ! Total 


: A een oe : Total Total 
Local Eodies, Bates Other. Total. | See ‘Liabilities.| Assets. 
Metropolitan Area— £ £ | & & re £ 
City of Sydney .. ..  ..] 623,766 | 1,101,092 | 1,724,858 | 1,747,972 | 12,243,984 | 12,714,012 
Suburbs ne: ne oe a | 
Shire) or an = 963,266 276,257 | 1,289,523 | 1,183,591 Le 1,414,068 | 1,079,485 
Total, Metropolis .. ..| 4,587,082 | 1,877,349 | 2,964,381 | 2.931,663 | 18;657,452 | 18,793,497 
Local Government Areas not aI =a ieee as 
included above .. ‘9 as 117,210 51,672 168,882 159,898 134,477 163,140 
Total, Metropolitan Area* | 1,704,242 | 1,429,081 | 9,132,263 | 3,091,461 | 13,791,929 | 18,056,637 
Country— [sos ao en aa 
Municipalities  .. .. ..| 619,563 636,416) .1,255,979 | 1,199,771 | .2,568;419-| 3,411,049 
Shires .. os o “ « 799,396 448,840 | 1,248,296 | 1,221,817 198;012 586,904 


a re a | 


1,418;959 | 1085;256 | ‘2,504,215 | 2,421,588 | 2,766,431'| 3,997,953 


Total, Country a. 


$< | | -__ 


Grand Total... —..) 3,128,207 | 2,514,277 | 5,637,478 | 5,513,049 | 16,558,366 | 17,954,590 
[ 


* Schedule IV, Local Government Act, 1919. 


Similar particulars of the operations of individual councils are published 
annually in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


Vatuations BY Loca GoverNine Bopies. 


Local government finance is based upon taxation of land and improvements 
thereon, and the rates whence revenue is derived are levied upon the assessed 
values of all Jands (including Crown lands) except.such as area public place. 
uneecupied Crown lands, ‘Federal lands and buildings, er premises used 
exclusively for religious or charitable purposes or as public hospitals. 


Valuations of ratable property must be made at intervals not exceeding 
three years by a competent and sworn valuer appointed by the Council. 
which legally is bound to accept the valuation list when it is presented, and 
to adopt it as the valuation book for the period beginning Ist January uext 
ensuing. Any owner of property dissatisfied with the value placed upon 
his dand may lodge objection with the Council and appeal to the nearest 
Court of Petty Sessions, if the valuation does not exceed £5,000, and to the 
Land and Valuation Court if the valuation exceeds that amount. The 
Council has no power to amend any valuation, except in case of manifest 
error, except by direction of a Court. 


This system operated for many years without any centralised supervision 
to secure uniformity; but, in 2916, the Valuation of Land Act provided 
that standard valuations of the whole of the lands of New South Wales 
should be made by a Government official, and that these should be used as 
bases for all taxation purposes. The officer appointed to have this valuation 
carried out was called the Valuer-General, and up to the eud of 1921 the 
lands of thirty municipalities and six shires had been dealt with. In cases 
where the Valuer-General has acted, all authority in making valuations 
is taken away from -local bedies, who must accept the new valuation list 
when it is delivered, and act upon it from ist January, next ensuing. A 
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council may, however, ask the Valuer-General to revalue any land whieh it 
considers has not been correctly valued. 


The definitions of the values to be assessed for local government purposes 
arc as follows :— 


The Unimproved Capital Value of land is the amount for which the fee- 
simple estate in such land could be sold under such reasonable conditions 
as a bona-fide seller would require, assuming that the actual improvements - 
had not been inade. 


The Improved Capital Vahre is the amount for which the fee- simple estate 
of the land, with all: improvements and buildings thereon, could be sold. 

The Assessed Annual Value is nine-teuths of the fair average rental of 
land with improvements thereon. 


The wide extent of local government has provided assessments of land 
values so comprehensive as to embrace practically the whole of the occupied 
lands of the State, and these provide a satisfactory basis for. measuring the 
value of landed preperty in New South Wales. In considering them, ‘how- 
ever, it should be recollected that there is. little uniformity “between the : 
valuations of individual couneils, and in most cases the assessments are 
considerably below market values. They are, moreover, incomplete, since 
they exclude the extensive unincorporated lands of the Western Division 
and the valuable lands embraced in the Murrumbidgee irrigation areas, 
which are administered by a commission. Estimates of the value of the. 
whole of the lands of the State and:a discussion: ot the question of the under- 
valuation in local government. assessments will be found. in a later chapter: 
of this Year Book dealing with ‘‘ Private Wealth.” Some further reference: 
to it is made on page 364-of this chapter. 

In the following table are shown the aggregate valuations by groups of 


all loeal government bodies for the year 1920, together with a comparison 
of the unimproved values and the value of improvements :— 


Unimproved Value of Land. Value of Improvements, 
Division. i 
Total. ok Per Acre. Total. eed l Per Acre. 
| o£ £|£ a4 £ |¢] £€ «aa 
Sydney —City ... ...| {33,078,600 | 298 9,942 5 10 | 51,503,000 | 464 [15,480 6 3 
Suburbs —...| 46,548,000 61 | 509 11-11 | ‘80,566,000 | 105 876 7 4- 
| — | — = 
Metropolis ...| 79,926,000; 91 | 839 0 10 |132,069,000 | 150 | 1,886 8 5 
Local areas not in- 
cluded above ....|_ 3,567,000 53 | 92 4 6) 5,844,000 | 87 151 111 
Total Metropolitan | 
Area... .-.| 88,493;000 && | 623 7 6 poten coe 1,029 13 9 
Country So nsney 25,403,000 BC 15 2 2 | 42,996,000) 94 25 9 8 
Shires ... .|£20,5872,000 | 180 1 01) ‘116, nee 000; 175+ fl 0 0 
Total Incorporated 
Areas 5 .  229,858;000 116 119 6 }296,909,000 | 143 28 9 
t Estimated. 


The value of improvements in munictpalities was £180,909,000, or 166 per 
cent. of the unimproved value. The total for the City of Sydney was 
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£51,503,000, or 156 per cent.; for the suburbs, £80,566,900, or 172 per cent. ; 
for other metropolitan areas, £5,844,000, or'164 per cent.; and for the country, 
£42,996,000,- or 169 per cent. 


The value of improvements was available for only four shires in 1920. 
The average value of improvements in those which are available during 
the last five years, was about 33 per cent. greater than the unimproved 
value. This average, however, is not representative enough to be considered 
general. The experience of the Federal Taxation Department is that the 
average value of improvements is approximately equal to the average 
unimproved value of the rural lands on which thev are placed, and a similar 
relationship was found to exist in the first shire valuations of 1906, when 
improvements were valued in a large number of cases. 


Valuations by Munietpahties. 


In the following table the unimproved and improved values of muni- 
cipalities for 1919 and 1920 are compared. Jt should be noted that the 
Metropolitan areas, as shown below, do not include shires, and the figures 
therefore differ from those given on page 


} Unimproved Value. Improved Value. 
Di eos r 7 - ve i ae 
seems 1919. | 1930,..| Thprenee, 1919. 1920. era 
; 

Sydney— £ | £ per cent, £ £ iper cent. 
City is .../31,831,054 33,077,620 3°92 | 82,808,760 | 84,580,400 2714 
Suburbs ... ..|39, 672, 190 [20847820 18°09 |111,686,717 |127,414,223 | 14°08 

; | i eee aes! 
Metropolis .../71,503,244 "9, 925,445) 11°78 |194,495,477 213,994,623 | 9-00 
Local Areas, not { 
included above | 3,080, 677 | 3 567,209 | 15:79) 7,416,889; 9,411,002) 26°89 
4, \ 5 arcane 
Total eat Sian | 
Area ..|14,583,921 83,492,654 11-94 |201,9]2,366 |221,403,625| 9°65 
Country ‘3 22,208, 694 26, 493, 054 14°79 | 58,642,3%3 | 68,489,506 | 16°79 
Total Municipalities 96,792,615 rrr 12°60 960,554,749 289,895,131 11:26 


The value of improvements, derartatnvad by deducting the unimproved 
from the improved values shown above, is shown in the following statement, 
and it will be seen that increases occurred in ull divisious :— 


Value of Improvements. 
Division. 1 
1919, | 1920. | paweaes 
Bo Cie = ad) ee se nea 
Sydney— £ | £ per cent. 
City ee 50,977,706 | 51,502,780 1:03 
Suburbs 72,014,527 | 80,566,598 11°88 
7 zi 
Metropolis ... ...| 122,992,233 | 132,069,178 7°38 
Local Areas, not in- 
cluded above 4,336,212 5,243,793 34°77 
Total Metropolitan Arza | 127,328,445.| 137,912,971 8°31 
Country oe «| 36,433,689 | 42,996,452 18°01 
Total Municipalities} 163,762,134 | 180,909,423 10°47 ws 
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The capital and annual values of properties in all municipalities show a 
great increase since 1908, which was the year when the Local Government 


Act was fully applied to municipalities. The expansion is shown in the 
following table :— 


1908. | 1920, 
= { 
Municipalities. Unimproved Improved Assessed Hl Unimproved | Improv ed Assessed 
Capital Capital Annual Capital Capital Annual 
Value. Value, Value. | Value. Value. Value. 
£ e | ¢« | ¢£ £ £ 
City of Soe ' 20,457,251) 49,718,463 | 2,301,531 || 383,077,620) 84,580,400) 3,806,118 
Suburbs.. -++| 23,550,417! 55, le $65 | i 3, 751,567 || 46,847, 17,825) 127,414,223 9,962,432 
i : : 
Metropolis ./ 44,007 ,668'105, 502, 428 | 6, 053,098 i 79,925,445 5/211,994,623 12,868,550 
Local Areas, | | 
not included | | 
above ..., 1,409,798} 2,935,471 | 181,346 | 3,567,209) 9,411,002} 638,490 
ic _ |- - t 
Total Metro., i , 
politan Area 45,417,466|108,437,S99 | 6,234,444 || 83,492, 654221 ,405,625| 13,507,040 
Country... ... 18,695,185) 41,848,767 | 2,816,416 mae ahaha 68,489,506] 4,908,991 
Total Munici- ; - 
palities ..., 64,112,651 150,286,666 | | 9,050, | aes 985, 708'289,895,131) 18,416,031 


It will be observed that the ratio of Assessed Annual Value to Improved 
Capital Value in 1908 was 6:03 per cent., and, in 1920, 6-36 per cent.; as 
the assessed annual value is nine-tenths of the actual annual value, the 
proportions per cent. of annual value to improved value were, in 1908, 6-69- 
per cent., and in 1920 7-07 per cent. 


The inerewses, both absolute and relative, during the twelve years from 
10s to rae were as follow :— | 


0 nimprov ved Capital Value.| Impr ov ed Capital Valve. Assessed Annual Value. 
Muricipalities, Total Incrense Total Increase Total Increase 
i Increase, | per cent. \ Increase. per cent. Increase, per cent. 
\ 
| | 
| £ £ £ 
City of Sydney 12, 620,369 | 61°7 | 34,861,937 | 70-1 | 1,504,587 | 65-4 
Suburbs “ 297,408 98°9 71,630,258 | 128-4 5,310,865 | 141-6 
Metropolis 35,917,777 | 81°6 | 106,492,195 | 100-9 6,815,452 | 112-6 
Loeal Areas, not ‘in-| | 
cluded above 2,157,411 | 153-0 | 6,475,531 | 220-6 457,144 | 252-1 
| | H a 
Total } es ie 
Area 38,075,188 83°8 | 112,967,726 | 104-2 7,272,596 | 116°7 
Country 6,797,869 | 36-4 26,640,739 63°7 | 2,092,575 74°3 
Total Municipalities | 44,873,057 | 70-0 | 139,608,465 | 92-9 | 9,365,171 | 103°5 


The ratio of increase in the unimproved capital value was highest in the 
suburbs of Sydney, and lowest in the country municipalities. The suburbs 
also show the highest ratio for the improved capital value, and for the 
assessed annual value, while the lowest for these values appear in the country 
districts. 

These results are attributable largely to the operations of the Valuer- 
General, whose valuations have been made in the past two years, principally 
in the suburbs of Sydney and Newcastle, where in all cases values were 
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‘assessed considerably higher than those fermerly made by the councils’ 
valuers, although. few of the revised: valuation lists were utilised: in. 1920: 
A. comparison of tie improved and unimproved capital. values with. the 
assessed annual value for the year 1920 is given below. With regard’ to the 
ratio of the improved capital value, the suburban and country municipalities 
were practically the same, with 7-1 and 7-2 per cent. respectively. The 
highest ratio of the unimproved capital value occurfed in the suburban 
and: country municipalities, which each yielded 19-3 per ceut. The corre- 
sponding rates for the City of Sydney were only 4:5 per cent. and 11-5 per 
cent., the average for the whole of the municipalities being 6-4 per cent. and 


16-9 per cent. respectively :— 


Ratio of artis Feat of er 
we i pcs A ed sed Annua _ sed Annus’ 
Municipalities. Annual ¥ alue. oe eal Mas a Capital 
Value. Value. . 
| £ per cent. per cent. 
City. of Sydney .-| 3,806,118 4:5 115 
Suburbs 9,062,432 71 19°3 
Metropolis . ...| 12,868,550 61 16-1 
Local areas not included: 
above ; | 638,490 6°8 179 
Total Metropolitan 
area w/e! 135507,040 61 16:2 
Country ».| 4,908,991 7:2 19°3 
Total Municipalities,,.| 18,416,031 64 16°9- 


Valuations by Shires. 

The unimproved capital value of shires from 1910 to 1920 is shown below, 
the total increase during the. period mentioned being. £30,936,414, or over 
‘O44 per cent. 


Year. | Teorer bc Year. Valnyve sa tal 

i 

| } 

: £ £ 
WIG | 89,935,912 1916... 105,697,791 
19IE .., 7 94,189,939 1917 ... 107,695,315 
WI2 al 97,661,454 | 1918... 109,133,215. 
1913... aes 99,452,191 Y919... 110;881,306 
1914 ... ; 103,451,177 1920... : 120,872,326 
AMS ... oa 104,745,633 


In. the period of ten years, 1910-1920, the aggregate valuations of shires 
have increased by approximately one-third. The area and lands embraced 
have remained practically unchanged, and this represents roughly the assessed 
inerement of rural land values in. the period. 

It:is: not: possible to. give the improved capital value, or the assessed: annual 
value; as the shires are not. compelled to make those valuations, and only 
a few record them. 

Valuations by the Valuer-General. 

There has always been a tendeney on the part: of municipal valuers. to 
under-estimate the value of properties fer. purposes:of: rating, and: the extent 
of this under-valuation can now be gauged’ by a comparison of the valuations 
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made by the Valuer-General ‘in-certein municipalities and. shires with those 
previousky adopted by the local body. The valuations relate to thirty 
municipalities an@-stx shires, and the Valuer-General’s figures for unimprowed 
capital valuc, improved capital value, and assessed annual value are 
respectively 37 per .cent., 28 per cent., and 36 per cent. higher than the 
municipal values. In the shires valued the increase on unimproved capital 
value was.59 -per-cent. 

In the following table the Valuer-General’s figures are compared with ‘the 
values previously adopted for rating purposes, and the percentage of increase 
is shown :also :— 


Municipalities. | Shires. 
Particulars. Lentmpreroa Improved Assessed is Pa eq | lmproved | Assessed 
| Oapital | Capital Annual Orta Capital | “Annual 
/  Malee. | Value. Value. Vet Value. Value. 
i We, 
1 . a 4 \\ fi 
Council’s Valuation £000, 28,756 , 80,712 | 5,495 || 7,584 ene es 
Valuer-General ... £000 39,512 | 103,207 == 7,477 «|, 12,052 | 25,884 , 1,492 
Increase... ... £000 10,756 | 22,495 | 2,982 |, 4,468]... - 
Percentage ofincrease % 37°40 27°87 | 36°07 | 58°91 gan “Uy: © raze 
| | ‘| 
* No valuation made. 
TAXATION EY LocaL GoveRnInG Bopras. . 


The total revenue collected in 1920 by all the local governing bodies from- 
rates and charges amounted to £4,748,222, equal to £2 5s. 9d. per head of the 
population residing in the taxable districts. This includes £2,254,382, rates 
collected by the municipalities; £868,809, rates collected by shires; and 
£1,625,021, rates collected by the various ‘Water and Sewerage Boards . 
referred to later. The distribution of the total amount is as follows :— 


' Per head 
3 tes. General Special an i6f population 
poe eee Rates. Loan Rates. Total. living in 
local areas. 
£ £ £ £8. d. 


Municipalities (including City of Sydney), 1,959,522} 294,870 | 2,254,392 | 112 & 
i 


Shires ma oe foe ef ..| 818,361 50,448 | 868,809] 1 5 1h 
Metropolitan water and sewerage charges| 1,471,366 eae 1,471,366 | 1 6 6: 
Hunter District water and sewerage! 148,484 re | 148,484 I Il 
charges. ; : 
Grafton and South Graiton Water Board) 5,171 ee 5,171 | 017 6 


| 


| 
Total _ tee on £| 4,402,904 | 345,318 4,748,222 | 2 5 9- 


i 


A comparative statement of the total and per capita Local Government 
tates aud charges imposed in each of the five years, 1916-1929, will be found 
on pages 199 aud 200 of this Year Book, where they are considered m relation 
to the total taxation imposed in the State. While the total taxation imposed 
in 1920-21 was almost double that of 1916-17, the increase in Local Govern- 
ment taxation was rather more than 50 per cent. 
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City of Sydney Ratings. 

The Sydney Corporation Act of 1902 directed that improved property 
within the city should be assessed at a fair average annual value, with an 
allowance for outgoings not exceeding 10 per cent., and the unimproved 
property at a maximum of 6 per cent. on its capital value. On the value 
of such assessment a city rate not exceeding 2s. in £ might be levied, exclusive 
of lighting. In 1902, the rate was reduced from 24d., which had been imposed 
in 1901, to 22d., and still further reduced to 21d. in 1903, which continued 
until 1915. The Act provided for a special local rate not exceeding 6d. in 
the £ of annual value for any work for the particular benefit of one locality, 
but only if two-thirds of the ratepayers of the locality petitioned for such work , 
occasional advantage of this power was taken for street-watering, though 
not of late years. As already mentioned, the amending Acts of 1908 and 1916 
repealed the former provisions, and the rate for 1921 was 5d. in the £ of 
unimproved capital value, which covers all services. 


The following table shows the rate struck in the £, and the total amount 
levied, in each year from 1901 to 1921 :— 


Year. | Rate struck in the £. ee ics. aut 
d. £ 

1901 wee ae, 24 ON ACAI | 195,164 
Abo wae ee] 22 ON ALALVLW. , -184,780 
903 - 180,477 
1908 }) 21 on AAV { 196,854 
1909 Y| fel on AAV \ { 284,500 
“1912 j 1 on U.C.V 326,651 
“1913 21 on A.A.V { 390,678 
1915 } 13 on U.C.V } 1 466,943 
“1916 | 4 on ULC 2, 520,537 
1917 (| 455,040 
“1918 } 34.00 U.C.V U| 465,988 
“1919 woe) ef) 4$0n ULCLV. | 587,876 
1920 wee wee) AON UG} 654,661 
- 1921 wwe wef BONG... 747,654 


Suburban and Country Municipality Ratings. 


The other municipal councils were formerly empowered to raise revenue 
by rates not exceeding 1s. in the £ for ordinary purposes and the same 
amount for special purposes, with 6d. in addition for street watering. The 

‘ amount of each rate was calculated upon the rental. value, which was repre- 
sented by nine-tenths of the fair average annual rental of all buildings and 
cultivated lands, or lands let for pastoral, mining, or other purposes, plus 5 
per cent. of the capital value of the fee-simple of all unimproved lands. 


Municipalities and shires which avail themselves of the provisions of the 

-Country Towns Water and Sewerage Acts are empowered to levy a rate for 

each service not exceeding a maximum of 2s. in the £ on the assessed annual 
value of land and tenements, in addition to the ordinary municipal rates. 


In order to aid municipalities in their formative stages, the 1897 Act 
provided for endowment by the State during a period of fifteen years, and 
this right has been preserved in the Act of 1919. In each of the first five 
years after incorporation every municipality is entitled to a sum equal to 
“the whole amount actually received from general rates; in each of the next 
succeeding five years, a sum equal to one-half; and in each of the next five 
years, a sum equal to one-fourth of such receipts. After the expiry of 
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fifteen years the State assistance ceases, and any further aid from the State 
is in the nature of a special grant. At the close of the year 1920 there were 
only two municipalities entitled to the original statutory endowment. 


Suburban and country municipalities are obliged to levy a general rate 
on the unimproved capital value of all ratable land, and may levy additional, 
special, local, or loan rates on either the unimproved or the improved capital 
value. The only rates based on the annual value are those charged by the 
Metropolitan and the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Boards. 


As previously stated, the general rate must be not less than 1d. in the £ on 
the unimproved capital value of all ratable land, and the total amount to 
be derived from the general rate and additional rates taken must not exceed 
the amount yielded by, a rate of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved value and 
2s. in the £ on the assessed annual value of all ratable land. -In 1920 only 
three municipalities levied additional general rates, the remainder confining 
themselves to one general rate. The variation in the general rates is rather 
remarkable, as in the suburbs of Sydney in 1920 they ranged, from 3d. to 
6d., and in the country from 1d. to 18d. 


The majority of suburban councils in 1920 levied general rates between 
4d. and 5d., the next in number being between 5d. and 6d., while in the 
country the highest proportion levied 6d. and over, the next in order being 
between. 4d. and 5d., and between 45d. and 6d., followed by those levying 
3d. and under 4d. The councils which levied 6d. and over in the £ during: 
1920 were Ballina, Braidwood, Deniliquin, Goulburn, Gunuedah, Moree, | 
Mudgee, Nyngan, Orange, Singleton, Warialda, and Wyalong, each 6d.; 
Young, 6¢d.; Cooma, Coonamble, Murrurundi, Narromine, and Wallsend, 
each 64; Aberdeen, Bathurst, Hay, and Murrumburrah, each 7d.; Lambton,.. 
Thd.; Carcoar, Narrabri West, Scone, and Wentworth, each 8d.; Broken. 
Mill,83d.; Bourke and Wilcannia, each 11d.; Cobar, 12d.; Wrightville, 16d.; _ 
and Hillgrove, 18d. These rates are exclusive of the amounts levied on mines. 
None of the suburban councils levied 1d, in the £, but this rate was imposed 
in two country municipelitics. 


The first year in which the general rate was levied on the wiimproved 
capital value was 1908, and a comparison of the general rate struck for 
various years since then is shown below :— 


+ 


Unimproved Capital Value of ~ 


| Number of Municipalities which levied a General Rate on 


Year, | t j 
1d. and | 2d. and | 8d. and 4d. and 5d. and éd. and 
under 2d, under 3d. under 4d. under 5d. | under 6d, over. 
| ry 
1908 
Suburban Municipalities -| 1) ou 17 9 3 ing 
Country i we! Bl 36 42 | 26 9 5. 
1911-— , 
Suburban 5 Sak seh 4 |. 16 18 2 ae 
Country 55 wf 28 29 43 30} (7 7: 
1916— | 
Suburban 3 aes) ase 2 6 26 5 1 
Country ” wae 13 7 42 42 17 13 
1920— 
Suburban oF we: sty ued 9 23 14 1 
Country oo zh 8 12 25 30 29 33 


This table exhibits a marked tendency towards higher rating, particularly 
in the country municipalities, where the rise in assessed values of ratable 
property has been less than in the suburbs. 
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One hundred and nineteen municipalities levied special, local, and loan 
rates on the unimproved capital value in 1920, ranging from 4d. to 30d. 
in the £, and twenty-four on the improved capital value, ranging from 4d. 
to 3-6d. in the £. 

Shire Ratings. 

The rates of shires have always been levied on the unimproved capital 
value. The number of shires which levied general rates at each individual 
rate from 1907 to 1920 is shown in the following table :— 


H Number of Shires, 


General Rate levied 
in £, i j 
! 1907. 1911. | 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920, 
i ! 
d. 
3 1} 1 1 1 wed ia 
g 1 3 2 2 | 2 2 
# 3 2 4 3 1 1 
rd af “« wu 2 2 2 
1 104 64 18 15 12 14 
ke ~ lg - 3 2 se: 1 es 
1; 10 23 11 9 11 8 
13 whe 1 1 1 Sas 1 
14 12 22 Q7 24 23 18 
1} ee 4 3 3 8 
2 3 14 66 76 81 87 
Total «.- see 132 | 134 136 136 136 136 
' 


‘The tendency towards higher taxation is very marked. Whereas 104 
‘shires imposed a general rate of 1d. in 1907, no less than eighty-seven out of 
136 levied the maximum rate of 2d. in the £ in 1920. 


The general rates levied in 1920 and the unimproved capital value in each 
case were as follow :-— 


No. of General Rate Unimproved Capital 
Shires. levied in £. Value. . 
fe F da. | £ 
2 ! 8 | 2,567,040 
1 g 1,265,196 
2 | g 1,953, 864 
14 j 1 20,202,289 
8 | 1} 9,917,999 
1 13 1,166,622 
13 14 14,055,546 
8 12 8,645,407 ° 
87 2 61,098,353 
136 120,872,326 


The maximum rate of 2d. in the £ was levied on approximately one-half of 
the ratable property in shires in 1920. 

In addition to the general rates, additional general, special, local, and 
Joan rates were also levied by forty-three shires, ranging from yd. to Hd. 
in the £. 


The purposes for which these special, local, and loan rates were imposed 
were :— Roads and street improvements and maintenance, footpaths, kerbing 
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and guttering, watcr supply, drainage, street lighting, street watering, 
bridges, parks, fire brigade; destruction of noxieus weeds, foreshores 1 improve- 
ment, and: the payment of interest, &., on loans: current. 


The total amount of general and. additional general rates levied was 
£818,361, equal to an average rate of 1-62d. in the £ and:of special and local 
rates £50, 448, equal to an average rate of 0-10d. in the £ on the unimproved 
value of land. These amounts represent the rates-actually levied in respect 
of the year 1920, and do not agree with the amount shown later, the difference 
being. due to the inclusion of interest on unpaid rates. 


Ciry: or SYDNEY. 
The City of Sydney was incorporated on 20th July, 1842, and was originally 
divided. into six wards. 


Great dissatisfaction soon arose as to the manner in which the affairs of 
the Corporation were conducted, and following upon the recommendation of 
a Select, Committee of the Legislative Assembly, the Council was disselved, 
and the administration transferred to a commission of three persons, who 
controlled the affairs of the city from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 
1857, when a new Council, consisting of sixteen aldermen— two for each 
ward—came into existence. 


Jn 1900 an Amending Act was passed, dividing the city into twelve wards, 
each returning two aldermen. The innovation of retiring the whole of the 
aldermen simultaneously was introduced, with a provision for the election of 
a new Council on the lst December in every second vear, re-election of 
qualified persons being permitted. Important changes were effected under 
this Act as to the franchise, sub-tenants and lodgers being placed on the rolls, 
and extended powers were conferred on the Council as to resumption of 
dands for city improvements. 

In 1902 an Act was passed consolidating statutes previously passed in 
regard to the City of Sydney. In 1505 an amending Act provided for the 
better government of the city, especially with regard to the control of hoard- 
ings, the proper cleansing of footways, the prevention or regulation of tke 
smoke nuisance from furnaces and chimueys, the regulation and control 
of refreshment stalls and stands, the control of juvenile hawkers and shoe- 
blacks, the prevention of betting in public places. The tenure of office 
of the aldermen was altered to three years. 


The Municipahty of Camperdown was amalgamated with the City of 
Svdnev on Ist January, 1809, and the Council now consists of twenty- $1X 
aldezmen elected every third year by thirteen wards. The Lord Mayor is 
elected by the aldermen from their own number, but under an Act passed 
in 1916, in the event of an equal number of votes being polled, the Governor 
in Council may appoint one of the aldermen to the position. The Act also 
reculated the election of the city members of the Metropolitan Board of 
Water Supply and Sew erage, and of the Fire Brigades Board, and extended 
the power of the Council in regard to resumptions, in order to provide work- 
men’s dwellings; and further provision was made for the extension of the city 
boundaries. 


In 1908 a further Amending Act was passed, containing several important 
provisions. Commencing with the year 1909, the Council was compelled to 
levy a rate, not less than 1d. in the £, upon the unimproved capital value, 
in addition to any rate imposed under the Act of 1902. Under the former 
Act the rate levied in 1915, the last year affected by the 1208 Act, was ldd. 
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in the £ on the unimproved capital value, and under the 1902 Act 21d. in the 
£ on the assessed annual value. It is provided, however, that the total 
amount leviable shall not exceed the amount which would be yielded by a 
rate of 3d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value, and 2s. in the £ on the 
assessed annual value, taken together, of all ratable property. On the 
Council imposing such rate on the. unimproved capital value, the State land 
tax was suspended automatically. The valuation of the unimproved capital 
value is to be made at least once in every five years. The Council was 
empowered also to establish public libraries and milk depdts, to control 
certain parks, and to widen certain streets. The Lending Branch of the 
Public Library and various parks and public ways were vested in the Council 
by the Government under certain conditions. 


The Sydney Corporation (Dwelling-houses) Act, 1912, enables the City 
Council to erect and let dwelling-houses, and for that purpose to acquire land. 


Another amending Act, passed in 1916, empowers the Council to levy 
rates on persons owning pipes, wires, cables, and rails on, under, over, 
or through any. public places under the control of the Council, excepting 
properties owned by the Crown. Also, under the same Act, the Sydney 
Council may levy a general rate, not exceeding 6d. in the £, on the unim- 
proved value of all ratable property in the city. This Act amends the 1908 
Act so far as the latter relates to the land tax on the unimproved capital 
value and the city rate on the assessed annual value. 


City of Sydney Accounts. 


The Council of the City’ of Sydney conducts its affairs under the City 
Corporation Acts, and therefore is not bound by the provisions of the 
Local Government Act. The various accounts of the city were formerly 
kept on a “ cash” basis, except those relating to the Electricity Fund, but 
in 1913 the system was altered, and the Revenue and Capital transactions 
now are shown separately in the same manner as those of all other local 
bodies. As details cannot be allocated in many instances to the headings 
of. expenditure and income as set out in the system of accounts prescribed 
under the Local Government regulations, the treatment of municipal accounts 
is divided into two parts, one dealing with the City of Sydney, and the other 
with the suburbs of Sydney and country municipalities. 


City of Sydney—Receizis. 

The rezeipts from the various funds, exclusive of the Electric Lighting 
Fund, in 1920, amounted to £968.346, the City Fund contributing £779,368, 
the Public Markets Fund, £110,306, and the Resumption Account £78,672. 
Although abstracts of receipts and disbursements in respect of the Public 
Markets Fund apd the Resumption Account are shown separately in the 
City accounts, these funds are really subsidiary to the City Fund, their 
balances at the end of the year being transferred to the last-mentioned fund. 


The following is a statement for the year 1920 of the receipts of the City 
Fund under appropriate headings :— 


£ 


General Purposes eee zy ae a dee 629,567 
Works ... es oe ae ses 10,735 
Health Administration dts wae Ge ie 35,624 
Public Services.. ae aes is aes ise 54,245 
Municipal Property wie one ess ss vee 16,609 
Miscellaneous .., de tees eat te Ae 32,588 

Total $4 ae ea ew £779,368 
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City rates, £624,083. which include interest, form practically the whole 
of the receipts under the heading “‘ General Purposes.’ As provided by the 
amending Act of 1908, rating on the unimproved value of land was first 
brought into force in 1909. Under the amending Act of 1915, the City rate 
is now levied on the unimproved capital value only. 


City of Sydney—Dishursemenis. 

The disbursements in 1920 amounted to £998,541. viz.: City Fund, 
£717,138; Public Markets Fund, £105,876; and Resumptions Account, 
£170,527. Shown under the same headings as the receipts, the fcllowing 
were the disbursements of the City Fund :— 


£ 

General Purposes “as oo Pes sie Gee 55,709 
Works ... oe Be easy. J38e 125,128 
Health Administration Sea aes oe x 201,541 
Public Services... wee Ad uae ees a 104,720 
Municipal Property ass ak 47,511 
Miscellaneous (Interest, Sinking Fund, &e. ) .. 182,529 

Total is wae see . £717,138 


Salaries, which amounted to £34,877, absorbed a very large share of tke: 
expenses for General Purposes. Of the sum spent on Public Works, street 
maintenance accounted for £60,086, footpaths for £30,492, and wood-paving 
for £18,983. On City cleansing £130,985 were expended, and this was the 
main item in Health Administration. The large amount shown under 
“ Miscellaneous” includes the Annual Debenture indebtedness, which im 
1920 was £76,643 for interest, commission, &c., and £21,496 for Sinking 
Fund contributions. 


The receipts and disbursements of the Public Markets Fund were £110,306 
and £105,876 respectively, the latter amount being inclusive of interest and 
sinking fund, showing a surplus of £4,430 on the year’s transactions, which 
has been included in the City Fund. The Queen ‘Victoria Markets brought 
in revenue to the extent of £31,123, or 28 per cent. of the total; and the 
receipts from the Municipal Markets amounted to £35,530, or about 32 per 
cent. of the whole. 


The receipts and disbursements of the Resumption Account were £78,672 
and £170,527 respectively, showing a debit of £91,855 aftér paying interest 
and contribution to sinking fund, and this deficit was also transferred to the 
City Fund. 

City Electricity Undertaking. 

The next account to be considered is the Electricity Works Fund, and the 
expenditure and income for the year ended 3lst December, 1920, ate shown 
below :-— 


Expenditure. 7 ; H Income. 
£ | sé 
Generation of Electricity .. 215,457 j| Private Lighting .., a3 .-» 382,897 
Distributicn Be med ..» 129,624 |} Public Lighting ... xe a 61,818 
Management F oe ... 113,473 |) Power Supply --» 288,755 
Bad debts written ‘Or Sea aS 300 |; Bene eat cvekart Motors, Lamps, 
Purchase of Electricity ... w= 44,789 &ec. aed +» 30,933 
, = Miscellaneous oe oe es 2,169 
, Total . So. .. £503,643 
Balance carried to "Net Revenue 
Account or aes ... 252,889 | 
1 


Total ... sis ... £756,512 |) Total... iis --- £756,512 
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Geasauns forme the ‘largest item of expenditure, accounting for 42-8 per 
cent. of the whele, or 46:9 per cent. of the total expenditure, less the elec- 
tricity purchased. Distribution cost 25-7 sper cent., management 22-5 per 
cent., amounts written off 0-1 sper cent., and electricity purchased 8-9 per 
cent. of the whole. 

The sales of current to the public for light and power amounted to 
£695,661, and to the Council £27,809 


The gross profit carried to the Net Revenue Account was £254,849, viz., 
£252,869 for 1920, as shown above, and £1,980 brought forward from 1919. 
The charges against the profits were :—Interest on Debentures and ‘Over- 
draft, £125,266; Sinking Fund contribution, £21,216; Depreciation ‘Reserve 
Account, £95,111; and written off, flotation expenses, é&c., £9,195, making a 
total of £250,788. It will be seen from the foregoing that the met gain for 
the year 1920, after paying interest and Sinking Fund, was £4,061, which 
is carried forward to Profit and Loss Account for 1921, 


The position in 1920 was not.as favourable as in former vears, and in order 
to cover any possible loss in 1921, the City Council applied to the Govern- 
ment for permission to inci ease the charge for electricity by 3d. per unit. 
An inquiry was held by a Supreme Court Judge in the manner prescribed 
by law, and ‘upon receipt of ‘his certificate that the cost of generation and 
supply had increased ‘by 4d. per unit, the Council was empowered ‘to increase 
its charge fer hght and power accordingly. 

Below is a summary of the balance-sheet of the Electricity Works Fund 
on 3ilst December, 1920 :— 


Liabilities. i Assets. 
£ | £ 
Debenture Loans... ree »- 2,517,012 || Capital Expenditure —- Land, 
ne mecha ye Plant, 
Sinking Fund dos wae re 227,062 etc. . 3,804,420 
‘Reserve Accounts Se «. 854,643 || Sinking Fund Investments— 
Commonwealth Loans ve 90, 900 
Sundry Creditors... see + 130,336 | 
| New South Wales Treasury... 24,516 
Deposits (Consumers)... we 82,218 | 
i Dekentures—Sydney Munici- 
Commonwealth Bank ... oe 610,823 | pal Council ies we ~=—:105, 800 
| 
Balance—Net Revenue Account 4,061 |] Commonwealth Bank .., on =: 2, 116 
| 
|| Stores, Matcrials, Cables, Coal, 
i etc. oe ee w. 218,542 
Sundry Debtors, Consumers’ 
Balances, ete. . exe ow «118,000 
3 s i) Other. vaya eee we 16, 861 
£4,376,155 | £4,376,155 


The loan capital, which forms 57-5 per cent. of the liabilities, returned 
about 10 per cent. profit for the year. Interest payments and Sinking 


Fund contribution for the year amounted to £146,482, and £95,111 were 
allowed for depreciation. The Sinking Fund was represented by an 
investment of £223,332 in Commonwealth War Loans, State Government 
Stock, Sydney Municipal Council Debentures, and Commonwealth Bank. 
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The following table serves to emphasise the rapid growth of the electric 
lighting undertaking. The ‘figures quoted show the actual profit made each 
year, excluding the accumulated ‘profits brought forward from previous 
years :— 


1906. | 1911. | 1916. 1979. : | 1920. 
i ~ { 

Quantity Sold Units.| 3,927,330 |-17,768,210 | 48,532,901 |.78,583,579 96,20 685 
Expenditure... kiss £ 21,567 95,428 211,263 363,811 | 503,643 
Income ots ves £ 40,984 ‘172,693 433, 996 600,978 756,512 
Surplus. £| 19.417 | *94,861 | 222,733 | 937,167 | 252, 869 
Charges against Surplus £} 20,602 | 66,470 192,071 218,056 | 250,788 
Net gain... £) (—) 1,185 28,391 30,662 19,111 | 2,081 
- * Includes surplus of a purchased company, £17,596, (—) Denotes loss. 


The whole of the City, including the public parks, is now illuminated, and. 
the majority of the suburbs also receive their light from this source.* 
City of Sydney—Balance-sheet. 


The following is a Summary of Liabilities and Assets of all funds of the 
City of Sydney as at 3lst December, 1920 :— 


Liabilities. | Assets, 
off —~ 
£ 
Debentures current ca .» 7,997,690 || Bank Balances, Cr. Sie se $59,757 
Bank Balances, Dr. eos .. 829,714 || Landed Properties, Bettas and 
Sundry Creditors vee ve 1,012,209 Sundries... s+ 6,554,758 
Sinking Funds ... uae ae ~945,784 || Machinery, Plant. Fornitire 
ited oe | Stores, &. ww 8,415,915 
ak ae me Benge 4 Sundry Debtors .., via vs =: 276,351 
|| Sinking Funds .., oe ws 933,545. 
£12, 243,384 s ee 
; !| Other Investments wie 7 400,527 
Excess of Assets... 4. 470,628 | . 
Flotation Expenses snaSuniliies 181,304 
| Revenue Accounts nee: oss 91,855 
HI - 
nn i| — 
£12,714,032 | £12,714,012 
| 


Notwithstanding the large Loan indebtedness the assets exceeded the 
abilities by £470,638, and it should be noted that the Debentures included 
£2,517,012 borrowed in connection with Electric Lighting, and £989,013 
for Public Markets. As the proceeds of those leans have been spent on 
reproductive municipal works, the undertakings referred to should provide 
the annual interest charges and sinking fund contributions, and they were 
quite self-supporting in 1920. Landed properties, baths, etc., which comprise 
about 52 per cent. of the assets, include such large items as Public Markets, 
£1,454,758; Town Hall, &c., £890,557; Resumptions, £3,021,730; Electric 
Light, Land, and Buildings, £674,051. The accumulated Sinking Fund, 
£933,544, as against a Debenture Debt of £7,997,690, must be regarded as a 
satisfactory cover. 


April, 1921 :— 


. 


Progress of City of Sydney. 

The following table shows the progress of the City of Sydney during the 
five years ended 1920; the population shown in each year has been adjusted 
since last publication, in accordance with the results of the Census taken in 
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Particulars. 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 1919. 1920 
Area Acres 3,327 3,327 3,327 3,327 3,327 
Population 3! (No 115,116 114,430 113,610 112,110 111,070 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Unimproved Capital Value) 31,168,904 | 31,130,368 | 31,880,295 | 31,831,054 | 33,077,620 
Improved Capital Value ...| 80,264,720 | 81,976,260 | 82,027,200 | 82,808,760 | 84,580,400 
Assessed Annual Value ...| 3,466,550 | 3,533,779 | 3,691,224 | 3,726,395 | 3,806,118 
City Fund— 
Income—Rates 525,869 456,612 466,558 587,809 624,083 
Other sources 80,790 74,195 87,704 115,379 155, 285 
Total... 606,659 530,807 554,262 703,188 779,368 
Expenditure ... 454,711 493,903 526,083 609,739 717,138 
Public Markets Fund— 
Income ... ans 7 72,362 80,583 87,370 103,977 110,306 
Expenditure 88,654 88,860 $9,891 99,082 105,876 
Resumption Account— , 7 
Income ... ise se 84,968 $5,048 78,720 75,667 78,672 
Expenditure 140,574 160,585 161,207 163,589 170,527 
Electricity Works Fund— 2 
Income be 433,996 464,968 542,818 600,978 756,512 
Expenditure 403,334 484,839 465,949 581,867 754,431 
All Funds— ; 
Total Income 1,197,985 | 1,161,406 | 1,263,170 | 1,483,810 | 1,724,838 
Total Expenditure 1,087,273 | 1,228,187 | 1,246,130 | 1,454,277 | 1,747,972 
Excess of Income 110,712 |(—) 66,781 17,040 29,533 |(—) 23,114 
All Funds— 
Liabilities ...| 9,751,011 | 10,469,229 | 10,664,813 | 11,122,589 | 12,243,384 
| 
Assets ., 10,005, 232 | 10,784,798 | 11,120,974 | 11,578,854 | 12,714,012 


Excess of Assets 
Loans outstanding 


Sinking Find vs 


254,221 | 265,564 
7,050,100 | 7,478,960 
637,313 | 729,447 


456, 161 


7,602,558 | 


821,12] 


456,265 470,628 
7,464,170 | 7,997,690 
$27,028 933,544 


(—) Denotes excess of Expenditure, 
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MUNICIPALITIES. 
General Finaice. 


The Local Government Act, 1919, prescribes that there must be a General 
Fund in each area, to which must be paid the proceeds of all general and 
additional general rates, loans, nioneys received by way of grant, endowment, 
etc., from the Government, and miscellaneous income not required by law 
to be carried to other funds. The expenditure from the General Fund must 
be on administration, health, roads, and other public services. 


There must be a Special Fund for each special rate levied, and for each 
work or service conducted by the Council in respect of which the special 
rate has been made, and the fund may be used only for the purposes of such 
work or service. A Local Fund also must be kept for each local rate levied, 
with restrictions similar to those in the case of Special Fund. The expenditure 
of the Local Fund is confined to works in the specified portion of the area. 


A Trading Fund must be kept in respect of each trading undertaking 
conducted by the Council, into which all moneys received, whether. from 
ordinary sources, or loans, transfers, etc., must be paid and a separate 
account must be kept. The fund may be applied to the maintenance of the 
works, payment of interest und principal of loans, or other purposes 
incidental to the working of the undertaking. 


_ All loan proceeds must be administered by the service to which they relate, 
and cannot be transferred from one fund to another, except by authority of 
the Minister. 


The revenue of special and local funds must provide the money to meet 
not only the ordinary cost of maintaining the services, but also the obligations 
of the corresponding joan funds. 


In addition to the above-mentioned funds, there must also be a Trust 
Fund, which consists of all money received from the Government, pending 
transfer to appropriate funds; all amounts held on deposit from contractors, 
etc., and any other moneys held in trust by the Council. 


The Regulations under the Act prescribe the system of accounts to be 
adopted. The accounts must be “Income and Expenditure Accounts,” 
kept by double entry, and each “fund” must have a separate banking 
account. Thus there is shown for each General, Special, Loczl, or Trading 
Fund a Revenue Account, or Profit and Loss Account, giving the total 
expenditure chargeable for the period, whether paid or unpaid, and the total 
income for the same period, whether received or outstanding. A balance- 
sheet is also required for each fund with appropriate liabilities and assets, 
and an aggregate balance-shcet must also be published. Only “ realisable ” 
assets may be shown, so that the whole of the roads, bridges, drains, and other 
constructive work, are excluded. 


In the tables which follow the areas formerly described as Suburban and 
Country have been altered to conform to the Metropolitan area defined in 
Schedule IV of the Local Government Act of 1919, and in the following 
tables the figures relating to municipalities for 1908 have been reclassified in 
order to show the comparison with 1920 on the new basis. The municipalities 
transferred from the Country to the Metropolitan area are all more or less 
dependent on the Metropolis, being as follow :—Auburn, Bankstown, Dundas, 
Ermington and Rydalmere, Granville, Lidcombe (formerly Rookwood), and 
Parramatta. For reasons already described, however, the transactions of the 
City of Sydney are not included in the tables which follow, 
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Considerable increases in the transactions of the General Fund, with 
corresponding decreases in the Special, Loeal, and Loan Funds, are apparent 
when compared with previous ‘years, due to the application of the Local 
Government Act of 1919; under which many Special, Local, and Loan Funds 
were absorbed by the General Fund. 


Expenditure. 


The gross expenditure during 1920 by the various municipalities unde® 
the Local Government: Act. amounted to £2,439,329, which was £117,875 less 
than.the income. The following statement shows the expenditure ailoeated 
to the various funds in 1908 and 1920. 


1903. 4 1920. 


if 
i A 
Funds. Metro- | “il Metro- 
politan Country. Tota. |} politan Country. Total, 
| Area. | Area, | 


—_ oe ~ = = 


| _£ £ £ £ £ | £ 
. 368,479 | $10,613 670,002 1,215,216 726,163 1,941,379 


General Fund we. w 


: 


Trading Accounts se 7,078 | 50,167 57,245 | 2,071 | 263,179 [ 265,250 
Special and Local Funds | 8,380) 64,405 | 72,485 i 29,186 | 209,684 | 231,870 
Loan Funds. =...) 34,146 | 24,975 | 58,421 85 745 830 

Gross Expenditure | 418,083 | 449,160 | 867,243 1289, 858 [1,199,771 2,439,320 


The greatest expenditure was naturally from the General Fund, which 
now inciudes practically all the Loan Funds, and in 1920 accounted for 
80 per cent. of the whole. The trading concerns of the municipalities are 
gas and electricity; the Special and Local Funds relate to water supply, 
sewerage, sanitary and garbage, street-watering, street-lighting, drainage, 
fire brigades, parks and reserves, and other miscellaneous matters. 


Details of the expenditure from the General Fund are shown below :— 


j 
| 1968, | 1926. 

ead of Expenditure. | Metro || Metro- : 
| politan Country. Total | politan Country. Total 
| Area Area, 


} 


: £ y £ | £ 
Administrative expenses 49,004 | 56,568 | 105,572); 103,131 87,641 | 100.7 
Public Works... ..! 157,263 | 108,177 | 265,440 781,379 | 305,222 109,60 
{i 
* Health Administration ...| 43,121 65,518 | 108,659) 191,305 | 221,994 | 413,299 
i 


Public Services °.., «» 63,881 | 39,104 | 102,985 | 138,567 | 68,423 | 206,990 
! 


Municipal Property es 7,142 7,824] 14,466 | 35,416 32,437 | | 67,853 


Interest Abandoned,: 


Miscellaneous—Rates andi 
Transfers, &. 48,068 | 33,922} 81,990 


| 15,418 | 10,446 | 25,864 


| 


i aa i| - ~ ‘- — = 
Total Expenditure vo] 368,479 | 310,613 679,092 11,215,216 | 726,163 :1,941,379 
‘ | | 
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The proportion under each head to the total expenditure of the General 
Fund was as follows :— 


1908, i 1920. 
Head of Expenditure. eS Se eh a se 
eaten Country, | Total. el Country. | Total. 
{| t 
‘ i 
per-cent.|per cent./per cent.||per cent./per cent. | per cent. 
Administrative Expenses we} 183 18°2 155 85 12:1 a) 
| 
\ 
Public Works... aes we.|  42°7 34°38: 39°1 60°2 420 '§ 53-4 


i 
Health Administration ... eth LIE 211 16-0 15°7 306 | 213 


Public Services... 0. 0) 173) 12S | SD 11-4 94°, 10-7 
| Hl | 
Municipal Property .. «| 19 , 24 | 21 |, 29 45° BS 
Miscellaneous—-Rates and In- | | r 
terest abandoned, Transfers,} | | 
BO eee ef UBT | 109) WT 1B | 14 | 8 
| i | 
| 7 
H 1 
Total ... .. -../ 100°0 | 1000 | 1000 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
| i 


In 1920, of the expenditure by municipalities from the General Fund, 
53-4 per cent. was on public works. The an:ount expended on the actual 
maintenance and. construction of works of a public character, viz., roads, 
streets, bridges, culverts, drains, wharves, ferries, etc., amounted to 
£952,931, while the expenses of supervision, such as the salary of engineers, 
etc., amounted to £35,685, or 2-4 per cent. of the total amount expended. 


The relative cost of administration was largest in the country, being 
about 12 per cent. of the total expenditure; the Metropolitan municipalities 
spent only 8-5 per cent. under the same heading, and the City of Sydney 
about 8 per cent. So far as the municipalities are concerned, the figures 
relating to administrative expenses quoted above refer only to those payable 
for general purposes; other services (such as sanitary and garbage) and the 
other funds transfer their share of the administrative expenses to the 
“* General Purposes” service, and these amounts are not included in the 
above figures. The high relative cost of administration in the country is due 
to the sparse population and small revenue of many of the municipalities, 
as in such cases the expenses on account of salaries, etc., are larger propor- | 
tionately than those in the more closely settled localities. 


The Trading Accounts, which relate to the supply of gas or electricity, 
will be treated later under those headings, and the special Water and Sewerage 
Funds will also be discussed separately. 


Income. 


The gross income in 1920 of all the municipalities brought under the 
provision of the Local Government Act was £2,557,204, imeluding £55,616 
received as endowments or grants from the Government. Under the same 
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funds as shown in the expenditure, the income for 1908 and 1920 was as 
follows :—— 


1908. 1920, 
Pond a oa hae, ; 
: pa ee | Country. Total. preety | Country. Total. 

i £ £ £ £ £ £ 
‘General Fund... ... 405,926 | 336,852 | 742,778 11,272,116 | 750,260 | 2,022,376 
Trading Accounts eae 6,863 59,814 66,677 1,452 | 281,846] 283,299 
Special and Local Funds ; 7,096 66,408 73,504 |; 26,960 | 223,128 | 250,088 
Loan Funds aes ..| 45,581 37,102 82,683 | 696 745 1,441 

7 a ih ee ot ee | 

Gross Income ves! 465,466 | 500,176 | 965,642 |;1,301,225 11,255,979 2,557,204 
1 ) . j 


Details of the items of the General Fund for 1908 and 1920 are as fellows :— 


1908. 1920. 


urce of Income. | 
"i 1 | 
General Purposes— £ = £ | £ £ £ £ 

Rateslevied (including interest)! 342,908 | 219,743 | 562,651 | 919,053 | 433, Pai 1,352,617 
Government Endowments, &c. 643 4,754 5,397) 476 | C0} 576 
Sundries ee ie w) 4,775 | 4,555; 9,330)! 14,983.) 9, By | 24,497 
Public Works* ... , .| 19,195! 18,657 37,852)! 172,897 60,440 | 233,337 
Health Administration". .-.| 23,283 56,248 | 79,531) 91,907 | 180,885 | 272,792 
Public Services®* ...... —«..| 4,072 | 15,37) | 19,443|] 31,869| 26.573) 58,442 


Municipal Property tie | 8,259{ 16,563 24,822) 34,680) 36,877, 71,557 
Miscellaneous ae eae ee 2,791 961 3,752) 6,251 2,207 8,558 


> | 
Total ... 4...) 405,026 | 336,852 | 742,778) 2,272,116) 750,260 2,022,376 * 


* Including Government grants, 


The amount of Government assistance included in the above income in 
1920 amounted to £55,616, of which £576 represented Endowment, and. 
the contributions to Public Works (roads, streets, bridges, &c.) were £50,635 ; 
while £3,966 was granted for Health Administration, and £439 for Public 
Services. 


Stating the receipts under each head as a percentage of ‘the total income 
of the General Fund, the following results are obtained :— 


‘ 


1908. i 1920. 
x : ae = : - 
Source of Income. i Pee A 
cee Country. | Total. } Ga Country. | Total. 
| } 3h ct as ae a 
General Purposes— iper cent. jper cent. per cent. [per cent. per cent, |per cent. 
Rates levied (includinginterest}, 84-5 65:2 758 || 722 | 4578 66°9 
Government Endowments, &e.| 0-2 14 o7 | B+ lis © eck Ses 
Sundries ous 1:2 14 13 | 12 5; #13 1:2 
Public Works* 4:7 55 | 51 4 13-6 SL 11°6 
Health Administration* 57 16°7 107 | 7-2 2471 13-5- 
Public Services* 10 46 26 | 25 | B85 2-9 
Municipal Property 2-0 49 33 || 28 49 35, 
Miscellaneous... re 07 03 0°5 0°5 0°3 0-4 
Total 100°0 100-0 1000 . j 100-0 100:'0 100°0 


* Including Government grants. 
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The bulk of the general income was received from rates, the average in 
1920 for all municipalities being 66-9 per cent., the proportion in the suburbs 
being 72-2 per cent., and in the country 57-8 per cent. The next important 
source of income was from Health Administration, which accounted for 
13-5 per cent. of the total income; the bulk of the revenue in this case is 
derived from sanitary and garbage fees, the lower proportion in the. Metro- 
politan area being due to the tact that in many suburban munieipalities 
extensive sanitary services are rendered by the Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply and Sewerage. Income from Public Works represented 11-6 per cent. 
of the total receipts, but about 22 per cent. of the revenue from that source 
was provided by the Government as grants. Inthe suburbs, the Metropolitan 
Board of Water Supply and Sewerage levies charges in addition to those 
made by the municipalities, and reference to these 1s made later on. 


Special and Local Funds. 


The expenditure and income of the Special and Local Funds for the years 
1908 and 1920 are shown in the following table :— 


1908. | 1920. 
Funds. \ = : : ( 7 Fea ho | od = 
eon Country. |’ Total. | te 7 Country. | Total. 
Expenditure— £ : £ | £ / £ £ £ 
Water Supply =... || 51,189 | 51,189 |... | 184,876 | 134,876 
Sewerage ... 1 | 4,468 | 4,468). | 35,509 | 25,509 
Sanitary aud Garbage “eee - .. || 13,783 | 1,959 ) 15,742 
Street Lighting sae -.| 2,270 6,342 8,612 || 3,607 | 31,821 | 34,928 
"Street Watering... ...)_ 1,897 208 | 2,095} 160 738 | 898 
Miscellaneous Ss w{ 4,223 1,948 6,171 | 4,636 5,281 9,917 - 
i} 
Total... ise ...| 8,380 | 64,105 72,485 22,186 | 209,684 | 231,870 
Income— HH 
i 
Water Supply ae oy ae 53,991 | 53,991 see 142,662 | 142,662 
Sewerage ss a ee 3,159 | 3,159! 40,268 | 40,268 
~~ Sanitary and Garbage he 2a ate «. || 16,731 q¢ 1,922 | 18,653 
Street Lighting . a er 5,996 5,996 i 4,571 | 32,523 | 37,094 
Street Watering ... ...| 2,724 308 | 3,032 165 8t7 1,042 
Miscellaneous aes wel 4,372 2,954 7,326 | 5,493 4,876 | 10,369 
Total... eee .| 7,096 | 66,408 | 73,504 | 26,960 | 223,125 | 250,088 
i 


The Water and Sewerage Services are the most important of those mentioned 
above so far as the country is concerned, the suburbs of Sydney being 
supplied by the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Coverage. 
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iBalance-sheet. 
The financial :position of ‘the municipalities, at 31st December, 1908 and 
1920, is shown ‘by the following statement of liabilities and assets of the 
various {funds::— 


1908, af 1920. 
‘Funds. i Metro- | ‘Metro- 
cpolitan | Country. Total. politan | Country. Total, 
Area, | ' | Area. | 
Liabilities — £ + £ Fs i ef £ £ 
General Fund... | 61,760, 96,592] 158,352) 1,490,469 | 419,812 1,879,781 
Trading Accounts ...| 2,337 22,492 24,829) 22,746 442496 | 465,172 
Special « and Lacal Funds 495 | 766,412 766,907; 3.161 11,694,854 |1 698. O15 
Loan Funds... ..| 858,937 | 553,989 | 1,412,926) 2,020 - | 11,827}; 13 847 
Total... ...) 923,529 |1,439,485 | 2,363,014) 166506 2 2,568, 419 4,056,815 
Assets— ies } Laks 2 
General Fund ... ...| 253,052 | 487,761 | 740,813!) 1,130,357 | 815,380 1,945,737 
Trading Accounts ..| 1,890 ‘65,151 67,041 22,128 | 746,754 | 768,882 
‘Special and Local Funds! 3,056 | 790,965 | 794,021]! 13,537 |1,836,719 )1,850,256. 
Loan Funds ...: sat 197,870 | 358,682 556,552); 302 12,196 12,498 
; a ios 
Total oe ...| 455,868 |1,702,559 2,158,427]| 1,166,324 ee 4 577, 373 
Dxeess of Assets... ...|.. | 268,074, =|. | 8425680| 520,558 
Excess.of Liabilities ...| 467,661 | an -204;587| 322,072 ibe 


The following table indicates the nature of the liabilities and assets of the 
municipalities as at 3lst December, 1920. The gross totals do not agree | 
with the figures for 1920, inthe above table, as in compiling the foregoing, 
amounts due from one fund to another have been included and the operations. 
of the Trust Fund excluded :— 


| 
Funds. neeelen Country. Total. 
= Z 
£ £ £ 
Liabilities— 
Sundry creditors, including Loans outstanding and 
interest threon ... ..-| 1,367,469 | 787,920 | 2,155,389 
Debts-due to Government anid: interest thereon ven 28,198 | 1,632,588 | 1,660,786 
Bank overdraft ei & 94,506 47,830 142,336 
Other (including Deposits on 1 Contracts and unex- 
pended portion of Government grants) ... --| ' 17,355; 93,026 110,381 


. 


Total ... ae aes eee eae «| 1,507,528 ; 2,561,364 | 4,068,892 


Assets— | 
Cash:in hand and Bank balances... Bes ...| 407,902 264,811 672,713 
Outstanding rates and interest ce ee | 105,175 136,103 241,278. 
Sundry debtors.. wee eae hes is re 51,689 133,106 184,795. 
Furniture rs <i8 we ee ee = 17,494 20,221 37,715 
Stores.and materials vas we oo 17,939 59,962 77,901 
Land, paring plents and machinery es ...| 646,600 | 2,745,176 | 3,291,776 
Other ats ute vee 38,657 44,615 83,272 

Total ove ve Sea Sets “| 1,185,456 | 3,403,994 | 4,589,450 

Excess of Assets... es. eae oe te =i sass 842,630 520,558. 


Exeess of Liabilities ... ie as ae eel «B22j;0725).. ceases sewn 
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Loans. 

Under the Loeal Government Act a municipality may berrew to-an amount 
which, with existing loans, does not exceed: 20 per cent. of the unimproved 
capital value of ratable lands. If any municipality has exceeded. the 
statutory maximum. it cannot borrow further until the total amount owing 
falls: below the limit. 

The total amount of loans raised: during 1920 was: £1,532/374, including 
£929,300 borrowed by the City of Sydney, £473,450 by metropolitan, and 
£129,624. by country municipalities ; while the sinking funds of the City of 
Sydney were increased by £106,516, those of metropolitan and country 
municipalities were decreased. by £12.060:and £2,866-respectively, due to the 
application of the funds.in redemption of the loans. Apart from the liability 
to the State under the Country Towns Water and. Sewerage Act, the total 
amount of loans outstanding at the close of the year was £9,792,725, and 
towards this amount there was at the credit of the sinking funds a sum of 
£950,581. 

Rates of interest ranged from 34 per cent., which was carried. by £179,147 
to 7 per cent., which, however, was payable only on. £160, and the amount 
paid and due as interest on loans during the year was £395,907. The total 
indebtedness was £9,792,725, bearing an average rate of interest of 4-04 per 
eent., viz., 4:11 per cent. on the loans of the City of Sydney, 3-49 per cent. 
on those of the metropolitan municipalities, and 4-19 per. cent. on those of the 
country municipalities. 

The average rate ef interest payable on all loans: is: hardly, however, an 
index of the true value of municipal debeutures to the investors, as out: of 
a total debt of £9,792,725, the sum of £4,300,438 pays interest at 4 per cent., 
and £2,124,400 at 3£ per-cent:., and of these amounts the metrepolitan muni- 
cipalities are responsible for £4,953, 549 at 4 per-cent.,. and: the whole floated 
at 3£ per cent. The country municipalities borrowed. £250;450: at 43. per 
cent., £93,990 at 5 per cent., ‘and £81,898: at. 6 per ecent.. 

The total debt per head: of population i in municipalities.en 3lst December, 
1920; amounted: to £6. 19s. 3d., withewt allowance being nade for: sinking 
funds, while the yearly charge for interest is 5s. 8d. per head. ‘These sums, 
compared with the resourees of the municipalities, appear by no means 
formidable. The amount of indebtedness per head in previous periods 
was as follows :— 


£ 
February, 1907 tee = ae sak 3 
December, 1911 ee 4 

7 


December, 1916 


The following are the outstanding loans on 31st Deccmber, 1920, and the 
sinking funds set apart to meet them; the New South Wales figures include 
£4,814 raised in Vietoria :-— 


—~ a 


Municipal Loans Outstanding. | Interest. paid 

‘vial -| Sink dd 
Division. New-South mania ay ite 

Wales, | London. Total. 1920. 

~ 7 = [ = as = i 

€ | £ | £ | £ £ 
Sydney—City . -.| 7,497,080: |  500;080: | 7;987,699°| 98B544.| 328,932 
” Other "Metropolitan ae 1,180,334 ies 1,180,334. 4,513- 415225 
Country:... we a 596,801. |: 614,700 | \ nese | 25,750 
Total... ... 2° 9,274,825'| 517,900 8 % 792725 | 950, oa | 395,907 

i I . 
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Temporary loans, amounting altogether to £31,885, which bear interest 
at current bank rates, and loans payable on demand amounting to £78,646, 
are included in the above table. 


The loans are redeemable at various periods after 1920, and the amount 
to be repaid in London is £517,900, or about 5-3 per cent. of the total, and 
the amount of debentures held lecally 1s £9,274,825. 


SHIRES. 


On the Ist January, 1907, 134 shires worked under the Loca) Government 
Act, 1906, but the number has since been raised to 136. “These shires are all 


in the astern and Central Land Division, 98 being in the former, and 38 
in the latter. 


The shires vary in area from 36 square miles in Ku-ring-gai, immediately 
north of the City of Sydney, to 5,736 square miles in Lachlan, the head- 
quarters of which are ut Condobolin, and the smallest shires are in the most 
closely settled parts of the State. 


A general rate, not less than 1d. in the £, and not more than 2d. in the £, 
may be levied by shires on the unimproved capital value of all ratable land. 
tf, however, the general rate of 1d. is more than sufficient to meet require- 
ments it may be “reduced, and in 1920 five shires levied a general rate less 
than ld. 


In many shires the general rate was not sufficient to meet the require- 
ments, and the State granted subsidies in these eases. As already stated, 
endowments are fixed every third year, and are determined according to the 
extent of the shire, the probable revenue from a rate of 1d. in the £, the 
necessary expenditure, the extent of roads and other public works to be con- 
structed and maintamed, and other matters. The statutory sum of £150,000 
granted to shires under the Local Government Act was allotted for the three 
years, commenciug on the Ist January, 1922, as follows :— 


58 shires received no endowment. 
8 shires received from £280 to £400. 


5 . » £650 ,, £700. 

9 Bs . £750 ,, £900. 
10 es » £920 ,, £1,200. 
a a » £1,250 ,, £1,500. 
iBT e » £1,600 ,, £2,000. 
14 7 » £2,100 ,, £2,880. 
12 ie ,, £3,260 ,, £5,000. 
2 93 £7,000 each. 


As a general rule, the highest amounts were allowed to the areas on the 
North Coast, and the shires. which received £7,000 were Dorrigo and Tweed. 


In 1920 the Government paid £156,429 as endowment to the shires, and a 
further sum of £168,022 was paid as grants for special purposes, making 
the total subvention ‘from the State £394, 451. 
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Expenditure. 


The following statement shows the expenditure of shires during 1920 in 
comparison with the year 1908 — 


1908. 1920. 
Particulars. j 
Expenditure.; Per cent. |Expenditure.| Per cent. 
Bea ae, 7 f 
\ £ £ 
General Fund— } 
Administrative expenses ot | 116,932 17-7 146,762 111 
Public works... af a «| 516,072 787 994,731 750 
Health administration ... sa wes 4,604 07 ( 84,282 6°4 
Public services ... ae m a 11,703 18 26,239 2-0 
Shire property ... Sts _ oe 397 Ol 14,935 11 
Miscellaneous... aie eke eis 6,453 1:0 &,589 O-6 
Special and local funds wes or sea 58 rer 43,980 3:3 
Trading Accounts... ee she a et S25 6,230 0-5 
—)|— rs — 
Total Expenditure ... £| 656,219 100°0 | 1,325,748 | 100-0 


In the General F wad, of the amount spent on works, £60,637 represent 
the cost of swpervision (salaries of engineers, &c.); £28,908 were for sundry 
expenses: and the actual amount spent on maintenance and construction 
was £905,186. The expenditure on public works, such as roads, streets, 
footpaths, bridges, and ferries, etc., represented 75 per cent. of the total. 

The higher ratio of the cost: of health administration in 1920 is accounted 
for by the fact that the sanitary services are now administered by the General 
Fund, and not by a separate Special or Local Fund as was previously the case. 

The total receipts from all sources were £1,355,416, and as the adminis- 
trative expenses, as already stated, amounted to £146 762, the cost of collec- 
tion was to 10-8 per cent. 


Income. 


The principal heads of income of shires in 1920 were as follow, and for 
purposes of comparison the 1908 figures are attached :—- 


Particulars. 1908. : 1920. 
{ Income. Per cent, Income. Per cent. 
T 

General Fund— £ £ 
General rates (including extra charges} 382,336 | 61-0 825,781 60°9 
Government endowment no ..-| 162,859 26'0 156,429 15 
Public works... ee gue 65,781 10°5 196,045 14°5 
Health administration ... Ses ee 2,979 | 0-5 * 79,410 58 
Public services ... ne oes Gal 7,038 | 11 14,630 ll 
Shire property ... ass Aa ai 517 | Ol 13,456 10 
Miscellaneous ... er a eae 4,198 O7 12,125 0-9 
Special and local funds his ss mr 1,160 O1 J 49,845 37 
Trading Accounts... bite = Zeal, seeds we ft. 7,695 0-6 
Total Income... oi £; 626,868 | 1000 | 1,555,416 100°0 


The income from public works in 1920 increased largely compared with 
1908, owing to the fact that the Government grants in aid of roads, streets, 
bridges, etc., in the last-mentioned vear, were very large. The greater 
revenue from Government endowment in 1908 is due to the higher rates 
granted in the earlier years, 
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Of the total income in 1920, Government assistance, exclusive of grants 
for special purposes, provided 11-5 per cent., as against.26-0 per cent. in 1908. 
The principal item inthe receipts on aceount of public works was Govern- 
ment grants, which amounted to £165,506, while the «same source was 
responsible for £891 received tor health administration. “The total assistance 
received from the Government in 1920 amounted to £324,451, or 23-9 per 
cent. of the total income. Compared with 1908 there has been a large 
expansion in the Special and Local Funds, but, as was noticed with reference 
to the expenditure of municipalities, the sanitary services are now administered 
by the General Fund, and this would account for the higher ratio of health 
administration receipts to total inceme. , 


Balance-sheet. 
The financial position of the shires on 31st December, 1920, was strong, as. 


there was an excess of assets of £405,044. The combined balance-sheet of 
the shires on 3lst December, 1920, appears as follows :— 


ft 
i 


Liabilities, | Assets. 
£ | £ 

General Fund oe Sey ... 206,120 |, General Fund ae one ove 089,154 
Special or Local Funds... ~. 80,544 || Special or Local Funds... -. 48,503 
Trading Accounts ... es «. 21,497 || "Trading Accounts ... eat vee 25,548 

Total,-all Funds... » L258, 161 | 
Excess af ‘Assets .... as ... 405,044 

Total teh Dee . £6638; 205 Total <as ve .. £668,205 


’ The figures in the preceding table include amounts due ‘from one fund:to 
another, but in the following table, which serves ‘to indicate the nature of 
the liabilities and assets of the shires, only the net liabilities and assets are 
taken into account; the Frust Fund ts included in the following but 
excluded from the preceding table; the gross totals,“ therefore, do not 
agree :— 


“Liabilities. | 


| 
| Assets. 
| : 
] i 
£ 1 | £ 
Sundry Crediters (including Loans ‘| Cash in hand and bank balances; 212,760 
outstanding and interest | Qutstanding rates.and interest ...| 95,335 
thereon) wes see ...| 178,715 |) Sundry debtors... des wf (86,354 
Bank overdraft ... hy ...| 59,175 || Furniture ... tee iat .) 25,822 
Other (including deposits on Con- || Stores and materials .| (23,705 
‘tracts and ‘anexpended por- ' Land, buildings, plant, :and j 
‘tion of Government:grants)...{ 112j255 | machinery see ..| 362;866 
Excess.of ‘Assets ... bes -..| 405,044 || Other aeel 3,847 
Total... ke ee] 750,089 | Total | 750,189 
Loans. 


The Local Government Act, 1919, empowers Shire Councils to borrow 
money, not exceeding in the aggregate a sum equal to thrice the amount of 
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the annual income. The leans may be-secured and charged uponthe income 
of the general funds ef the-shire, and are repayable in annual or -hali-yearly 
instalments of principal and interest. At the 31st December, 1920, the 
amount of loans outstanding, including temporary loans, was £61,914. 


The fellewing are some ‘particulars regarding the loans of ‘shires at the 
end of 1920, from which it will be seen that the indebtedness is very small 
compared with the resources :— 


Amount:of Loans outstanding— £ £ 
Ordinary Pe oes a oe ves 42,916 
Temporary ae oe oe po Sa 19,698 

Total oh see eas sae vue .. =©61,914 


Total amount of Sinking Fund... a wes a on 680 
Floated in 1920 te Shas Sees wt eee, ewe, - 28,200 
Interest due in 1920 vo og Soe oe ihe ww =—-2,243 


The interest payable during 1920 amounted to £2,243, the rates of interest 
paid varying from 43 to 7 per cent. If loans amounting to £12,418 (maimly 
loans of a temporary character) be deducted from the total loans outstanding, 
on account of the rate of interest payable not being defined, the average rate 
of interest payable was 5-68 per cent. 


The total indebtedness per head of the population in the shires amounted 
to 1s. 10d. only, while the yearly charge for interest was approximately 1d. 
per head, andthe debt per head in 1916 was 4s. 9d., but corresponding par- 
ticulars relating to previous periods are not available. 


The whole of the loans were raised within New South Wales, and are 
redeemable at various periods from 1921 to 1935. 


Water Suppry For Country Fowns. 


‘The Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Acts of 1880, 1894, and 
1905 were passed with the object of assisting councils to construct general 
systems of water supply and sewerage. These Acts were repealed by the 
Local Government Act-of 1919, but all liabilities to the ‘Government incurred 
under the former Acts are not affected, and all by-laws made are still in 
force. At the end of June, 1921, fifty-five municipal councils and one shire 
had availed themselves of the privilege offered as regards the water service, 
and works were under construction in other municipalities. 


The amount required for carrying out the works is advanced by the ‘State. 
The Council, however, has the option of supervising and constructing the 
works, failing which the Government undertakes these duties. The sum 
advanced is repayable by instalments, -with interest on the unpaid -balances 
at a rate to be fixed; the first payment is required to ‘be made-twelve months 


ments limited to a maximum of 100. The Act also provides for the issue 
of licenses, for the recovery of rates, ‘for making by-laws ‘fer :the assessment 
of Jands, and for other purposes. The total amount of debts owing: by muni- 
cipalities on water worke at the 30th June, 1921 was -£1)428;435, .and the 
ageoregate annual instalment repayable was £55,306. The Jast-mentioned 
sum 38 approximate only, as m a few cases the payment ‘has not -been 
definitely ‘fixed. 
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The combined revenue accounts of the municipalities and shires which 
maintain waterworks, for the year ended 3lst December, 1920, are shown 
below :— 


Expenditure. patie, Shires. | Income. Bae Shires. 
£ s | £ £ 
Management oe 21,879 34 | Rates levied se ...| 93,622 | 500 
Working and maintenance 65,707 785 || Rents (Meter and re 2,003 |... 
Interest. payable to pe | Water sales. - wed ...| 37,104 647 
ment... .../ 44,021 | 230 |, Garden charges, &. ...| 9,933 | 345 
Other ‘i sive vf 3,269 aoe Uh 
Balance... one «| 7,786 | 443 
Total ...- ihe £! 142,662 | 1,492 | Total ... hs £| 142,662 | 1,492 


With regard to the expenditure, management charges accounted for 16-1 
per cent., working and maintenance for 48-9 per cent., interest payable to 
Government 32:6 per cent., and miscellaneous items 2-4 per cent. 


The income figures show that rates contributed 65.3 per cent of the 
receipts, rents 1-4 per cent., water sales 26-2 per cent., and garden charges, 
etc., 7-1 per cent. 


The combined balance-sheet on 3lst December, 1920, was as follows :-— 


Liabilities, palities. Shires. | Assets. ait Shires. 
if 
£ | £ | £ £ 
Capital Debt due tc | W paps iis iat buiid- 
Government.. ..|1,177,833 | 5,873 | ings, &c. : .|1,271,092 | 8,339 
Interest due to Govern. || Outstanding rates -.| 21,658 161 
ment... wad | 44,859 | 4 || Bank balances, fixed de- 
Sundry creditors ... .-| 53,015; 614 |  posits,and cashin hand} 51,355 161 
Excess of Assets... ...|_ 107,480 | 2,271 || Stores and materials...) 7,174 1 
Sundry debtors ... wf 31,908 100 
——— | —— ee 
Total £/1,383,187 | 8,762 | Total... bas £/1,383,187 | 8,762 
j 
i ‘ t | 


The total amount advanced by the Government practically represents the 
present value of the services. The amount of rates outstanding on the date 
mentioned was £21,819, while the bank balances, cash in hand, investment 
in war loans, and fixed deposits were £51,516. 


The above figures are exclusive of the Grafton and South Grafton Water- 
works, which are controlled by a corporate board, and whose transactions are 
shown separately on page 


SEWERAGE AND DraInacE Works. 


Only twenty municipal councils have taken advantage of the Act pro- 
viding for the construction of sewerage and drainage works in country 
towns, and the capital debt and annual repayments on 30th June, 1921, 
were £505,896 and £17,820 respectively. Other sewerage systems are in 
existence in several places; but they have been constructed apart from the 
Act, and, with few exceptions, the operations have been on a minor scale. 
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Some of the municipalities do not levy special sewerage rates, and there- 
fore do not keep a separate account. The revenue accounts of the other 
municipalities for the year ended 31st December, 1929, are shown below :— 


[ 
Expenditure, i | Income, 
£ £ 
Management i ae .. 5,847 || Rates levied ... ws aos ... 82,982 
Working and maintenance .. 9,304 || Other ... ne ne =~ .. 7,286 
interest payable to Government... 14,785 | 
Other Bi le ak. en SB BTS 
Balance... wee 4,759 | ; 
Total. eae vs £40,268 | Total... eae 840,268 


Practically the only source of income is from rates, the other receipts 
representing contributions to works, sales of fittings, etc. Of the expendi- 
ture, management charges represented 16-5 per cent., working and main- 
tenance 26:2 per cent., interest payable to Government 41-6 per cent., and 
other expenses 15-7-per cent. 


The combined balance-sheet was as follows :— 


Liabitities. | Assets. 


it 
| | . | F 

Capital Debt due to Government 394,467 || Works and Plant ... oF ve» 394,818 
Interest due to Government... 10,523 |; Outstanding rates ... or - —«d5, 904 
Sundry creditors ... oo ae §,584 || Bank balance and cash... a. 18,074 
Excess of Assets ... ae a. 19,479 | Stare and materials ies = 2,963 
Sundry debtors... +3 w= 294 

Total vee ane £480,053 | Total... ese vv 480,058 


Drainasce Trusts, 


In addition to the water and sewerage works shown in the foregoing 
tables, thirty-three trusts for reclamation of swamp and other lands were in 
operation on the 30th June, 1921, with a total length of 123 miles, the total 
area served being 134,273 acres. The total cost as gazetted was £118,862, 
and the annual payments were £6,960. The owners of the lands improved 
by these works are responsible for the repayment of the capital expenditure, 
and are also required to provide for the cost of maintenance and adminis- 
tration. : 

GaAs-WORKS. 

The Local Government Act authorises the construction of works for public 
lighting, and enables municipalities to provide private consumers with 
gas. In addition to twenty-one municipalities supplying coal-gas, acetylene 
and other gas plants have been established in other municipalities. 

The operations of the municipalities with coal gasworks in 1920 will be 
seen from the subjoined statements showing the Gasworks Trading Under-. 
taking revenue account and halance-sheet, 
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The following:is-the revenue-account, and particulars for 1908 are appended 
for purposes: of comparison. :— 


i i 
Expenditure. 1908. 1920. | j Income. | 1908. 1920, 
t is ! 
z ————— ss 
| £ ' £ £ 
Manufacture 99 "14 80,485 || Private lighting 33,867 | 96,103 
Distribution - 1,525 9,227: || Public lighting 7,652 14,501 
Management expenses 3,904. 21,853: |; Sale of residual pro- 
Public Heheng 1,700 5,615. ducts 4,142 10;930 
Other ... 2,457 6,593. || Other... 1,742 1,153 
Balance 15,103 | w...., | Balance gk] cee 1,086 
SEs ens | St is - 
Total £ 7,403 | 123,773: Total £} 47,403 | 123;773 


On the total operations for 1920 there was: a. gross loss of £1,086. Eight 
nuunicipalities made a loss on trading, and even where the undertaking was 
carried on at a profit, the gain in each case was small. The manufacture of 
gas accounted. for 65-02 per cent. of the expenditure, as compared with 
70:2 per cent. in 1908, and. private lighting for 78-33. per cent. of the income, 
as against 71-5 per cent. in 1908. 

The following is an analysis of the total expenditure in 1920, according 
to the total quantity of gas sold. The prices charged to private consumers 
ranged. from 3s. 9+6d. to 11s. 3°8d. per thousand’ cubic feet, being, on the 
average, 5s. 11°9d. per thousand cubic feet. 


Expenditure per 1,000 cubic feet: Sold. 


y s. d. 
Manufacture 4 57 
Distribution... ‘ oe hae see 0 6-2: 
Management. and general expenses including depre- 

ciation ... be é bs re aie io ] 2:6 
Publie lighting. ‘ 0 3-3 
Interest on loans and overdrafts... 0 38 
Other 0 OS 

Total 6 10-7 


The operations shown in the Net Revenue Appropriation Account resulted 
in. the loss: on trading being converted: into: a profit on the whole gasworks 
undertakings of the municipalities of £436. This was due mainly to the 
receipt of the loan rates, which amounted: to £2,601. The credit balance 
carried: forward: on this accaunt. was. £38,678. 


The balance-sheet of the Gasworks Trading Undertakings for 1920 is given 
below :— 


Liabilities; 


f Assets. 


Sundry: creditors: ... , 
Loans and overdrafts, including 
interest accrued due .... 
Reserves: .... aes 
Exccssof Assets , 


Total 


.. £327,306. | 


14,739 


. 127,18 


20;.790: 


. 1645659: 


| x. 
| Buildings, land, stock, plant, &e. 288)575 
' Sundry.debtors. including amounts: 

| due from other funds ... . 
| Fixed. deposits 


22,043 
718 


Total 


it 


| | Sere nents Bank: balance, and: 


18,970 
..- £327,306 


The: total. excess: of: assets: amounted: to» £164,659). to. which each munici- 
pality, with two exceptions, contributed, 
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ELectricity Works. 


The following municipal councils have erected electric lighting plaiits : => 
Sydney, Manly, Albury, Broken Hill, Corowa, Fairfield, Goulburn, Inverell, 
Junee, Maitland West, Moss Vale, Mutrumburfah, Murwillumbah, Narrabri, 
Narrandera, Newcastle, Penrith, Queanbeyan, Qitirindi, Tamworth, Temora, 
Tenterfield, Wagga Wagga, Wollongong, and Young. . The shires of Bland, 
ne Crookwell, and Lake Macquarie have also established electric lighting 
plants. 


The following statement shows tlie results of the trading operations of the 
electricity works during 1920 in ‘respect of the municipalities and shires 
mentioned above, with the exception of the City of Sydney electric lighting 
undertaking, which has already been dealt, with. The figures for muni- 
cipalities in 1908 are included for comparative purposes. 


Municipalities. Shires. Municipalities. Shires. 
Income. | caced ~ Expendittire. = 
1908. | 1920. 1920. | | 1908. | 1920. | i920. 
l 
a [I iis cae i | Je 
£ | £ & |i at ce See i. athe £. 
Private lighting .. 6; 3779 | 67,987 | 4,852 || Generation ...| 6,878 | 77,533 | 2,583 
Public lighting...) 9,366 | 13,065 | 1,583 | Distribution... 1,468 | 10,285 “508 
Power supply ...| 504 | 49,624 | 281 |, Management, &.| 943 | 26,099 | 2, 173 
Rents of meters, Public Nene ss 690 2,855 377 
&e. axe Sie 133 5,011 235 || Other... 3,421 | 13,194 588 
Other ie --.| 1,819 3,505 229 i) Balance .. «| 5,201 9,226 951 
| | . 
Total... ---| 18,601 | 139,192 | 7,180 Total... ...| 18,601 | 139,192 , 7,180 
t i i 


Generation of electricity is the latgest item of expend iture, accounting 
in. 1920 for 58-8 per cent. of thé whole. Distribution of the current cost 
7-9 per cent., management 20-8 per ceitt., and other expenses 12-5 per cent. 
The gross profit of these concerns to the “combined municipalities and shires 
was £10,177, which ainount was transferred to the Net Revenue _Appropris ation 
Account. From this account £4,686 were transferred to Sinking Fund and 
Reserves, and other expenses totalled £493; £12,795 were received « on account 
of rates, and other receipts amounted to £1, 070; leaving a net profit of £18, 863. 
Setting out the expenditnre in 1929 on the basis of the total units sold, the 
following result is obtained :— 


‘Item. pation, Shires. 
pence. } pence. 

Generation... May ae oe ies w| 147 2-11 
Distribution .., 0 -| O19 | 0-44 
Management, eeeial, "depreciation, &, oe «| O48 ; 1-86 
Public lighting Ff vee eas w) 0°06 1 0°32 
Interest on loans and overdraft... oe w| O15 | 0-33 
Other, including bad debts wiitten off... | 0-06 0-16 
Total... ene eee] RAE] BOD 


The figures for the shires are much hi gher than those for the intihici palities 
this is attributable to the fact that the munict ipalitics are operating on a larger 
scale than the shires, with 4 consequent lessening of manufacturing costa, 
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The average price per unit charged to consumers in municipalities for 
lighting was 5-43d., and for power 1-34d.; the corresponding figures for shires 
were 5-98d. and 2-38d. 


The balance-sheet of the Trading Funds for 1920 was as follows :— 


Liabilities. weitice, | Shires. Assets. ecg, | Shires. 
( | 

£ £ | fia Oe 
Sundry creditors .{ 26,561 6,583 |, Materials, stock, &c, ...| 295,212 | 21,524 
Loans and overdrafts ...| 256,064 | 14,914 |; Sundry debtors ... «| 41,888 2,024. 

Reserves.. ; vf 19,2387 | oe Fixed deposits, bank 

Excess of assets. ..| 180,701 |. 4,051 balance, and cash...! 95,463 2,060 
: fe orate [pce 20 es iain ee 
Total ... — «../ 432,568 | 25,548 | Total | 482,063 | 25,548 


Only six municipalities and one shire showed an excess of liabilities, small 
in each case, and the position is therefore satisfactory. 

The St. George County Council has undertaken the establishment of an 
electric scheme for the service of the contributing municipalities of Kogarah, 
Hurstville, Rockdale, and Bexley. During the year 1920 the seheme was 
only in its preliminary stages, and trading operations had not been com- 
menced, 


BoaRDS AND TRUSTS. 


In addition to the ordinary forms of municipal local government, there 
are various boards and trusts with local jurisdiction. The control of the 
water supply and sewerage of the Metropolitan and Hunter districts is 
placed under separate Boards. The Metropolitan and the Country Towns 
Water Supply and Sewerage Acts, the Fire Brigudes Act, the Svdney 
Harbour Trust Act, the Metropolitan Traffic Act, and the Motor Traffic Act, 
were all passed with the object of extending the principle cf local govern- 
ment, and Boards have been established to carry out the provisions of some 
of these Acts, 


The Metrepolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was established 
in 1887, the Hunter District Board in 1892, and the Sydney Harbour Trust 
in the year 1900. 


In 1990 the Metropolitan Traffic Act was passed, which gives the complete 
control of street traffic and the Heensing of public velo ‘les, drivers, and 
conductors to the Tnspector-General of Police », and the Motor Traffic Act 
of 1909 places the supervision of motor vehicles under the same authority. 
Further information regarding licenses and fees is published in the chapter 
of this Year Bock treating of “ Police and Prison Services.” 


Boarp or Frru Commissioners. 


The Fire Brigades Act, 1909, which repealed the Act of 1902, applies t 
the City of Sydney, to forty-seven Metropolitan municipalities, to elghty- five 
country municipalities, and to parts of twelve shires, and the opcrations of the 
board may be extended to other districts by proclamation. At the ena of 
1921 the districts embracing the muni icipalities and shires numbered cighty- 
five. Particulars relating to the financial transactions of the board will he 
found in the chapter of “this publication dealing with “ Private Finance.’* 
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The calls attended during 1921 numbered 1,936, of which 1,385 were in 
the Sydney district. Particulars are shown below :— 


syd Cc try 

cal | Seer, | Some, | to 

f 7 
False alarms ‘ae is a 256 52 308 
Chimney alarms... See a8 24 1 | 40 
Fires—Slight ie a . 1,049 402 | 1,451 
a5 Serious... Ka aes! 17 2 ly 
>, . Sotal destruction... sus 39 79 118 
Total .. oo...) 1,885 | 881 1,936 


Metropolitan Board or WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, 


Tn March, 1888, the Government passed an Act: establishing a Board 
of Administration, under the title of the Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply and Sewerage, to regulate the water supply and sewerage services 
‘in the county of Cumberland, inelading those under the control of the City 
Council. The management of the water service was transferred to the Board 
in May, 1888, and of the sewerage in September, 1889. The total length of 
water mains taken over was 355 miles, and. on 30th June, 1921, this had 
increased to 2,882 miles. There were 704 miles of sewers in 1889, lengthened 
to 1,197 miles of sewers, and 64 miles of stormwater drains in 1921. 


The Board consists of seven members, three of whom are appointed by 
the Government, two by the City Council, and two by the suburban and 
country municipalities within the county of Cumberland supplied with 
water. The Board is subject to the general control of tae Minister for 
Works—-a provision considered necessary, as the Government advances 
the whole vf the money for the construction of the works, the amount so 
advanced constituting part of the public debt of the State. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


As early as 1850 authority was given by the Legislative Council to the 
City Corporation for the construction of water and sewerage works, and 
a system of water supply from the Lachlan, Bunnerong, and Botany Swamps 
was adopted. This service has since been superseded by the Upper Nepean 
system. 


The sources of supply. ander the existing system are the waters of the 
Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 347 square 
miles, a catchment enjoying a copicus and regular rainfall. The off-take 
works are built at a height of 437 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
water flows by means of tunnel, open canal, and wrought-iron aqueducts 
to Prospect Reservoir, a distance of 40 miles from the farthest source of 
supply. The conduits above Prospect Reservoir have a maximum delivery 
of 150,000,000 gallons per day, and for 19 miles below this reservoir the 
capacity of the canals and pipes is 50,000,000 gallons. For the last 11 miles 
the water is conveyed by two 48-inch mains. In this work there are 63} miles 
of tunnels, canals, and pipes. 


Notwithstanding the size of Prospect Reservoir, it was found in 1902— 
a very dry year—that the supply was not sufficient for the growing needs 
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of the Metropolis. The Government therefore decided to build the 
C: ataract Dam, which was completed in 1908, the catchment area above 
the dain being about 50 square miles. The water flows from this dam 
down the Cataract Riv er to a weir at Broughton’ s Pass, where it enters a 
tunnel previ. isly existing, and is conveyed by a system of open canals to 
the Prospect Reservoir. The total distance from Cataract to Sydney, via 
Prospect, is 664 miles. 


In addition to the works referred to, further contracts have been made 
especially with regard to the completion of the Cordeaux and other dams, 
and extensions and duplicatious of existing mains, which will considerably 
benefit, the existing supplies, especially the Western Suburbs and Manly 
systems. 


The dimensions of the Prospect and Cataract reservoirs are as in the 
following statement :— 


Height Width at 


I 
stay Length . 
Pam. E Beevel | | Area. | Capacity. | ot Pam. | top. Height. 
he sacar aes fet 
ft. acres, gallons. ft. | ft. ft. 
Prospect. | 196°7 1,2663 11,029,180,000* | 7,300 | 30 858 
| ‘ 
Cataract =... | 950 wie 2,200 be 743,196,475 811 al 16} | 160 


* When fall, about half this hia quantities is available by gravitation. 


From Prospect the water flows 5 miles by open canal to the Pipe Head 
Basin, » therce 5 miles by §-feet wrought-i -iron and steel pipes to the Potts’ 
Hill Balance Res ervoir, which has a capacity of abont 100,000,000 gallons, and 
covers 244 acres. This reservoir was designed to tide over any interruptions 
in the supply | from Prospect, as well as to prevent fluctuation at the head 
of pressure. A by-pass is laid along the floor to enable mains to deliver 
water to Sydney direct. 


At Potts’ Hill the water passes through a series of copper- gauze screens, 
and is then conducted by two 48-inch mains and three smaller mains to 
tie reticulated area south of Port Jackson. At Lewisham a bifurcation 
place in one of the 48-inch mains, one branch supplying 1 the Peter- 
SerVOIr, the “other continuing to Crown- street. The Petersham 


a eae of 2.157, 900 gallons. “The other 48- inch main, laid in 1893, 
delivers water direct from Potts’ Hill to Crown-street. These two trunk 
mains are connected - Petersham as an intermediate spot. The Crown- 
street Reservoir is 1 miles from Prospect. lt is of brick, and contains 
5.250: 990 gallons, a top water-level being 141 feet above high- water 
mark 


is necessary | er the purpose of sapaleing the upper 3 zones, “and no > less than 
11 00,0 000 gallons were raised at the various stations during the twelve 
( s ended June, 1921, representing 64 per cent. of the total supplied. 
+ Crown-street is situated the main ‘pumping & ion, where are erected 
three sets of compound high-duty pumping engines. “A covered Teservolr, 
of a capacity of 18,500,000 gallons, has been constructed in the Centennial 


Park : at a height of 245 feet, for the purpose af ensuring a larger bulk of water 
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within the city limits. At Ashfield there is a wrought-iron tank at an 
elevation of 223 feet above high water, with a capacity “ot 1,000,000 gallens. 
This tank is supplied from the Centennial Park’ Reservoir by | a main, and 
prov ides for the higher part. of the district. Vaucluse Reservoir, at a height 
of 318 feet, is comnectéd with Waverley, and supplies: a district’ of about 
1,290 acres around Vaucluse and Soyth Head. Tt has a diameter of 107 feet, 
a depth of 18 feet, and its capacity is 1 £00,000 gallons. “The No. 1 reservoir 
at Waverley has a capacity of 1,087, 009 gallons; and the new reservoir 
erected in the Waverley Park, and occupying x the highest point in the eastern 
suburbs of Sydney, has a capacity of 4,260, 000 gallons; end surmounted on 
this structure, ‘at an elevation of 396 feet above sea-level, is a smaller reservoir 
of 500,000 gallons capacity, for the service of residents in the high zone of 
the immediate vicinity. 


North Sydney receives its supply from Potts’ Hill, wa Ryde, where 
there is a reservoir containing 2,000,000 gallons, from which the water 
is pumped into a 1,000,000-gallon tank at Ryde village, 234 feet above sea- 
level, and, by a continuation of the same main, into a pair of tanks, of 
a joint capacity of 3,000, 000 gallons, at Chatswood, at an elevation of 
370 feet above high-water mark. ‘Water can be lifted direct from Ryde to 
Wahroonga and Pymble, or may be re-pumped from Chatswood, where a 
small pumping station has been erected. There are three ‘tanks. (one of them 
being of 1,000,000 gallons, one of 250,000 gallons, and one of 40,000 gallons 
capacity) at Wahroonga, 7% miles distant, “whence the water flows as “far 3S 
Hornsby (15 miles to the north-west of Port Jackson), where there is a tank 
of 1. 000,000 gallons capacity. At a height of 567 feet a concrete reseryoir 
of a capacity of 500,000 gallons hias been constructed at Pymble, and during 
1917 a-second reservoir with’ a capacity of 6,905,160 gallons was brought 
‘into operation. From these reservoirs the ‘districts between Pymble and 
Chatswood are seryed, thus reducing the abnormal pressure by reason of 
the supply being from so great a height as W) ahroonga. 


From the Ryde | tank the districts of Ryde, Gladesville, and Hunter’s Hill 
are supplied; while a 9-inch main extends over the Parramatta and Iron 
Cove bridges to supply Balmain, at which suburb there is now a reservoir 
with a Storage capacity, of 2,376,250 gallons. An elevated tank, at a height 
of 354 feet, with 4 capacity of 72,800 gallons, and a reservoir, with a capacity’ 
of 1,925,000 gallons, 302 feet: Above sea- -level, have been erected at Mosnian. 


The districts of Campbelltown and Liverpool are supplied from the main 
canal by gravitation. At the latter place, a 4,000,000- gallon earthen 
reservoir has been constructed, and a tank with a capacity of 250,000 gellons, 
for the purpose of tiding over any interruption in the flow from the canal. 
Other districts lying nearer Sydney, viz., Smithfield, Granville, Auburn, 
and Rookwood, are also supplied en route; and at Smithfield there i is a 100,000- 
gallon conerete tank, the top water of which is 175 feet above sea- -level. 
At Penshurst there is a tank 270 feet above sea-level, with a capacity of 
1,000,000 gatlons, and. one 300 feet high, capable of holding 1,500,000 gallons. 
Works for the supply of water to the | towns of Camden and Nare llan, from a 
point on the canal near Kenny Hill, were completed in October, 1899. In 
1893, the Board assumed control of the Richmond waterworks, in 1902 of 
the Manly works, and in 1903 of the Wollongong works. Manly is also con- 
nected with the Metropolitan system by a main from Mosman, crossing 


Middle Harbour. 
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The following statement shows the number of houses in the Metropolitan 
area supplied with water in 1911 and during the last five years, 


Average Daily Supply. 


. vai | 
“Sah Jine: | stp, | go |e eee [outta 
ae te aot tess Beene, S| ee wa Po tt supplied. 
No. gallons. | gallons. gallons. | gallons, 
1911 139,237 | 29,006,700 | 10,587,434,000 208 | 417 
1917 ; 198,643 | 39,637,128 | 14,467,352,000 204 | 409 
1918 196,685 | 41,358,989 | 15,096,031,000 | 208 41:6 
1919 204,308 | 43,557,101 | 16,628,342,000 | 228 44:6 
1920 | 212,046 | 48,021,243 | 17,527,754,000 226 45°3 
1921 221,886 | 48,496,033 | 17,701,900,000| 218 43-7 
From 1910 to 1917 inclusive, the water rate levied on the assessed annual 
value was 6d. in the £ and the meter charges were 11d. per 1,000 gallons up 


to 10,000,000, 10d. from 106 to 20 millions, and 9d. over 20 millions. During 
1918 the first-mentioned rate was increased to 64d.; but the meter charges 
were hot altered. . During 1919 a further increase of 1d..in each case was 
imposed, and in 1920 the rate was still further increased to 9d. in the £ 
on the assessed annual value, and the charge per meter to 13d. per 1,000 
gallons. ‘The revenue from the Water Service Branch during the year ended 
30th June, 1921, was £855,751, and the expenditure, including interest on 
capital, £821,188. The net revenue showed a return of 4-92 per cens. on 
the capital debt of £10,323,952. 


_ The following statement gives the financial transactions of the Metre- 
politan Water Supply in 1911 and in each of the last five years; during 
those five years the Richmond and the Wollongong water supply systems are 
included. . 


1 Net 


fi | Net profit 
Year Capital i | Working | | return after | after paying 
enled ane | Revenue, } expendi- | Interest. , paying working 
30th June. ar } ture. | | working | expenses and 
| | | | expenses. interest, 
es ~ : | i.¢ ; 
| £ £ £ £ | per cent. £ 
1911 | 5,420,813 | 299,442 | 99,355 | 192,486 ! 3°69 7,601 
i | I 
| | 
1917 | 7,979,124 | 479,290 | 182,087 | 314,659 3°72 17,456* 
1918 | 8,472,700 | 523,979 | 195,448 | 343,716 3°87 15,185* 
‘ } 
1919 | $,900,891 | 627,287 | 219,322 | 377,886 | 4:58 30,079 
1920 9,584,723 | 664,975 291,618 | 433,171 3°89 59,814* 
j ‘ 
1921 10,523,252 855,751 | 347,298 | 473,890} 4-92 34,563 
~ * Loss. 7 


Tus Hunter District Water SuPPLy. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by the 
Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
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and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, under the authority of a special Act, 
a Board was established on similar lines to those of the Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Board, the number of members being the came—three being 
nominated by the Governer, one elected by the Municipal Council ef New- 
castle, two by the adjacet municipalities, and one by the municipalities of 
East and West Maitland and Morpeth. The following districts are within 
the area of the Board’s jurisdiction :— 


Municipalities— 
Adamstown, Carrington, Greta, Hamilton, Lambton, New Lambton, 
‘Kast and West Maitland, Merewether, Morpeth, Newcastle 
City, Wallsend, Waratah, and Wickham. 
Shires— 

In Bolwarra Shire: Botwarra, Lorn. 

In Cessnock Shire: Aberderc, Abermain, Abermain Government, 
Township, Bellbird, Cessnock, South Cessnock, Church Hill, 
Hebburn, Heddon Greta, Homeville, Kearsley, Karri Kurn, 
Mayfield, Neath, Oakhampton, Rutherford, Telarah, Weston. 

Iu Lake Macquarie Shire: Argenton, Boolaroo, Spier’s Point, 
Teralba, Toronto, West Wallsend. 

In Tarro Shire : Hexham and Ash Island, Minmi, Morpeth Road, 
Pelaw Main, Stanford Merthyr, Tenambit. 


The Government Railways and Tramways properties, thirteen in number, 
are also served by the Board. 


The supply of water for the district is pumped from the Hunter River, 
about a mile and a half up stream from the Belmore Bridge, West Maitland. 
The pumping engines are situated above flood-level, on a In!] about 44 chains 
from the river. At the pumping station Shere 2 is a settling tank of 1,390,500 
gallons; also six filter-beds, 10,000 square feet each, and one of £5, 000 square 
fret, a clear-water tank of 589, 500 gallons capacity, and a storage reservoir 
of 172,408,100 gallons available capacity. The filtered water “is pumped 
from the clear-water tank into two summit reservoirs, one at Rutherford 
and one at Buttai. The former, connected by a 10-inch and 12-inch main, 
with a capacity of 500,000 gallons, supplies East Maitland, West Maitland, 
Morveth, Lorn, Bolwarra, Campbell’s Hill, Rutherford, and neighbouring 
places. Buttai Reservoir is fed by two rising mains, one a riveted steel 
pipe, 203 inches diameter, the other a 15-inch cast-iron main, 5% miles in 
length; it has a capacity of 1,150,000 gallons, and sup pies Newcastle and 
environs. Fifteen district reservoirs, which are supplied from Buttai, eleven 
by gravitation and four by repumping, receive water for distribution. 

The present system is being augmented by the construction of a dam of 
5,000,009,0C0 gallons capacity on the Chichester River at a point about 
60 miles north from Newcastle; the water will then be conveyed by a pipe 
with a delivery capucity of 8,000,000 gallons per day to the Buttai Reservoir. 
The completion of these works will assure to the people of Newcastle and 
district an ample supply of water of excellent quality for many years to-come. 
The length of the mains when the Board was established was 106 miles; 
at 30th June, 1921, it had been increased to 464 miles. 


Particulars relating to the water supply of the Board for 1911 and the past 
five years are given below. A water rate of 10d. in the £ is pavaltle on the 
assessed anil value of all properties over £12, but if valued at less than 
£12, the rate is 10s, per annum. The charge by meter is 2s. per 1,000 gatlous 
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and extra charges are inade for water used for other than doihesti¢ ptitposes, 
the tates on which setvices range from 10s. to 40s. per dimim. 


Year ended Properties aes Sees Average ey Puppy 
30th June. Supplied. Kone: Total. piaperiy. Pot Head, 
No. gallors. gallons. gallons. | gallons. 

i911 | 17,164 | 1 £49,900 675,214,000 | 108 21-5 
1917 22,604 | 3:495,336 |1,253,898;000 | 152 30°3 
1918 23,257 | 3,442,816 1,256,628,000 148 29°6 
1919 24,079 | 4,065,223 |1,483,807,000 | 169 | 33-8 
1920 24,864 | 4,319,414 /1,580,906,000 | 174 | hy 
1921 | 95,874 | 4,688,183 41,711, 187,000 | ast |. 860 


The funds necessary for the maintenance and management of the water 
supply and sewerage services, as well as the sum required to pay interest 
on the capital debt, are obtained by rates levied on the properties situated 
in the districts benefited by the systems. The valuations adopted by the 
Municipal Councils are generally wecepted by the Boatds as tho values on 
which to strike their special rates. Jn cases of heavy consumption of water, 
a charge is made according to the quantity used; but fixed charges are im- 
posed for .the use of water in certain trades and callings s for gardens, and 
for animals. The following table shows the financial positi tion for 1911 and 
the last five years :— 


Tam Satet | oHatioates, | evenue, | Expenditures) suited 
| a: £. £. | pet cant, 
1911 495,747 45,711 45; 420 3°55 
1917 704,305 78,040 64,434 544 
1918 | _—-882,064 80,607 69,933 4°43 
1919 | 939,685 | 91,204 76,297 4°76 
1920 1,045,504 | 97,469 88,488 | 3-98 
1921 1,472,074 | 116,520 | 106,194 3-10 


| 
U t 


* Including Interest and Instalments to Sinking Funds for Renewal of Works, 


MnTRoPOLITAN Srwmrace Wonrxs. 


The first Sewerage works at Sydne ey were begun in 1953;. and in 1899, 
the date of transfer to the. Board, there were. 704 miles of old city, sewers 
in existence. The original scheme was designed on the “combined ” 
system, by which street- surface water as well as sewape was removed... ‘The 
works comprised five main outfalls discharging into the harbour at Black- 
wattle Bay, Darling Harbonr, Sydney Cove, Fort Macquarie, and Woolloo- 
mooloo , Bay. The, “pollution of the harbour, consequent on these outlets, 
led to the appointment of a Commission of Tnquiry, and the result was the 
adoption of the present system, 
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This system consists of three main outfalls—the northern, sonthern, 
and western: the “northern discharges into the Pacific Ocean near Bo di, 
and the southern ‘and the western discharge into the sewage farm at Webb’ 8 
Grdnt, near Botany Bay. The northern system receives sewage from 
Waverley, Bondi, Woollahra, Double Bay, Darling Point, Rusheutter’ 8 
Bay, Elizabeth Bay, and parts of Woolloomooloo. 

The southern main outfall commences at a point on the north side of 
Cook’s River, near Botany Bay, and receives the drainage from’ Ale ria, 
Waterloo, Erskineville, ‘Newtown, and portions of the Surry Hills « : 
The inlet- house, into which the sewage passes, is fitted with | the 
machinery for straining the sludge, and “tor ejecting the flnid after filtration. 
Storm-water channels are also constructed at various points to carry off the 
superfluous water after heavy rainfalls. 

The western outfall starts at a receiving chamber in the Rockdale end of 
the sewage farm, ‘from which it runs to another cha amber about a quarter 
of a mile to the north- east of Muddy Creek, and thence to a penstock chamber 
at Marrickville on aqueducts over Wolli Creel ‘and Cook’s River. The 
latter chamber receives the discharges from the eastern, northern, and 
western branch sewers, and drains part of Marrickville, Petersham, Stanmore, 
Newtown, Leichhardt, Aimandale, Camperdown, Summer Hill, Ashfi eld, 
Canterbury, Enfield, Burwood, Five Dock, and Concord. A branch outfall 
has been constructed at ‘Coogee, which discharges i into the ocean, and gerves 
the districts of Randwick, Kensington, and Co oogee. On the northern side 
of the city extensive works have been completed : in the borough of North 
Sydney septic tanks were built in 1899 to deal with the sewage matter; at 
Middle Harbour, Mosman, and Manly provision has been made for "the 
sanitation of the districts, and a further extensive scheme is now in progress 

The length of sewers in the Metropolitan District and the houses served 
during 1911 and the last five years are shown below :— 


Year ended a Length Length of Length of Length of 
30th June. | aaa: cee pep arhielna verte Ventilated. 
No. miles, miles. | feet. miles. 
1911 108,012 825-20 48°85 | 376,900 795 
1917 | 135,588 1,085°45 59°55 | 475,474 1,030 
1918 | 139,777 1,113°34 60°07 479,464 1,039 
1919 141,798 1,131°72 60°11 | 484,798 1,052 
1920 ) 145,304 1,161°94 63°73 | 503,362 1,096 
1921 | 148,923 1,196 96 63°73 | 514,336 1,122 
| é : | : a 


The following statement of financial transactions relates to Metropolitan 
Sewerage during 1911 and the last five years :— 


<1 { 
P Net return; mee ey 
. | rking fter 
ehied Capital | Revenue. aeamit Interest. cave ] after paying 
: 30th June. CORE | ture. working lexpenses 2 and 
| | Cxpenses. |" interest. 
hes be 
£ £ £ | £_ |per cent. £ 
1911 | 4,496,290 | 234,208 | 79,636 | 159,070! 3°43 |(-) 4,498 
1917 | 6,722,313 | 387,333 138, 417 | 269, 723| 3°70 |(--) 20,807 
1918 | 6,870,927 | 429,668 | 147,444 | 283,661 4:10 ({-) 1,437 
1919 | 6,963,573 | 497,406 | 151,951 | 291,346) 4:96 |(+) 54,109 
1920 | 7,124,813 | 512, "621 | 1 202,360 | 328, 7939 | 4:39 (-) 17,978 
1921 | 7,829,632 | 615,615 229,441 | 341,675 | 5°26 |(+) 44,499 
| 
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The sewerage rate for the city of Sydney and the eastern suburbs up to 
1903 was 7d. in the £ on the assessed annual value, the northern and 
the western suburbs being rated at 1s., but in 1904 a uniform rate of 
11d. was imposed. In 1907 it was reduced to 10d. in the £, and in 1908 
to 94d., the latter being the rate ruling up to the 30th June, 1917; on the 
Ist July, 1917, it was increased to 10d., and a further increase to 11d. was 
made on lst July, 1918, and this rate continued during 1919, but from 
the Ist July, 1920, the amount levied was 12d. In addition to the sewerage 
rate already mentioned, storm-water drainage rates are imposed in certain 


proclaimed areas, the amounts ranging from 4d. to 7d. in the £ on the 
assessed annual value. 


NEWCASTLE AND SuBURBS SEWERAGE WorKS. 


The sewerage scheme for the Hunter District has its outfall at Merewether 
Gulf, some distance south from Newcastle. Two gravitation sewers which 
branch from the main, one at Merewether and the other in the city of New- 
castle, have been completed and transferred to the control of the Hunter 
District Water and Sewerage Board, also the reticulation sewers for the 
areas capable of being drained by gravitation. The districts served so far 
are Newcastle, Adamstown, Hamilton, Lambton, New Lambton, Merewether, 
Waratah, and Wickham. The following table shows information relating 
to sewers under the control of the Board in 1911 and during the last five 
years :— 


Beane |, roan caer. eget avais 
No. miles No. miles. 

1911 1,465 29°91 285 | 17-68 

1917 8,284 103-10 815. | ~—-:103-10 

\ 1918 9,333 i 11750 | 819 117°50 
1919 10,365 | 123-00 830 123-00 

1920 11,338 =| 132-90 | 835 132-90 

1921 12,218 | 147°50 841 147°50 


The particulars of cost, revenue, and expenditure in the same years are 


shown below :— 


Vorki t profit 
7 Capital belinley Net return mee Voss ( ay 
tor i cost—- Rev ture Inti t. atter after paying 
wage Fund). exPEnBene interest. 

| i 

£  £ £ | £ | per cent. £ 
1911 | 170,151 8,975 4,217 2,902 2°79 |(+) 1,856 
1917 | 454,638 | 21,408 | 12,051 | 14,512 2°05 |(—) 5,155 
1918 | 475,239 | 24,215 | 13,806 | 18,831 | 2°17 |(-) 8,482 
1919 | 514,953 | 26,721 | 14,607 | 20,383 2°35 \(—) 8,269 
1920 553,836 © 28,050 | 17,683 | 22,945 1:87 ({ - )12,576 
1921 590,750 | $2,164 | 23,256 | 25,328 1°84 |(—)14,420 

i i 


The sewerage rate of 1s. in the £ on the annual rental value came into 


force on Ist January, 1909, and this was the rate ruling in 1920, 
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Water anD SEWERAGE SERVICES. 


The position of the combined Water and Sewerage services of the Metro- 
politan and of the Hunter Districts for the five years ended 30th June, 
1921, are shown below. The figures for the Metropolitan District include 
the Richmond and the Wollongong water supply systems, the accounts of 
which were both formerly kept separate, and the working expenses for the 
Hunter District include the instalment paid to Sinking Fund for reconstruction 
of renewable works. 


i 
} Net return] Net profit 
| A Interest after | after paying 
ee on paying working 
P "| Capital. | werking |expenses and 
| | expenses, interest. 


Year . ~ 
ended (Capital Cost. 
30th June. 


Revenue. 


Metropolitan District. 
l £ £ £ £ [per cent. £ 


1917 | 14,701,437 | 866,623] 320,504 584,382 3-71 |( —)38,263 
1918 | 15,343,627 | 953,648] 342,892 | 627,377, 3°98 |(+)16,621 
1919 | 15,863,964 |1,124,693| 371,273 | 669,232 | 4°75 84,188 
1920 | 16,709,536 |1,177,596| 493,978 | 761,410 | 4°09 |(—)77,792 


1921 | 17,662,884 |1,471,366] 576,739 | 815,565 5°07 | _ 79,062 
‘Hunter District. 


1917; 1,188,943 | 99,448, 51,746 39,251] 4°12 8,451 
1918 | 1,307,803 | 104,822] 57,611; 45,019] 3-61 2,192 
1919 | 1,454,638 | 117,925| 61,099 50,188{ 3°91 6,638 


1920 | 1,599,340 | 125,519 | 73,554) 53,680 | 3°25 (—) 3,595 


1921 | 2,062,864 | 148,484 | 91,894| 60,884] 2-74 i(—) 4,294 


(—) Denotes net loss. i 


Grarton anp Sourn Grarron Water Boar. 


The Grafton and South Grafton Water Board was constituted in 1918, 
and although administered by the Municipalities of Grafton and South 
Grafton, its accounts are kept separate. During the year ended 31st 
December, 1920, the expenditure of the Board amounted to £4,014, of which 
£3.269 were interest payable on the capital debt to the Government, and the 
income amounted to £5,631, showing a profit of £1,617. The capital debt 
at the end of the year was £81,665, against which the Board held assets to 
the value of £87,180, other liabilities amounted to £5,515, making a total 
liability of £81,735. It will thus be seen that there was an excess of assets of 
£5,445. 

Roaps, BrrpeEs, AND FERRIES. 

Main roads in New South Wales were first formed to connect the towns 
of Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and Penrith with Sydney. All access 
to the interior of the country was considered barred by the apparently 
insurmountable sandstone precipices rising on the farther stde of the N epean, 
and until the year 1813 no effort to cross the mountains was attended with 
success. In that year Blaxland, Lawson, and Wentworth succeeded in 
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crossing the range, and discovered the rich pastures of the Bathurst Plains. 
Shortly after thei return the construction of a track was begun, and the 
Great Western 1 r ‘was Com leted. as far as Bathurst on 21st January, 1815. 

‘The access to the ‘fertile ands surrounding Bathurst, by means of this 
mountain road, gave such an impetus to settlement that it was found im- 
possible to “keep pace in the matter of road- making with the demands of the 
settlers. ‘The autliorities, therefore, for many years confined their attention 
tothe maintenance of roads already constructed, and extended them in 
the direction of the principal centres of settlement. Had the progress 
of scttlement subsequent to 1850 been as slow as that of the preceding 
years, this system would have sufficed; such, however, was not the case. 
The discovery of gold completely altered the ‘circumstances, and during 
the period of excitement and change which followed, so many new roads 
were opened, and traffic increased 6 such dn extent, that the general con- 
dition of the public highways was by no means good. The modern system 
of road-making may be said to have begun in the year 1857, consequent on 
the creation of the Roads Department: ‘it was not, however, until 1864 that 
the whole of the rodds, both’ main and subordinate, received consideration 
by the Government. 


The principal main roads are :— 

Northern Road—ength, 405 miles, from one to Maryland, on the 
Queensland border. 

Western Road— length, 518 miles, from Sydusy: through Bathurst, 
and. many other important townships, to the Darling River, at 
Bourke. 

Southern Road—length, 385 miles, from Sydney, through Goulburn, and 
other important townships to the Murray River to Albury. 

South Coast Road—length, 250 miles from Campbelltown, through Coal 
Cliff, and along the South Coast generally, as far as Bega, whence 
it extends’ as a minor road to the southern limits of the ‘State. 


"The roads have not so great an importance as they possessed before the 
opening of the railways, which for the greater part follow the direction of the 
main roads, and attract nearly all the through traffic. Thus many roads 
on which heavy expenditure has taken place have been more or less super- 
seded, and the opening of new roads has been rendered necessary to act as 
feeders to the rales ‘from outlying districts. : 


. Control of Roads and Bridges. 


Prior to 1906, when the Local Government Act came into effect, the 
State ‘was divided into road districts, each of which was placed under the 
ip ‘vision of An officer directly responsible to the Commissioner for Roads. 
These officers had under their care the greater part of the roads and bridges 
of the’ State’ outisde ‘the incorporated areas, as well as a portion of thiose 
within sucli’ limits. The road trusts had the supervision of the expenditure 
of cértain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts chiefly of minor 
jmportance, as well as some important roads in the vicinity of the Metropolis, 


~The administration of the works under the control of the Roads and 
Britlges Department (with the exception of those in the, unincorpgrated 
areas’ of the Western Division, and certain bridges and ferries proclaimed 
*“ natiorial works ’ *) was transferred by the operation of the Local Govern- 
aant ‘Act to the shires and municipal’ councils. 
The Act authorises payments by way of endowment to municipalities 
and shires, the minimum endowment payable to shires being fixed at 
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£150,000 per annum, to be distributed in accordance with a classification 
made every thitd year. The Minister may withhold payment of endowment 
from a council if his requirements in respect of main roads are not satisfied. 

Between 1906 and 1912 the amount of endowment allotted to shires 
rose from £150,000 to £360,000 approximately, but the expenditure on 
the important roadways has not been sufficient to maintain them in a 
serviceable condition. It was decided, therefore, to amend the conditions 
under which Government assistance is granted, by reducing the amount 
of general endowment, and distributing an additional sum as a special 
endowment for the upkeep of the main roads. , 


Length of Roads. 


The length of roads under Government control on 30th June, 1906, prior 
to the transfer to the councils, was 48,311 miles, while 195 miles were under 
the care of road trusts, and 1,338 miles within the municipal areas were 
subsidised by the Government, making a total of 49,844 miles. There 
were also about 8,000 miles of roads and streets belonging to the municipal 
councils. Since 1906, statistics of roads, streets, bridges, and public ferries 
have been collected triennially, the date of the latest available returns being 
1921. In that year the length of roads in the State was, approximately, 
101,698 miles, of which 58 miles were controlled by the Government, 10,187 
miles by the municipalities, 85,458 miles by the shires, and 5,995 miles 
were in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division. The nature of 
these roads may be seen in the following statement :— 


| Metalled, 


i Sebenaen Formed | Cleared : Natural 
Divisions. | . ae a ae ale: | 3 nly. j Pei é Total. 
——_—-—--. os A ype reer aan fk: oe ered aon re _ i z — 
, | : ' 
miles. miles. | miles. | miles, |. miles. 
National 2.000 eae, 40 16 2 ee | 58 
Municipalities ... ix 4,474 1,912 | 2,162 | 1,639 | 10,187 
Shires aks eh be 17,216 12,200 | 26,588 | 29,504 85,458 
Western Division ... | 173 147 3,435; 2,240 5,995 
aie aa 
Total... a 21,903 14,275 | 32,137 33,383 | 101,698 
| 


Bridges and Ferries. 
Many of the earliest bridges erected in the State were built of stone, and 
are still in existence. Those erected in the period following the extension of 
settlement to the interior were principally of timber, and have since been , 
replaced after an average life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the 
large bridges of recent date are of iron and steel, and some of them have been 
erected under difficult engineering conditions, owing to the peculiarity of the 
river flow in certain parts of the country. The Councils are now empowered 
to control these bridges, with the exception of those classified as National. 
works, which may be transferred by the Government at any time to the 
Council. 
On 1st January, 1907, the bridges of 20 feet span and over, including 
those in course of construction, numbered 3,575. Of these, 256 bridges, with 
an aggregate length of 101,416 feet, which, by reason of their cost, size, and 
extra-local importance, constitute a strain on the resources of the local 
councils, were proclaimed as ‘ national works,’ to be maintained by the 
Government. 
* 64725—D 
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Where local conditions and limited traffic have not favoured the erection 
of a bridge, a punt or ferry has been introduced. The most important ferries 
which are worked otherwise than by hand, have been proclaimed as national 
setvices. Prior to Ist December, 1907, it was the practice to charge a 
small fee for ferry transit; but on that date tolls were abolished, and public 
ferries are now free. 

The particulars of the bridges, culverts, and ferries of the State for the 
year 1920-21 are shown below :— 


Bridges span: 20 feet Culverts. | Ferries, 
Classification. i a i = 
| Number. Length. Number. Length, Number. 
pieemns, : 
7 ft. ft. 
National Works ae wee sa 283 108,631 eee pe 23 
Municipalities ia wnt we 746 41,262 4,567 | 248,894 26 
Shires ... ose he ats | 8,627 223,126 35,287 | 341,776 175 
Western Division (uninco-porated) | 99 13,602 340 4,573 6 
| ee eee Ne os St or a eee] 
Total we eee) 4,754 | 386,621 | 40,294 | 590,237 230 
i “ 


Government Expenditure on Roads, Bridges, ete. 

Although the main roads have been superseded largely by the railways, 
they are still the sole means of communication throughout a large part 
of the interior, and serve as valuable feeders to the railway system. No 
revenue is derived directly from roads, but their indirect advantages to’ the 
country are very great. 

In view of the transfer of the administration of roads and bridges, with 
the ‘exception of those noted previously, from State to local goverment 
control, the following return will be of interest. It shows the Government 
expenditure on works of a local character, such as roads, bridges, punts, 
ferties, public watering-places, etc., in various periods from 1905 to 1921. 


{ : oe % 7 { 
! | Endowments and Grants, including = | 
, Expenditure i 


Year gnd ed ss _ Main Roads. . le Total 
30t! a a Dp, ure, 
vs 1 paket Shires, | Municipati- Total, « Gekpea os 
aoe Lanes Baby Lo ties. “al Jed “ 
£ £ £ £ | £ 
1965 495,672 bee | 7,048 7,048 502,720 
1915 175,726 288,053 40,314 328,367 504,093 
1920 160,679 | 296,511 | 56,366 352,877 513,556 
1921 212,407 316,180 108,353 |. 424,533 636,940 


Parks AND RecREATION RESERVES. 

It has always been the policy of the State to provide the residents of 
wuhicipalities atid shires with parks and reserves for public recreation. 
The city of Sydney contains within its boundaries a large extent of parks, 
squares, and public gardens, and suburban municipalities also are well 
served. : 

Full details regarding parks and recreation reserves in the city and 
sabtirbs of Sydney will be found in the part ‘ Social Condition” of this 
Folume. 

In countty districts, reserves have been proclaimed as temporary commons, 
and considerable ateas have been dedicated from time to time as permancnt 
commons attached to inland townships, which are otherwise well provided 
with parks and reserves within their boundaries. 
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RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS. 


Tux management of the State Railways and Tramways is in the hands 
‘of a Chief Commissioner and three Assistant Commissioners, the duties of 
the latter being allotted by the Governor upon the recommendation of the 
Chief Commissioner. The third Commissionership is at present vacant. 


On 26th September, 1855, the first railway line, 14 miles in length, was 
opened for traffic between Sydney and Parramatta, and communication was 
established between Newcastle and East Maitland on 11th April, 1857. 


The progress in construction of the State railways of New South Wales 
may be traced in the table given below, the figures covering the period ending 
on 30th June, 1921. Included in the mileage are the Campbelltown-Camden, 
and Yass tramways, which are worked with the railways. 


. Opened during | Total opened at 7 Opened i ned 

Period. the period. . end of Varied. Period. peaiekic 7 ey eae 

miles, miles, | miles, miles. 
1855-9 i 55 55 1895-9 205 2,706 
1860-4 H 88 143 1900-4 575 3,281 
1865-9 { 178 318 1905-9 342 3,623 
1870-4 85 403 1910-14 344 3,967 
1875-9 331 734 1915-19 858 4,825 
1880-4 884 1,618 ( 1920 190 5,015 
1885-9 ; 558 2,171 1921 28 5,043 
1890-4 330 2,501 


_In addition to the mileage shown above there were at 30th June, 1921, 
1,005 miles of sidings and crossovers. : 


The progress of the State railways can be gauged fairly by comparing 
the population and area of territory to each mile of line epen for traffic 
at different periods. In 1900 the average population per mile of line was 
482, and in 1921 it was 414. The decrease in the area of territory to each 
mile of line open has been very rapid, ranging from 4,434 square miles in 
1860 to 61 square miles in 1921. The following statement shows the exten- 
sion of railway facilities since 1860 :— 


Population to each Kereat h Mid Population to each Area ti h Mil 

Year. me sae ere eos ae 7 Year. Mile Lei Perrin S onen.. 7 
No. sq. miles. No. sq. miles, 
1860 4,979 4,434 |) 1805 501 123 
1865 2,861 2,170 - 1900 482 110 
1870 1,471 916 1905 443 95 
1875 1,360 710 1910 443 85 
1880 881 366 1915 455 75 
1885 548 179 1920 406 62 
1890 523 142 1921} 414 61 
J} 
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Dup.icaTIon oF LINEs. 


In addition to increasing the facilities by the construction of new lines, 
provision for the rapidly extending traffic is being made by the duplication 
of existing main lines. 

_ Works now in progress will duplicate the western line to Orange, 196 

miles from Sydney; the southern to Cootamundra, 267 miles; and the 
South Coast line to Wollongong, 48 miles. The northern line has been 
duplicated as far as Singleton, and it is intended to continue the duplica- 
tion to Werris Creek. 

The following statement shows the length of line laid with one or more 
tracks at intervals since 30th June, 1900 :-—- 


At 30th June. Single. Double, Triple. Quadruple. Total. 
miles. miles. miles. miles, miles. 
1900 ‘| 2,644 1588 ms 84 2,811} 
1905 3,079} 193 . 8} 3,2808 
1910 3,393 2414 HM 83 3,643 
1915 83,6924 |° 406} 8 273 4,1343 
1920 4,405 567 1k 354* 5,015 
1922 4,428 572 7k 353* 5,043 


* Includes 1 mile 9 chains with five tracks. 


RaILway Systems. 


The railways of the State are divided into three branches, each constituting 
a separate system. 


Southern Lines. 


The southern system has several offshoots serving the most thickly- 
populated districts, and places the capital cities, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
and Perth in direct communication. 

Numerous branches traverse the fertile Riverina district. From Culcairn 
there are two branch lines, one connecting with Corowa on the Murray 
River, and the other with Holbrook; from The Rock a line extends to 
Oaklands, and from Wagga Wagga a branch to Humula has been extended 
to Tumbarumba, and from Henty a branch extends to the Rand. From 
Junee a branch runs to Narrandera, where it bifurcates, one branch extéend- 
ing westerly to the town of Hay and the other in a southerly direction to 
connect with the Victorian railways at Tocumwal. From Cootamundra a 
southerly branch carries the line to Tumut, while an off-shoot is being made 
from Gilmore to Batlow; another branch, in a north-westerly direction, 
carries the line through Temora and Wyalong to Cudgellico, and a branch 
is under construction from Barmedman to Rankin’s Springs. A branch 
line from Temora extends to Griffith, in the Murrumbidgee hrigation Area, 
and a line connecting Griffith with Yanko and Hillston is being laid. From 
Stockinbingal, between Cootamundra and Temora, a cross-country line 
connects with the western system at Forbes. 


From Murrumburrah a branch has been constructed to Blayney, on the 
western line, and from Koorawatha, on this connecting line, a branch joins 
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Grenfell with the railway system, and there is a branch line from Cowra 
to Canowindra, which is being extended to Eugowra. From Galong there 
is a branch to Burrowa. 


Nearer the metropolis, a branch from Goulburn to Nimmitabel and Bombala 
brings the rich pastoral district of Monaro into direct communication with the 
metropolis. From Goulburn also a branch line has been opened to Crookwell. 


A small offshoot from the main southern line joins Campbelltown with 
Camden, and on the main suburban section of the southern system there are 
branch lines from Clyde to Carlingford, and from Lidcombe to Regent’s 
Park. 


The South Coast, or Illawarra line, which forms part of the southern 
system, has been constructed to Bomaderry (Nowra), connecting the metro- 
polis with the coastal district of Illawarra, which is rich in coal and con- 
tributes largely to the milk supply of the metropolis. From the Illawarra 
line a branch extends between Sydenham and Bankstown, with Liverpool 
as the objective. 


Western Lines. 


The western system of railways extends from Sydney over the Blue 
Mountains, and has its terminus at Bourke, a distance of 51] miles. Leaving 
the mountains, the western line throws out a branch from Wallerawang to 
Mudgee and Coonabarabran, which is being extended to join the north- 
western branch of the northern system at Burren Junction, and enters the 
Bathurst Plains, connecting with the metropolis the rich agricultural lands 
of the Bathurst, Orange, and Wellington districts. 


At Blayney, as before stated, the western line is joined with the southern 
system by a branch line to Murrumburrah; from Orange a branch runs through 
Parkes to Condobolin; an extension from Condobolin to Broken Hill, a 
distance of 373 miles, has been commenced, and has been completed as far 
as Trida. A section from Menindee to Broken Hill has been laid. At Bogan 
Gate a branch line has been opened to Tottenham with two short extensions 
to the Mount Royal Mine and the Caroline Mine. Further west, branch 
lines extend from Dubbo to Coonamble, from Nevertire to Warren, and 
from Nyngan to the important mining district of Cobar. A line joining 
Dubbo with Molong is being laid. There is a connecting line from Narro- 
mine, on the main western line, via Parkes to Forbes, which is connected 
with Stockiubingal on the southern line. From Byrock a line branches 
off to Brewarrina. A line from Dubbo connects with the Wallerwang- 
Coonabarabran branch at Merrygoen, and a connecting line between this 
branch and the main northern line is under construction. 


The western system includes also a short line from Blacktown to Windsor 
and Richmond, and a branch has been built from Craboon to Coolah. 


Northern Lines. 


The northern system originally commenced at Newcastle, bit a counect- 
ing line crosses the Hawkesbury River by means of the Hawkesbury Bridge, 
thus making Sydney the centre of the whole of the railway systems of the 
State, and affording direct communication between the five State capital 
cities of Perth, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, a distance of 
3,476 miles. 


The northern system has a branch from Tamworth to Barraba, and there is 
a north-westerly branch from Werris Creek, via Narrabri and Moree, to 
Inverell, placing the Namoi and Gwydir districts in direct communication 
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with the ports of Newcastle and Sydney. A branch runs from Moree to 
Mungindi, on the border of the State of Queensland. There is also u branch 
line from Narrabri to Walgett, with a further branch at Burren Junction to 
Collarenebri East. 

From Muswellbrook a branch has been constructed to Merriwa, a distance 
of 51 miles. There is a short line connecting Newcastle with the tourist 
district of Lake Macquarie, and another line runs from Hast Maitland to 
Morpeth. 

At West Maitland the North Coast railway branches from the main 
_ northern line; the construction is now proceeding in sections to meet a line 
which connects Murwillumbah, on the Tweed River, with Grafton, on the 
Clarence River; the sections from West Maitland to. Macksville, from Raleigh 
to Coft’s Harbour, and from -Glenreagh to Grafton have been opened for 
trafic. On the Murwillumbah-Grafton line there is a. branch from Casino 
to Kyogle. To provide an outlet for the produce of the fertile Dorrigo 
district, a branch of the North Coast line, from Dorrigo to Glenreagh, has 
been commenced. A short line, 13 miles in length, branches off the main 
worthern line at Hornsby, and connects with the north shore of Port Jackson 
at Milson’s Point, whence pastongers's are conveyed to the city by Sommnodious 
ferry steamers. 


Goods Lines. 


A short line from the Central Station at Sydney connects with the wharves 
at Darling Harbour, and a line has been constructed from the stock saleyards 
at Flemington on the main suburban line to the Abattoirs at Homebush 
Bay; these lines are used for goods and live-stock only. 

On account of the rapid growth of the traffic it has been found necessary 
to provide a means of access to the wharves, independent of the Central 
Station, by the construction of a line from Flemington to join the Sydenham- 
‘Bankstown branch of the South Coast line at Campsie, and a line from 
Wardell-road, also on this branch, to Darling Island, with a new shipping 
-depdt at Glebe Island. 

An extension from Sydenham has been commenced to serve the important 
manutacturing district’ of Botany. 


Commonwealth Railways in New South Wales. 


A short railway, 5 miles in length, has been constructed from Queanbeyan, 
on the Cooma-Bombala branch, to connect Canberra, the Federal Capital, 
with the State railway system. A trial survey of a line from Canberra to 
Yass has been made. 

Under the Seat of Government Acceptance Act the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has the right to construct a line from Canberra to Jervis Bay, 140 
miles; a preliminary survey of the route has been made. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS. 


The work of converting the lines from steam to electricity has so far been 
confined to the suburban system from Sydney to Belmore. The preliminary 
works, such as widening platforms and tracks, forming subways and roads, 
superstructure of bridges, &c., are well advanced. 


SYDNEY AND SUBURBAN PASSENGER SERVICE. 


A portion of the passenger traffic between Sydney and suburbs is con- 
ducted by suburban railways and ferry services, but the tramways form the 
most important means of communication. 
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The railway suburban traffic is conducted principally on the main trunk 
-ine, which runs in a westerly direction from Sydney to Granville, where 
the main southern and western railway systems separate; the northern 
system branches off at Strathfield (8 miles from Sydney). The South Coast 
railway, which has a branch from Sydenham (3 miles) to Bankstown (11 
miles), brings passengers from the suburbs situated south of Sydney on 
the western shore of Botany Bay. The passengers travelling by these lines, 
however, are served by trams running through the city streets from the 
Central Station to Circular Quay. 

The populous suburbs of the north-western, central, and eastern divisions 
of the metropolitan area are served entirely by the tramways. On the north 
shore of Port Jackson there is a railway to connect the ferry service at 
Milson’s Point with Hornsby on the main northern line; with this exception 
all the passengers from the northern suburbs connect by tramway at various 
points with the ferry services to the Circular Quay. 

On account of the expansion of the commercial interests of New South 
Wales, and the consequent growth of population in and around Sydney, 
where the trade of the State is centralised, the tramway system has been 
extended steadily, but the requirements of suburban traffic are gradually 
outgrowing the capacity of the main city thoroughfares, which were not origi- 
nally designed. for-this class of traffic. Thus the extension of the tramway 
system, combined. with the increase in the mercantile vehicular traffic, has. 
resulted in a state of congestion in some of the city streets that demands 
remedy. The urgent necessity is now recognised of supplying a more effec- 
tive method of dealing with the rapidly increasing traffic than is possible 
under any system of surface tramways. 


City Raiiway. 


The city railway.was commenced in 1916, but was suspended upon the 
cancellation of the Norton Griffiths contract in May, 1917. The original 
design included the city railway, with two up and two down tracks forming 
a loop round the city, the total length being 16 miles 52 chains of single track, 
of which 8 miles 66 chains are below ground; the Eastern Suburbs Railway, 
double track throughout of a total length of 8 miles of single track; and 
the Western Suburbs Railway, double track throughout, connecting with the 
main suburban line between Stanmore and Petersham Stations, the total 
length being 5 miles 44 chains of single track. The estimated cost, exclusive 
of land resumption, was £6,400,000. 

In March, 1922, operations. were resumed by the Government, and con- 
siderable progress has been made in the preliminary work of excavation in 
connection with the first section from St. James Square to Belmore Park. 


GRADIENTS OF RAILWAYS. 


In many cases the railways of New South Wales pass through mountainous 
country, and have been constructed with a large proportion of steep gradients, 
sone of the heaviest being situated on the trunk lines. 

In the southern system, the line at Roslyn, near Crookwell, reaches an 
altitude of 3,225 feet above sea level; and at Nimmitabel, on the Goulburn 
to Bombala railway, the height is 3,503 feet. In the western system, at 
Newnes Junction, on the Blue Mountains, a height of 3,503 feet is attained ; 
and on the northern line the highest port 4,473 feet, is reached at Ben 
Lomond. 

Numerous deviations have been made during recent years in order to 
secure easier grades and curves, with the result that considerable economy 
in working and expedition in traffic have been effected. 
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The following statement shows the number of miles on different gradients 
in June, 192] :— 


Gradients. Southern System. | Western System. | Northern System. Total. 

lin miles. miles. miles. miles. 
18 +0 30 3) ces he 34 
31,, 40 494 613 33 144 
41,, 50 664 51 85} 2022 
51 ,, 60 584 754 592 1934 
61 ,, 70 523 593 Bre 151 
71,, 80 } 169} 1034 162 4354 
81 ,, 90 | 414 444 454 1314 
91 ,, 100 113} 146 S74 3464 
101 ,, 150 174 1883 152 1 515 
151 ,, 200 1043 934 u 2843 
201 ,, 250 544 ‘ 54} 42 1504 
251 ,, 300 74k 853 625 2293 
301 ,, level 749 7894 683} 2,2214 

Total xi 1,7104 1,7534 1,538} 5, 0024 


The above table is exclusive of the Gacchament line from Bisken Hil to 
Tarrawingee, measuring 39 miles 41 chains, and that at Wollongong of 1 mile 
8 chains. 


Cost oF Rartway CoNnsTRUCTION. 


The average cost per mile open for traffic of the Government Railway lines» 
excluding expenditure for rolling stock, machinery, furniture, and workshops 
and stores, has been £12,746—an amount which is by no means high, con- 
sidering the character of some parts of the country through which the lines 
have been carried, and the cost of labour. 


The amount expended. on rolling stock, etc., to 30th June, 1921, was 
£18,228,195, viz.:—Rolling stock, £14,567,278; machinery, £1,146,058; 
workshops, £955,955; furniture, £10;904; and stores advance account, 
£1,548,000. The total capital expenditure amounted to £82,304,194, an 
average of £16,321 per mile. The growth of the capital expenditure may be 
seen in the following table :— 


. ital expend Total capital : ital expended Total capital 

Period. en eiere re baetiee e end Period. athe period. oe ened end 
[ 4 if 
£ | £ | £ £ 

1855-9 1,278,416 | 1,278,416 1895-9 2,137,005 37,992,276 
1860-4 1,353,374 | 2,631,790 1900-4 4,296,241 42,288,517 
1865-9 2,049,539 | 4,681,329 1905-9 5,324,149 47,612,666 
1870-4 2,163,217 6,844,546 1910-14 13,652,203 61,264,869 
1875-9 3,561,949 10,406,495 1915-19 15,336,722 76,601,591 
1880-4 9,673,643 20,080, 138 1920 2,717,326 79,318,937 
1885-9 9,759,029 29,839,167 1921 2,985,277 | 82,304,194 
1890-4 6,016,104 35,855,271 : 


Of the £82,304,194 expended to E0th June, 1921, an amount of £659,930 
has been provided from the Consolidated Revenue of the State, leaving a 
balance of £81,644,264 which has been raised by the issue of debentures 
and other stock. The net revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1921, after 
paying working expenses, was £3,234,528, ‘phic gave a eretaey of 4-01 per 
cent. upon the total capital expenditure. 
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WorRKING EXPENSES AND EARNINGS. 


While the primary object of State railway construction has been to pro- 
mote settlement, apart from consideration of the profitable working of tke 
lines, the principle has nevertheless been kept in view that the railways 
should be self-supporting. 

A statement of the working expenses and earnings of the railways during 
the year ended 30th June, 1921, is shown below :— 


Working Expenses. | Earnings. 
£ 
Maintenance of Way, Works, Passengers a .. 5,736,256 
and Buildings ... ein ... 1,807,964 | Mails, Parcels, Horses, "Re. ies 647,775 
Locomotive Power a w+. 4,474,086 — 
Greasing and Oiling Carriages Total Coaching... ies 6,384, 031 
and Waggons ... w+ 13,149 Se 
Carriage and Waggon | Repairs Refreshment Rooms... w. 455,212 
and Renewals we 972,347 
Traffic Expenses .. is ... 2,992,003 | Goods— 
Compensation... ast «. 87,408 Merchandise ... sea .. 4,197,080 
General Charges ... a0 w. 828,971 Live Stock... wai .. 1,074,549 
Refreshment Rooms _..,. see. 893,963 Wool ... a ag .. 357,562 
Gratuities, ke... oe ais 5,787 Minerals ag A .. 1,641,665 
Fire Insurance Fund eas 7,000 
os Total Goods ... ... 7,270,856 
11,032,678 
Rents a as sis rf 83,955 
Balance, Net Earnings ... .. 8,234,527 Miscellaneous... ese es 73,151 
Total .. .£14,267,205 Total ... £14,267, 205 


The expenditure on locomotive power amounted to 41 per cent. of the 
total; traffic expenses to 27 per cent.; and maintenance of way, works, and 
buildings to 16 per cent. Of the earnings, 40 per cent. was derived from 
the carriage of passengers, 5 per cent. from mails, parcels, &c., 3 per cent. 
from refreshment. rooms, and 51 per cent. from the conveyance of goods. 

As the carriage of goods and live stock constitutes the principal source of 
railway revenue, the earnings fluctuate in each year in accordance with the 
type of seasons experienced in the agricultural and pastoral districts. In 
unfavourable seasons the carriage of fodder and the transfer of live stock 
at reduced rates cause a diminution in the earnings, and at the same time 
an increase in the working expenses. The extension of the lines into sparsely 
settled districts also causes an increase in the proportion of working expenses 
to total earnings, as several of these lines carn little more than cost of 
maintenance. ¥ 

The following table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and the 
proportion of the expenditure to ‘receipts, in stated years from 1890 up to 
30th June, 1921 :— 


at f 0 sion cf 
ta ion o' ‘ rT 
diac enth Gross Working Forking entrant | _ Gross | Working evorking 
June, Earnings. Expenses. bel aan June. 1 Earnings. | Expenses. phere 
0 gross i 0 gross 
earnings. | earnings, 
i £ £ per cent. | £ £ per cent. 
1890 2,633,086 | 1,665,835 | 63°3 1910 5,485,715 | 3,276,409 | 597 
1895 2,878,204 1,642,589 571 - 1915 7,616,511 ) 5,311,162 69°7 
1900 3,163,572 1,844,520 583 1920 13,083,847 9,570,984 73.2 
1905 | 3,684,016 | 2,216,442 | 60-2 1921 | 14,267,205 | 11,032,678 | 77:3 
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The working expenses during the year ended 30th June, 1921, represented 
77-3 per cent. of the gross earnings. In 1907 the proportion was 53-0 per 
cent., the lowest siuce the control of the railways was vested in Commis- 
sioners, but the percentage has risen steadily since that year, the increase 
in 1920 and 1921 being due mainly to advances in the salaries and wages 
of the staff, in the prices of coal‘and other necessary materials, additional 
payments for rates on railway properties under the Local. Government Act, 
1919, and to other items. © 


The following table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and net 
earnings per train mile and per average mile open at five yearly intervals 
from 1900 onwards :—- 


: Per train mile, | . Per average mile open, 
Year 7 er | 
cat Gross Working Net Gross Working | Net 
A Earnings. Expenses, Earnings. . Earnings. - Expenses. Earnings. 
d. d. d. £ £ £ 
1900 85°36 49°77 35°59 1,139 664 475 
1905 | 84°46 50°82 33°64 1,123 676 447 
1910 | 85°12 50°84 34°28 1,513 904 609 
1915 89°52 62:42 27°10 ; 1,877 1,809 . 568 
1920 137°51 100°59 36°92 | 2,635 1,927 . 708 
1921 150°23 J16-17 34°06 | 2,843 2,198 645 


‘Net Earnines anv Interest on CAPITAL. 


The net revenue from railways for the year ended 30th June, 1921, was 
£3,234,527, while the capital expended on lines open for traffic to that date 
was £82,304,194, including £659,930 paid from consolidated revenue. The 
amount thus available to meet the interest charges on the capital expended 
represents a return of 4-01 per cent. The following table shows the net 
earnings and the interest returned on the total capital expended on railways, 
including the cost of construction and Sanent for the year 1890 and 
subsequent periods :— 


Weak gatel | et marningn, | greetion | Year gnded | ot camnngs, | ert 
; £ per cent, ' £0 per cent, 
1890 967,251 3°17 1910 2,209,306 4°58 
1895 1,235,615 33h _ 1915 2,305,349 3°60 
1900 1,319,052 3°43 \ 1920 _ 28,512,863 448 
1905 1,467,574 3°40 1921 3,234,527 4:01 


The table below shows the rate of interest returned on the capital expen- 
diture for each of the years since 1912, with the amount by which such 
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return falls short of or exceeds the actual rate of interest payable on the 
cost of construction., The rate of return on capital represents the interest 
on the gross cost of the lines :— 


Y Interest Actual rate of | ga; | Y Thterest Actual rate of | gy; 
ended returned on pie est aC) | ended ratieced on interest gs 
80th June.) Capital. | pease espe, |Loss (—). ||30th June.| Capital. ] pPAO SST | Loss (—). 
per cent. per cent, |per cent. per cent. percent. [per cent. 
1912 4°41 3°60 +0°81 1917 3°50 4°09 — 0°59 
1913 3°76 | 3°49 +027 1918 4°10 417 — 0°07 
1914 3°87 | 3°67 +0°20 1919 4°03 4°10 , —0°07 
1915 3°60 3°67 — 0°07 1920 4°48 4°30 + 0:18 
1916 345 | 3°78 ~ 0°33 1921 4-01 — 4°42 - 0°41 


The railway being owned by the State, public opinion at once demands 
a reduction in freights and fares when the net earnings are much in excess 
of the interest requirements; substantial reductions were made in 1911 and 
1912, but passenger fares and goods rates have been increased considerably 
since June, 1913. : 


Coacuine axnp Goons TRAFFIC. 

For the first ten years after the opening of the first railway in New South 
Wales the larger part of the earnings was obtained from the passenger 
traffic, no doubt owing to the fact that the first lines were entirely suburban. 
It was not until the line crossed the mountains and opened up the interior 
that the proportions changed, and the goods traffic became the principal 
source of revenue. 

The following table gives the proportion of earnings from the coaching 
and goods traffic at intervals since 1890. The percentages shown for coaching 
include earnings from miscellaneous sources and rents, and therefore differ 
slightly from those stated on a previous page :— 


Proportion of Total Earnings. Proportion of Total Earnings. 
Year ended j Year ended N 
30th June. Ccntingee: Goods ann Live 30th June. Coaching, &e. Goods end Live 
| 
u 
per cent, | percent, | per cent. | per cent. 
1890 40:2 59°8 1910 39°9 60°1 
1895 35°5 64°5 1915 44'7 553 
1900 38°8 61:2 1920 47°7 52°3 
1905 39-9 60:1 1921 488 51-2 


Coaching Traffic. 
The following table shows the number of passenger journeys and the 
receipts from coaching traffic since 1890 :— 


: a eds Per head of population. 
Year ended Passenger _—! ey apurdasia 
30th June. Journeys, | ae ar coaching Passenger [ees Earnings from 
| | Journeys. Coaching Traffic. 
No. £ | No. s. d. 
1890 17,071,945 1,041,607 15°8 19 3 
1895 19,725,418 1,001,107 15°9 16 2 
1900 26,486,873 1,195,496 19°7 17 6 
1905 35,158,150 1,428,190 24°4 19.10 
1910 53,644,271 2,124,292 33°6 26 7 
1915 88,774,451 3,315, 294 47°1 35 2 
1920 114,654,660 5,714,131 56°3 56 1 
1921 120,735, 140 6,384,031 57°8 61 1 
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Particulars regarding the passenger traffic on suburban and country lines 
during the years 1916 and 1921 are shown below; suburban lines include 
distances within 34 miles of Sydney and Newcastle :— 


Year ended 30th June, 1916. \ Year ended 30th June, 1921. 
Foe | 
Description. First Second First Second 
Class. Class. Total. Class. Class. Total. 
} 
| 1 | 
SUBURBAN Lines. | 
Ordinary Passengers s{ 6,042,314 | 30,295,417 | 36,337,781 || 5,597,539 | 37,728,346 | 43,325,885 
Season Ticket Holders’ i | 
Journeys : 7,585,080 | 15,783,000 | 23,371,080 || 10,530,180 | 25,647,750 | 36,177,930 
Workmen’s Journeys 0.) | 23; 943,996 | 23,943,996 | ve 30,751,980 | 30,751,980 
t ; H 
Total Passenger Journey! 13,627,394 | 70,025,418 | 88,652,807 || 16,127,719 | 94,128,076 '110,255,795 
Miles Travelled... ..| 96,034,500 489,961,313 \585,995,813 114,885,823 |684,700,563 '799,586,386 
Average Mileage per Pas- | } 
senger . call 7-05 | 7-00 7-01 712 7:27 7-25 
Amount Received ‘from’ { | 
Passengers £} 234,790 | 820,100 | 1,054,890 || 397,224 | 1,642,430 | 2,039,654 
Average Receipts per Pas- | | 
senger per inile d. +59 | -40 43 | +83 +58 “61 
-COUNTRY LINES. | 
Passengers ... r «| 2,248,548 | 6,049,483 9,198,031 2,424,665 | 8,054,680 | 10,479,345 
Miles travelled = -/281,838,129 |453,657,257 735,495,386 | 326,689,374 |494,581,098 |821,270,472 
Average Mileage per Pas- 
senger . us 125-34 65-28 79-96 134-74 61-40 78-37 
Amount Received from” 
Passengers... £ 912,023 1,180,128 2,092,151 1,612,137 2,084,465 3,696,602 
Average Receipt per Pas- | { 
senger per Mile d. “78 62 68 1:18 H 1-01 | 1-08 
Information relating to passenger mileage from 1912 onwards is contained 
in the following table :— 
Average Average Average * 
Year | Passenger| Passenger Total Pas- A t Namber Mileage oo Fare per pevaity me 
ended /TrainMile-| Journeys. |senger Miles. eed me7|2 ssl per Pas-|"*6° Pe .|  Pas- Ae ce 
30th | age. (000 | (000 000 Paws oe aon ied | Senger [Per ae) senger | “yrhe” 
June. | omitted.) | omitted.) | omitted.) assengers--) Carried |) Jour- | ise | dour || een 
per Hee Mile. ney. Worked. 
Train, ee 7 
£ d. d 
1912 | 8,978 | 70,707 | 1,091,088 | 2,349,280 | 121 | 15°43| 0-51 | 7-97 | 287,204 
1913 9,667 79,490 | 1,192,584 | 2,571,446 | 123 | 15°00; 0°54 | 7°76 | 308,002 
1914 | 10,081 86,328 | 1,235,025 | 2,832,450 | 123 | 14°37 | 0°55 ‘87 | 312,804 
1915 | 10,099 88,774 | 1,230,901 2,910,684 122 | 13°87) 0°57 | 7°87 | 303,402 
| ! 
1916 ; 10,283 92,851 | 1,321,491 | 3,147,041 129 | 12-85 | 0°57 | 8°13 | 316,980 
1917 | 10,435 ; 96,710 | 1,473,707 ,; 3,202,167 14] | 15°24) 0°52 | 7°95 | 341,690 
| 
1918 9,441 | 94,305 | 1,384,766 | 3,473,340 | 147 | 14°67 | 0°60 | 8-84 | 304,277 
7 
1919 9,689 98,569 | 1,367,691 | 3,533,869 141 | 13°88 | 0°62 | 8°60 | 288,725 
if 
1920 ; 11,136 114,655 | 1,632,627 | 5,137,247 147 | 14°24) 0°76 {10°75 | 328,761 
e 
1921 | 10,751 | 120,735 | 1,620,857 | 5,736,256 | 151 | 13-42/ 0°85 | 11-40 | 322,944 
} 


Passenger traffic is greatest within the Sydney and } 
areas, and the rates of fares within a 34 miles radius of either of these cities 


Newcastle suburban 
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are lower than for equal distances outside the areas mentioned. The follow- 
ing tables show the fares charged in 1911, 1916, and 1921 for stated distances 
from either Sydney or Newcastle. 


Single Tickets. 


30th June, 1911. 80th June, 1916. 80th June, 1921, 
Distance, x 
First Class. | Second Class.| First Class. | Second Class. | First Class. | Second Class. 
Miles. £ed| £€s. ad | £8. d| £8 4. £8. d £ os. d. 
1 0 0 2 0 01 0 0 2 001 0 0 38 | 00 2 
5 00 5 00 4 00 5 9 0 4 00 8 0 0 6 
10 090 9 00 6 009 00 6 01 3 0 0 104 
20 01 6 0 011 01 6 0 011 02 5 01 6 
30 02 2 01 65 gQ22 01 5 03 ~=*7 02 4 
34 Or.) | On Th ee ee Ora Oe ae ea ee 
50 0 4 6 0 211 04 7 03 °0 07 7 9 5 0 
100 010 9 07 1 Oll 2 o7 4 018 7 012 2 
200 13 3 014 9 1 4 3 015 5 207 15 7 
300 115 9 12 1 117 65 13 41 3.2 2 i 118 3 
400 2 8 3 1 8 8 210 6 110 0 43 7 2 910 
500 218 0 113 4 3°00 «9 115 1 5.0 8 217 10 
| 
Periodical Tickets. 
30th June, 1911. | 30th June, 1916. 80th June, 1021, 
. sae 
Tistance.| work. Monthly. | Work- Monthly, Work- Monthly. 
men’s | , men’s | men’s 
Weekly: | First Second | Weekly, First Secord | Weekly. First | Second 
Class. Class. | | Class. | Clase, Clas. | Class, 
s.d.j£ s dj£ gs. dj s.d. if s.d/£ 8d) s.d.|£ s dj) £ 8. d, 
1/06!07 605 009/09 00 6 oO} 1 8/014 60 9°9 
5 16/016 0010 9 1 9/019 3/013 O} 211/110 91 0 6 
10 29 2/1 2 9015 0 2 6/1 7 3}018 OF 4 1/2 4 Oi 9 0 
20 3 0/110 31 0 3 3 4,116 3/1 3} 5 6}/218 0/119 38 
30 | 810/114 31 2 9 4 2/2 1 O11 3} 6111/3 6 & 2 4 9 
34 42/115 91 3 6 4 6|2 8 0 1 3} 7 59 !'3 9 3) 2 0 
50 2101 6 3 29 3/1ll 6 319 9211 0 
2 217 9114 6 39 32 1 512 63 6 9 
200 43029 0... 419 6 218 716.3412 6 
300 5 0 63 1 6 6 0 6313 9 une 9 1 965 12 0 
400 518 314 0 .. |7 164 8 9 .. lO 7 OGL 
500 615 64 6 6 8 2 65 3 9 . fll 1 4 710 6 


The above rates represent the maximum charges, but liberal concessions 
are made in respect of periodical tickets to school pupils, youths, and women. 
Cheaper fares ure available for journeys to tourist districts and holiday 
resorts. 
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The following figures show how greatly the goods traffic has expanded, 
especially in recent years :— 


Goods and Live Stock Traffic, Per head of Population. 
Year ended 
30th June. 
Tonnage, Gross Earnings. Tonnage. Gross Earnings. 
£ £ . 
1880 3,788, 950 1,569,356 3°5 1 
1895 4,075,093 1,855,187 3:3 1 911 
1900 | 5,531,511 1,936,217 4] 18 5 
1905 i 6,724,215 2,213,105 4°7 110 9 
1910 8,393,038 3,290,640 53 21 3 
1915 11,920,881 4,206,234 63 2 8 
1920 13,293,528 6,807,792 6.5 3 610 
1921 15,563,131 7,270,856 74 3.9 °7 


A statement showing the class uf goods carried on the railways since 1900 
is shown below:— 


Your’ General Merchandise. ccuuaasae 

Pr nee ae saise Wool. Live Stock. Coal, Coke, ied Total Goods: 

(Up Jeurney),| and Shale. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. 

1900 361,052 | 1,151,564 84,678 188,595 | 3,406,769) 338,853 | 5,531,511 
1905 522,755 | 1,398,443 90,572 174,424 | 4,169,076 | 368,945 | 6,724,215 
1910 608,405 | 2,100,203 | 138,779 463,669 | 4,553,965 | 528,017 | 8,393,038 
1915 482,876 | 2,849,908 | 132,895 849,604 | 6,649,704 | 955,894 | 11,920,881 
1920 764,457 | 3,685,983 | 117,171 900,933 | 6,732,859 | 1,092,125 | 13,293,528 
1921 | 1,216,834 | 3,375,443 93,760 | 732,804 | 3,881,796 | 1,262,494 | 15,563,131 


The following table shows information relating to ton mileage for the 
last ten years :— : 


Average 


e : A Densit; 
egies | Tain] nome, | aandazen gaunt et mooi’ | Ase | Earaas| ot Trai 
June, {0% omitted, )! (000 omitted. (000 omitted.) Charges. carried p er| Per Ton. mile, ibe 

£ Tons. d. Tons. 
1912 9,544 10,632 862,016 | 3,181,771] 90°32 | 81-03 0-89 | 226,906 
1913 9,517 11,402 861,940 | 3,153,626) 90°57 | 75°60 0-88 | 222,608 
1914 10,469 12,901 | 1,037,911 | 3,730,384) 99°14 | 80°45 0°87 262,165 
1915 10,321 | 11,660 916,923 | 3,633,613) 88°84 | 78-64 0:95 | 226,010 
1920 11,693 13,010 | 1,394,099 | 6,106,563) 119°17 | 107715 1:03 280,729 
1921 11,491 | 15,262 | 1,418,386 | 6,401,914] 123-43 | 92 94 1:10 | 282,603 


* Exclusiye of coal, ete., on whieh shunting charges only were collected. 


+ ‘‘Ton-mileage ” is the product of the load in tons and the distance in miles over which the load is 


carried. 
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Freight Charges. 


The following table gives the charges per ton for haulage of the different 
classes of freight over distances of 100 and 500 miles in 1911, 1916, and 
1921 :— 


| 3th June, 1911, 30tn June, 1916, 80th June, 1921. 
Class of Freight, : | 
100 miles, | 500 miles, | 100 miles, { 500 miles. | 100 miles. | 500 miles, 
£a.0a/£ .d|/£ cd /£ adj, £ sd} £ ad. 
Ordinary Goods (per ton)— 
Highest Class Freight.... 2 411) 515 29 51/6 7 4:'315 0/9138 3 
Lowest * » we O 8 FT/O1L1IL/0 3 7)/01111)0 6 6/015 0 
Agricultural Produce \ 

(Up journey)... vs] 07 6/912 010 7 6);012 0/011 5|}018 2 
Butter ... «| 018 10) 216 4/1 09/3 2 0/10 7;414 0 
Beef, Mutton, Veal, &e. { 

(frozen) : 09 2!2 510/0 9 212 510;014 7/31211 
Wool—Greasy .. | 1 5 0/3 8 9 | 15 0/3 8 9/11711!5 4 4 

yi —Scoured ol 9 2/315 O11 9 2/315 012 4 3/5 1310 
Minerals— Crude Ore, | i 

not exceeding £20 per; 1 

ton in value ... .10 42/015 8/0 4 2:015 0 6 5/1 2 6 

Live Stock (per truck)— 3 3 4,813 9/3 9 §:911 2/510 5 25 +344 


The highest class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, 
such as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, crockery, glass- 
ware, cutlery, ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets; the lowest class 
includes agricultural produce, ore, manures, coal, coke, shale, firewood, lime- 
stone, stone, slates, bricks, rabbit-proof netting, timber in logs, and posts 
and rails. 


EXPANSION OF TRAFFIC. 


The expansion which has taken place in the volume of traffic on the 
railways of New South Wales will be seen from the following comparison. 
The carnings during the quinquennium 1917-1921, show an increase of 
£18,038,902, or 49 per cent., as compared with the previous five years; the 
number of passengers increased by 26 per cent.; and the tonnage of goods 
and live stock, etc., by 8 per cent. :— 


He epee Wile peor ‘ 
d P g 
sothJune, | scthJune, | Ierease. | | “increase. 
1916. 1921. 
Earnings 
Coaching Traffic ane £| 16,218,844 | 25,681,471 9,462,627 58-3 
Goods and Live Stock... £) 17,715,788 | 24,364,352 6,648,564 38 
Coal, Coke, and Shale... £} 2,670,656 4,598,367 1,927,711 72 
Total earnings £} 36,605,288 | 54,644,190 | 18,038,902 49 
| 
Passengers... ... «.. No.) 418,160,450 | 524,972,930 | 106,822,480 | + 26 
i 
Goods and Live Stock ... Tons} 25,480,217 | 31,229,057 5,798,840 23 
Coal, Coke, and Shale... Tons| 34,228,809 33,367,538 \(—) 861,271 (—) 3 
Total Tonnage... | 59,659,026 | 64,596,595 4,937,569 8 


) 


(-) Indicates decrease, 
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Rotime Stock. 


Information regarding the rolling stock of New South Wales Railways 
on 30th June, 1920 and 1921, appears in the following table :— 


Classification. 1920. 1921, | Classification, 1920. 1921, 
t i 
Locomotives— | Merchandise— 
Engines.. a -.{ 1,279 1,301 |} Goods, open ... -..| 15,871 | 16,063 
Tenders = | 1,040 1,064 Goods, covered ee 947 945 
Coaching— ns Meat trucks ... sta 428 428 
Special & Sleeping cars 96 96 || Live-stock trucks ...| 2,890 2,889 
First-class dee 437 467 || Brake-vans ... oof 599 605 
Composite... va 215 218 | $$} 
Second-class ... ee 917 961 |: Total... ...| 20,735 | 20.930 
Brake-vans ... . 136 138 || —_,—_—— 
Horse-boxes,car riages, ' 1 
trucks, &e. ... nae 288 289 |: Departinental Stock— | 
— |__|} Loco. coal, ballast,}. 
Total... wise | 2,089 2,169 etc., waggons ...| 1,803 1,825: 
| 


SIGNALLING AND SAFETY APPLIANCES. 


Great progress has been made in providing safety appliances at various 
places. At many of the principal stations the points and signals are inter- 
locked, and at the Central Station, Sydney, an electro-pneumatic system of 
signalling is in operation. During 1913, track block and automatic sig- 
nalling—the first in Australia—was installed between Redfern Tunnel 
Signal-box and Sydenham Junction; this system has been extended to 
251 miles 8 chains of double track. 

Particulars regarding the various systems employed for the safe working 
of the lines in 1920 and 1921 are shown below :— . 


1920. 1921, 

Single Line, Mis. Chs. Mis. Chs.. 

By electric tablet a 338 a hee zo 318 6 315 47 
electric train staff . .. 1,823 63 1,822 43. 
train staff and ticket with line clear reports w= =1,451 38 1,451 38 
train staff and ticket without line clear neport 685 42 714 1 
train staff and one engine only ... ae . 116 57 116 57 
4,395 46 4,419 76 

Double Line." —— ——— 

By automatic signalling with track block working 170 60 251 8 
ahsolute manual block system .., ee me 458 19 382 0 
permissive manual block system... Si dee 5 12 5 12 
telephone 7 0 33 0 33 
634 44 638 53 


The experimental installation of a locomotive cab signalling system laid 
down on the Richmond line in 1917 has been attended with success, and the 
system is now being installed on the line between Junee and Albury. 


The Westinghouse brake is used on all the rolling stock of the Govern- 
ment railways. 


-Ramtway ACccIDENTS. 


The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may. be grouped 
under three heads—passengers, employees, and trespassers; and the accidents 
themselves may be classified into those arising from causes beyond the con- 
trol of the persons injured, and those due to misconduct or want of caution. 

The accidents may be further subdivided into those connected with the 
movement of railway vehicles and those apart from such movement. 
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Adopting such classifications, the accidents during the quinquennial 
period terminated on 30th June, 1921, are shown in the following table :— 


A id t cbed with " 
the Movement of Railway || A eee tea Railway Velieles, 
Classification, ehicles, 
107.18 1919.} 1920./1921.|} 1917. | 1918. 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 
\ | \ 
Passengers— | 
t 
Causes beyond their own 
control— 
Killed... soi coef cee Pose | cee fiver | OT] oe weg? |, see see at 
Injured . ..| 834 | 25 | 27 | 20 | 58 11 4 6 7 15 
Their own ‘misconduct, ¢ or 
want of caution— | 
Killed... ies .| 14] 12] 4/10] 14 ais 
Injured ... se 141 1142 1137 |159 |133 53 59 9) 73 67 
Servants of the Department— 
Causes beyond their own 
control— 
Killed... se veel) eee] De |iawet [lees | se De] sets ed the 
Injured . -| 80 | 24 | 42 | 75 | 39 92 96 | 127] 140] 248 
Their own misconduct, or 
want of caution— 
Killed .., ius ...| 16 | 20) 17 | 19 | 13 5 3 2 5 6 
Injured ... vi ... 283, ]221 1387 |400 |223 ||2,408 |2,505 |8,020 | 4,184 | 5,246 
Trespassers and others— 
Killed... ash .. | 83 | 26 | 23) 41 | 34 7 4 8 5 2 
Injured ... Se ...| 84 | 84 | 97 | 97 1101 157 | 102 | 105] 109 78 
{ Killed | &3 | 59 | 44 | 70 | 68 12 9 10 10 8 
Total j 
Uinjurea ... 572 |496 |690 |751 |554 |/2,721 |2,766 {3,349 |4,513 | 5,654 
i J 


The above return is compiled in a similar way to that adopted by the Board. 
of Trade in England, and all accidents are reported which occur in the work- 
ing of the railways, or on railway premises, to persons other than servants. 
of the Department; however slight the injuries may be. In the case of 
employees of the Department all accidents must be reported which cause 
the employee to be absent for at least one whole day from his ordinary 
work. 

The accident rates among passengers per million carried during the 
quingquennium ended 30th June, 1921, were as follow :— 


Killed, Injured. 
Accidents connected with movement of railway vehicles— 


Causes beyond their own control _... ve vis ae “01 31 

Their own misconduct or want of caution .. sa “10 1°36 
Accidents not connected with movement of railway vehicles — 

Causes beyond their own control]... ate Ss ate see 08 

Their own misconduct or want of caution ... ie ds oa 65 


Total ie oP cc ‘Il 2°40 
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The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th 
June, 1921, in connection with accidents on railways, was £37,406, of which 
£12,606 was personal, £24,800 being paid in respect of goods. 


PrivaTE Raitway LINEs. 


In New South Wales the established policy has been to keep the railways 
“under State management and control, and at the present time there are 
only 158 miles of private lines in operation, with the exception of short 
lines to connect coal and other mines with the main railways, on some of 
which provision has been made for the carriage of passengers and goods. 
In 1874 Parliament granted permission to a company to construct a line 
from Deniliquin, in the centre of the Riverina district, to Moama, on the 
River Murray, where it meets the railway system of Victoria. The line, 
which was opened in the year 1876, is of 5 ft. 3in. gauge and 45 miles in 
length; a considerable proportion of the wool and other produce of the 
Riverina reaches the Melbourne market by this route. During the year 
1888 a line of 3ft. Gin. gauge, and 35 miles 54 chains in length, was laid 
down from Silverton and Broken Hill to the South Australian border. A 
short line connects the Government railway at Liverpool with the Warwick 
Farm Racecourse. The Seaham Coal Company’s line connects the West 
Wallsend and Seaham Collieries with Cockle Creek; and the line of the 
Commonwealth Oil Corporation extends from Newnes Junction, on the 
Western line, to the Wolgan Valley. The following table shows the opera- 
tions of ail private railway lines. open to the public £ for general traffic during 
the year 1920. 


Line. ; | Deben- - Fy r 
7 Total ! tures assen- ‘ive rain 
Name of —— = ‘ Reserve : Goods a 
. E Capital ; Uut- | gers noe Stock | Mile 
Peat Length.| Gauge Bxpendel: Fuud. | stant Gueak Carried. Carried: Bua 
1 
m. ch|ftin| = £ £ £ | No. | tons. No. | No. 
Deniliquin and |45 05 3 | 162,673] 14,010] ... | 22,668 19,757'426,883| 45,375 
Moama. 
Silvertout .|85 64/3 6 | 482,786) 30,553) ... | 36,482) *231,418) 35,165) 49,597 
Warwick Farm ...| 0 66/4 84 5,700 | 69,427 cee 654) 91 
Seaham Colliery... 6 0/4 84] 16,000]... we | 18,882 9,179)... 7,850 
———— ee 
tons. 
East Greta .{| 19 35)4 84] 546,086]... ..» |789,664 202, 160 430,241 
Hexham-Minmi...| 6 0/4 83! 1,000,000]... was 245 600 1,968 
Commonwealth Oil] 33 0/4 84) 194,000 ... | 475,000] 1,987 14,446 14,604 
Corporation. 
New Red Headt...) 12 0/4 84] 102,000]... a + + t 
* Excludes 280,234 tons local shunting. + Year ended 30th aie 1921. } Not available. 


§ Approximate, 


The Deniliquin and Moama Company possesses 4 locomotives, 6 passenger 
carriages, and 60 goods carriages and vans. The Silverton Company has 
20 locomotives, 665 goods vehicles, and 1 passenger carriage; and passenger 
carriages are hired also from the South Australian Government railways as 
required. On the Warwick Farm line Government rolling stock is used. 
The Seaham Colliery has 2 locomotives, but otherwise Government rolling 
stock is used. On the East Greta railway there are 23 locomotives, 27 
passenger carriages, and 45 goods carriages. The Hexham-Minmi Company 
has 1 locomotive and 1 passenger carriage; and the Commonwealth Oil 
Corporation has 4 locomotives, 2 passenger carriages, 1 motor car, and 67 
goods carriages and vans. 


~ipnicin a OD yea OF" 439 

In addition to the private’ ‘railway’ lines shown'i in thé’previous table, there 
are several branches, connected: principally: with ‘coal and other mines, with 
a total’ lenge of - 1354 miles, a PURiniaeyy which i is given below :-= os 


[7 ists ee ea 
Connected with Northern Line’ ee ane ee 9B 4 84 
wo, Weatern 4, eens ei es = 6 89 ABA 

. wee 3 40 3 6 

ne a 35 vee oat ‘ise 29 76 4 8h 


iRarwiaa ‘OF New SovuTH Watss AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 


The position ofthe railways of New South Wales, including Govertiment . 
and ‘all private lines, in relation to other important countries of the world, .- 
is shown in the following ‘table for the year 1921 in compariscn with 18¢ 0, 
to illustrate-the relative progress during the last thirty one years. The figures 
for South Australia and Western Australia are inclusive of the Federal 
Government lines. . It vis, .however, necessary ;to.remember that there are 
vital circumstances: which really invalidate any. effective comparison, as, for - 
instance, differences. in population, . and in the assistance received cr ccm-: : 
petition encountered from. Tiver or. sea carriage. In cases where the. figures 
for 1921 could not: be obtained those for He latest year available have been, 
inserted. ae 


as =e Soniye: a arr pee 


190... w ee 1921, 
. Per Mile of! | Per me of Line 
f : ** - Open. * t pen. 
Sonning: mane | hoa Lewes pee Ta 
lation.| Ate : : 1 lation, .|. Area 
ie 4 niles. No. | sq.imils. |! miles. No. | sq. mle., 
New South Wales. .... wes 2,263 |. 496 |. 1ST) - 6,405 360 57 
Victoria nee ie otal 2,471 457»... 36 | 4,338 354 20 
Queensland ... oneal 142 | 180/509 |} 7,018 109 96. 
South Australia oe so 1,774 183 | ~ 312° 3,458 144 110: 
Western Australia ... |... 505 96 |: 2,099 j] > 4,846 69 201 
Tasmania... Satyr ses 399 | 362 GBs 840] . 254 31 
New Zealand... ae ve 1,956 320 5S ndl es, 3, 134 401 | 33 
United Kingdom _... | 19,943 | 1,986 6] 23,725 | 1,981 5. 
Russia (Europe and ha. «=| 17,3863 5,291 498") 59,541 3,007 145. 
Germany sae se see[ 24,270 | > *1,931 9; 39,600 | 1,629 
France.. Ss fs ve 21,899 1,745 “9 if . 31,958 1,239 6. 
Switzerland ... 9. | 1869 |. 1,569 8 ;| 3.600 | 1,04 4. 
Austria... ‘ wr ee if 15,739 1,855 Fg 
Hungary ... ..  ..,f 15267) 2,481 16 9 13'589 | 13558 9. 
Canada... . wl 12,628 | 402 270 |} 38,604. 299 ST 
United States of America |. 154,276 398 19 i 266,381 395 lI 
Argentine Republic ... | 8,635 $25 | 319 | 21,580 379 53. 
Japan ... sey wey kee 534 | 74,171 276 | 7,147 7,956 2 
Wily ce: "Oke, gis ail “cll 11g91 | 3,090 | 9. 
India ... wis | | 36,333 8,674 | 50° 
Union of South Africa ...| >Not available ... oa » 10,021 697 | 47 
Mexico... 33 ws wt | | 15,840 978 | 48 
Brazil ... bea an veel) ne l! 17,477 1.745 | 187 
' } 


Information relating to the year 1890 is not available for the last five 
countries mentioned in the table, but the latest figures have been inserted, 
in order that comparisons for 1921 may be mcre complete. 

+61519—B 
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Raitway GAvucEs oF AUSTRALIA. 


The classification of all railways according to gauge as at 30th June, 1921, 
may be seen below. The Commonwealth lines have been included with the 
systems of the States through which they have been constructed :— 


Mileage with Gauge. 7 7 
State. | ae a ae! T otal 


{ : Miles, 
lft, 8in.]  2ft. | 2ft. Sin. aft. 6in.f Bt. | eft. Gin, 4ft. Shin. | Sf. Sin. 
New South Wales...) ... 36 ie ee ee 80 | 5,244 45 | 5,405 
Victoria... duel cabs 13) |, 224 122; (15 sf -. [4,188 | 4,338 
Queensland... ie | nae 942 us 326 a 6,045 eee ae 7,013 
South Australia (inc.] 

N. Territory) ...! ... 10 4 2 oe 1,920 597 | 1,124 | 3,657 
Western Australia...) 29 29 | 1. AS Ot <tads 4,334 454]... 4.846 
Tasmania ... ee 50 |... ae weet 790 te we 840 

Total «| 29 | 1,080 4] 150| 15 | 13,169 | 6,295 | 5,357 | 26,¢99 
; ! 


In consequence of the diversity of ga auge interstate railway communication 
is seriously hampered, and in a journey froni Queensland to Western Australia 
breaks of gauge occur at Wallangarra, where the systems of Queensland and 
New South Wales meet; at Albury, on the border of New South Wales 
and Victoria; at Terowie and Port Augusta i in South Australia; and at Kal- 
goorlie, where the Commonwealth and the Western Australian lines connect. 

The question of fixing the standard gauge has been the subject of many 
diverse professional opinions. The New South Wales gauge of 4 ft, 8} in. 
has been recommended by the chief railway engineers of the Commonwealth 
and of five States and by the Railway War Council, and was adopted fer the 
Port Augusta-Kalgoorlie railway. 

Each year the problem of the unification of gauges becomes of morc 
pressing importance because of its relation to questions of ordinary trafiic 
as well as of defence; and the longer the delay the greater the cost becomes. 

The necessity and urgency of a uniform gauge to connect the State 
capitals were affirmed in May, 1920, at a conference between the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth and the State Premiers, who also agreed 
npon the allocation of the cost and arranged that a committee of railway 
experts should report regarding costs, ete. "Following upon the presentation 
of this report, at a further. conference held in July, 1920, the question was 
again discussed, and it was finally decided that in the first place a thorough 
test should be made at Tocumwal of the third rail device; secondly, that the 
question of the gauge to be used, the scheme which would best meet require- 
ments, and the estimated cost, should be investigated by ‘a commission 
of two expert engineers from overseas and a chairman selected in Australia 
by the Prime Minister. The commission recommended the adoption of the 
4 ft. 84in. gauge, submitted estimates of the cost of converting all lines to 
this gauge, and made recommendations regarding the order in which the 
work should be carried out, and the methods by which it should be executed 
and coatrolled. The question is still under consideration by the Common- 
wealth and State Governments. 


TRAMWAYS. 

With the exception of 22 miles privately owned, the tramways of New 
South Wales are the property of the State.Government. The standard 
gauge of 4 ft. 8hin. has been adopted for all lines. The electric system 
was introduced into Sydney at.the- close of 1899, and is now used for all 
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tramways in the metropolitan district. Of the 227} miles of line open at 
30th June, 1921, there were 1563 miles under the electric system and 70} 
miles worked by steam. 


- L th of Li th of 
Line. “Line. Singte Teck 

Electrie— . : mls. ch, | mls. ch. 
City and Suburban ae fox us on ve «| Lid 34 209 57 
North Sydney... oe oes oe wee 21 75 37 (16 
Ashfield to Mortlake and Cabarita oes oa ie “ 8 238 15 9 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands wes ws 1 20 1 20 
Manly to The Spit and Manly to Narrabeen ia am 10 58 15 38 
156 65 278 60 

Steam— oe Ne ai 
Arncliffe to Bexley ee aes see vee 2 50 2 50 
Kogarah to Sans Souci ... swt on * ity a R45 6 79 
Parramatta to Castle Hill vas hs ebade suse wee 6 55 6 55 
Sutherland to Cronulla . ‘ 3 eat ies cee 7 32 7 32 
Newcastle City and Suburban .. wes ee sea ie 34.67 44 37 
East to West Maitland . gin? Res tee Ss sc 4 5 4 5 
Broken Hill ase wee ses oO tee ees ies WwW 4 V1 35 
70 35 | 88 53 
Total... eee he {| 227 23 362 33 
Sidings, loops, and Crogs-overs ... me bes ies 3 me 56 0 


During the year ended 30th June, 192], the lenrth of tramway opened for 
traffic was 1 mile 37 chains of double track. 

The tramway rolling stock, on 30th June, 1921, consisted of 26 steam 
motors, 74 steam cars, 1,348 motor cars and 2 trail cars for electric lines, 
and 113 service vehicles, making a total of 1,563. 

Th> capital cost of the State tramways to 30th June, 1921, amounted 
to £9,060,757, or £39,864 per mile open; the cost of construction was 
£4,717,197, or £20,754 per mile, and the expenditure on rolling stock, work- 
shops, machinery, etc., amounted to £4,343,560. 


Working of Tramways. 
The following statement shows the working of the various tramways in 
sections for the year ended 30th June, 1921. Four sections returned a 


profit during the period, and the total profit on all lines, after allowing for 
interest on capital, amounted to £106,672. 


Cost of 
Line pikeeataed Passengers Gross | Working Net Interest Profit + 
x Equip- earried. | Revenue. |Expenses.| Earnings. Capital. | Loss — 
ment, | 
Elect ric— “¢ No. £ £ £ £ £ 
City and Suburban ..-|6,624,821 |277,687,038 |2,831,072 |2,316,023 | 515,049 | 309,791 |+- 205,258 
North Sydney c 821,212 | 26,538,591 | 262,161 | 220,277 | 41,884 | 38,309 |+ 3,575 


‘Ashfield to Mortlake and 
Cabarita . 211,220 | 6,228,127 56,412 53,715 2,697 | 10,033 -— 7,336 
Manly to The Spit and 330,768 | 4,512,034 59,485 54,533 4,952 | 15,618 — 10,666 
Manly to Narrabeen... : 
Roekdale to Le ekied 


Sands... 21,590 881,573 7,229 4,584 2,645 1,025 ;+ 1,620 
Steam— 

Arncliffe to Bexley | 22,788 639,358 5,830 8.670 — 2,840 1,081 —- 3,921 
Kogarah to Sans Souci...) 29,701 | 1,249,892 15,800 20,533 |-—- 4,733 1,409 — 6,142 
Parramatta to Castle Hill 39,897 | 1,106,405 13,658 14,455 |— 797 1,896 — 2,693 
Sutherland to Cronulla...) 52,314 | 1,016,970 19,101} 16,007 3,094 2,491 |+ 603 
Newcastle City and Subur- 

ban Ls aa «| 780,152 | 16,054,741 |. 182,110 | 196,338 |— 14,228 | 34,173 - 48,401 
East to West Maitland ...| 35,107 687,269 7,128 8,501 |— 1,373 1,667 — 3,040 
Broken Hill.. e's «| 91,187 | 1,087,875 11,752 | 29,616 |— 17,864 4,321 — 22,185 


Total, All Lines... _... 9,060,757 [337,689,873 pa7l738 pp9ss.252 528,486 | 421,814 |+-106,672 
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Revenue and Expenditure. 


In the following table are given details. of revenue and expenditire, and 
capital invested for all State tramways, since 1880. The net earnings of the 
tramways for the year ended 30th June, 1921, amounted to 5-93 per “cent. on 
cost of construction and equipment, as compared with 4:56 per cent., the 
actual interest payable, taking into consideration the actual sum obtained 
by the State for its loans, many of which were floated below Dees — 


Year “Total Capital f : Ai ” Interest 

ended Length Expended on Gross - | Working ° Net | Retorned 
30th June of Lines open Revenue. | apse -| ~ Earnings. “on 

7 Lines. for Traffic. I ee ; : ae Capital, 

Miles. | z £ £ | £ per cent. 
18380 4h _ 60,218 18,980 33,444 | 5,536 919 
1890 394 "983,614 268,962 224,073 44,889 4:81, 
1900 714 1,924,720 409,724 841,127 _ 68,597, +f 8°30 
1910 3653 4,668,797 1,185,568 -- ~+ 983,587 | 201,981 435 
1915 2193 ° 7,970,298 1,986,060 V,811,286 0 P. 7 B74,774 470 
1920 2259 8,768,548 2,881,797 2,486,121° || +, ¥05,676 4:56 
1921 2274 | 9,060,757 3,471,738 2,943,252 _. $28,486 5°83 


The increase in the working expenses for the years 1920 and 1921 is attribu- 
table to the same causes referred to with regard to Railways on page 410.. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1921, the percentage of working expenses 
to the total receipts was 84:8, as compared with 86-3 in the previous year; 
the net earnings amounted to £528,486, which is equal toa net retiirn per 
average mile open of £2,336, as compared , with £1,753 per mile. epee in, the 
previous year. 


Tren Rives, 


The following table shows the farescharged on the trams: for one and 
more sections at five yearly periods since 1911. The average ‘length of a 
section is 1. mile 78 chains :— , a 


fon irre ae 


Week Days. Sundays, 
Sections. Jure ‘Sune, * June, June, June,’ | June, 
1911 1916, 1921. 19LL. 1916. 1921. 
d. d. d. da. d.. d. 
1 1. | :2 1 Z eg 
2 i 2 3 > an 3 4 
3 3 3 _4 3 4 5 
4 4 4 5 ‘4: 5 6 
5 5 5 6 5 6 van 
6 6 6 6 6 6 7 


" Comparison of Tramway Traffic. 
The following statement contains a comparison’ of the passenger traffic 
and the tram mileage. since -1900. With the extension ofthe tramway 
system the earnings per tram mile decreased from 2s. 3d. in 1900 tos. in 
1905, but have since risen to 2s. 5d.; the working:cost per tram mile drepped 
from Is. 10d. to 10d. in 1905, but increased steadily to 2s. 03d. in 1921. 


Year ended | Length of line Passengers |. :.-Tram: : Hasiings per Working cost 
30th Juue. open, carried. mileage. tram mile. j per tram mile. 
‘| miles. Na ff. ; 8. d. 8. d 
1900 | 71k -° 66,244,934 4,355,024 z 3 “1 10 
1905 -T253 139,669,459 | 16,413,762 1 0 0 10 
1910: } , 1652 201,151,021 | 20,579,386- 1 if 0 113 
1915 219} 239,282,845 | 26,842,974 - 1. 5g. ° ~ 1 2h 
1920 2252 | $24,884,651 . - 26,889,077 2 1% 1 10} 
1921 2274 =. 337,689,873 oP 28,654,172 ai 2 5 2 0} 


ser 
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The extension of the City and.North Sydney tramways since 1905 may be 

_ Seen in the. following statement, also the enormous increase in the passenger 

traffic. All lines which communicate directly with the city of Sydney are 

included in the category “City. and Suburban’; the Ashfield, Kogarah, 

Arncliffe, and Rockdale lines, which act as feeders to the railways, and the 
Manly lines have not been included : — 


: City ‘and Suburban. ee North Sydney. 

Year | ge _ ae of 
ended | a <a 

30th June.} Length Passengers “Tyam Length Passengers Tram 

: of line. carried. _ Mileage. of line _ carried, . 1, mileage. 

. aa miles. [ No. I miles. miles. “No. nuiles. 

1905 734 120,973,934 | 14,413,273 112 9,128,575 1,074,743 
1910 94} 173,897,034 | 17,743,868°° 16? 13,677,491 1,651,153 
1915 T1O4 -|- 240,545 317 | 22,242,010 194 20,743,680.. -| 2,375,916 
1920 113 269,255,933 | 21,811,695 22 25,165, 376 2,70" ,620 
1921 1144 277,687,038 23,272,165 ° 22 =} = 26,538,591 2,859,071 


TRAMWAY. ACCIDENTS. 


‘The accidents which occurred on tramways..during the quinquennial 
period ended 30th June; 1921, are classified in the following table, in a ae 


way to those. Rae to the railw ays :— 


Accidents connected with Accidents not connected 
: : . the movement. af with the movement, of 
Classification. tramway vehicles, tramway vehicles. 
1917. '1918.| 1919, |1920.| 1921.|} 1917,|1918.|1919. | 1920, | 1991. 
\ 
-Passengers-— ; ee ; a 2 
Causes regong their own contral— “| ae | eee ies ae 
Killed.. tas dae Re ee ern ere (oe Dili gee [eave tiioade. [eieew ass 
Injured ‘ 43| 57) 47| 157) 276) 2). I 
Their own misconduct, or “Want of | 1 
caution— — sy oe 
Killed... ae oi | ame | = Oe l(a Pe ers eee 
Injured: tages’ w+} 297|. 270) 226) 294) 3457, 13) 13) 3) 7) 
Servants. of the Depar tment— _ : 
Causes hice their own control— 
Killed ., so was fn £33)" deal eel eee aee Vil Caen s| Gove] Rat fae ees 
Injured ; ; . 74, 64, 87/ FO) 37) 32) 36) *41)° 79! 162 
Their own:- misconduct, or want ‘off : “ys ‘ ay 
cantion— - Me Woe 
Killed... aa ceed ee On) 0 ce: | | a 6 
Injured ~~ ..8 241) 207) 281). 246, 206]; 322) 379) 438; 603) 651 
Others— - 
oo Killed eo. a oR EB TO} TOE BOW pp DP ae, 
- Injured ag Nae ee .1:) 226] 194! 178) 243).276)) 10) 8. 3) 28 
moat ells 25) °-20)°° 22) 36). Ba |. Ave are 
Injured sa. ~~ ss. | 881} 792) 819/1010)1140)) 378, 436] 485 a 828 
I 


The number of -passengers. carried on the tramways: ‘duririg the year ended 
30th: June, .1924,° was 337,689,873, and the tate of fatal accidents dmong 
passengers: was only « -02 per million. “With one ‘exception, the fatal accidents 
inthe last-five-years were ascribed: eatiraly to misconduct or want of caution 
on: the.part: of passengers, ‘and asthe tramways. usually ‘traverse crowded 
atreets, the number of accidents must-be considered'small. © © + -' 

' The amount of: compensation paid: during the:twelve months. ended 30th 
fines :1921, in. respect of accidents: on the tramw aye was aoa 239, as ‘com- 
pared » with. £23,285 for the preceding: year. * “2. ; tes 
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Private TRAMWAYS. 


There is only one tramway under private control within the State, viz., a 
steam line, which passes through the town of Parramatta, commencing at 
the Park and continuing as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, 
a distance of 2 miles 66 chains, where it connects with the Parramatta River 
steamers conveying passengers and goods to and from Sydney. The line has 
been constructed to the standard gauge of 4 feet 84 inches, and was opened 
in 1883. ‘ 

Raitways AnD TRAMWAYS. 

A statement of the capital cost of the State Railways and Tramways, and 

the result of working during the last two years, is shown below :— 


| 1920. 1921, 


Particulars. 


Railways. | Tramways. Total. Railways. | Tramways. Total. 


Cost of Construction and 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Equipment at 30th June ..| 79,318,917 8,768,548 | 88,087,465 ; $2,304,194 9,060,757 | 91,364,951 
Year ended 30th June— 


Earnings s 3 «.| 18,083,847 2,881,797 | 15.965,644 | 14,267,205 3,471,788 | 17,738,943 
Working Expenses We --|  9.570,984 2,486,121 | 12,057,105 | 11,032,677 2,943,252 | 13,975,929 
Balance after paying Work- , 
ing Expenses ws --| 8,512,863 395,076 3,908,539 8,234,528 528,486 8,763,014 
Interest on Capital .. --| 3,641,988 404,125 4,046,113 3,811,560 421,814 4,233,374 
Deficit .. we +3 on 129,125 8,449 | 137,574 577,032 *106,672 470,360 
* Surplus. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES. 
The amount of wages paid, together with the staff employed on the 
Government railways and tramways in June, 1921, is shown in the following 
statement, in comparison with the previous year :— 


Year ended 30th June, 1920. Year ended 30th June, 1921. 
Particulars, = a = 
Railways. | Tramways. Total. Railways. | Tramways. Total. 
Persons employed— 
Salaried statf ove 4,913 759 5,672 5,088 785 5,873 
Wages Gy eee 29,807 8,211 38,018 32,470 _ 8,233 40,703 


Total number 34,720 8,970 43,690 37,558 9,018 46,576 


£ £ £ | £ £ £ 
Salaries paid ...{ 1,394,064 | 234,616 | 1,628,680 || 1,569,058 | 255,258 | 1,824,316 
Wages paid... _...| 6,056,505 [1,764,235 | 7,820,740 || 7,573,854 |2,033,916 | 9,607,770 


Total ...! 7,450,569 |1,998,851 | 9,449,420 || 9,142,912 (2,289,174 |11,432,086 


t 


The average number of men employed during the year ended 30th June, 
1921, was 45,574, including an average of 108 employees serving with the 
Australian Imperial Force. The number of railway and tramway employees 
who joined the Australian Imperial Force was 8,477. All permanent em- 
ployees were paid the difference in their pay in the railway and tramway 
service and in the defence forces, and under certain conditions similar terms 
were allowed to members of the temporary staff. 

A scheme to provide superannuation allowances for the officers of the 
railway and tramway service was introduced in 1910, particulars of which are 
shown in the part of this Year Book dealing with Social Condition. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The postal, telegraphic, and telephonic services of New South Wales passed 
over to the Commonwealth, on Ist March, 1901, and on Ist November, 1902, 
uniform rates were established for the conveyance of newspapers and trans. 
mission of telegrams throughout Australia. 


Number oF Post OFFices, ETC. 


The following table shows the number of post offices, and the postal matter 


earried in the State of New Nouth Wales during the ten years ended 3Cth 
dune, 1921 :— 


+ Post Offices Receiving | Po: ree 
Year. al ee Otlices Reger end Newspapers. | Packets. Parcels. 
i | Acticies. | 

- 1 } 

1911 1,948 542 (189 ,656,49L | 71,619,194 | 36,283,500 | 1,748,822 

lulz 2,000 559 | 192,996,376 | €8,696,648 | 32,687,904 | 2,067,652 

1913 2,025 571 | 212,639,659 Oreiials 38,583,889 | 2.318.453 

1914 2,049 574 | 217,907,644 | 66,216,699 | 34,208,574 | 2,372,964 
a915-16 2,074 566 | 219,525,661 | 72,067 B35 33.343, 149 | 2,537,970 
1916-17 2,040 548 | 259,185,729 | 68,546,782 | 28,230,715 | 2,906,090 
1917-18 | 2,081 548 | 255,177,316 | 62,320,777 | 24,844,315 | 2,923,254 
191s 19 2,037 562 | 240,591,473 | 63,397,875 | 92,387,484 | 2.977,413 
1919-20 2,034 F59 | 256,082,161 | 61,407,862 | 20,055,008 | 2,951,891 
1920-21 2,031 578 | 262,025,990 | 63,261,430 | 20,931,866 | 8,606,927 


Further particulars of the postal matter carried during the year ended 
30th June, 1921, are shown below :— 


re To Boe from | 8 bia hag Per Head 
Postal Matter. man omer pasate Total oO! 
Ce ied O: i Austral de ; : 
(Counted Once) ag Peiecaies Population. 
ad 1 
Letters and post-cards, re O17 »115 | 42,534,735 | 25,841,588 | 259,393,438 124:1 
Registered articles ...; 768, 1Rs | 528,425 335,939 2,632,552 1:3 
Newspapers... wl is con 316 , 13,294,692 6,357,422 | 63,261,430 30°3 
Packets rn ...{ 14,998,432 | 4,000,591 1,932,843 | 20,931,866 10°0 
Parcels its ..| 2,550,109 | 801,501 255,317 3,606,927 | 17 


During 1920-21 the postal matter posted and received per head of popula- 
tion comprised—Letters, post-cards, and registered articles, 125; newspapers 
30 ; and packets and parcels, 12. 


Value-payable Parcel Post. 


Under a system of value-payable parcel post, the Department accepts 
for transmission within the Commonwealth parcels or Jetters sent in execution 
of orders, and collects from the addressees on behalf of the senders the charges 
due thereon. During the year ended 30th June, 1921, the number of parcels 
posted in New South Wales was 53,829, and the value collected was £124,502, 
the revenue, including postage, commission on value, registration, and money- 
order commission being £3,502. 
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Desp LErrers, ‘ETC. 


The number of letters and other postal articles dealt with ie the Dead 
Letter Otfice in New col ae eels ie a ended 80th June, 1921, 


was as follows :— 


: : a Letters | _ Packets | P 
: Low dealt with. and: Post ' “and | Newspapers. 
: | Seales Circulat: ee. 


f 


Returned direct to ee or delivered” ae 630, 618 H 699, 690 oh iy ite ge Be 
Destroyed in accordance with Act aia | 86,336 130,849 392,000 
Returned as unclaimed to other States or Conntries . “| 144,406 | 5,978 

| : 


Total .. i. cae +t) 881,860 | 836,517 | 992,000 


Rares oF Posraar. 
The principal postal charges in force within the Commonwealth and Papua 


are at the following rates, . which. came “into: operation on 2nd October, 
1920. : 


Letters... 0. ees nee oes ian wae seh .. 2d, per 4 02. 
Letter Cards Gr See eh ate ee vee ane 2d, each.” 
Post cards—Single. ae wwe? «: 4d. each, 
a ak ale and published: ‘in Austrblia: ig .» ‘Id. per 10 oz. 
Printed and published outside Australia “' .... Id. per 4 02. 
Magazines—Printed and published in Australia ae .. Id. per 8o0z. 
Printed and published outside Australia .., .. Id. per 402, 
Books—Printed in Australia me Bis ae 0: ve olds per 8 oz. . 
Printed outside Australia ... Ste ae bs% .. Id. per 402. 
Printed papers as 6 wld. per 2 oz, 
Commercial papers, eabbevan, anipies cca saurchaualive .. Idd. per 2 02. 
Parcels (within the State) .2.:  ... 6d. for 1 Tb., and 3d. per Ib. additional. 


Licensed vendors of postage stamps are allowed 24 per cent. commission 
up to a maximum of 3Us. per week, During the year ended 30th June, 1921, 
an amount of £5,180 was paid as commission to licensed vendors in New 
South Wales, the total so paid for all States of the Commonwealth being 
£20,033. 


Main SERvICcEs. 


The number of inland mail services.in New South Wales during 1920-21 
was 2,267 ; the cost: of road services amounted to £246,352, and of railway 
services to £90,131. 

The Postmaster-General establishes new mail services in the country 
districts of the State when the persons interested provide half the difference 
between cost and revenue. 


Ocean Mart Services. 


A. contract for the carriage of oversea mails every four weeks betweea 
Australia and the United Kingdom, was arranged by the Commonwealth 
Government with the Orient Steam Navigation Company for a period 
terminable on twelve months’ notice by either party. The ‘Peninsular and 
Oriental Company also conduct 4 similar service, under contract with the 
Imperial Government, and thus regular fortnightly communication via Sue, 
is assured, . A subsidy of £130,000 per annum is paid to the Orient Company, 
and large fast steamers, fitted with refrigerating space, are employed in the 
service. a * ; 
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Mails to Europe via America are carried monthly by the Canadian 
Australian Line via Vancouver, calling at Auckland, Fiji, and Honolulu, 
subsidised by New Zealand and Canada. There is also a monthly service by 
the Union Steamship Company to San Francisco via Wellington and Tahiti, 
subsidised by New Zealand, American vessels of the Oceanic Steamship 
Company despatched every four weeks aiso carry mails between Sydney and 
San Francisco. 

Mails to China, Japan, and other eastern ports are carried by various 
British steamships, also by the Dutch and Japanese. 

A British service between Sydney and Singapore is subsidised by the 
Government of New South Wales, and a inail service to Lord Howe 
Island and Norfolk Island, Papua, Solomon Islands, New Hebrides, and 
the Marshall and Gilbert Islands is subsidised by the Commonwealth 
Government. 


‘TELEGRAPHS. 


The electric telegraph was first used by the public of New South Wales on 
26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney to Liverpool, 22 miles in 
length, was brought into operation. At 30th June, 1921, there were 2,252 
telegraph stations, The following table gives a view of the telegraph 
business transacted in New South Wales since 1911 :— 


Telegrams. 
! | a aks be es 
| Telegraph | : Revenue 
Year. | 2 Transmitted, : Fi 
Stations, and delivered In ee received. 
(Inland Transit. ? 


| counted once). 


1911 |1,406 | 5,505,935 413,777 |: 5,919,712 953,598 
1912 | 1,384 | 5,917,219 | 447,771 6,364,990 | 278,665 
1913 | 1,602 | 6,116,945 | 456,722 | 6,573,667 | 297,965 
1914 | 1,937 | 6,178,926 | 524,093 6,703,019 307,999 - 
1915-16 | 2,107 6,402,092 624,992 | 7,027,084 | 331,924 


1916-17} 2,231 | 6,491,354 | 661,559 | 7,152,913 | 350,581 
| 
1917—18] 2,237 


| 6,870,263 | 728,154 | 7,598,417 | 386,919 


1918-19 | 2,252 7,183,234 | 753,219 7,936,453 | 436,427 


1919-20] 2,247 


| 
| 8,283,993 | 760,105 | 9,044,098 | 455,014 
1 


1920-21) 2,252 | 7,851,429 734,406 | 8,585,835 | 489,805 


The telegrams received and despatched during the year ended 30th June, 
1921, were classified as follows :-— 


Inland (counted once) .. on aut es w+ 4,512,843 
Interstate oss axe ie eek ies ..» 2,825,399 
To and from other countries (cablegrams) ... ote 513,187 
In transit wee sae ues fey sis 55 734,406 

Total ... wae ... 8,585,835 


Excluding the telegrams in transit, the messages represented 3°8 per head 
of population. 


*64519—C 
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‘CABLE SERVICES. 


The following statement ‘shows the ‘particulars of itis cable lines giving 
communication from Sydney :— 
To. Europe— 
_ via Darwin and Banjoewangie, Java. (duplicate). 
via Perth, Cocos, and Durban. 
_vVia Roebuck Bay and Banjoewangie. 
‘via Sonthport, Norfolk Island, Fiji, Fanning Island, and Canada. 
_To New Zealand— : 
via La Perouse and Nelson (duplicate).. an: 
via Southport, Norfolk Island, and Auckland. .- 
via Bondi and Muriwai Creek. : 
To New Caledonia— 
via Bundaberg and Gomen, | 
To Tasmania— 
via Flinders and Low Head (duplicate). 


Cable Messages. . 


The following table gives a comparison of the cable business transacted in 
New South Wales during the last five years, excluding messages to and from 
Tasmania, Messages in transit are excluded also, but the receipts from 
such business are included in the amount of revenue shown. 


aa 


Cable Messages. ©" -| Aceh Collected. 
Year. I Fyae sk ‘ Portion due to 
Sent f N IR, d in. New 
| South Wales. South Wales. Total commonest 
‘g | £ 
'°¥915-16 | 186,487 211,490. | 450,374 ' 42,708 
1916-17 | - 186,143. | 260,284 | 503,587 | © 48,107 
~ yor7-18 | 192,467 “951,919 "| 628,291 | ° 51,382 
1918-19 | 196,521 ;° 974,180 | °899,883 | 67,058 
“1919-20 | 250,260 | ~ 2775879 875,280 | 76,117 
1920-21 | ‘249,705 | 263,482 | | 697,892 | 62,461 


: Lerten ‘TELEGRAMS, 


Letter telograms were introduced in February, 1914; messages may be 
telegraphed during the night to certain offices and thence forwarded as 
ordinary letters—that is, delivered by first letter delivery, or despatched to 
address by mail. The messages must be written in plain language. Letter 
telegrams may be exchanged between any offices which are open for the 
receipt of ordinary business between 7 p.m. and midnight, or for ordinary 
or press business after 7 p.m. 


DereRRED TELEGRAMS. 


A system of deferred telegrams came into operation on Ist January, 1912, 
by which telegrams, written in plain,language, and subject to a delay not 
exceeding twenty-four hours, may be sent at half ordinary rates to those 
‘countries. which have adopted ‘the service, including the United Kingdom 
and all British Possessions to which the rate per word is not less than.1@d., 
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also to the Commonwealth wireless stations in the Pacific, and to. Port 
Moresby and Flinders Island. Besides British territories the Commonwealth 
exchanges deferred telegrams with a number of foreign countries. 


Wirevess TELEGRAPHY. 


The administration of the radio service, which was under the control of 
the Department of the Navy for the greater part of the war period, reverted 
to the Postmaster-General’s Department on Ist July, 1920, although the 
actual transfer did not take place until 28th October following. Immediate 
steps were taken to extend the radio service, and any person in a remote 
locality, where land-line facilities are unobtainable, may now obtain a license 
to erect and operate his own station. In any case where such a station has 
been erected to the satisfaction of the Postmaster-General’s Department, and 
the financial position is sound, the Department will undertake.to bring the 
owner into communication with the land-line system,.and for this. latter 
purpose collecting stations are now being erected. ' 

The New South Wales radio station is at Pennant. Hills,. Sydney.. ‘The 
other stations in the Commonwealth are at Adelaide, Mount Gambier, 
Brisbane, Cooktown, Rockhampton, Thursday Island, Townsville, Perth, 
Broome, Esperance, Geraldton, Roebourne, Wyndham, Darwin, Hobart, 
Flinders Island, King Island, and Melbourne. 

The removal of the restrictions imposed during the war was marked by a 
great increase in the radiogram traffic, the total number of messages 
handled during the year ended 30th June, 1921, being 12,731 am the 
revenue collected £2,481. 


' ‘TELEPHONES. 


The telephone systein was established in Sydney in 1880, and exchanges 
have since been provided in many other important centres, the number in 
1921 being 921. A telephone trunk line between Sydney and Melbourne 
was brought. into use in 1907. 

ni following table shows the growth of the telephone service since 
1913 :— 


Year. Exchanges. Pee a Public a ate 

| : Connected. Telephones. connected, 
1913 451 43,845 916 53,978 
1914 521 49,040 1,069 62.367 
1915-16 705 51,905 1,317 66,532 
1916-17 765 57,553 1,421 70,058 
1917-18 825 62,123 1,521 78,886 
1918-19 853 65,734 1,558 84,118 
1919-20 873 70,700 1,606 91,117 
1920-21 921 74,490 | 1,693 96,710 


Tests are being made of the capabilities of wireless telephony, but no 
commercial service has yet been instituted. 


Financiat Resutts oF PosTan SERVICES. 


Viewing the postal services as important factors in the development of the 
country, any financial loss incurred in the working of the Post Office has been 
deemed to be counterbalanced by the national advantages gained. 
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‘The results for the whole Commonwealth during the last five years are 
compared in the following statement :— 


ended srk June, Earnings. Pabst Surplus, oe | NN ct low j as) 
3 
£ | £ £ £ £ 

1917 5,515,769 i 5,134,533 | 381,236 558,382 |( —)177,146 
1918 5,773,954 | 4,809,571 964,383 577,001 |(+ 387,382 
1919 6, 158,571 5,043,891 1,114,680 590,085 |(+)524,645 
1920 6,732,096 \ 5,633,752 1,098, 344 610,390 |( + )487, 954 
1921 8,511,494 | 6,724,543 1,786,951 643,183 |(-+) 1,143,768 


The accounts for the years 1917-21 are exclusive of the figures relating to 
the Wireless Telegraph Branch, which was controlled by the Department of 


Working 


Net 
Interest Profit. (+) 
Net 


Branch. Earnings. Expenses, Surplus. Capit A toXt_, 
os aa ee: 2 | «# 
Postal des yi 1,806,382 | 1,470,967 335,415 | 39,044 |(+)296,371 
Telegraph (except Wireless) 520,239 454,147 66,092 | 37,629 (+) 28,463 
Telephone | 964,981 | 788,671 176,310 | 166,749 (+) 9,561 
|-——__-_—— ——____} —_|—_____|——- 
Total, all branches ... | 3,291,602 | 9,713,785 577,817 | 243,422 |(+)334,395 
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MINING INDUSTRY. 


SUPERVISION AND REGULATION OF MINING, ETC. 


New South Wales owes much of its progress to its mineral resources. 
Coal was the first mineral discovered (1847); and, until gold in payable 
quantities was found in 1851, was the only mineral raised. During the 
next twenty years these two minerals constituted 95 per cent. of the value 
of all mineral production, but in 1873 the output of copper, and a few years 
later the output of tin, attained important dimensions. Jn 1883 the 
production of silver began to increase rapidly, although it was not until 
1888 that its real value as a national asset was fully manifested. 

Mining operations are controlled by the State Department of Mines. 
The functions of the Department include the administration of legal 
enactineuts relating to mining, and of the Prospecting Vote, the examinaticn 
of coal-fields, the inspection of collieries and mines, geological and mining 
surveys and assays, and the general supervision of the mining industry. 


Authority must be obtained for all operations for the mining of gold or 
osher minerals. A miner’s right, for which a fee of 5s. per annum is charged, 
entitles the holder to occupy Crown land for the purpose of mining for gold 
or other minerals, to construct works for mining purposes, to conserve water 
or obtain timber in connection with mining, except within exempted areas, 
and for residence. A business license, the fee for which is 20s. per annum, 
entitles the holder to occupy one-quarter of an acre of Crown land in a town 
or one acre outside town boundaries. 

During the year 1921 there were 13,274 miners’ rights and 456 business 
licenses issued, the fees received amounting to £2,286 and £356 respectively. 
In 1910 17,355 miners’ rights were issued, and 1,298 business licenses were 
granted, The reduced figures are indicative of the general decline in the 
industry. 

The annual rent for mining leases is ls. per acre. <A royalty of 1 per 
sent. of the gross value of gold and other minerals, except coal and shale, 
won from the land leased, and a reyalty of 6d. per ton on all coal and shale, 
is payable to the Crown. No royalty is payable, except on coal and shale, 
unless the gross value exceeds £500 during the year. 

Upon payment of a fee, and under certain conditions, holders of miners’ 
rights may obtain authority to enter upon any private land to prospect for 
minerals and may apply for a lease for the whole or any part of the land. 

Leases of Crown or of private land may be granted for the purpose of 
mining for gold or any mineral by dredging, sluicing, or other method. 

The minimum labour conditions are as follow :— 

For gold: One man to 5 acres for the first year, and thereafter one man 
to 2 acres. For minerals other than gold, coal, or shale: One man to 20 
acres for the first year, and thereafter one man to LO acres. For coal or shale : 
Two men to 640 acres, or fraction thereof, 

The Mining Act provides for the suspension of the labour conditions under 
certain circumstances. 

65213—A 
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Certificates of competency are issued by the Minister upon the report of 
the examining boards to managers, under-managers, engine-drivers, and: 
electricians. 


In 1921, certificates were issued under the Coal Mines Regulation Act to 
7 managers, 13 under-managers, 81 deputies, and 3 mince electricians. Under 
the Mines Inspection Act, 4 permits to act as managers were issued, . 252 
engine-drivers’ certificates, and 6 licenses to test and examine boilers. 


AREA UNDER Mining Occupation. 


The area under mining oce: apation i in New South Wales at 31st December, 
1921, was approximately 459,256 acres, ade up as follows :— 


Acres, 
Crown Lands under mining lease... - .. 3 =u o ws 229,367 
+ ” 5, lease for mining purposes iss ig ae 5,409 
5 a5 3 aoe for mining lease 53s se Sait 49,580 
> lease for a purposes war 1,323 
Private Lands under mining lease a es 333 wai 29,663 
a re 3, lease for mining purposes .. eee aie oa 549 
5 ae »» application for mining lease ibe sh 12,973 
55 55 33 >, lease for matning purposes aes 240 

a 5 = anthority to enter . ‘ ws 48,441 
- agreement ... wee ae eas i 30,463 
Dredging Lands under application for lease... a tee os 1,327 
Miner’s Right and Business License ae aus aay oe ase 18,719 
Authority to Prospect ‘ ne sce ae ws 5,224 
Under application for Authority to Prospect sa ee ae we 24,810 
Other Mining Titles... bee is ae nae see ie eae 1,168 
Total vas ase vie 459,256 


The total number of applications received during 1921 by the Department 
of Mines for leases and authorities to prospect was 974, relating to 139,625 
acres. Of tlfese, 626 applications, covering 102,277 acres, related to Crown 
lands, and 324 applications, covering 36, O74 acres, related to private 
lands. The remaining 24 applications, covering 1,274 acres, related to both 
Crown and private lands. 


The applications approved during 1921 under the Mining Act were as 
follows :— 


n 


Appli- [Aggregate Appli- | Aggregate 


Classification, leations.| Area, | Classification, cations.| Area. 
1 
No. | Acres. | | No, | Acres. 
Crown Lands— j, Private Lands— \ 
Mining Leases.. vu} 885 | 21,759 |! Mining Leases... we 212 5,463 
Leases for mining pur- Leases for mining pur- 1 
poses.. : 32 379 | poses... oe Be 25 | 240 


Authorities to ‘prospect, 16 3,487 | | 


| Crown & Private Lands— 


Dredging Leases sh: “a54 


237 | 5,702 


i 
j=. 
if 


1,434 


433 | 25,625 | Total ... | 703 | 32,762 
| it 


Authorities to enter numbering 938, and coven 64,853 acres, were issued 
during 1921. 
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The following is a statement of the expenditure by the State from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund on account of services in connection with mining 
during the years ended 30th June, 1917-21. 


Head of Service. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. | 1921. 
: oy : ; i 


£ Z 


£ £ £ 
Department of Mines tos ove .| 49,490 | 50,242 | 50,163 


62,071 | 58,944 


State Colliery, Lithgow... wu, 942] = 325] = 170 | 236] = 172 


Miners’ Accident Relief Branch ... ».| 1,521); 1,389 1,369 1,143 ove 
Administration of the Act for Regulation) i 


of Coal Mines and Collieries ... | 415 | 321 332 


To promote prospecting for gold andi 
other minerals* ... ie ese” eesle 05462 8,328 9,575 


i 


] 
Geological Survey Laboratory ... bee} 196 124 196 324 403 


Royal Commission—Coal Mining Industry! ... one ene 9,282 | 3,537 


To acquire, erect, work, and maintain} 
and to assist in the erecticn of crushing! | 


batteriesf eis was os a3) 231 § 250] we eae 
Bores to prove coal seams under Reserves 52 | ane wee | ee ooo 
Detonators and explosives eae fl 2,096 554 54 ose as 
Miscellancous ss ose ees, 820) 458 636 | 1,608] 517 


Total ... eee oe ase 62,425 | 61,744 62,745 73,421 | 72,059 


Endowment Miners’ Accident Relief Act| 11,561 | 3,275 es bee ais 
State Coal Mines Ach w. ue we 825] (1,000, 1,000] 861 1,000 
Total os. we ane] 74,811 | 66,019 | 63,745 74,282 | 73,059 


*Tbese amounts are to be refnnded if, in the opinion of the Prospecting Board, minerals are won in 
payable quantities, or if the mines otherwise prove profitable to the prospectors. ~ Pg AR 


} To be repaid in accorlance with agreements, 


PROSPECTING. 


Subsidies are granted by the Government to encourage prospecting for 
minerals. The Prospecting Board, consisting of the Under Secretary for 
Mines as Chairman, the Government Geologist, the Chief Inspector of Mines, 
and three Inspectors, the Chief Mining Surveyor, and a Geological Surveyor, 
deals with all applications for aid, and miners desiring a grant from the 
Prospecting Vote must satisfy the Board that the locality to be prospected is 
likely to yield the mineral sought, and that the mode of operation is suitable 
for its discovery. Miners assisted from the vote are not entitled to claim 
any reward that may be offered for the discovery of a new gold or mineral 
field. 


Under the regulations governing the distribution of the vote, the amount 
advanced must be refunded in the event of the discovery of payable mincral 
by means of the aid granted, 
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The following statement summarises the amounts allotted to prospectors 
for the various minerals ; the figures are for calendar years from 1887, 
to 1895 and thereafter for the years ended 30th June :— 


“Amounts allotted to “Prospectors for — 
Period. Gola, |Silverand] Gopnor. | Tin, | Coal. | Other ona 
Lead, | | | Minerals. 7 
| £ | £ £ | ¢£ £ £ £ 
1887-1889 26,332 886 138 | 34 338 253 28,011 
1890-1894 | 111,878 7,254 1,367 | 1,261 3,752 3,283 | 128,795 
1895-1900 | 107,581 | 4,886 7,762 | 3,389 ee 4,021 | 127,639 
1901-1905 80,636 5,108 | 10,136 7,828 40 1,480 | 105,178 
1806-1910 38,822 | 7,986 | 20,765 | 3,146 310 871 71,900 
19t1-1915 | -50,209 |. 7,557 8,939 | 5,870 | Hy | 4,837 T71,4lZ 
1916-1920 32,976 | 4,325 , 10,057 3,978 90 5,829 | 57.255 
192} 7,375 | 889 1,330 901 | 863 : 1,285 | 12,643 
Total «| 455,809 ; 38,891 |) 60,494 | 26,407 5,393 21,839 608,833 
i ! 1 


No large payable ficld has yet been discovered through the agency of the 
Prospecting Vote. 

In addition to the employment of labour, the proving of a lode or reef 
invariably leads to the development of large areas of adjoining land under 
the Mining Act, from which increased revenue is derived by the State. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MINES. 


The extent to which mining industries provide employment is indicated in 
the following statement of the approximate number of men employed as at 
31st December, 1917-1921 :— 


Metalliferous, ' Coal ste e 

Year, | ~ ~"") Silver, : ae ; ‘ saan men 
: Gold, Lead, Copper. Tin. | Other. | Total. | 7 employed. 

7 its. | and Zine. i | I ; 
1917 1,823 7,619 2,074 | 1,779 2,184 | 15,479 17,338 32,817 
1918 2,540 7,585 1,529 ; 2,352 2,731 16,737 16,926 33,663 
1919 1,656 6,556 1,148 2,171 2,750 14,281 18, 178 32,459 
1920 1,712 1,931 583 | 1,822 3,150 | 9,198 19,965 29,163 
1921 1,516} 3,150 109 | 1,821 2,340 ) 8,436 | 21,265 29,701 


} 


 Taese figures do not include persons employed in works manufacturing 
Comparing the figures for 1921 with those of the 


lime, cement, or coke. 


previous year, there was an increase of 538 in the total number emploved, 
In coal and shale mines 1,300 more miners were employed, and in 
metalliferous mines 762 less. 


MineRAL Propvucrion. 

The statistics of mineral production are incomplete, and in many instances 
the export trade is taken as the measure of the output. Comparison of the 
output of the several minerals is difficult also, as regards quantity, by reason 
of the variety of units of measurement employed in the different 
branches of the mining industry, and, as regards value, by the difference 
in the stages. ot production at which the values are assessed. For instance, 
the value of. the tin vutput represents the values of ingots and of ore, and 
with other metals, the export, which is accepted as representing the 
production, is mainly 1n ore. 

Measured by the aggregate output, coal is the most valuable niincral in 
New South Wales, followed by silver and gold, 
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The summary given below shows the output and the value of the produc- 
tion for the year 1921, and for the whole period since the commencement 
of mining operations to the end of that year. 


During 1921. To the end of 1921. 
“Minerals. = 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Metals. oz. fine, £ | oz. fine. | £ 
Gold—Domestie Ores... 51,173 217,370 | 14,848,717 | 63,073,303 
Silver— oz. | oz. } 
Silver fasts and Matte 1,963,379 325,163 | 44,443,935 5,954,525 
tons. i tons. | 
Lead Ore, Concentrates, &c.... 53,507 | 539,339 9,373,225 77,188, 978 
Vee Ee, &e ren ae 20,353 | 462,862 . 318,507 | 6,247,685 
ine— j 
Spelter ... 3 oe | 1,003,756 
Concentrates 79,694 | 283,455 | 4,509,926 i} 13,609,204 
Copper— 
poeotss Matte, and Regulus ... 499 43,267 261,620 | 15,207,345 
Tin — | 
ae ‘ 1,505 | 163,451 | 125,564 12,505,748 
Tron—- H | 
Pig-iron—from Domestic Ore.. 90,053 639,376 958,219 | 5,346,288 
Iron Oxide ‘ was a 3,109 2,917 45,791 | 57,456 
Ironstone Flux... 7,473 | 9,132 131,675 107,517 
Tungsten— | i 
Wolfram rot wee a mee | 2,260 | 267,450 
Scheelite ne os See 1,690 | 192,375 
O74. | 0%. | 
Platinum... ae ae 249 | 3,44L | 15,938 | 67,847 
tons. ; tons. 
Molyhbdenite si 3 bet 799 205,500 
Antimony—Metal ond Ore 125 g00 | 19,082 344,588 
Bismuth—-Metal anc Ore 8 912 768 | 223,840 
Chrome tes 62 124 34,712 | 110,827 
Magnesite ... ie 12,268 14,407 35,331 55,937 
Manganese—Ore ons 3,515 10, 545 23,430 38,630 
Non-metals. : 
Fuels— tons. tons, : 
Coal we 7 .| 10,793,387 9,078,388 | 267,473,919 | 114,946,609 
“Coke ... ; 592,097 | 1,029,604 7,119,353 | 6,874,440 
Shale (Oil) 32,489 77,380 1,894,369 | 2,626,276. 
Structural Materials— 
Limestone—Flux 111,558 41,834 1,808,653 | 927,392 
+tMarble .., ; eae ‘ 2,100 Whee 42,798 
Slates... ae es oa ea oy : ine ; 8,553 
Alunite eae ty se end 520 2,080 | 54,887 195,587 
Gem Stones— i | 
Noble Opal... ae 13,020 | eae 1,511,204 
cts. | ' cts. 
Diamonds 1,563 | 1,915 | 200,499 | 142,184 
tons. i tons. | 
Silica es 18,909 37,818 | 75,805 151,293 
Other Minerals and Ores aes ee 97,174 | 63 | 437,837 
Total value .., vas 13,096,064 | 328,868,646 
Other— 
Tron made from scrap wes ia eee ies 1,416,030 
*Portland Cement... 155,284 $38,534 1,890,876 6,214,823 
*tLime .., ie bay 33,620 84,050 586,315 755,862 


Ld Quantity 0 anufactured and value. 


+ Includes value of quantity exported (only) to end of 1901. 
{ Includes quantity exported (only) up to end of 1899, 
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The value of the mineral production in quinquennial periods since 1856 
is shown in the following table; the figures are exclusive of iron made from 
scrap, Portland cement, mand lime, which are included in the production of 
the manufacturing industry : — 


~—— 


Period, Value of ea Period. Value of Production. 
| 
d t £ i £ 
1856-1860 |, 6,069,118 | 1891-1895 26,324,780 
1861-1865 9,980,397. | 1896-1900 | 26,159,491 
1866-1870 7,001,454 1901-1905 29,880,914 
1873-1875 | 10,768,230 | 1906-1910; 42,450,535 
1876-1880 | 9,184,015 1AlI-1915 51,980, 852 
1881-1885 12,381,842 | 1916-1920 57,035,734 
- 1886-1890 18,681,548 | 1921 13,096,064 
j I 


VaLur or MacHINERY. 


The following statement shows the estimated value of the plant and 
machinery used i in mining during the years 1917 to 1921: — 


Classiftcation, Z| wir, | 1918, | 1919. 1990. | ‘1921, 
54 | = £ “| £ 7 ; £ ££ . = 

Coal and Shale 3,719,000 | 3,885,000 | 4, 038, 000 | 5,010,000 | 6,637,000 
Gold : et 441,624 426,719 369, 804 | 667,196 344,063 
ace Lead, & Zine} 3,238,072 1,296,623 lq 77,314 | 1,240,515 1,882,101 
Copper val 579,332 j 584,952 | te 198 382,737 114,293 
Tin .., at 273,789 326,536 364,598 425,062 | 396,542 
Other Minerals dete 592,084 1,012,074 | 1,034, 678 1,114,319 804,742 
Total =... pneaeet | 7,531,604 | 8,184,592 | 8,839,829 | 10,178,741 


The value of t treatment Aintite belonging to or at site sites of the mines is 
inchuded in the above figures. 

The value of plant and machinery used in connection with coal and shale 
mines includes the value of plant used for conveyine coal and shale froin the 
mines to wharf or railway station; the amount in 1921 was £2,561,000. 


QUARRIES. 


The quantities and values of building stone, except stone exported, do 
not appear in the statements of mineral production, but are given hereunder 
in the return of quarries for the year 1920-21 : 


f | 
Quantity | Value | | Quantity | Value 
Description of Quarry. of Stone | of Stone |; Description of Quarry. of Stone | of Stone 
raised, raised, | ‘ raised, raised, 
sie asm iE 1 Rae : 
Building Stone— | tons, £ || Macadam, Ballast, etc.—| tons, £ 
Sandstone wea w| 77,125 | 30,734 | (continued). 
Alunite .. an ie we. |} Gravel ... ise «| 53,197 | 11,845 
petals (Erachyte) | 8,560 3,991 || Sand .., ie ...| 56,376 | 10,593 
arble ... ..| 1,940) 3,510 |; Ironstone we .| 73,861 | 16,542 
Limestone ~e | 16,927 6,001 | Shale and ey | 35,254 | 6,452 
Slate... ate ...{ 80,000 | 1,600 || Quartzite “ ...| 59,551 | 19,639 
Othér ... ae «| 20,744 | 9,128 || Granite .. | 3,984} 1,089 
; H ' Limestone, crude |. 133,437 | 29,329 
Macadam, Ballast, ete. — | Magnesite bie .| 5,846 | 5,099 
Sandstone ee (311,407 | 54,315 |, Clays— : 
Bluestone, Basalé, ate. ‘830, 234 [233,792 Kaolin ... a ie 4292 580 
Limestone ves wl 5LTSI ¥3-736 Fireclay ie bee 103 | 26 
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Prices of METALS. 


In the case of the minerals which contribute any considerable value to the 
production, the prices of all are regulated by the world’s production in 
relation to the world’s demands, as, with the exception of coal, the local 
demand is small. 


The quotations in the following table for silver, lead, copper, and tin are 
the average f.o.b. prices, Sydney, based on the London prices. In the case 
of zinc, the averages are those quoted by the Department of Mines in con- 
nection with the Broken Hill field : 


{ 1 
Year. | Silver. | Lead, | = Zine, | Copper. | Tin, 
} } | . 
| peroz.| perton. | perton. | perton. | per ton. 
is da | £sd.| £8 d| £8 aj £ & a 
1913 '2 36) 1815 G, 2213 6; 68138 4; 202 5 0 
1914 12 13] 19 1 8: 21 0 0, 6016 8/ 153 0 0 
1915 11218 | 2219 2; 6819 7) 73 0 O| 16417 1 
1916, 2 73 | 31 1 8; 7118 6° 11515 0; 18115 0 
1917 '3 48) 3010 0, 54 0 0/125 3 4; 23716 8 
1918 '3 115 | 3011 8: 54 311/115 16 8| 322 @ & 
1919.4 9 2810 2; 42 5 2! 9018 2] 259 5 3 
1920 !5 15 | 8718 7 45 4 5) 9712 2] 296 4 4 
192L_ 13 O8 | 221411) 26 4 1: 69 8 51 165 9 2 


Tn regard to coal, average prices are quoted in connection with the values 
of production on page 


Gon. 


Amongst the metals which occur in the State, gold occupies an important 
place, both on account of the quantity which has been raised and of the 
influence of its discovery on the settlement of the country. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold produced 
during each decennial period since 1851 :-— 


Equivalent in | 


Period, 


Quantity. On. fine: Value. 
oz, crude. [ oz, tine. £ 
1851~1860 | 3,280,963 | 2,714,531 | 11,530,588 
1861-1870 3,542,912 3,219,628 13,676, 102 
1871-1880 2,253,259 2,019,116 ' 8,576,655 
1881-1890 1,173,883 | 1,013,846 4,306,541 
1891-1900 2,867,337 2,432,387 i 10,332, 120 
1901-1910 2,669,670 2,252,851 | 9,569,492 
1911-1920 1,333, 796 1,145,188 4,864,440 
1921 55,683 | 51,173 217,370 
jee —_— _ 
Total 17,177,503 14,848,717 63,073,303 


Prospecting for gold has been neglected in recent years owing to tke 
remunerative employment to be obtained in other industries. 


GoLp AND Tin DREDGING. 


Dredging is in operation on practically all the rivers of New South Wales 
which drain auriferous country. 
exploited, and for many years the yalue of stream-tin won annually has 


ereatly exceeded the value of gold recovered by dredging. 


In addition, alluvial tin deposits are 
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In 1921 there were 62 dredges, of a total value of £310,180; 11 bucket 
dredges and 1 pumping plant were employed in the recovery of gold, and 
3 bucket dredges and 47 pumping plants in the winning of stream-tin. 


The following table demonstrates the value of the metals recovered by 
dredging since its inauguration in this State :— 


Area under | Gold Dredged. Stream-tin Dredged. | 
Period, Tne i - - a ~~) Total Value. 
period. Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. | 
acres. joz. crude. | oz. fine. | £ | tons, £ £ 
1900 | 6,943 8,882 7,924 | 33,660 | wee 33,660 
1901-05 13,571 144,028 129,850 | 551,568 1,234 109,026 660,594 
1906-10 , 16,442 185, 140 168,566 716,025 } 7,570 732,134 | 1,448,159 
1911-15 | = 8,210 120,082 110,284 | 468,459 | 7,551 907,582 | 1,376,041 
1916-20 18,032 103,651 96,817 411,250 5,878 963,271 } 1,374,52] 
1921 13,191 12,715 54,009 | 768 76,550 130,559 
Sttver, Leap anp Zinc, 


The output of lead and zinc in New South Wales is obtained principally 
from the silver-lead mines of the Broken Hill district, and for that reason 
the mining of these metals is discussed conjointly. 


Assessment of the total output and value of production of silver-lead ores 
mined in New South Wales is hampered by the fact that the process of 
extracting the metallic contents has been conducted for the most part outside 
the boundaries of the State. For this reason the value of the output credited 
to New South Wales does not represent the value of the finished product, but 
the estimated net value of the ore, concentrates, bullion, ets., as declared by 
the several companies to the Customs Department at the date of export 
from the State. 


Calculated on this basis the quantity and value of New South Wales silver 
and silver-lead ore exported to the end of 1921 are shown in the following 
table :— 


Silver. a Silver-sulphide, Silver-lead, Ore, ete. | 

Period. | 7 fa Quantity. 7 | say Value 

tity. | Value, foo] Value. xported, 

Quantity [. alue, | Ore Concen- etal ba is if : 

| 04, £ tons. tons. £ | £ 

To 1885 1,730,297 382, 884 7,073 | 191 237,810 620,694 
1886-1890 , 2,481,253 464,081 165,756 , 94,002 6,478,515 6,942,596 
1891-1895 | 3,009, 187 445,873 | 663,754 | 231,847 | 12,615,432 | 13,061,305 
1896-1900 | 2,352,092 269,663 | 1,771,983 | 86,005 9,592,856 9,862,519 
1901-1905 4,154,020 445,051 | 1,877,515 | 108,353 8,910,586 | 9,355,637 
1906-1910 8,310,962 892,414 | 1,709,173 42,578 | 11,561,794 | 12,454,208 
1911-1915 12,4€0,553 | 1,302,510 | 1,694,834 | ihe 14,302,570 | 15,605,080 
1916-1920 7,982,192 | 1,426,886 866,654 | 12,920,076 | 14,346,962 
192] 1,963,379 | — 325,163 53,507 | 539,339 | 864,502 
| lets E Eas 
Total weal, 443,935 | 5,954,525 | 8,810,249 562,976 | 77,158,978 : 83,113,503 
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Similar information regarding the export of lead (pig, in matte, also lead- 
carbouate and lead-chloride), the product of New South Wales, is shown 
below; for 1907 and subsequent years the quantity as recorded represents 
the contents, based on average assays, of bullion produced within the State :— 


\_ _ Lead—Pig, in matte, eto. oe | | Lead—Pig, in maite, etc, 
Period. | 1 ! Period. i 
| Quantity. Value. | | Quantity. Value 
| 
‘tons. £ ‘| tons. fe 
1839-1890 | 648 8,298 | 1911-1915} 114,875 | 1,899,601 
1891-1895 | 739 | «= 7,418 | 1916-1920 | 80,115 | 2,358,625 
1896-1900 | 13,293 | 258,874 } 1921 | 20,353 | 462,862 
1901-1905 17,550; 255,366 | | 2 
1906-1910 | 71,485 | 996,646 Total... 318,508 | 6,247,685 
i 


The following statement shows the quantity and value of zinc concentrates, 
the product of domestic ores, exported since 1889. These exports represent 
practically the total production :— 


Zine Concentrates. |: ! Zine Concentrates. 
Period. ee || Period. aoe aie a 

Quantity. j Value. Ff | Quantity. | Value. 

| tons, £ tons, £ 
1889-1890 307 | 3,365 | 1911-1915) 2,093,783 | 6,861,489 
1891-1895 663 | 7,677 || 1916-1920 553,628 | 2,195,599 
1896-1900 | 137,931 | 146,028 1921 | 79,694 | 283,455 
1901-1905 183,782 440,402, ——— ee ee 
1906-1910 | 1,460,138" | 3,761,223 Total ...) 4,509,926 | 13,699,234 

I | i 


* Includes 1,003,758 tons of Spelter. 


The production of silvor, load, and zine is seen in the following summary 
of the values during the last five years :— 


Silver, Silver- Lend Bg ai | metal 
Year, || lead, Concen- | (pig’‘ete.) | Concentrates, | Production. 
> , ° P 
eee eae > eee J of 
£ | £ £ £ 
1917 | 4,493,565 616,531 441,486 5,551,582 
1918 ; 5,181,167 608,342 | 295,413 6,034,922 
1919 | 1,323,683 | 824,215 | 247,395 1,895,273 
1920 | 113,576 j 9,905 | 249,456 372,937 
1921 | 864,502 462,862 | 283,455 1,610,819 
} : 


In 1918 the value of production was the highest on record owing to the 
favourable metal market and to the settled industrial conditions which ~ 
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prevailed throughout the year, but the rate of production was not 
maintained during 1919 and 1920, on account of industrial troubles in the 
Broken Hill district, and the value of production dropped by more than 
£1,500,000 in the latter year. In 1921, however, the output reached a value 
of £1,610,819. 


As previously stated, the bulk of the ores produced in the silver-lead mines 
is exported for treatment outside the State and the figures shown in the 
preceding tables do not convey an adequate idea of the importance of the 
mines of New South Wales. The Departnient of Mines has collected in- 
dependent records from the various mining and smelting companies and 
ore-buyers with the object of ascertaining the actual value accruing to the 
Commonwealth from the silver-lead mines of this State. Thus particulars 
have been obtained regarding the quantity and value of the silver, lead, and 
zine extracted within the Commonwealth, and the gross metallic contents 
of concentrates exported oversea have been estimated on the basis of average 
assays as follows :— 


' Meta] obtained within Commonwealth | | * Total 
from ores raised in New South Wales, | Concentrates exported. Value of 
ee ere cn po Produce 
y i j tion from 
Year: : | 4 | Contents by average assay. | ‘ Silver-lead 
‘ ! i\Ageregate! 3 jo __._| Assesse Ores of 
Silver, | Lead. Spelter." "Vane. | § \"Yaiue. [New South 
| 4 = i Silver, | Lead. | Zine. ; Wales. 
ee esi eee Ne =, See oy ener feoenn IG. 6 Si oe Te 
oz. fine. | tons. | tons. £ tons. | oz. fine, ; tons, tons, | £ £ 


1917 | 7,562,286 | 138,006 |. 4,694 | 5,765,094! 94,586] 983,603] 6,191] 43,912! 668,984 6,434,028 
1918 | 8,724,018} 155,306; 5,622] 6,744,034 | 48,494\ 525,943] 3,178] 21,926/ 232,210! 6,976,214 
919 | 5,836,947) 90,175) 7,119 4,109,466 1 38,740| 417,871) 2,425] 18,146] 258,751! 4,368,217 
1920 | 196,111 | 1,749) 10,565/ 518,728] 46,425! 479,291) 3,025] 21,742] 274,081! 789,789 
261,238 | 1,985,102 


1921 | 3,624,413 | 47,426) 1,425! 1,723,864] 47,127 617,477 6,539 | 19,272 


The following table shows the quantities and values of silver, lead, and 
spelter obtained within the Commonwealth from ores raised in New South 
Wales :-— 


f 1920, | 1921 
Metal. — [~ a -—— 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
iS Sa Se a ceil 2 saat a pa Ne a 
| | | 
oz. fine. | £ | 0%, fine, £ 
Silver... con ws 196,111 | 47,2438 8,624,413" 600, 335 
; tons. | tons. 
Lead ... is oe 1,749 60,979 47,426 1,078,096 
Spelter Sie ed 10,565 407,506 1,425 | 45,433 
J t 


Tn connection with the above figures, although the metallic contents are 
based on average assays, it is impossible to give the proportion of the bulk 
quantities which was recovered. In the case of the lead and zinc contents, the 
quantities have been estimated only when payment was allowed for them. 
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It is estimated that the quantity and value of silver yielded by the mines 
of New South Wales during 1921, and to the end of 1921, were as shown in 
the following table: — 


| Year ended 30th Dec- a 
wr ubee: foot To S3ist December, 1921. 
Metal. 1 Sone => tere ca 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. ‘ Value. 
i i | 
oz, fine. | £ ; oz. fine. | s,s 
Obtained in the Commonwealth,, . | 8,624,413: 600,335 | 184,418,921 | 28,224,003 


Contained in Concentrates, &c. , exported | 617,477) 102,269 | 180,436,699 | 27,490,326 


_—— | 7 
Total... 1 vse cae) 45,241,890) 702,604 (364,855 620 | 55,714,329 
| } 


The mines on the Broken Hill field are the chief contributors to the silver 
and silver-lead and zine output of Australia. The argentiferous lead ores 
of the Barrier Ranges and Broken Hill districts were discovered in 1883. 
The field extends over 2,500 square miles of country, and has developed ito 
one of the principal mining centres of the world. It is situated in western 
New South Wales, beyond the River Darling, and on the confines of South 
Australia. 

The Broken Hill lode is the largest yet discovered; it varies in width 
from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for sev peal miles, the country 
having been taken up all along the line of lode, and subdivided into 
numerous leases, held by mining companies and syndicates. 

During 1921 the output of ore from the Broken Hill mines amounted to 
317,333 ‘tons, viz., 1,031 tons of oxidised and 316,302 tons of sulphide ore. 

The total value of the mincral output of the Barrier district duting 1921 
was estimated at £1,743,586, as compared with £282,516, in 1920. In 
addition, the treatment of zinc tailings in 1921 yielded an output valued at 
£634,605, bringing the total production of the Broken Hill field to £2,378,191 
for the year; the amount distributed to shareholders was £326,864.. 

To the end of the year 1921 the value of production by the mines on the 
Broken Hill field from the inception of operations was £113,896,363, and 
the dividends and bonuses paid amounted to £26,836,584, 

Next in importance is the Burragorang field in the Yerranderie Division. 
In this field rich galena occurs in bunches, but the deposits are very variable 
in width and composition. Owing to the excessive cost of transport, only 
high-grade ore is sent away, and a considerable quantity of second-grade is 
left i in the mines or dumped at the surface for future treatment. “During 
1921, 2,912 tons of ore were raised and sold; the metallic contents were 
gold 343 oz., silver 250,000 0z., and lead. 552 tons; the net value received 
was £50,574. 

Among the other fields which contributedto the aati of silver-lead ores 
in 1921 are the Sunny Comer Division, which produced 1,200 tons of ore, the 
Leadville Division, which produced 120 tons of ore, and the Tingha Division, 
which produced 1,080 oz. of silver, valued at £162, and 1 ton of copper, valued 
at £66. 


Coprrr. 

Copper is found chiefly in the central part of the State between 
the Macquarie, Bogan, and Darling Rivers. Deposits occur also in the 
New England and Southern districts, as well as at Broken Hill, thus showing 
a wide distribntion. 

The copper lodes of New South Wales contain ores of a high grade as 
compared with those of many well-known mines worked in other parts of 
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the world ; and, given a fair price and transportation facilities, are capable 
of yielding satisfactory returns. The net export of copper ingots, matte, 
regulus, and ore, is taken as the production of the State. The quantities 
and values are shown below from the year 1858 :— 


Ingots, Matte, and Regulus. | Ore. t 
Period. a -| Total Vatue, 
| Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
tons. | £ H tons. £ £ 
1858-1879 14,877 1,015,206 2,102 | 52,464 1,067,670 
isso-1sst | 23,715 «| «41,953,651 | 19 | 675 | 1,554,826 
1885-1889 15,160 771,867 | 537 | 6,937 | 778,804 
1890-1894 10,195 434,537 | 1,738 | 20,298 = 454,765 
1895-1899 25,408 | 1,280,841 | 852 | (5,253 1,286,094 
1900-1904 | 32,1738 | 1,907,540 | 8,791 | «108,500 | 2,014,040 
"1905-1909 41,425 | 2,940,886 | 3,057 | 31,367 | 2,972,258 
1910-1914 42,977 | 2,443,985 | 9,815 | 86,169 2,529,554 
1915-1919 22,626 | 2,403,884 | 5,064 | 66,710 | 2,470,504 
1920 1,290 | 197,978 ) sae Vets 27,978 
1921 499 | 44,967 | eee | tetees | 41,267 
Total ...| 229,645 | 14,921,042 | 31,975 | 376,303 | 15,207,345 


The Cobar mines constituted the chief centre of the copper-mining industry, 
but the operations of Great Cobar, the principal mine, came to an end during 
1920. The closing of the mine was due to the fall in the price of copper in 
1919, higher wages, increased shipping and railway freights, exchange, and 
the high cost of treatment of copper matte. 


During 1921 the Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Company of Australia, 
Ltd., Port Kembla, produced 499 tons of copper from domestic ores, valued. 
at £41,267. 


Try. 

Tin, unlike copper, is restricted in its geographical and petrological range, 
and is the rarest of the common metals in commerce. 

In addition to alluvial deposits, tin ore occurs in situ in granite and 
adjacent contact rocks, usually occupying fissures or penctrating walls; the 
majority of the tin lodes discovered in the State are on a small scale, but 
the lodes, developed or undeveloped, are very numerous. The maximum 
depth attained in the tin lodes of New South Wales is about 360 feet. 


Tin ore occurs in the extreme Northern, Southern, and Western divisions, 
but the proved area of workable quantities is limited practically to the — 
western fall of the New England Tableland. with Emmaville and Tingha 
as the chief centres, and to Ardlethan in the Southern District. 


Tin has contributedin a very considerable degree to the total production of 
the mineral wealth of the State. although its aggregate yield, in point of value, 
is below that of coal, silver, gold, copper, or zinc. In 1921, 1,595 tons 
of ore, valued at £163,451, were produced. 
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The output and the value of production of tin since 1872 have been as 
follows :— 


panei ; ee Ore. —— | Total 
Quantity. | Value, i Quantity. j Value. | 

| tons. £ | tons. ‘ £ & 
1872-1879 18,364 | 1,886,764 | 12,995 628,643 2,015,407 
1880-1884 22,842 | 2,056,778 2,700 137,755 2,194,533 

1885-1889 12,974 ' 1,330,326 | 1,635 85,048 1,415,374 < 

1890-1894. 7,196 | 628,096 1,040 , 49,295 677,392 
1895-1899 4,608 | 336,015 197 | 6,488 342,503 
1900~1904. 4,220 536,084 1,222 | 81,362 617,446 
1905-1909 5,567 | 851,956 3,712 339,679 | 1,191,635 
1910-1914 H 4,258 ; 785,900 6,952 775,841 | 1,561,741 
1915-1919 . 5,203 » 1,188,995 | 5,798 723,477 | 1,912,472 
1920 oe. Pe | 2,486 413,794 | 413,794 
1921 ae : ot } 1,595 163,451 163,451 
Total. ..., 85,282 | 9,100,914 ; 40,832 | 3,404,834 12,505,748 


Iron anp Iron OREs. 

Tron ore of good quality occurs in many parts of New South Wales, and 
it has been estimated that the minimum quantity of ore in known deposits 
exceeds 53,000,000 tons. 

The most extensive deposits are those at Cadia, 39,000,000 tons; Carcoar, 
3 000,000 tons; Wingello, 3,000,000 tons; Goulburn, 1,022,000 tons; and 
Queanbeyan. 1.000,000 tons. 

Prior to 1907 iron ore was mined principally for use as flux in smelting 
other ores, although in 1848, at: Mittagong, and in later years at Lithgow, the 
production of pig iron from locally raised ores had been attempted without 
permanent success. Since 1907, following the reorganisation and remodelling 
of the Eskbank Ironworks, Lithgow, the production of iron ore has been on 
a more extensive scale, although only the Bredalbane, Cadia, Carcoar, and 
Tallawang deposits have been mined. The whole of the iron ore used in the 
production of pig iron at the Lithgow works is obtained from these sources. 

The production of pig iron since 1907, and the materials used therein, are 
shown in the following table :— 


$ i Minerals Used. | Piy-iron. 
i lron Ore. - | Coke. | Limestone. Production, | » Value. 
= i ae | 7 | 
| tons. tons. | tons. tons. | & 
1907-11 | 263,477 191,589 113,360 152,627 567,048 
1912-1 6 | 486,929 | 385,014 | 172,582 | 283,264 1,035,302 
1917-21 | 671,153 | 578,938 | 282,984 | 370,187 2,327,908 


The minerals used during the year ended: 1921 were iron ore, 168,385 tons ; 
coke, 150,561 tons; and limestone, 6,881 tons; the production of pig iron 
therefrom being 90,053 tons; value, £639,376. 

Further. details relating to the operations of ironworks are given in the 
section of this book dealing with the manufacturing industry. 


Ironstone Flux, 

Varying quantities of iron ore have been despatched from the different 
producing centres to the smelting and iron works for use as flux, the 
estimated quantity raised during the years 1899 to 1921 being 131,675 tons, 
valued at £107,517. During the years 1913-15 no ironstone flux was raised 
for fluxing purposes. The quantity produced during 1921 was 7,473 tons, 
valued at £9,132. 
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Iron Oxiée. 

Parcels of iron oxide are sent from the Port Macquarie, Mittagong, and 
Goulburn districts to various gas-works for use in purifying gas, the output 
of iron oxide during 1921 being 3,109 tons, valued at £2,917. 

The total recorded output to the end ‘of 1921 was 45,791 tons, valued at 
£57,456. 


OTHER Mrrazs. 

Platinum.—Platinum occurs in several districts of New South Wales, but 
platinum mining, in comparison with other branches of mining, and for less 
valuable ores, is unimportant. The quantity produced to the end of 1920 
amounted to 15,938 oz., valued at £67,487,0f which 24d oz., valued at £3,441, 
were obtained during 1921. 


Chromite.—Chromite, or chromic iron ore, is the only commercially impor- 
tant ore of chromium which is an accessory constituent of a variety of 
ininerals; it has been found usually associated with serperitine in the north-. 
ern portion of New South Wales. The quantity producsd to thé end of 1921 
was 34,712 tons, valued at £110,827; the yield recorded in 1921 was 62 tons, 
valued at £124. 


Cobalt and Nickel—Cobalt and nickel are usually associated in the same. 
minerals, and traces of both metals have been found in several districts in 
New South Wales, but workable quantities have been located in very few 
places. The value of the total production of cobalt to the end of 1921 was 
£8,065, representing 885 tons of ore. No production of nickel is recorded. 


Tungsten ores.—These ores are generally associated in New South Wales 
with tinstone (cassiterite), bismuth, and molybdenite. The output of 
scheelite from 1903 to the end of 1921 amounted to 1,690 tons, valued at 
£192,375, and of wolfram to 2,260 tons valued at £267,450. There was no’ 
production in 1920. 


Antimony.—The principal source of supplies is at Hillgrove. For the 
whole State in 1921 there were 125 tons raised, the value being £900. The 
total output to the end of the year 1921 was 19,032 tons, valued at £344,588. 


Manganese. —Manganese ores have been discovered in various places but 
generally in localities lacking transport facilities. During the year 1921 
the quantity obtained was 3,515 tons, valued at £10,545. 


Bismuth.—Bismuth has been found associated with molybdenite, tin, and 
gold in quartz veins, chiefly in the neighbourhood of “Glen Innes, and in 
other districts bismuth is associated with molybdenite and wolfram ores. The 
total quantity produced in 1921 was 8 tons, valued at £912, the quantity 
produced to the end of 1921 being 768 tons of ore, valued at £223,840, 


Molybdenum.—There was no production of molybdenite, the principal ore 
of molybdenum, in New South Wales during 1921. Since 1902 there have 
been produced 799 tons, valued at £205,500. 


Mercury.—Cinnabar, the most important ore of mercury, occurs in 
numerous localities, but it has not been discovered in a sufficiently concen- 
trated form to enable it to be profitably wrought. No production of quick- 
silver was recorded in the ycax 1921, but the total production to the end of 
1921 is stated to be 2,970 lb., valued at £541. 


DeEcLINE IN THE METALLIFEROVS INDUSTRY. 


In October, 1920, a Select Committee was appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the serious decline in the metalliferous industry. 
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The Committee made a comprehensive inquiry into the matter and in 
their report gave the following reasons for the decline:—High cost of pro- 
duction; deterioration in ore values in mines already discovered and 
developed ; shortage and inefficiency of machinery for the treatment of ores 
now in sight; high freights, both railway and road ; high treatment charges ; 
want of better labour conditiou in mines, particularly in respect to health, 
such as ventilation ; lack of new discoveries of a payable nature ; the want of 
a more encouraging, practical, and sympathetic system of prospecting. 

The Committee also made the following recommendations, inter alia, for 
the revival and maintenance of the industry :—That the whole of the revenue 
received by the Mines Department, less administrative costs, should be spent 
on the revival of the industry : that a comprehensive geological survey of the 
State should be made ; that Prospecting Boards should be established in the 
metalliferous areas of the State ; that the Government should erect a modern 
and comprehensive central treatment plant for the treatment of all ores, 
particularly those of a complex and refractory nature, and should establish 
suitable treatment plant, such as batteries and concentration plants, in 
approved localities ; that a scheme should be formulated whereby crude ores 
might be carried on the railways at a very much reduced rate. 


Coat. 


The coal-fields of New South Wales are the most important in Australia, 
both as regards extent and the quantity and quality of coal produced. 


The main coal basin extends along the coast from Port Stephens on the 
north, to Ulladulla on the south, and thus has a seaboard of 200 miles, which 
enhances the value of the deposits by conducing to easy shipment and the 
development of oversea trade. From Ulladulla the basin trends inland to 
the west, and north-west as far as Rylstonc, whence the boundary line ex- 
tends northward beyond Gunnedah, and then runs in a south-easterly direc- 
tion to Port Stephens. The widest part of this area is between Rylstone and 
Neweastle—100 miles; the basin is deepest in the neighbourhood of Sydney, 
where the uppermost seam is nearly 3,000 feet below the surface. 


From Sydney the measures rise gradually in all directions, and emerge to 
the surface at Newcastle on the north, at Bulli in the Jllawarra district to 
the south, and at Lithgow, in the Blue Mountain region, to the west. 


The upper or Newcastle coal measures show the greatest surface develop- 
ment. Their seams outcrop at Newcastle, Bulli, and Lithgow, and extend 
continuously under Sydney, the deepest portion of the basin. 


In the northern coal-field twelve seams have been discovered in these 
measures, five being worked; in the southern, five distinct seams are known, 
but two only have been worked; of the seven seams traced in the western 
field three only have proved of commercial ‘value. After many unsuccessful 
boring operations, the uppermost seam of the Newcastle measures was located 
under Sydney Harbour in 1891, and was worked for some years at a depth 
of nearly 3,000 feet, but the mine is now closed. 


The coal obtained at Newcastle is specially suitable for gas making and 
for household use; the coal from Bulli and Lithgow is essentially steam 
coal—the southern produces a strong coke, specially suitable for smelting 
purposes by reason of its capacity for sustaining the weight of the ore burden 
in a blast furnace, and it contains less ash ‘than the western, The coal 
obtained at the Sydney Harbour Colliery was also a good steam coal, and 
could be loaded direct into oversea steamers from a wharf near the pit’s 
mouth. 
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In the western and southern fields the upper coal measutes contain depusits 
of kerosene shale, a varicty of torbanitc, cannel coal, or boghead mincra! 
Jt is used extensively for the manufacture of kerosene oil, and for the pro 
duction of gas. Deposits of kerosene shale, though much less extensiv®, 
occur in the upper and Greta measures of the northern coal-ficeld. 

The middle coal measures outcrop near East Maitland, but do not appeat 
in the western field; their occurrence in the sovthern ficld has not been 
definitely proved. 

The lower or Greta measures outcrop over an irregular area in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maitland, and have been traced with uarodint breaks as far 
north as Wingen; they occur as an isolated belt to the north of Inverell, and 
extend through Ashford, aimost to the Queensland border. ‘These measures 
have been located in the Clyde Valley, in the extreme southern portion of 
the Illawarra field, but do not occur in the western. The coal of the Greta 
measures is contained in two scams, and is the purest and gencrally the 
most useful obtained in the State, being of a good quality, hard, and economi- 
cal as regards working. The Greta seams are worked extensively between 
West Maitland and Cessnock, in the most important coal-mining district in 
Australia. 

There were 151 coal-mines and 3 shale-mines working under the provisions 
of the Coal and Shale Mines Regulation Act during the year 1921. The 
employment of boys under 14 years of age or of women and girls in or 
about a mine is prohibited, and restrictions are placed upon the employment 
of youths. In 1921 the total number of boys between 14 and 16 years of 
age employed in coal and shale mines was 746, of whom 510 worked below 
ground, and 236 on the surface. 


Waces or CoAL-MINERS. 


The rate paid to miners varies according to the conditions of the scams or 
places where the coal is mined. The average rates ut 31st December, 1921, 
were as follows :— 


1 7 
| Northern District. Southern District. Western District. 
fee a ea fet 
Miners ai oy .-| 2/5¢} to 6/114 perton ..| 3/9kperton .. .. | 3/63 to 4/24 per ton, 
Deputies .-| 21/7 to 22/1. per day ..! £6 10;- per weelc ..| 21/7 per day, 
Overmen (underground) ast 4 | £6 15/- to £8 1(]-p. wk. He 
Deputy Overmen on an ie £6 12/6 per week os 
Shot-firers fs ee .»| 20/7 to 21fl per day ..| 20/7 perday.. .. | 21/7 per day, 
Waste-examiners a Bat ee spell ay 5 2 ‘ ae 
Engineers and mechanics ..| 2/22 ,, 2/64 per hour ..| 17/: 2/0} to 2/6 per hour, 
Engine-drivers— | 
Loce. engines on .-| 1f- to 20/- per day ..; 20/- and 22/- per day .. a 
Winding 3 aid os 20f>- 55, 22f> ~55. <5 Jal Sy 35 a .. | 2446 and 22/- per day. 
Haulage... os ae oS 18/9 per day as Be 
Other engines ae .-| 17/7 to 20/- perday .. ace 18/7 and 18/9 per day, 
Stokers and fireinen .. 16/6 ,, 17/7 ,, 45 ..-/ 16/9 to17/9 perday ..|] 16/9 to 1/9 53 
Motor attendants or drivers) 7/5 vo Ll 4, . as 
Shiftmen Se Ss .-| 16/6 ,, 21/1 ,, ,, .-| 19/8 per day ws .. | 1€(6 to 18/2 per day. 
Wheelers a i sca] DOPT: 35217 /9 Sy 55 sult ale sy. “45 oa .. | 18/2 per day, 
Flatters .. oe at .»| 16/6 per day ae woh GET osyy vgs oa Ae | 
Water-bailers .. sie «| 16/6, 4, she ee VED eas. Ss ie .. | 99 to 14/34 } per day, 
Set riders oe ib «-| 17/6 ,, or “ia as 
Rolleyway men oe .+| 16/11 to 18/9 per day | 
Roadlayers os a .-| 16/11 ,, 18/9 ,, ,, 
Waggon packers ws .-| 16/6 per day : <e oe a 
Banksmen oe are és] AI. 5 55 ae .-| 17/9} perday .. ..| 18/7 per day, 
Shunters a a .-| 16/6 4, 55 Sa z he ne 
Screenmen ire at «-| 146 ,, 55 .-| 16/6 per day os Ae oe 
Onsetters oe oe .-| 16/6 to 18/2 per day ga) LSAT ey 55 Aan -- | 18/2 per day- 
Platelayers ae Ss ( 16/6 4, 45 fe F die 
Harness-makers an .-| 2/22 per hour .. Fi fe eee 
Stablemen ie ore «>| 2/02 45 59 Be as] 16/6" 55. a5 
Trappers be ah eal aid 6/8} 4, as si se a 
Labourers es .-| 16/6 +0 17/7 perday ..| 166 ,, -- | 2/0% to 2/6 per hour. 
Boys and Youths Ke ~-| 6/2 ,, 155 4, ,, --| 7/5 to 11) 4 per day 9- ,, 14/34 per day 


(average). 
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The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in New 
South Wales from the earliest record to the close of 1921, the total produc- 
tion being 267,473,919 tons, valued at £114,946,009. The firures are exclusive 
of coal used in the manifacture of coke, particulars as to which are quoted 
elsewhere in this Chapter :— 


Value | Average 


| 
Period, Coal Raised. | at Pit’s Mouth, | Jer ton. 
| tons. ‘ £ s. d. 
Prior to 1890 | 46,803,983 | 22,787,156 9 9 
1890-4 + 17,830,177 | 6,811,568 7 8 
1895-9 | 21,334,976 | 6,048,281 5 8 
1900-4 | 29,792,589 | 10,369,050 7 0 
1995-9 | 39,088,328 | 18,234,796 | 6 9 
1910-4 | 47-555.714 | 17,344,973 7 4 
1915-19 | 48,563,766 | 21,548,442 911 
1920 10,715,999 7,728,355 14 5 
1924 ‘| 10,793,387 9,078,388 16 10 
Total i 267,473,919 | 114,946,009 | 8 7 


The bulk of production is obtained from the northern coal-fields. The 
cutput of each district during 1921 was :—Northern, 7,493,002 tons, valued 
at £6,579,710; Southern, 2,062,958 tons, £1,702,282; Western, 1,237,427 tons, 
£796,396. 


The following statement shows the giiantitg of New Sotith Wales coal 
consumed in Australia and New Zealand, including bunker coal taken by 
interstato vessels, and the oversea exports, annually, since 1911 :— 


{ Exported 
| ‘Sent to other} , to Oversea 
Yea | Domestic ! Australian Total | Countries Total 
ear. Consumption, States and | on | excluding | Production, 
| 'New Zealand. | iNew Z Sa 
i * 
| { i 
; tons. tons. tens. | tons. tons. 


1911 | 3,667,524 | 2,525,776 | 6,193,300 | 2,498,304 | 8,691,604 
1912 | 3,832,697 ; 3,096,179 | 6,928,876 ; 2,956,939 | 9,885,815 
1913 | 4,182,441 | 3,465,787 | 7,648,228 | 2,765,937 /10,414,165 
1914 | 4,522,589 | 3,221,783 | 7,744,372 | 2,646,250 |10,390,622 
1915 | 4,780,614 | 2,601,070 | 7,381,684 | 2,067,324 | 9,449,008 
1916 | 4,693,063 | 2,203,659 | 6,896,722 | 1,230,439 8;127;161 
1917 | 5,029,070 | 2,225,228) 7,254,298 | 1,038,569 | 8,292,867 
1918 | 5,641,500 | 2,697,083 | 8,338,533) 724,643 9,083,176 
1919 | 5,128,536 | 1,891,317 | 7,019,853 | 1,611,701 | 8,631,554 
1920 | 5,729,208 | 2,270,556 | 7,999,764 | 2,716,235 |10,715,999 
1921 | 5,268,628 | 2,752,810 8,021,438 | 2,771,949 10,793,387 


| J } 


* The figures from the year 19!7 are for the Australian States only. t Including New Zealand froin 
: the year 1917, 


The output of coal in 1921, 10,793,387 tons, excceded last years total, 
hitherto the highest, by 77,388 tons, 
*65213—B 
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The variation in the proportion of the total production used for domestic 
consumption is SHWE in the following percentages : — 


Proportion of Output. 
Year. . | Sent to other. 
Veg for Domestic | at tatag | gEARzted 
Per cent, Per cent. | Per cent. 
1912 38°8 31°3 | 29:9 
1913 40°2 33°3 | 265 
1914 435 | 24-9 31'6 
1915 | 50°6 27-5 219 
1916 | B77 27-1 15-2 
1917 | 60°7 | *26°8 1125 
1918 62-2 #29°8 +8-0 
1919 | 59°4 #219 | -$18°7 
1920 535 #21-2 4253 
1921 48°8 #25 +5 425-7 
* Australian States only. Including New Zealand. a 


Calculated on the total value of the production during the decade, the 
average quantity of 697 tons extracted yearly by each person employed 
underground represents a value of £360. In 1921 the average value of pro- 
duction was £575 for each person employed below ground : — 


i Persons employed. Quantity of Coal raised. Value of Coal raised. 
[Per person ! Average 
= eee Below Total employed Total val ee Rei 
2 ground. otal, below ue, value per person : 
ground. ground. per ton, PaplOver be 
No. No. tons. tons. | ze s. d. £ 

1911 17,375 12,679 8,691,604 686 | 3,167,165 |, 7 3 250 
1912 17,795 13,089 9,885,815 755 | 3,660,015 ! 7 5 280 
1913 | 18,843 | 14,164 | 10,414,165 735 | 3,770,875 | 7 3 266 
1914 19,758 15,007 | 10,390,622 | 692 | 3,737,761 | 7 2 250 
1915 | 17,989 13,476 | 9,449,008 | 701 | 8,424,630 | 7 38 254 
1916 16,764 12,443 8,127,161 653 3,336,419 8 2 268 
1917 | 17,197 12,701 | 8 292, 867 653 | 4,422,740 10 8 348 
1918 16,774 12,396 9,063,176 | 731 | 4,941,807 10 il 399 
1919 18,041 13,576 8 631,554" | 636 5,422,846 12 7 399 
1920 19,800 14,806 i 10,715, 999 724 7,723,355 4 5 522 
1921 21,265 13, 77 | 10,793,387 684 9,078,388 16 10 575 

| 


7 


Coal-cutting by Machinery. 


Of the machines in use in 1921, 120 were classed as percussive, and 161 as 
chainbreast ; 157 were driven by electricity, and 124 by compressed air. 

The quantity of coal obtained during 1921 by machines driven by elec- 
tricity was 1,666,709 tons, and that by machines driven by’ compressed air 
661,970 tons, the total 2,328,679 tons representing 22 per cent. of the total 
output. 


State Coal-mines. 


The State Coal-mines Act, 1912, empowers the Government to purchase 
or resume coa!-bearing lands or coal-mines and to open and work coal-mines 
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upon Crown land or private land containing coal reserved to the Crown. 


The coal obtained from a State mine is to be used only by the State Depart- 
ments. 


A State coal-mine was opened at Lithgow, in the Western district, in 
September, 1916; the area of the land containing coal reserved for the 
Crown amounts to about 40,200 acres, and the available supply of coal is 
estimated at 240,000,000 tons. The mine, which was closed down in July, 
1917, was taken over by the Railway Commissioners in the early part of 
1921, and work in connection with the development of the mine and the con- 
struction of the railway is now in progress. 


Prices of Coal. 


The average price of coal per ton in the various districts for the last ten 
years is shown below; in the average for New South Wales allowance has 
been made for the quantity raised in each district. 


= 
District. 1912. | 1913 : 1914. | 1915. * 1916. 1917. | 1918. 1919, 1920. 1921, 

t \ | 1 H ' Z ! 

oe ee | - [ 

is. do a dos. djs dis. dis, djs di js. djs. djs. d. 
Northern 8 .1)710 7 8/7 719 LL Spl 8 [13 6115 3il7 7 
Southern --|6 1/6 1,6 4/6117 2/10 0/910 [11 10 13 4 16 6 
Westen... «15 0/5 215 6/5 6.5 7,8 0/8 8/9 411 8 {12 10 

' —, | | 
- New South Wales’ 7 5.7 3:7 2)7 3/8 2°10 8 |10 11 |12 714 5 1610 

i | I i t i 

CoKE. 


Coke-making is carried on in each of the three coal-mining districts of the 
State, but until 1920 the bulk of the output came irom the southern district, 
where it is manufactured from coal drawn from the mines in the locality of 
Wollongong. The production in the northern district has increased con- 
siderably, as a result of the establishment of the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company’s Steel Works at Newcastle, the coke for the furnaces being sup- 
plied by the Company’s own plant. 


All the coke produced is suitable for use in blast furnaces, but the products 
of the northern and southern districts are harder, better able to carry a load 
in the furnace, and contain less ash than the coke of the western district. 
The plants in the southern district, being closer to Sydney, have advantage 
in railway transit of a lower transport cost than the plants in the northern 
and western districts. 


The quantities of coke manufactured in New South Wales during the 
last five years were as follows :— 


Quantity. 
ves Ege | ere | ee 
t south Western | t Ovens. : 

gee | tgumme | Bete | tom, | Orme | porn, 

| tons. tons. | tons. | tons. £ s. d. 

1917 | ~=111,803 297,904 | 45,880 455,587 541,093 23 9 
1918 ; 184,209 376,289 47,994 608,492 647,798 21 4 
1919 . 168,885 236,546 19,342 424,773 550,127 25 11 
1920 | 257,693 280,568 | 29,308 567,569 844,191 29 9 
1921 | 277,475 289,670 24,952 592,097 | 1,029,694 34 9 


t 
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The various districts contributed as follows to the total value of coke 
manufactured during the year 1921 :--Northem, £544,335; Southern, 
£447,931; Western, £37,428. 


The average values per ton at the ovens were:—Northern, 39s, 2d.; Southern, 
30s. 1ld.; Western, 30s. 


The following statement shows the number of coke ovens and the persons 
engaged i in the manufacture of coke in each district during 1921 :— 


“Coke Ov ens. | Ferecie 
District. ey dicate Gey Dae ‘s |) -engaged 1 
Working. | Not Working. | In conse of Total. | ane et 
Northern...) 810, sd ss B44 301 
Southern ,,, ol 460 | 159 ; 5 624 312 
Western “eh 81 52 ta | 133 34 
Total... a 851 316 | 134 | 1,301 647 


OL SHALE. 


The production of oil shale, from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
end of 1921, is shown 1 in the following table + — 


i 1 Total jAv erage Price . Total Average Price 
Period. Quantity. . Value at per ton ‘ Period | Quantity. Valueat . per ton 

| | Mines. at Mines. : ; ne: ; at Mines. 

‘ i 

| tons. | £ £sd. } tons. | £ ' £3 a 
1864-84 | 370,217 $28,194 2 4 9 i 1910-14 | 296,449 | 149,758 ° 0 9 6 
1885-89 | 186,465 | 406,255 2 3 7 | 1915-19» 122,408 144,871 ° 1 3 8 
1890-94 247,387 | 451,314 116 6 I 1920 21,004 | 46,082 | 2 310 
1895-99 | 191,763 | 222,690 13 3 4 1921 32,489 77,880 12 7 8 
1900-04 | 213163 | 177,245 016 8 | I % 
1905-09 | | 213,024 | 131,456 012 4 } Total . 1 894,369) 2,626, 276 | 17 9 


* In 192] the output was obtained from the mines in the western district, 


The Shale Oils Bounties Act, passed by the Commonwealth Government 
during 1910, to make provision for the payment of bounties on the manu- 
facture of kerosene and paraffin wax from Australian shale, expired on 30th 
June, 1913, and no further bounty was payable until 1917, when a bounty 
on crude shale oil produced in Australia from mined kerosene shale was 
provided for a period of four years dating from Ist September, 1917. The 
maximum amount payable in any one year is £67,500, the rate per gallon to 
each producer being as follows :—3,500,000 gallons and under, 24d.; 
3,500,000 to 5,000,000, 2d.; 5,000,000 to 8,000,000, 12d.; each additional 
gallon, 14d. In the year 1919-20 the bounty paid amounted to £16 202, 
and in 1920-21 to £24,406. 


Large quantities of oil manufactured at Hartley Vale have been supplied 
fo the Australian warships. 


DIAMONDS. 


Diamonds and other gem-stones in New South Wales were noted as early 
as 1851 by both Hargraves and Stutchbury, and have since been found to 
be widely distributed, but no extensive fields have been discovered. The 
finest of the New South Wales diamonds are harder and whiter than the 
South Africa diamonds, and are classified as on a par with the best Brazilian 
gems. 
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The following table shows the output as compiled from the available 
information, but it is probable that the actual output of diamonds in New 
South Wales is much greater. The majority of the diamonds have been 
obtained from the mines in the Bingara and Copeton districts; in recent 
years the whole output has been from the latter district :— 


Period. | Carats. | Value. | Period. | Carats. Value. 
Sete he Eaeee | eerie, Pee 
1867-1885 | 2,856 | 2,952 1906-1910 ; 16,651 | °12,874 
| 


1891- 1895 10,743 | 18,245 |1916-1920 | 11,973 | 19,578 


1886-1890 8,120 | 6,390 von, -1915 | 16,003 | 13,353 
; 
1896-1900 69,384 i 


| 97,948 1921 | 1,563 | 1,915 
i F ' | 
1901-1905 , 54,206 | 46,434 
OPAL. 


Common opals occur in many parts of New South Wales, and particularly 
in the locality of Orange. The precious or noble opal has been found in 
two geological formations in New South Wales, viz., in vesicular basalt 
and in sedimentary rocks of the Upper Cretaceous age. Only from the 
latter formation have gems in quantity and valie been obtained hitherto, 
the finest opal known being located in the Upper Cretaceous formation at 
White Cliffs, near Wilcannia. Black opal, remarkable for colour, fire, and 
brilliancy, is obtained at Lightning Ridge, near the Queensland border. 


The following table shows the estimated value of precious opal won in 
New South Wales to the end of 1921 :— 


~ i 
i 
| 


| Period. Value. 


Period. | Value. 

eae a a 
£ i £ 

1890 15,600 |, 1911-1915 154,738 

1891-1895 | 25,999 |, -—:1916-1920 105,547 

1896-1900 | 415,000 1 1921 13,020 

1901-1905 + 476,000 | ice 

1906-1910 305,300 |, Total | 1,511,204 

ALUNITE. 


Alunite, or ciuinsennes occurs at Bullahdelah, about 35 miles from Port 
Stephens, in a narrow mountain range which for more than a mile of its 
length is composed almost entirely of alunite, of greater or less purity. 


Four varieties of alunite are recognised at the mines, but working is 
confined mainly to the light-pink ore, the yield averaging about 80 per 
cent, of alum. 


During 1910 and 1911 prospecting by means of diamond-drilling was 
carried on at Bullahdelah, with a view to locating further bodies of alunite 
of payable g grade, so as to maintain the export trade; as a result there was 
a large increase in the quantity exported. In 1921 the production was 520 
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tons, valued at £2,080 and since the year 1890 the quantity and value of 
alunite, the produce of New South Wales, exported have been 54,887 tons, 
value £195,587. Particulars are not available as to the amount of alum of 
local production used within the State. 


OTHER MINERALS, 

Marble. —Beds of marble of great variety of colouring, and with highly 
ornamental markings, are located in many districts of New South Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable for decorative work, and in recent 
years has won the favour of builders. During 1921 marble valued at £2,100 
was obtained. 

Limestone—The quantity of limestone raised for flux in 1921 was 111,558 
tons, valued at £41,834. 

Fireclays.—Fireclays of good quality are found in the Wianamatta shales 
and in the permo-carboniferous measures, and excellent clays for brick- 
making purposes may be obtained in all parts of the State. 

Kaolin.—Kaolin, or China clay, derived from the decomposition of the 
felspars in granite, is found in many granitic districts. 

Magnesite—Magnesite is found at Fifield, and a large quantity is procur- 
able easily. The output during 1921 was 12,268 tons, valued at £14,407. 

Diatomaceous earth occurs in large deposits in several localities. 

Other Mineral Deposits—Other mineral deposits known to exist but not 
worked extensively include asbestos, barytes, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, ochre, 
graphite, slate, and mica. The production of the minerals as recorded in 
1921 was as follows :— 


Mineral. Quantity. | Value. Mineral. Quantity. | Value. 
| i 
tons. £ of tons. | £ 
Arsenic .., ay a 397 | 17,863 | Kaolin... Ke abe e “eee | 
Asbestos ... ae di 945 | 23,736 |! Limestone for Flux “| 111,558 41,834 
Barytes ... ar oo] 200 600 |! ' Magnesite te de 12,268 14,407 
Chrome ... ie | 62 124 | Manganese | 3,515 | 10,545 
Clays oo. oe vs, 49,667 | 87,250 | Marble... | = 470; 2,100 
Diatomaceous Harth ..| 206 | 584 | Phosphate Rock eee 200 | 50 
Doloinite ... eae wf 8,925 4,463 | Pigments aes aor 443 544 
Fluorspar... eed tease «+ Silica... a8 ...| 18,909 | 7,818 
Fuller’s Earth ... “| af, wake Slates... a | 
Granite... Sis Aa itd 2,514 ' Steatite “s | 
Graphite ... oe re rr i Tale is ane asel 60 | 180 


{! 


Heart or Mrners in Metaciirerous Mings. 

Under instructions from the Minister for Labour and Industry, the Board 
of Trade made inquiry during 1918 into the prevalence of phthisis among 
miners, and upon the Board’s recommendation a Technical Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the dust conditions in the metalliferous mines 
of the State, and into the health of employees in such mines. 
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During the four months in which it carried out investigations at Broken 
Hill, the Commission made complete examinations of 3,967 mine workers, 
and the results showed that 193 persons exhibited signs of pneumoconiosis. 
Of these 193 persons, 90 were in the first stage of pneumoconiosis, 44 in 
the second stage, and in 59 cases the disease was complicated with tuber- 
culosis. In addition, 39 persons were found to be suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis alone, and 26 other persons exhibited symptoms of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 


Of the 3,967 persons, 1,697 were practical miners, and 2,270 were other 
mine workers. Of the former, 10-6 per cent., and of the latter 0-6 per 
cent. exhibited pneumoconiosis. ‘The proportion of affected persons was 
greatest amongst those who had worked longest in the mines. This is 
apparent from the following figures :— 


: Affected with Pneumoconiosis. 


Practical = 
Period of Work. Miners 
| Examined. Number. Per Cent. 
Under 10 years | mi | iw | 22 
Wto2 ,, cae ie 544 65 i 119 
20 to 30, : 289 | 64 22'0 
Over 30a, 123 35 | 28°5 
SS EE 
Total ahs ifs 1,697 180 i 10°6 


| | 


As the result of their investigation, the Commission concluded that it is 
the dust that accompanies mining operations, which passes into the lungs and 
occasions pneumoconiosis, on which tuberculosis may supervene later. The 
Commissson were of the opinion that no person suffering from tuberculosis 
should be permitted to work in the mines, either on the surface or below 
ground, and that no person suffering from pneumoconiosis should be allowed 
to continue working along the line of lode, either on the surface or under 
ground ; also that compensation should be given to persons affected with 
progressive tuberculosis. 


The recommendation of the Commission that compensation should be paid 
in the cases of disablement or death of workmen from pneumoconiosis or 
tuberculosis has been given effect to in the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken 
Hill) Act, 1920, which will remain in force until 50th September, 1928. 


Mintna ACCIDENTS. 


The number of fatalities during the last five years in the more important 
branches of mining, and the rates per 1,000 employees are shown below, also 
the number of persons seriously injured :-— 


Metalliferous Mines. i | Coal and 
Year. | leis ea 7 =f oH Shale Total. 
ie Gold. | oe Copper. Tin. | Other. |setaliterous Mines. 
Number of Fatatities. 
1916 | 1 | 4 | 6 1 ws 21. | 13 34 
1917 | 7 | 4 | Q wo | B | 24 | 87 
1918) 1 | 9 1 “a 1 | a !| dW | 9B 
1919 ee re cae eh ee ae ee 
1920 , bo. ; 2 2 4 | 20 | 24 
1921}; 2 | 1 1 : 4 | 19 , 828 
H : ‘ l 
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Minina Accipenrs—continued. 


, ae _Metaltiferous Mines. _ ; __! Coal and i 
PAL j Shale Total. 
Gold aS al Copper. | Tin, | Other, [alli Mines. | 
Per 1,000 ale aa 
i916 | 43) a7 | 301 | “32 vag | oat 1-09 
1917 |... ‘92 | 1:93 | 12 | | ‘$4 | 1-38 1°13 
1918 “39 1:19 | “65 ad | ‘76 65 68 
1919 ee 92 0) ou, 7 “42 “34 71 
1920 | ea we 1 1:10 “44 1:00 82 
1921 | 1:32 | 320 | 1°76 47 | ‘89 77 
: | J ——— fi ae pene eee Pts 
Number of Persons Injured, but not fatally. 
“ { iri ~ i] | H i 
1916] 1 4 | 4 2} 8 | Bl {| 55 86 
1917 vee 31 3 1 | 2] 3 | BB 92 
1918 | oo... | 41 9 |} 2 | 52 | We | 184 
1919 2 14 se ee ee Ce } 118 
1920 | 1 5 | 2 4 |} 12 | 1B | 125 
i212 19 | | 1 | me | 8B B35 


Of the 4 persons fatally injured during 1921 while employed in metalliferous 
mining none was employed underground, while of the 22 injured 4 only were 
so employed. The proportion of accidents below the surface was greater in 
the case of coal-mines; 16 of the 19 fatalities occurred underground, while of 
the 113 persons injured only 17 were employed on the surface. One accident 
occurred in coal-mines from the explosion of firedamp and coal dust. The 
number of persons injured, but not fatally, per 1,000 employed in mining 
generally, was 4°54, in 1921. 


The experience of coal-mining in this State with respect to accidents bears 
very favourable comparison with that of other countries. 


A receiit estimate shows that 48-5 per cent. of the total output of coal 
in New South Wales is obtained from collieries where miners use safety- 
lamps; and as the workings get deeper this proportion is likely to increase 
since with greater depth there is more likelihood of fire-damp. 


Considerable improvements have been made in portable electric safety- 
lamps during late years, and their use for underground purposes has been 
much increased. 

Ambulance classes are trained, and corps exist, in New South Wales for 
the purpose of promoting among miners a knowledge of first-aid principles. 
. Hight classes were formed during 1921, the total nwmber registered since 
1897 being 167. 

Interesting information regarding the sickness expericnce of Friendly 

‘lotics IN Mining district: 4 
Socicties In 1 g districts is given in the section of this book dealing with 
Social Condition. 
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SOCIAL CONDITION. 


Tur social condition of the people of New South Wales, judged from the 
standpoint of health and living conditions, compares favourably with that of 
any other part of the world. The climate is salubrious with plenty of sun- 
shine, practical measures to promote the wellbeing of the people, through 
the prevention or relief of sickness and destitution, are directed by the State, 
free education is provided, wages are fixed with the view of securing 
to all workers a reasonable standard of comfort, and pensions are paid to 
the aged and infirm. 


Pusiic Heatro Services. 


Executive powers in relation to Public Health in New South Wales are 
vested primarily in local authorities, who carry out the functions under 
supervision of the Board of Health as the central controlling authority. 
Within municipalities the local council is the stated authority, and outside 
municipal areas the duties are performed either by the shire councils or by 
persons or bodies specially appointed for the purpose. 


The most important legislative enactments are the Public Health Act 
dealing with public health and sanitation, and Acts relating to dairies super- 
vision, noxious trades, diseased animals and meat, and pure food; also 
provisions of the Local Government Act specify the powers and duties of 
the municipal and shire councils for ensuring the health of the incorporated 
areas. Control of sanitation by means of by-laws and regulations is the 
method adopted generally, as being readily adaptable to the varying condi- 
tions of a widely-scattered community. 


The executive personuel of the public health services includes medical 
officers and sanitary inspectors. The former are permanent salaried 
officers, appointed by the Government, who devote the whole of their 
time to matters relating to public health in groups of populous districts. 
It was intended that all the more densely-populated districts should be 
placed under the supervision of medical officers, but up to the present they 
have been appointed in three areas only, viz., the Metropolitan district; 
the Hunter River districts, which include Newcastle; and the Broken Hill 
district. Outside these areas expert advice may be obtained from medical 
officers attached to the central staff of the Public Health Department, who 
visit localities when required. In every town a local medical practitioner 
ig appointed as a Government medical officer for the purpose of attending 
to Government medical work, eg., inquests, sickness in gaols, etc.; they 
have no regular duties or legal powers, and are paid in fees for services 
rendered, 


The Department of Public Health, under the control of a Minister of the 
Crown, includes two branches, one directed by the Board of Health and the 
‘other by the Director-General of Public Health; their functions, though 
distinct, are closely co-ordinated, as they are served by the:same staff, and 
the Director-General, who is a permanent salaried officer of the Govern- 
ment, is ex officto President of the Board. The Public Health Act provides 

*67427—A 
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that the Board shall consist of not less than seven and not more than ten 
members, including four legally qualified medical practitioners, all being 
nominated by the Government. The Board is the exccutive and adminis- 
trative authority in connection with the health laws; it acts in an advisory 
capacity towards the Minister for Public Health and the Government, and 
exercises supervision over the manner in which local authorities carry on 
their public health functions. The Public Health Act provides that if a 
local authority neglects the performance of these duties they may be under- 
taken by the Board. The Department of Public Health controls four 
hospitals and five asylums for the infirm and a microbiological laboratory, 
which is engaged in important investigations relating to pubhe health. 

Other Government Departments supervise measures in connection with 
child welfare, assistance to public hospitals, and charitable relief; while a 
special department hag been organised for the care of State children. 


Government Bxpenditure on Hospitals and Charitable Relief. 

The expenditure by the State ow hospitals and charitable relief in 1920-214 
amounted to £1,920,472; of this amount, £117,185 was expended from the 
Public Works Account on buildings, ete., and £1,808,287 was from Con- 
solidated Revenue. 

The following statement shows the growth of expenditure in the five 
years ended 30th June, 1921 :— 


f eo } { 1 


Payments from— | 10. 198.1919, | 198,921. 
£ | £ £ i ¢« | & 
i | i 
Consolidated Revenue ... ..| 944,418 983,483 — 1,283,114 1,726,475 1,803, 287 
Public Works Account | 78,830 49,683 77,182 | 108,768 | 117,185 


1 
| : 
| : 


t 
Total 1,025,248 | 1,033,166 | 1,360,246 | 1,830,243 | 1,920,472 


th 


The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on hospitals and charities 
includes the cost of maintenance of the State institutions, also subsidies 
granted to other institutions, on condition that an equal amount be raised 
by private contributions, and that the Government through approved officers 
have the right of recommending the admission of patients. 


The Government issues orders authorising the holders to secure relief 
from the institutions. During 1920 orders numbering 11,842 were granted: 
6,535 were to the Government asylums, 3,658 were to the Coast Hospital, 
and 657 were for outdoor treatment at hospitals; the balance was dis- 
tributed among other institutions. The total applications numbered 11,911, 
as compared with 8,920 in 1919. 


The expenditure on hospitals and charitics during the last three years was 
greatly augmented by reason of expenses in connection with the influenza 
epidemic of 1919; large sums were expended in providing treatment for 
persons affected with the disease and in compensating for the closure of 
schools and businesses during the period of the epidemic. 


Taking into account the subvention paid by the State Government to 
Friendly Societies, as well as the old-age and invalidity pensions and the 
maternity allowances provided by the Commonwealth Government, the 
expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on eleemosynary objects in New 
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South Wales in 1920-21 amounted to £4,062,825, or £1 18s. 11d. per head. A 
classification of the items of expenditure during the last two years is shown 
below in comparison with the expenditure ten years earlier. Expenditure 
in connection with the medical inspection of school children is not included, 
nor costs of administration, except in regard to the State Children Relief 
Department, the mental hospitals, and the protection of aborigines. 


Head of Expenditure. 1909-10. 1919-25, 1920-21. 
—~_-——— eae ors ees — ee 7 cea i 7 
£ | £ | £ 
General Hospitalsand Charitable Institutions 112,807 | 327,353 402,243 
Mental Hospitals... swe] = :184,873 | «473,902 | 564,388 
Children’s Relief at ste 101,083 | 264,282 372,103 
Government Asylums for the Infirm ies 81,655 | 146,633 171,602 
Destitute and Deserted, Sick and other ... 29,526 140,922 227,132 
Aborigines’ Protection = ae itl 15,258 | 21,072 22,485 
Charitable Societies... os elie 5,788 | 4,128 5,652 
Subvention to Friendly Societies |. ra 4 | 33,000 29,594 
Expenses of Influenza Epidemic ae we! 328,944 | 20,773 
Miscellaneous ... ius ‘te ad a 875 19,239 | 16,909 
Sister ay tae: ~he) “ 531,377 |’ 1,759,475 | 1,832,881 
= I — i _ 
Old-age and ee Pensions... weal 695,632" 1,657,603 1,951,744 
Maternity Allowances.. Pa ‘e's :] re 244,545 278,200 
Commonwealth as veel 695,632* | 1 1 902,148 | 2,220,944 
Total ot aay £) 1,227,009 3, 661, 623 4,062,825 
Per head of Population-— £ os. d. £s. d. £s, d. 
State bid his ie sas aie 0 8 1 017 3 017 7 
Commonwealth ... ‘a a a 0 711 | 018 8 11 4 
ees sans 1 
Total pee mee £) 016 0 11511 | 11811 


* Includes £131,765 paid by State. 


The expenditure in 1920-21 was considerably more than three times the 
amount spent in 1909-10; the cost to the State per head of population 
increased from 8s. 1d. to i7s. 7d., notwithstanding the transfer to the 
Commonwealth of the charges in respect of invalidity pensions. 


TREATMENT OF SICKNESS, 


Institutions for the treatment of sickness and discase include private 
hospitals, which are owned entirely by private persous and conducted as 
business enterprises; public hospitals maintained by the State or conducted 
by charitable organisations; and mental hospitals conducted by the State 
or under license, for the treatment of persons with mettal or nervous ail- 
ments. 


The State exercises a measure of supervision over the practice of profes- 
sional persons eugaged in the treatment of sickness and disease; medical 
practitioners, dentists, and pharmacists are required to register with a board 
established for each profession under statutory authority. Members of the 
nursing profession are certificated by the Australasian Trained Nurses’ 
Association, though the organisation has no legal status as to supervision. 
At the end of the year 1921 there were on the registers 2,361 medical 
practitioners, 1,761 dentists, 1,321 pharmacists, and 382 other persons 
licensed to sell poisons, and 8,617 nurses, viz., 2,266 general nurses, 1,314 
obstetric, and 37 mental. 
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The State subsidises medical practitioners in outlying bush settle- 
ments, with a view of encouraging them to practise in these sparsely- 
populated localities; usually the Government arranges to contribute an 
aniount necessary to bring their earnings to a certain sum. 


Private Hospitals. 


A private hospital may not be conducted except under license in accord~ 
ance with the Private Hospitals Act of 1908; the licenses are issued annually 
by the Minister for Publie Health on the recommendation of the Board 
of Health, and it is prescribed that every private hospital must be under the 
direct control of a person approved by the Board. Licensees are required 
to comply with regulations as to structure, management, and inspection. 


In 1921 the private hospitals numbered 536; viz., 188 in the metropolitan. 
district and 348 in the country. Particulars as to the classification of the 


| Classification. Accommedation. 
Use! | ae pt pire - vai — ——— 
District. Medical, i i : | 
| Surgical, | eran | Lying- Total. 2 to3 | 4to10!11 a 2% ve 
. and . | tn, * | Beds. | Beds, ; Beds. : 
| Lying-in. Surgical. | | | Beds. 
i : j i i : ! 
No. | No. ; No. | No. ; No. | No. | No. | No. 
Sydney o.oo.) 2 KE | 88: 64] 68; 29 | 27 
| i | ! 1 
t | 1 | | 
Country... 0! 127—«| a; 20 | 348) 141 | 164) 37 | 6 
| | 
| ; ~ | ae 
Total .. 0. 179) | 6 331 | 536 | 232| 66 | 33 
| 


Public Hospitals. 

Public hospitals embrace all institutions for the care of the sick, except 
those owned and maintained entirely by private persons. There are four 
State institutions, viz., the Coast Hospital and the Lady Edeline Hospital 
for Babies in the Metropolitan district; and the David Berry Hospital and 
the Waterfall Hospital for Consumptives in the country districts. The 
Coast Hospital is the largest general hospital in Australia. It has 694 
beds and a staff of nine resident medical officers. Besides general medical 
and surgical wards, this institution is the infectious disease hospital for 
Sydney,, and it includes in its wide area wards for venereal diseases and 
leprosy. In addition there are hospitals attached to State asylums, of 
which particulars are not included in the following tables, but are shown 
separately on a later page. The other public hospitals, with five exceptions, 
receive financial aid from the public revenue; some are conducted by reli- 
gious organisations. 


The Public Hospitals Act of 1898, as amended in 1900, defines the pro- 
cedure in the election of officers, and in matters relating to the property of 
the public hospitals to which the provisions of these Acts have been extended. 
Every public hospital under its jurisdiction is managed by a committee 
elected annually by the persons who contribute to its funds. 

There were in New South Wales at the end of 1920, 153 general publie 
hospitals for the treatment of the sick, of which 26 were in the Metropolitan 
area, and 127 in country districts. .The accommodation comprised 7,846 
beds (including 844 in the open air), viz., in the Metropolitan hospi- 
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tals, 3,717, or an average of 143 per hospital; and in country districts, 
4,169, or an average of 33 per hospital. The cubie capacity of Metro- 
Bolan hospitals was an average of 1,182 enbie feet per bed; in the country 
hospitals the average was 1,188 cubic feeke the average for New South Wales 
being 1,162 cubic fect per bed. The average daily number of patients was 
5,466; 2,809 in all the Metropolitan hospitals, and 2,657 in the country. , 

‘The followitig statement shows the extent to which the general hospital 
services 8 have increased since 1901:— 


1901, 1911. 1920, 
Particulars. ) ate 
ee | Country. oes: Country. partly Country. 
i 

Hospitals ... be 15 103 | 21 120. 26 127 
Beds, including those i in “open air| 1,453, 1,938; 2,113 2,976 3,298 3,698 
Indoor patients... aoe ..{ 16,919 | 16,093 ; 29,610 | 26,954 | 48,643 | 43,125 
Outdoor patients... ...—...|- 72,645 | 7,614 | 104,466 | 11,880 |217,960 | 26,565 

Average daily number of patients 2,045 3,302 5,466 

Indoor patients per 1,000 of mean ; 
population .< eee 24°1 340 44°5 


The number of indoor patients is exclusive of those treated in Government 
asylum hospitals, and the outdoor patients are exclusive of 4,843 and 6,193, 
patients treated at the Dental Hospital during the years 1911 and 1920 
respectively. 

The following statement shows the medical and nursing aie attached 
to eo pabke poesia during 1920:— 


Medical Staff. Nursing Staff. 


| 
| 
| Honorary. Salaried. 


Hospitals. 5 
Qualified Nurses Wardsmen & Total 
Nurses. Training. | Wardsmaids. : 
Metropolitan...) 434 2 |. 642 | 83 92 1,317 
Country .. | 972 130 | 660 351 75 1,086 
Total... .... 706 “942 4 1,302 04 7 | 2,408 
| \ 


During the year 91,768 persons were under treatment as indoor patients, 
48,643 in Metropolitan, and 43,125 in country hospitals, and the number 
remaining in hospitals at the close of the year was 4,987 (2,739 males and 
2,248 females). These figures include transfers, and represent the aggre- 
gate of the number of cases treated at each hospital; cases admitted more 
than once during the year are counted upon each occasion. 

The following statement shows the number of indoor patients treated, 
and the discharges and deaths dunes the par five years :— 


Indoor 
Year. Patients under Discharges. | Deaths. heres ea 
Treatment. . 
; 
1916 75,856 } 66,642 | 5,027 4,187 
1917 76,660 67,890 4,627 4,143 
1918 77,253 68,215 | 4,818 4,220 
1919 86,884 1 75,603 6,624 4,657 
1920 | 91,768 g1,07L | 5,710 «|» «4,987 
J t 
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The increase in the number of patients treated has been steady, and has 
been more rapid than the growth of population, the proportion of the popu- 
lation treated in hospitals having risen gradually from 28 per 1,000 in 1906 
to 44 per 1,000 in 1920. The increase does not indicate a larger degree of 
sickness in the community, but is due principally to a wider knowledge con- 
cerning the benefits to be derived from expert treatment which is provided 
in the hospitals and to the largely increased hospital accommodation; also 
the increased cost of home-nursing and the scarcity of domestic labour 
probably cause more patients to go to hospitals for treatment. 

During 1920 244,525 presons were treated as outdoor patients of the 
general hospitals, viz., 217,960 at Metropolitan hospitals, excluding 6,193 at 
the Dental Hospital, and 26,565 at country hospitals. 

The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the public 
hospitals in the year 1920; the expenditure in connection with the insti- 
tutions controlled entirely by the Government has been included : — 


{ 
Items. Metropolitan, Country. New South Wales. 
: =a _ . au a 
Receipts— £ | £ £ 
State Aid.. bee ies es 226,332 | 232,486 458,818 
Subser iptions and Donations ae a 202,120 | 153,750 | 355, 870 
Contributions by Patients ase a 71,642 | 60,588 132,230 
Miscellaneous... ae ‘eis 46,488 15,566 62,054 
eee at | eos 
Total Receipts ... £ 546,582 | 462,390 1,008,972 
——_|— oe 
Expenditure— \ j 
Buildings and Repairs ... ee ane 76,347 82,883 159,230 
Salaries and Wages... rs ve 197,199 | 151,427 348,726 
Provisions, Stores, etc.. te oe 220,406 196,675 | 417,079 
Miscellaneous ... bn ice ee 43,905 24,660 68,565 
Total Expenditure ... £ 537,857 455,743 | 993,600 


According to the hospital accounts the total amount of State aid received 
by the hospitals in 1920 was £458,818, of which Metropolitan hospitals 
received £226,332 and country hospitals £232,486. 

These amounts do not include the expenditure in connection with the 
treatment of sick persons in the State asylums for the infirm, as it is not 
practicable to separate the expenditure incurred in the treatment of sick- 
ness from the expenses in respect of the ordinary functions of the asylums. 

The revenue and expenditure of public hospitals at intervals since 1901 
are shown below:— 


1901 | 91,363 50,939 | 23, 698 | 16,727 | 182,727 | 17,354 | 141,399 | 17,365 | 176,118 
1906 | 109,296 | 85,421 | 31,525 | 16,617 | 242,859 26,815 | 179,431 | 18,666 | 224,912 
1911 | 159,147 131,244 | 50,099 | 22,867 | 363,357 | 50,902 | 263,037 | 34,877) 348,816 
1916 285,25 163,018 85,551 | 24,981 | 558.935 | 80,182 | 433,339 | 37,546 | 551,067 
1517 | 295,561 | 174,805 | 91,238 /27,923 | 590,635 | 85,997 | 473,148 | 43,496 | 602,641 


i Revenue. Expenditure, 
a n i { | it: sing oT i 
: ae Sa 2 QEg 
be £2 Se 8 B25 
. 3 3 oe 9 { * a 
Year. | a i €3 | $s u a Be | g&s S Ey 
H 2 a3 2 i a 2 FS 12 29 a | ed 
| ax} 59 3 a ° t= i‘nh@ .2 S Hi oO 
sg BA 64 | 5 | i=) oe | asge 3 i we 
2 3 3b aa | aes 
ag oF fa AES i 
£ | £ £ £ £ | £ £ £ £ 


1918 | 318,291 (343, 892 | 97,481 | 52,528 | 712,192 | 97,930 | 534,407 | 54,324 | 686,661 
1919 | 386,316 ; 243, 234 | 95, 681 | 59,874 | 776,105 | 132,589 | 619,536 | 65,470 | 817,595 
i 993,600 


1920 | 458,818 | 355,870 132,230 | 62,054 | 1,008,072 | 159,230 | 765,805 | 68,565 
i t 
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Of the total revenue, State aid represents about 45 per cent., contributions 

by patients 13 per cent., and subscriptions and donatious 35 per cent. The 

expenditure per head of population increased from 2s. 7d. in 1901 to 9s. Td. 
in 1920. 


The balances of the funds of the hospitals as at the beginning and end of 
the year 1920 are shown in the following statement :— 


Current Account. Invested Funds. 
Hospitals, 


i See a, 
i 
i 
' 
t 


| At lst Jan., | At 31st Dec, | At Ist Jan., | At 3lst Dec., 


1220. | 1920, | 1920. | 1920. 
| £ £ s i ¢ 
Metropolis ...,(— 140, 250 |( —}173,426 145,609 | 187,510 
Country wel 27,535 26,031 102,080 | 110,181 
ee aoe SE ae ee 
Total wae( 13,715 (147,395 247,639 | 297,691 


(—) Indicates debit bala ance. 


During the year 1920 the debit balance of the curreut accounts increased 
by £34,680, and the invested funds increased by £50,052. Under the exist-: 
ing method of financing hospitals by unorganised charity and supplementary 


grants from the public revenue there is increasing difficulty in meeting 
obligations. 


As it is not possible to separate the expenditure on account of indoor and 
outdoor patients respectively, the average cost per occupied bed can be 
ascertained only for those hospitals where no outdoor relief is given. 


Two State Convalescent Hospitals have been established—Denistone 
House, at Eastwood, for men;.and the Strickland Convalescent Home, for 
women, Carrara, Rose Bay. These institutions receive persons who are 
convalescing from serious illness, and thereby accommodation is made avail- 
able for urgent cases at the Metropolitan public hospitals. During 1920 the 
number of persons treated was 621 men and 556 women; 20 men and 33 
women remained in the institutions at the end of the year. 


At the Carrington Centennial Convalescent Hospital, Camden, patients 
from the Metropolitan district are accommodated for rest and change in 
the bracing climate of the southern highlands; the hospital is subsidised 
by the Government. The Thomas Walker Convalescent Hospital, Parra- 
matta River, is privately endowed. 


TREATMENT OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


Measures for the treatment and prevention of infectious diseases are 
taken under the authority of the Public Health Act. Cases of such diseases 
as leprosy, bubonie plague, smallpox, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
infantile paralysis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, must be notified to the Board 
of Health; no case of typhus, yellow fever, or cholera has occurred in New 
South Wales, and cases of bubonic plague are rare. Cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis must be notified in certain areas, viz., the Metropolitan and 
Hunter River districts, in the Katoomba Municipality, and in the Blue 
Mountains shire. 


Where necessary, special provision is made for the isolation of infectious 
eases. In the Metropolis the majority are treated at the Quarantine Station, 
or at the Coast Hospital; country cases are accommodated in special wards 
of the local hospitals. 
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The cases of infectious diseases notified during 1920 were as follow:— 


sa ee a se Ses oe ee ee A ee 
| Sanitary D District. 


Diszase. Other Total. 
Metro- Hunter Dinvricus. + 

| politan. River. | 

— 
Typhoid Fever oe) 869 91 | 555 | 1,05 
Scarlet Fever... 9...) 466 28 | 442 | 936 
Diphtheria... ah «| 1,789 | 467 | 2,787. 5,043 
Infantile Paralysis ... enol 37 ee 8 45 
Cerebro-spinal Meningitis ... 16 | 8 | 10 3: 
Tuberculosis ... sa wet 1,294 100 115 | s«1,509 


Leprosy wit 3 oe] 4 | ot es 4 


i 
t ! 


The following table shows the notifications of the various diseases for five 
¥ea;»rs :-— 


Disease. | P | 1918, | 1919. 1920. 
o a _ i t ; ae 
: | | 1 

Sma] pox & thee tae all, 107 DO! chs « aya’ «ill * caste 0 ta Ss 
Typhoid Fever Ss eae f 1,742 1,091 | 810 | 857 | 1,015 
Scarlet Fever .., veh ia we 8,709 2,255 | 1,308 | 959 936 
Diphtheria... .. 9... ..| 6,588 | 5,805 | 5,151 | 2,826 ; 5,043 
Infantile Paralysis 31L | 16 | 50 | 8 | 45 
Acute Malarial Fever ee a 61 17 | IL | 35 bey 
Cerebro-Spinal Mennns aus ef B09 197 | 120 28 | 34 
Tuberculosis... be «| 1,499 1,319 1,308 1,102 | 1,509 
Leprosy... Sis tee ss ase i ve 4 4 


Malarial fever ceased to be notifiable in November, 1919. 


Leprosy. 

Persons suffering from leprosy are segregated in the Leper Lazaret, which 
was opened for the admission of patients in 1883, though statutory pro- 
vision for the compulsory notification of the disease and detention of lepers 
was not made until 1890. During 1920 four persons were admitted, 1 died, 
and 3 were discharged, leaving 24—20 males and 4 females—in the lazaret 
at 31st December, 1920. The birthplaces of the inmates of European descent 
were New South Wales, 7; Victoria, 1; England, 3; Ireland, 1; Malta, 1; 
Greece, 1. There were 10 coloured inmates—4 were born in China, 4 in the 
Pacific Islands, 1 in Java, and one is an Australian aboriginal. The cost of 
management was £3,938, or an average of £179 3s. per inmate. 


Tuberculosis. 


A remarkable reduction in the mortality from tuberculosis has been 
effected since the enactment of the Dairies Supervision Act of 1886, the 
Pure Food Act of 1908, and other legislation for the protection of the food 
supply from insanitary conditions, but the fact, as shown in the chapter 
Vital Statistics, that tuberculosis still causes 6:3 per cent. of the deaths in 
New South Wales, demonstrates the necessity for further drastic measures 
to: prevent the spread of the disease. 

In July, 1912, an Advisory Board was appointed to assist the Govern- 
ment in matters relating to the treatment of tuberculous diseases. This 
Board is composed. of medical practitioners: representing the University, 
the hospitals, the Government Medical Service, the general practitioners, 
and the various branches of medical science, medicine, surgery, pathology, 
State medicine, and diseases of women and children, also a veterinary 
scientist. 
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Pulmonary tuberculosis was proclaimed as notifiable in the Metropolitan 
and Newcastle districts in 1915 and in the Blue Mountains tourist distriet 
in 1916. The Board of Health may prohibit affected persons from working 
in connection‘ with preparation or packing of food. 


Cases of tubereulosis may receive treatment of a temporary character at 
the general hospitals, and there are special institutions, such as the State 
Hospital at Waterfall, the Queen Victoria Homes for Consumptives at 
Wentworth Falls and Thirlmere, and the R. T. Hall Sanatorium at Hazel- 
brook, as well as several private hospitals; tuberculous cases are received 
also at the Sacred Heart Hospice for the Dying, Sydney. At the hospitals 
attached to the State asylums at Rookwood and Newington, accommodation 
is reserved for a limited number of tuberculosis patients, and arrangements 
have been made with the Government of South Australia to provide sana- 
torium treatment in that State for patients from Broken Hill. Five sana- 
toria have been established for the treatment of returned soldiers affected 
with tuberculosis. 


The Waterfall Hospital was established in 1909 for the treatment of 
persons suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. There are 408 beds, of 
which 92 are in the open air; 583 males and 253 females were accorded 
hospital treatment during 1920. The expenditure during the year was 
£30,119; the average cost of treatment, excluding buildings, repairs, &c., 
was £80 15s. per occupied bed. 


The National Association for the Prevention and Cure of Consumption 
opened the first Anti-tuberculosis Dispensary in Sydney in 1912. The dis- 
pensary system is being extended with the co-operation and financial assist- 
ance of the Government; throat and chest dispensaries have been established 
in connection with three Metropolitan hospitals, and at Newcastle. Medical 
advice is given to patients, and nurses are employed to visit their homes and 
instruct the inmates in precautionary measures to prevent the spread of the 
disease. 


The number of patients admitted to the Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary for 
the year 1921 was 394, and the number of treatments was 5,893. Since 
September, 1912, the attendances have numbered 369,227, and 3,241 visits. 
have been paid to patients. 


Venereal Diseases. 


The treatment of venereal diseases is regulated under the Venereal 
Diseases Act, 1918, which prescribes that all persons suffering from such 
diseases must place themselves under treatment by a qualified medical 
practitioner. 


Clinies for the treatment of venereal diseases have been established at 
several of the Metropolitan public hospitals; and all publie hospitals are 
required to provide free treatment; drugs and instruments being supplied 
by the Government. Special wards for these cases have been opened at 
the Newington and Liverpool State Hospitals. Prisoners suffering from 
venereal diseases are detained for treatment in lock hospitals under the 
Prisoners Detention Act. Particulars are given in the chapter relating te. 
Police and Prison services. , 


Mental Hospirars. 


The hospitals for the treatment of mental patients are under the- 
control of the Inspector-General for the Insane, who is empowered to 
inspect hospitals, reception-houses, wards, and private institutions in 
which mental patients are treated. Persons with mental disease may be 
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admitted to an institution if certified of unsound mind by two qualified 
medical practitioners, either at the request of relatives or upon the 
order of two Justices of the Peace. 


The business affairs of mental patients are managed by the Master in 
Lunacy, who in December, 1921, controlled trust funds amounting to 
£415,278. ES 

Private institutions must obtain a license before receiving mental 
patients; licenses may be granted also for the reception of a single 
patient, but unauthorised persons are not permitted to take charge for 
profit of a person of unsound nuind. 

The institutions for the treatment of persons certified as of unsound 
mind consist of nine Government hospitals, in addition to a hospital for 
criminal insane at Parramatta, and three private licensed institutions at 
Tempe, Ryde, and Turramurra; for patients from the Broken Hill Dis- 
trict of New South Wales, accommodation is provided in a hospital in 
South Australia. 

The medical staff of the hospitals and licensed houses numbered 23, the 
nursing staff and attendants numbered 664 men and 549 women, and the 
average daily number of patients resident, excluding patients on leave, was 
7,297, comprising 4,248 males and 3,049 females. 

At the 30th June, 1921, there were in the New South Wales hospitals 7,482 
patients—4,298 males and 3,134 females; in the South Australian hospitals 
the patients from New South Wales numbered 27 men and 26 women; in 
addition there were 185 men and 272 women on leave from various institu- 
tions, making a total number of 7,942 under official cognisance—4,510 males 
and 3,482 females. 


In the following table is stated, at intervals since 1881, the number of 
mental patients under official notice at the close of each year up to 1919, 
and at 30th June, 1921, with the propoftion per 1,000 of the population :— 

Number of Mental Patients. | Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 

Year. | Pee ; \ i 
| Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. | ‘Botal. 

Hl | i 3 
1881 1,354 726 | 2,080 316 | 206 | 2-66 
1891 1,912 | 4,222 | 3,134 3-04 | 2-29 i 270 
1901 2,684 1,804 4,488 3°72 275 | 3°26 
1911 | 3,810 2,573 6,383 430 | 319 | 3°77 
1916 | 4,264 3,020 7,284 443 | 325 | 3°85 
1917 | 4,839 3,048 | 7,387 4°55 320 | 3:88 
1918 | 4,416 | 3,212 | 7,628 454 | 331 | 398 
1919 4,359 3,236 7,595 4:29 3°28 3°80 
1921 4,510 | 3,482 | 7,942 4:23 | 3°35 380 


From these figures it appears that generally the proportion of patients 
treated in the mental hospitals is increasing. The slight decrease shown by 
the figures of the last two years must not be taken as an indication that the 
ineidence of insanity in the community is declining, as the admissions in 
those years were the highest on record. To ascertain the general insanity 
rate it would be necessary to consider the extent to which patients are 
treated in private houses, and the proportion of persons whose mental con- 
dition, while not calling for certification, might be relieved by treatment. 
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The influx of insane persons is restricted by legislation, which renders 
the owner, charterer, agent, or master of a vessel liable for the main- 
tenauce of any insane person landed in the State. In 1920-21 17 insane 
patients were received from places beyond the State, 4 being discharged 
after a few days’ treatment at the Reception House, and 18 admitted to 
mental hospitals. 

Vhe numbers of admissions and re-admissions to mental hospitals during 
the last five years are shown below:— 


Admissions, Re-admissions 
Year. |—— oe Seni Soe a pe eas : es 
Males. | Females, Total. Males, Females. Total 
| 
1916 | 747] ST 1,224 109 | 93 | 202 
1917 > 710 =, ~~ 398 1,108 | 109 | 98 207 
1918 | 670 | 498 1,163 | 150 | 145 | 295 
1919 726 560 1,286 104 | 94 | 198 
1921* 7m 622 1,333 | 115 106 | 22 


* Year ended 30th June, 


Of the admissions in 1920-21, natives of New South Wales numbered 939, 
England 219, Ireland 81, Scotland 44, other British countrics, 219, foreign 
countries 52. 

During 1920-21 the number of patients who died in the mental hospitals 
was 589, or 81 per cent. of the average number resident; 585 persons, or 
8-1 per cent. were discharged as recovered, and 142, or 1-9 per cent., as 
relieved. The death-rate is usually between 7 and-8 per cent. 

The records of persons admitted during 1920-21 show that among the 
exciting causes of insanity intemperance in drink is most prominent, par- 
ticularly among men; among predisposing causes the most important are 
congenital defects, hereditary influence, and old age. 2 

The average weekly cost of maintaining mental patients in Government 
hospitals during the year 1920-21 was 27s. 0gd. per patient, of which the 
State paid 23s. 94d., the balance being derived from private contributions. 
The following table shows the average weekly cost per patient from 1916 to 
1921 :— 


Annual | Cost of Maintenance of Patient per week. 
Year. Mainton- | ai ; qs 7 
BEER | Tostate. | contlibations,| Total 

} } { 
£ a. d. s. d 8. d 
1916 | 306,569 14 74 2 92 17 52 
1917 | 311,757 14 98 2 10 17 73 
1918 | 335,559 15 6 2103 , 18 4% 
1919 | 391,517) 18 2% 2114 21 2 
1920-21 | 512,797 | 23 9% 3 3 | 27 0% 


The increase in the cost of maintenance is due mainly to benefits con- 
ferred on the staff, such as increased remuneration due to awards and the 
ineidence of the basie wage, Workmen’s Compensation Act insurance, and 
to-the higher cost of commodities. In 1920-21 the cost of 80 voluntary 
patients is included, 
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Reception houses have been established at Sydney, Newcastle,’ and 
Kenmore, where affected persons are placed under observation, and 
treatment is provided for attacks of short duration, and for alcoholic 
cases which have developed mental symptoms. The number of patients 
under care during 1926-21 was 1,831; 1,138 were transferred to mental hos- 
pitals, and 666 were discharged as recovered or relieved. 

There is a small State hospital adjoining the Reception House at 
Sydney for the treatment of uncertificated patients in the earlier and 
curable stages of mental diseases. Accommodation is provided for 20 
male patients; and during 1920-21 the number treated was 111; 96 were 
discharged, 1 died, and 14 remained at the end of the year. 

Provision is made also in the State mental hospitals for the admission 
of persons who submit themselves voluntarily for treatment, and a new 
hospital was opened recently for voluntary patients with incipient mental 
and nervous affections. Thus expert treatment may be obtained by per- 
sons whose condition does not warrant certification as insane or compulsory 
detention. 

Drar-Mutism ann BLinpNEss. 


The number of p¢rsois who were deaf and dumb, as ascertained at the 
census of 1911, was 640, equivalent to one person in every 2,578 of the 
population. ~ 

The rate at ages 10 to 20 is the highest; whereas, since deaf-mutism is an 
affliction of childhood, it is reasonable to expect that the rates below those 
ages would be the highest. The anomaly probably arises from the unwill- 
ingness of parents to make known this infirmity in their children. 

Excluding children under 10, the rate declines more or less regularly as 
the age advances. At all ages over 30 the female rate is higher than the 
male, 

The number of persons afflicted with blindness at the census of 1911 was 
1,011; this is equivalent to one person in every 1,629. The higher proportion 
which exists among males is probably due to the greater risk of accident to 
‘which they are-exposed. 

Among both sexes the rate increases from the lowest to the highest ages, 
‘and rapidly after age 60, Practically at all ages the male rate is higher 
than the female. The majority of young persons afflicted with blindness 
were probably so.at birth or soon after. 

The care and education of the deaf and dumb and the blind are under- 
taken at several institutions. The New South Wales Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind is maintained partly by Government subsidy 
and partly by public subcriptions; special educational courses are provided, 
the fees being remitted in cases of financial inability. The Sydney Indus- 
trial Blind Institute undertakes the care of the adult blind, and provides 
industrial training to enable them to earn a livelihood. Homes for the 
‘blind are conducted in connection with this institution, and a free circu- 
lating library of embossed books is provided. Denominational institutions 
for the instruction of deaf mutes are conducted at Waratah and Westmead, 
and one for blind girls at Liverpool. 

Under the Commonwealth invalid pension system provision is made for 
the payment of pensions to permanently blind persons above the age of 16 
years. 

; Crip WELFARE. 

The measures adopted in New South Wales to promote the welfare of 
children fall within three classes, viz., those relating to the preservation of 


infant life; to the care and maintenance of neglected, destitute, or defective 
children ; and to the reformation of delinquent children, 
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Legislation. 


‘The State Children Relief Act, 1901, which consolidated Acts of 1881 
and 1896, relates to State wards; it provides for the establishment of the 
State Children Relief Board to direct a system of boarding-out the children, 
and to provide special treatment when necessary, also to afford assistance 
for the maintenance of children of widows and deserted wives. 

The Children Protection Act, 1902, regulates the adoption, nursing, and 
maintenance of children under 8 years of age who are placed in foster- 
homes by private persons; it provides also for the inspection of maternity 
hospitals, and for the protection from neglect or ill-treatment of boys under 
14 years of age and girls under 16 years, and prohibits the employment of 
children in unsuitable occupations. 

The Infant Protection Act of 1904 provides for the supervision of insti- 
tutions used for the care of children under 7 years of age, and for the 
determination of claims for maintenance in respect of illegitimate children. 

The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Acts of 1905, amended 
in 1915, deals with the protection and control of neglected and uncontrollable 
children and juvenile offenders; under its provisions the Children’s Courts 
have been established, of which particulars are given in the chapter on Law 
Courts. These Acts provide also for the establishment of industrial schools 
and reformatories, and of shelters for the temporary detention of children, 
and for the licensing of children engaged in street-trading. 

The Deserted Wives and Children Acts of 1901 and 1913 relate to the 
maintenance of wives and legitimate children; any person failing to comply 
with an order to contribute towards their maintenance may be committed 
to prison, and his earnings there are applied to the satisfaction of the order. 

The Notification of Births Act of 1915, which is operative in the districts 
of Sydney and Newcastle, requires that the birth of a child must be noti- 
fied to the Health authorities within thirty-six hours. By this law, cases 
in which advice or assistance is needed are brought under cognisance at the 
‘stage when measures to safeguard the health of infants are most efficacious. 
A Federal law passed in 1912 authorises the payment of a maternity allow- 
ance of £5 to mothers of children born in Australia. 

The Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act of 1903 restricts the use of tobacco 
fry Juveniles; the Liquor Act prohibits the supply of intoxicating liquor to 
young children, or their entry to the bar of licensed premises. Conditions 
of child labour and of apprenticeship are regulated by laws which have been 
discussed in the chapters relating to the Manufacturing Industry and to 
Employment. The Publie Instruction Act requires the regular attendance 
at school of all children between the ages of 7 and 14 years. The Testator’s 
Family Maintenance and Guardianship of Infants Act, 1916, assures to the 
family of a testator maintenance from the estate, and regulates the guardian- 
ship of infants. 

An Act was passed in 1919 to incorporate the Royal Society for the Welfare 
of Mothers and Babies, which had been established under the egis of the 
Government in the previous year, with the object of co-ordinating all 
measures for the welfare of mothers and babies. The main objects of the 
Society are the saving of baby: life, the amelioration of the conditions of . 
life of children up to school age, and the ensuring of proper nursing and 
health conditions of mothers before and after childbirth. 


Preservation of Infant Life. 


Amelioration of the conditions of infant life has become the Stibsbet of 
widespread attention as the result of the recognition of the fact that the 
greatest improvement can be effected in the initial stages of life with far- 
reaching results concerning the social and economic welfare of the com- 
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munity. In New South Wales there has been a lack of co-ordination, but 
steps are being taken to secure a systematic organisation of all public and 
private effort in this direction. 

Facts relating to infant mortality, as shown in the chapter on Vital Statis- 
tics, indicate that a large proportion of the deaths are due to preventable 
causes, and in 1904, with the object of reducing the wastage, the Sydney 
Municipal Council inaugurated a movement for the instruction of mothers 
in hygiene, and appointed a trained nurse inspector to visit the homes of 
newly-born infants. Since 1904 there has been a marked improvement in 
the infantile mortality rate. 

In 1914 Baby Clinics were established by the Government, the first being in 
the Metropolitan area, where the organisation had been commenced by private 
effort; subsequently clinics were opened in other industrial centres. <A staff 
of nurses and an honorary medical officer are attached to each clinic; the 
nurses instruct the mothers in hygiene, and make arrangements for medicai 
treatment of mothers and children when necessary. During 1921 there were 
thirty-four clinics in operation; the attendances numbered 131,845, and the 
nurses paid 50,946 visits to cases within the area served by the clinics; these 
figures show that there has been substantial progress since the previous year, 
when there were 117,000 attendances and 32,000 visits by nuvses. In June, 
1922, the number of clinies in operation was 34, viz., Metropolitan 20, New- 
castle 5, Maitland and Cessnock 4, Broken Hill 4, and Wagga 1. 

The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Children has estab- 
lished a welfare training school for nurses, and in this institution trained 
nurses may receive a post-graduate course in infant hygiene, and women not 
holding nurses certificates may be trained as nurses of children in private 
homes. The Society has established two welfare centres in the Metropolis, 
and an Infant Welfare Training School for Nurses, each with accommoda- 
tion for a baby clinic, day nursery, kindergarten, playground, and milk and 
ice depot. 

In the outlying country districts nurses engaged by the Bush Nursing 
Association afford assistance to mothers and advise them as to the feeding 
and treatment of children. 

The Day Nursery Association maintains three day nurseries in the city 
for the benefit of working mothers, who may leave their children at the 
nurseries during the day; food, clothing, and medical advice are provided, 
also kindergarten tuition, and during 1920 the daily average number under 
eare was 105. 

Institutions for Mothers and Chaldren. 


The State has established six maternity homes and hostels in the Metro- 
politan district and a hospital for the treatment of children suffering from 
gastro-enteritis and other discases peculiar to infaney. Other establish- 
ments, including several hospitals for women, are maintained by public sub- 
scriptions and donations, with the assistance of grantsfrom public revenue, 
and by religious and other private organisations. The Sydney Benevolent 
Society, which was founded in 1813 for the purpose of dispensing charitable 
relief, eqntrols a hospital for women with 173 beds, and 41 beds in the open 
air, a hospital for sick children with 65 beds, and 20 beds in the open air, and 
a welfare house for homesless children and foundlings; State subsidies and 
public contributions are the main sources of the Socicty’s revenue. 

Sick children are treated in all the geueral public hospitals, one containing 
over 200 beds being devoted entirely to their care. 

The homes for infants, licensed under the Infant Protection Act, are 
classified in two groups, viz., those for six children or more, being mainly 
charitable institutions, supported by voluntary subscriptions, and those for 
the reception of less than six children, being generally private dwellings. In 
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br 


1921 there were $1 licensed institutions with 560 inmates under 7 
of age, aud 45 private dwellings were registered. 


years 


Maternity Allowances. 


The Maternity Allowances Act of the Commonwealth came into operation 
on 10th October, 1912; it provides for the payment of a sum of £5 in respect 
of births occurring in Australia. The allowance is payable to the mother 
upon Notification within three months after the date of the birth; payments 
are made in respect of still-born children if they are viable, but one allowanca 
only is payable in the case of plural births. Women who are Asiatics or 
aboriginal natives of Australia or of the Pacific Islands are not entitled to 
allowances. The following statement shows the number of claims passed for 
payment in New South Wales in each year up to 31st December, 1921, in 
comparison with the number of confinements :— 


- i | Maternity Allowances. 
Year. (cxclnding Stil | | 
: elie, ss laims passed for 
: births). , Cl oe ayaieat, | Amount. 
: es ; 
Mg from 10th October ... 13,304 | 5,604 | 28,620 
1913. ot 51,587 | 51,564 257,820 
1914 ... Ss he 3 53,042 53,690 268,450 
1915 ... ice ius west 52,280 52,028 260,140 
1916 ... “es we se 61,511 51,992 259,960 
1917... ran is cs 51,834 52,600 263,000 
WIS. el 50,949 50,320 | 251,600 
1919... ats ooh “| 47,990 48,510 242,550 
1920 ... ap fos ae 53,368 54,710 \ 273,550 
M92 cs Se da ~ eel 54,047 54,390 | 271,950 
Total ... at 479,112 475,408 2,377,040 
\ | 


During the first three months after the commencement of the Act the 
number of claims was less than half the number of confiriements; at that 
time the provisions of the Act were not widely known, and many births were 
not registered until the period of sixty days allowed under the Registration 
Act had almost expired. Now, however, as a result of the maternity allow- 
ance, it has become customary to register births within a week, and it is 
apparent that all classes of the community, uot only those in needy circum- 
stances, claim the benefit provided by the Act. In seven out of the last eight 
years the number of.claims passed for payment exceeded the number of con- 
finements; this is due mainly to the fact that still-births are not included 
in the number of confinements, though allowances may be made in respect 
of those of viable children. 


Neglected, Destitute, and Defective Children. 


In New South Wales the treatment of neglected and destitute children 
has been developed along the lines of the boarding-out system, and it is an 
accepted principle that when it is necessary for the State to interfere with 
the conditions of family life in the children’s interests, the children should 
be reared in the natural surroundings of a home; therefore treatment in 
institutions is restricted to special cases. 

When the boarding-out system was inaugurated in 1881 a special Govern- 
ment Department was orgauis ed for the purpose of supervising the system, 
and control was vested in the State Children Relicf Board. The Board is 
eppointed by the Governor; membership is limited to nine persons, but the 
Act contaiius no proviso as to special qualifications of the members. The 
executive functions are conducted by a staff of salaried officers, including 
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a number of inspectors, and at the present time the chief executive officer is 
president of the Board. ; 

The Department is subject to the direction of the Minister for Publie 
Instruction, and the Board is the authority to direct the boarding-out of 
State children, to issue licenses for the reception of the children as boarders, 
to apprentice them, to arrange terms for their permanent adoption, or to 
restore them to parents and guardians. The Board is authorised also to pay 
contributions from public funds for the maintenance in their own homes 
of children of widows and deserted wives in necessitous circumstances; and 
it maintains cottage homes for the reception of sick or invalid children, 

In addition to its functions under the State Children Relief Act, the 
Board is charged with duties under other Acts relating to children, including 
inspection and supervision under the Children’s Protection Act of children 
placed in private homes by their parents; licensing of private institutions 
under the Infant Protection Act, and the conduct of affiliation cases in 
the courts, the care of children committed to its care by the Children’s 
Courts and those released on probation; and the licensing of children 
engaged in street-trading or employed in theatres. 


Children under Supervision. 


The number of children under the supervision of the State Children 
Relief Board, classified in accordance with the statutory provisions under 
which they are controlled, is shown below. 

The total number of children under its supervision in terms of the various 
Acts at 5th April, 1921, was 22,252, as compared with 19,915 in the previous 
year :— 


Classification. | 1911-12, | 1915-16. 191-19. | 1919-20. 1920-21. 

Boarded-ont apart from their Mothers ...| 4,677 5,081 4,581 4,979 5,403 

Boarded-out with their Mothers ... we | 4,453 7,310 8,257 | 10,797 | 12,839 

Registered under Children’s Protection 559 | 693 431 355 294 
Act. 


In Institutions Licensed under Infant Pro- 265 500 429 465 | 579 
tection Act. : 
Engaged in Street-trading ... a ay 856 695 902 1,216 1,058. 


Employed in Theatres ek eel ead 216 : 180 276 320 400 
Released on Probation tee vee .| 1,148 1,566 5 2,278 1,783 | * 1,679 
Total bac ie eas ..-| 12,172 16,025 | 17,154 | 19,915 | 22,252 


{ 


There are a number of institutions conducted by religious bodies and 
other organisations, in which destitute children are placed by their natural 
‘guardians in preference to boarding-out under the State system; the institu- 
tions receive a small number of children from the Children’s Courts. At 
the end of the year 1920, there were 2,799 children in these institutions, as 
shown in the following statement :— 


T 

Tnstitutions. Boys. Girls. | 
General Public 0... ef 204 172 | 376 
Church of England ce mee 85 211 | 296 
Roman Catholic... ihe sft 618 923 1,541 
Methodist 000. wee 8 43 | BL 
Presbyterian oe oe ga 212 128 | 340 
Salvation Army ... ... e 12 68 | 192 
Hebrew... a wee et 2 1 | 3 
Total ... {1,253 1,546 | 2,799 
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In a few cases the parents contribute towards the support of their children, 
but usually they are maintained by the organisations controlling the 
establishments. 


Expenditure of State Children Relief Department. 


The gross amount expended by the Government during the year ended 
April, 1921, on account of the services of the State Children Relief Depart- 
ment, was £390,652, of this amount, £109,963 represented the cost of main- 
tenance of children boarded-out apart from their parents, while allowances 
to widows and deserted wives towards the support of their own children 
amounted to £228,588. Contributions by parents and relatives and repay- 
ments of maintenance allowance amounted to £7,713. 


The following statement shows the expenditure of the State Children 
Relief Department at intervals since 1901-02 :— 


1 
Boarding-out. Children’s 
Cott: “ ierana | Total “fons by Expeniit 
Year. Sacks Children Homes, oi School Expenditure. Pare oe ot, a 
Wards. Widows, etc. : ear uecuiie Revenue. Seale 
| Offenders. 
A { 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ £ 
1901-02 43,010 "| 19,262 3,371 73 65,716 1,542 64,174 
1911-12 46,001 33,742 13, 243 10,187 103, 173 4,361 98,812 
1915-16 57,996 76,989 11,599 10,047 156,631 6,357 150,274 
1916-17 64.378 79,405 17,892 12,828 174,593 5,880 168,623: 
1917-18 63,534 89,364 14,428 16,030 183,356 6,580 176,776 
1918-19 | 73,680 108, 228 12,729 16,870 211,507 7,670 203,837 
1919-20 | 85,554 | 188,390 | 20,628 | 17,794 | 257,366 6,674 | 250,692 
1920-21 109,963 223,588 | 27,661 29,445 | 390,652 | 7,713 382,939 


The increase in 1918-19 in the amount expended in connection with 
children boarded-out with their own mothers was caused by an increase 
first granted in that year in the rates of payment. 


State Wards. 


The State wards are boarded-out to persons deemed to be eligible after 
strict inquiry by the Board, the maximum number of children under the 
eare of one guardian being three, except in cases of families comprising a 
greater number, brothers and sisters being placed usually in the same home. 
Preference is given to districts with favourable climatic conditions and with 
facilities for supervision by inspectors and for the education of the children. 


The supervision is undertaken by salaried inspectors, whose efforts are 
supplemented by honorary officers. Women inspectors visit and inspect 
infants placed out apart from their mothers; and all such infants in the 
Metropolitan area must be submitted to medical examination every fort- 
night during the first twelve months of life. 

In April, 1921, the number of children boarded with private families was 
5,408, including 8,118 boys and 2,285 ‘girls; of this number 79 boys 
and 156 girls were maintained without subsidy from the State. The 
rate of payment for each child is 15s. per week up to 1 year of age and 
10s. up to 14 years of age. ; 

The Board may arrange the permanent adoption of orphan children or 
of thgse surrendered for adoption; under this provision there were at 5th 
April, 1921, 111 boys and 157 girls. This jaw, however, does not prohibit 
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the private arrangement of adoptions, and many are arranged without 
the cognisance of the Board. 


State children requiring special treatuient are accommodated in cottage 
homes; there are twelve at Mittagong, four in the Pennant Hills district, 
and one at Raymond Terrace. Five cottages are reserved for invalids, each 
accommodating from twenty to twenty-five children, in charge of a matron, 
who is responsible for the management of the home and the nursing of the 
children ; four cottages are sct apart for mentally-deficient children. Eight 
of the cottages at Mittagong are used for juvenile delinquents committed 
by the Children’s Courts. The number of children in these homes at 5th 
April, 1921, was, 438, viz., 352 boys and 81 girls. ‘There were also 80 
boys and 50 girls under treatment in hospitals. 

Children under the control of the Board are trained for work in various 
industries, and are apprenticed with suitable employers. The terms of 
indenture prescribe a wage payment and pocket-money on a specified’ seale, 
the wages being banked half-yearly to the credit of the apprentice; one-third 
of the accumulated amount is paid ever ou completion of the apprenticeship, 
the balanee remaining at interest till age 21 is attained, unless exceptional 
circumstances arise, when the Board may allow the money to be paid earlier. 

The majority of the girls are apprenticed in domestic service, and the 
boys to farmers, orchardists, and artisans in country districts. In April, 
1921, there were 959 apprentices (585 boys and 424 girls) under indentures. 


From 1887 to April, 1921, the total ccllections of the Apprentices Fund 
were £112,540, of which £92,345 had been paid over on completion of the 
indentures; £20,810 remained to the. eredit of the fund, the collections for 
the year having been £6,588. 


Relief of Children of Widows, ete. 


A ost important provision of the State Children Relief Act provides 
for contributions towards the support in their own homes of the children of 
widows in necessitous circumstances and of wives deprived of their hus- 
band’s support through desertion, illness, infirmity, or imprisonment. There 
has been a substantial increase in the number of applications for assistance 
during the last three years on account of the high prices of food and other 
necessaries. 

In April, 1921, the number of mothers receiving this form of relief was 
4,800, including 2,546 widows, 948 deserted wives, and 845 wives whose hus- 
bands were ill, 306 insane, 155 in gaol. The number of children in respect 
of whom payments were made was 12,839. There is no law in operation in 
New South Wales to compel relatives, other than parents, to contribute 
towards costs of maintenance. 


Protection of Children. 


Under the provisions of the Children’s Protection Act persons in charge 
of maternity homes are required to furnish particulars to the State Children 
Relief Board of all births occurring therein, and must undertake the 
responsibility of seeing that no child is taken from the home without permis- 
sion, except in the custody of the mother. Children under 3 years of age 
who are placed in foster homes are subject to inspection. 


The Act prohibits the employment of children in dangerous occupations 
and children are not allowed to take part in publie performances unless 
under license; theatre licenses may be issued in the metropolitan district to 
children over 10 years of age, but children under 14 are not allowed to travel 
with touring companies. 
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The number of foster homes and of the children under supervision during 
the last five years is shown below, also the number of theatre licenses issued 
for children. 


Particulars. | 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
! ? 
Foster Homes Registered... | 126, 110 40| 30 26 
Children Registered... ie oo a 1,112 927 762 693 | 612 
Ao Die®. sao: Gen cae. ek 288 8 i3| i} 1 
»» Discharged from Supervision a 579 488 378 366 | 311 
»» under Supervision at 31st Dec... 499 43] | 355] 294 290: 
Theatre Licenses for Children 7 240-276. «820 400 | (280 


Street-trading by Children. 


Street-trading is defined by law as hawking newspapers, matches, flowers, 
or other articles, singing, or performing for profit, or any like occupation 
conducted in a public place. Girls are not allowed to engage in street- 
trading, and boys under 16 years must be licensed. The minimum age at 
which a license is granted is 12 years, and in, case of certain occupations, 14 
years. Licenses are renewable half-yearly, and licensees are required to 
wear a metal arm-badge whilst trading. 

Precautions are taken by supervisors to ensure the regular school attend- 
ance of licensees under 14 years of age. The trading hours prescribed for 
boys between ages 12 and 14 are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and for boys over 14 
years of age, from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


During the half-year ended 31st March, 1922, licenses were granted to’ 
1,058 boys, their ages and the purposes for which licenses were granted were: 
as follows :-— 


Street-trading. | ae ae Total. 

Hawking Newspapers... wl 935 | 535 1,470 
» Flowers, eto. J 24 30 54 

x, Other Articles .., a 7 12 19 
Total .. 4. | 966 577 1,543 


Mentally-deficient Children. 


There is not a comprehensive system for the treatment of mentally- 
deficient children. Special accommodation is available in the State mental 
hospitals for those who may be classed as lunatics or idiots, but provision 
has not been made for the treatment of the feeble-minded, 7.e., those who. 
are incapable of acquiring education in the ordinary schools, but who, with 
special training, may be taught to engage in useful employment under 
supervision. The matter is, however, receiving the attention of the schcol! 
medical and teaching authorities. 


It is recognised that much juvenile delinquency is the result of mental 
deficiency, and a number of the children brought before the Children’s Courts 
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are tested mentally by the medical officers; it is desirable that the examina- 
tions should embrace all the children coming under the operations of the 
Juvenile Offenders Act. 

Four of the cottage homes established by the State Children Relief Depart- 
meut are reserved for feeble-minded children and the older boys are trained 
in such trades as bootmaking, tailoring, toy-making, and carpentering, as 
well as in out-door work. A teacher from one of the homes was seat recently 
to America to gain experience in the training of children of this class. 


Delinquent Children. 


Cases of juvenile offenders under the age of 16 years are dealt with in 
the Children’s Courts, to which are appointed magistrates with special 
qualifications for the treatment of delinquent children. Leniency is an 
outstanding feature in the treatment of the young offenders, and a large 
number are released after admonishment, in order to obviate the recording 
of a conviction; in other cases it is the practice where possible to release the 
children on probation, and committal to an institution is a final resort. 
The children brought before the courts are classified into thirteen distinot 
groups, with the object of providing each class with the special treatment 
they require. Consideration is given to the character of the child and the 
circumstances surrounding the committal of the offence, the home environ- 
ment, the character of the parents, and the nature of their control. 

The children on probation are under the supervision of the State Children 
Relief Department. The number released from the Children’s Courts 
during the year ended 5th April, 1921, was 1,679, viz., 1,531 boys and 148 
girls; 178 had been brought before the court as neglected, 270 as uncon- 
trollable, 797 had been convicted for stealing, and 484 for other offences. 
The Metropolitan and suburban courts released 1,284 children, and the 
country courts 395. 

The terms of probation were:—One year and under, 1,499; one or two 
years, 118; over two years, 62. Cases in which the terms of probation ex- 
ceeds one year usually relate to children committed to the care of relatives 
or to private establishments, the length of term implying legal authority to 
retain custody of the children apart from their parents. 

In the Metropolitan district children are accommodated in shelters in 
proximity to the court whilst awaiting the hearing of their cases or transfer 
to institutions to which they have been committed; and shelters have been 
established in eight country towns. 

The State institutions for the reformation and training of delinquent 
children are the Farm Home for Boys at Mittagong, which consists of 
eight of the cottage homes controlled by the State Children Relief Depart- 
ment, the Gosford Farm Home for Boys, and the Girls’ Industrial School at 
Parramatta. The Mittagong Farm Home is primarily for the reception of 
children who require treatment before being released on probation, and 
others guilty of minor delinquencies; the Gosford institution is for older 
boys, who need stricter discipline or who show tendencies liable to be 
developed into criminal habits, and those who have failed to respond to 
probation or to treatment in the Mittagong Farm Home. At Gosford 
180 boys were admitted during the year 1921 and 149 were discharged, 
including 131 who were released on probation. At Mittagong there is a 
daily average of 320 boys, about 600 being admitted each year. The Indus- 
trial School for Girls at Parramatta is divided into two branches for the 
purpose of classifying the inmates, and a training home is attached; 
the institution receives uncontrollable girls between the ages of 13 and 
16 years. During the year 1921 the number of girls admitted was 76 and 
68 were discharged; the number remaining at the end of the year was 142. 
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Under certain conditions children may be committed to approved institu- 
tions established by the religious organisations. 

The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act provides that 
children committed to institutions may be detained in custody until the 
expiration of the period specified by the Court, or until reaching the age 
of 18 years; they may be indentured as apprentices with suitable employers 
or restored to the custody of pareuts or guardians. 

A Truant ‘School is conducted at Guildford for the detention of boys 
under 14 years of age who are persistent truants; the average period of 
detention is about two months. The gross enrolment during 1921 was 247, 
and the average attendance 59. 

The disposal of the children brought before the Children’s Courts during 
the year ended April, 1921, is shown in the following statement :— 


Disposal. Boys. Girls. | Total 

Released on Probation to Parents aig ad ie wt 956 67 1,023 
other Persons wie = 93 38 | 131 

Committed to care of State Children Relief Board eas ene 2 9 | ll 
“ Ormond House, Paddington ... a os 38 32 70 

es Farm Home, Mittagong See vee sé: 166 see 166 

5 Farm Home, Gosford LB he 113 

as Girls’ Training Home, Parramatta file Cg 27 27 

i Industrial School, Parramatta as on 9 9 

‘3 Truant School .. ces ivi ee ae 125 we > 125 
Fined oe ae aa ia cee dat 368 3 | 3871 
Withdrawn : ae ses ase on wl 652 75 | 727 
Dismissed or Discharged . ot sue bis a wot 28 4 32 
Total ... Ws ..| 2,541 264 2,805 


Further particulars regarding offenders charged at the Children’s Courts 
are giver. in the chapter of this volume relating to Law Courts. 


Medical Inspection of School Children. 


A system of medical inspection of school children was organised in New 
South Wales in 1913, and arrangements made to examine each child at 
least twice during the period of school attendance (which is compulsory 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years). The inspections are conducted trien- 
nially by the School Medical Service of the Department of Education, 
which now possesses a staff of thirteen Medical Officers, seven full-time and 
six part-time Dentists, six School Nurses, and nine Dental Assistants. 

Full figures are uot yet available for the year 1921, but the approximate 
number of children examined in schools wag 60,000, of whom 12,000 were 
in the metropolis, 27,000 in country towns, and 21,000 in rural areas. The 
defective numbered about 55 per cent., the chief types of defect being dental, 
visual, deafness, aud of the nose and throat. 

The medical inspection reaches its full value when steps are taken to 
remedy the defects; therefore, in the metropolitan district, special facilities 
are provided at the hospitals for medical treatment (with “following-up ” 
work by School Nurses), while a School Dental Clinic is established in 
connection with the School Medical Service. 

In the country districts, facilities for treatment are provided in connec- 
tion with the work of the School Medical Service, as follow:—One Travel- 
ling Hospital (or Rural School Clinic), staffed by a Medical Officer, Dentist, 
and Trained Nurse, who, in addition to the regular medical inspection, 
provide full dental attention, prescribe glasses, and give advice on many 
other defects. The Hospital’s work is specially designed to meet the needs 
of remote and sparsely-populated districts. 
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Six Travelling Dental Clinics visit the larger country centres after the 
completion of medical inspection there, and all children from those centres 
and surrounding districts have an opportunity of attending the clinics and 
obtaining treatment. 


The Travelling Hospital examined approximately 4,000 children (of whom 
the great majority also received treatment) during 1921, while fully 16,000 
children were treated by the Travelling Dental Clinics. 

The average cost of treatment per child is estimated to be about 9s. 

Among other activities of the School Medical Service, a special feature is 
iwmade of the examination of delinquent children. Medical psychological 
reports are furnished on over 2,000 boys who pass through the Children’s 
Court yearly. Special supervision is now exercised over the health of 
Training College students and High School girls. . 

Further particulars regarding the work of the School Medical Service 
are given in the chapter on “Education.” 


CriartraBLe RELIEF. 


In addition to hospitals for the treatment of sickness or disease, there 
exist both in the Metropolis and in the country, other institutions, such as 
homes for the aged, for women, and for the blind, deaf, and dumb; for 
granting casual aid to indigent persons: and for the help of discharged 
prisoners. 

The State maintains five asylums, others are maintained partly by State 
aid and partly by private contributions, aud a few are wholly dependent on 
private aid. 

Four of the State asylums are for men and one is for women. These 
institutions were established as asylums for aged and destitute persons, but 
since the introduction of the old-age pension system the character of the 
work of the institutions has changed considerably; they are developing into 
hospitals, and are used to a large extent for the treatment of chronic ailments 
and contain special wards for persons suffering from eancer, tuberculosis, 
and venereal diseases. 

The average number resident in the State asylums during the year 1920 
was 3,030, as compared with 2,894 during the previous year. The average 
weekly cost per inmate in the State asylums in each year of the three years 
1918 to 1920 is shown below :— 


Head of Expenditure. 1918. | 1919. 1920. 
| a iz 
s. d s. d. s. d 
Salaries and Money Allowances ... ves P| 4 4 4.7 411 
Provisions, Extras, Medical Comforts, and Forage| 9 10 10 10 13 0 
All other Expenses .. ae ed das = 011 0 9 1 0 
} panne 7 
Gross Weekly Cost for Maintenance... wl 15 1 16 2 18 11 
Average Weekly Contribution towards Revenue 29 2 5 3.0 
i _ i 
Net Weekly Gost 000k eee ws) D4 13.9 bl 
1 
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Yn the hospitals attached to these institutions 5,732 cases of illness were 
treated during 1920—males 4,511, and females 1,221—and at the end of the 
year 1,249 cases remained under treatment. 

The total number of inmates im the charitable institutions during the 
year 1920 was 25,051 persons, including 9,468 children; the discharges 
numbered 16,389, aud the deaths 1,069; the number remaining at the end of 
the year was 7,593, viz., 2,838 men, 1,356 women, and 3,399 children. 
The revenue amounted to £742,133, including State aid £559,533; and the 
expenditure to £749,158; the value of the outdoor relief afforded by the 

institutions was estimated at £77,091. 

A number of societies are active in the matter of charitable relief, e.g., 
nursing, ambulance, and shipwreck relief; and in many suburbs and country 
towns benevolent socicties have been formed for the relief of local distress. 
The District Nursing Association and the Bush Nursing Association engage 
nurses to visit the sick, gratuitously if needed, the former in the Metro- 
politan and the latter in the country districts. Publie charitable collections 
are made periodically for the relief of distress or with the object of increas- 
ing the revenue of hospitals and charitable agencies. The Hospital 
Saturday Fund collected £29,725, and the United Charities Fund £6,794, 
in the Metropolitan district during 1921-22, 

The following is a comparative statement of the revenue and expenditure 
of the charitable institutions and societies :— 


Particulars, 1901. 1911. 1918, 1919, 1920. 
Institutions and Societies ... fe 160 190 198 195 200 
Revenue— | £ £ £ ‘£ £ 
State Aid ... ee eng we} 158,752 | 192,941 | 342,597 | 406,282 | 604,160 
Subscriptions, etc. eye --.| 24,906 | 78,786 | 143,460 | 130,225 | 161,917 
Other Se or im os 44,999 67,519 | 76,187 | 86,164 | 97,196 

= as ie Es = 
Total | 233,657 | 339,246 | 552,244 | 622,671 | 863,273 
| = es fe oo 

aap pita te 

Buildings and Repairs ... | 40,247 | 21,063 | 37,222 | 30,837 | 34,238 
Maintenance, Salaries, Wages...) 174,679 | 293,460 | 473,965 | 574,257 | 775,879 
Other... wy we aie ; 39,008 11,142 43,165 22,378 44,12) 
Total ae ...{ 253,934 | 325,665 | 554,352 | 627,472 | 854,238 


\ 


Financial aid from the State amounted to £604,160 in 1920, and repre- 
sented 70 per cent. of the total revenue. 


Protection or THE ABORIGINES. 


The protection and training of the aboriginal natives of New South 
Wales are controlled by a Board consisting of the Inspector-General of 
Police and a maximum of ten other members appointed by the Governor. 

At a census taken on 4th April, 1921, there were in New South Wales 
7,551 aborigines, viz., 1,281 full-bloods and 4,867 half-castes, 1,047 quad- 
roons, and 356 octoroons, 

At the end of December an area of about 21,735 acres in various reserves 
had been set apart for aborigines. Dwellings have been erected on the 
reserves; the residents are encouraged to work, and assistance in the form of 
food and clothing is supplied when necessary. The average number receiv- 
ing aid during the year 1920 was 1,906. 

Aboriginal children are required to attend school until the age of 14 years, 
and a number of schools have been established for their exclusive use; the 
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attendance in 1920 numbered 708. The Board may assume control of the 
children, and apprentice them, or place them in training homes. 

The expenditure by the Aborigines Protection Board during the year 
ended 30th June, 1921, amounted to £40,474, including £28,010 for general 
maintenance, £5,119 for the purchase of stores, £7,315 for educational pur- 
poses, and £598 for medical attention. An amount of £4,269 was expended 
in connection with products raised on the reserves, and £5,915 was received 
as revenue from sales; the net expenditure during the year was £34,559. 


PENSIONS. 


New South Wales Government Pensions. 


No general pension system, other than the old-age and invalid pensions 
noted subsequently, is in operation in New South Wales; but pension funds 
have been established in connection with sections of the Public Service, and 
are niaintained partly by deductions from cfficers’ salaries and partly from 
the public revenue. The existing funds are the Public Service Super- 
annuation Fund, the Police Superannuation and Reward Fund, and the 
Government Railways Superannuation Fund. 

The first Public Service Superannuation Fund wag established by the 

Civil Service Act, 1884, but since the Public Service Act of 1895 new 
contributors have not been admitted, and in 1895 the existing contributors 
were given the option of withdrawing from the fund. The officers who. 
elected to discontinue their contributions qre eutitled under prescribed con- 
ditions to receive refunds and gratuities on retirement; officers who have 
continued to contribute are entitled to an annual pension equal to one- 
sixtieth of the average annual salary for the last three years’ service, 
multiplied by the years of service, the pensions being payable on retirement 
through incapacity or at age 60, or on abolition of office. An Amending 
Act in 1903 provided that on the Superannuation Account becoming ex- 
hausted all amounts payable to or out of that account should be paid to or 
out of the Cansolidated Revenue. During the year 1920-21 the expenditure 
was £178,942, consisting of pensions, £166,848, and refunds and contribu- 
tions, £12,099; contributions by public servants amounted to £9,555; the 
balance, £169,387, represented the net charge to Consolidated Revenue. In 
addition to these amounts, a sum of £8,500 is appropriated annually in 
terms of the Constitution Act for the payment of pensions to certain 
Government officers; the pensions paid during 1920-21 amounted to £1,183, 
the balance unallotted being £2,367. 
_ The second Public Service Superannuation Fund was constituted by the 
provisions of the Superannuation Acts, 1916 and 1918, which came ints 
operation on Ist July, 1919. These Acts provide a scheme of pensions and 
other benefits for employees of the New South Wales Government and other 
public bodies, except those subject to the Railway Service and Police Super- 
annuation Acts. One-half of the cost of the scheme is borne by the 
employees, except where otherwise provided, and the balance by the 
employers. The age of retirement is 60 years, but women may elect to con- 
tribute for retirement at age 55; upon the death of a contributor or pen- 
sioner his widow receives one-half of the amount of pension for which he 
has contributed, and £13 per annum for each child under 16 years of age. 
Contributions by employees are compulsory and vary in accordance with 
‘the age and salary of the contributor. ‘Tables showing the rates of con- 
tributions and of pensions were published in the 1919 edition of this Year 
Book. : . 

The Board is empowered to take over insurance policies as desired by 
employees and to pay the premiums, ‘charging compound interest at the 
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rate of 34 per cent.; to gesent voluntary: savings from employees, allowing 
interest at the rate of 3 + per cent.; or to make advances to employees for 
the purchase of homes fd other purposes. Up to the 30th June, 1921, 
seventy-two life insurance policies had been taken over, and one employee 
was contributing voluntary savings. No advances had been made. 
The total number of employees poneelbuine as at 80th June, 1921, was 
18,345, made up as follows :— 
Men. Women. 
Corporate Bodies... des : : « 1931 186 
Public Departments under direct Ministerial aakeeele 10,115 6,113 


12,046 6,299 

During the year ended 30th June, 1921, the receipts of the fund 
amounted to £702,238, including contributions of £239,165 from employees, 
£425,205 from employers, and £37,709 interest; the expenditure amounted to 
£24,251, including £11,748 refunded to contributors, and £11,859 paid as 
pensions. The total cost of administration for the year was £10,560, which 
was a charge on Consolidated Revenue. A sum of £659,848 was invested in 
securities of the State and Federal Governments and of the Municipal 
Council of Sydney. 

Certain sections of the Superannuation Act, which became operative in 
1916, conferred pension rights without contribution on employees who were 
60 years of age, and had at least ten years’ service; the amount of these 
benefits during the year ended 30th June, 1921, was £160, 472, 

A pension fuud for the police force was established in 1899, amending 
legislation being passed in 1906. Annual contributions by members of the 
service are at the rate of 4 per cent. of salary; other sources of revenue 
are penalties imposed on members of the police foree, and penalties and 
damages awarded to the police as prosecutors, also the proceeds of the sale 
of unclaimed goods in possession of the police. The amount of pension 
payable to members who entered the police service prior to 1906 is graduated 
in accordance with length of service, and ranges from half the salary, less 
3 per cent., on retirement after fifteen years’ service, to the whole of the 
salary, less 3 per cent., after thirty years’ service. For the members who 
entered the service after 1906 the pension is one-fortieth of the salary on 
retirement for each year of service, less 8 per cent., up to a maximum of 
three-fourths of the salary on retirement; the retiring age is 60 years, except 
in cases of incapacitation, but under prescribed conditions the services of any 
member of the force may be retained until he reaches the age of 65 years. 
During the year ended 80th June, 1921, the receipts of the Police Super- 
annuation and Reward Fund amounted to £135,161, including deductions 
from salaries, £55,161, and special appropriation from Consolidated Revenue, 
£80,000; the disbursements, £186,597, included pensions, £130,155; gratuities, 
£6,051; and miscellaiecous, £391. . 

The Railway Service Superannuation Fund was established in October, 
1910; the contributions from employees of the Railway and Tramway 
serviecs are at the rate of 14 per cent. of salary, and the State provides all 
that is necessary beyond such contributions. The amount of pension pay- 
able is one-sixtieth of the average annual salary during term of service, 
multiplied by the number of yearg of service, the maximum pension being 
two-thirds of the average salary. At 80th June, 1921, there were 39,570 
contributors; the number of pensions in foree was 2,098 amounting in the 
aggregate to £150,662 per annum. The average rate of pensions was £72 
per annum. Since the inception of the fund 2,775 pensions have been 
granted, and 616 pensioners have died; 57 officers under 60 have been re-em- 
ployed, and 4 pensions have been written off the books. During the year 
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1920-21 the receipts of the fund amounted to £147,273; the disbursemeuts, 
representing pensions, gratuities, refunds, etc., amounted to £158,060. 


War Penstons. 


The Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, 1920, passed by the Common- 
wealth Parliament, provides for the grant of pensions upon the death or 
incapacity, as the result of warlike operations, of members of the Common- 
wealth Naval or Military Forces. The general administration of the Act 
is entrusted to Commissioners, of whom there are three appointed by the 
Governor-General, but in each State there is also a Board consisting of 
three members, which determines the pensions. 


The rates of pension payable on total incapacity range from £4 4s. to 
£6 6s. per fortnight, according to rank; in cases of partial incapacity 
lower rates are assessed by the Commissioners. The wife of a totally 
incapacitated member receives a pension ranging from £1 16s. per fortnight 
to £3 per fortnight; widows receive from £2 7s. to £6 per fortnight; 
widowed mothers receive pensions ranging from £2 to £6 per fortnight, and 
a pension is payable also on account of each child under 16 years of age. 


The loss of two or more limbs, of both legs, feet, arms, hands, or eyes, or 
of arm and leg, hand and foot, or one eye together with leg, foot, hand, or 
arm, or the loss of all fingers and thumbs; or lunacy; or wounds, injuries, 
or disease involving total permancnt disabling effects, and very severe 
facial d:sfigurements, are regarded as constituting total incapacitation. 
The amputation of a lege at the hip, or an arm at the shoulder joint, is 
held to constitute an incapacity of 80 per cent., while the loss of leg, 
foot, hand, or arm otherwise constitutes 75 per cent. disablement. Blinded 
soldiers reccive a special pension at the rate of £8 per fortnignt. Where 
the pension payable is not more than 80 per eent. of the rate for total 
ineapacity, payment of a lump sum may be substituted. 


The number of pensioners under the War Pensions Act as at 80th June, 
1921, was as follows :— 


New South Wales. Connuonwealth, 
| is 
Pensioners } 
" H Average | | Average 
Number of venioh, Number of ; 
Peusieasie ag iad | Pensioners le Orenlenuy 
Pe es 
i '£ sd. | &s.d. 
Incapacitated Soldiers ie as v3 25,525, 114 9 79,491 | 1 13 10 
Dependents of Deceased Soldiers .., | 13,321 | 49,051 ) 
| 019 1 17018 5 
Dependents of Incapacitated Soldiers | 26,885 | 93,995 | { 
| \ | 
srl ah bot 
Total ... aan = esa: | 15 2 222,537 | 1 311 
i 
{ 


The total cost to the Commonwealth Government on account of war pen~ 
sions during the year 1920-21 was £7,499,401, including cost of administra- 
tion £109,662. 

At 30th June, 1921, there were 65,731 war pensions current in New South 
Wales, and the annual liability was estimated to be £2,150,538. The actual 


expenditure on account of pensions in New South Wales during the year 
ended 30th June, 1921, was £2,331,633. 
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Invalid Pensions. 


Invalid pensions were first paid in New South Wales under the Invalidity 
and Accidents Pensions Act, passed by the State Parliament in 1907, which 
allowed pensions payable from Consolidated Revenue up to £26 a year to 
persons over 16 years of age permanently incapacitated for any work. 


The State system was maintained until the payment of invalidity pensiona 
was undertaken by the Commonwealth on 15th December, 1910. The 
pensions paid during the currency of the State Act amounted to £235,012. 


The conditions attaching to invalid pensions payable by the Common- 
wealth are similar to those prescribed by the State Act, the maximum pen- 
sion being 15s. per week as in the case of old-age pensions. The 
applicant must have resided for at least five years and have become incapaci- 
tated or blind in Australia, but persons permanently incapacitated or blind 
by reason of congenital defect are regarded as having become so in Australia, 
if brought to Australia before the age of 8 years. Invalid pensions are not 
payable to persons whose income or property exceed the limits prescribed in 
the case of applicants for old-age pensions, or whose relations adequately 
maintain them. Aliens, Asiatics (except those born in Australia), and 
aboriginal natives of Australia, Africa, Pacific Tslands, and New Zealand 
are not qualified to receive invalid pensions. 


Prior to the commencement of the Commonwealth invalid pension system, 
New South Wales was the only State in which such a pension scheme was 
operative; in Victoria pensions were payable to persons permanently dis- 
abled whilst engaged in certain hazardous occupations, but ouly 111 claims 
were taken over by the Commonwealth. The pensions taken over from 
New South Wales at 15th December, 1910, numbered 3,498. Particulars of 
transactions in New South Wales during the last five years are shown 
below in comparison with 1912, the first complete year of Commonwealth 
control. 


H | Estimated 
| Invalid Pensions current in New weeny patina ed. oe 
awe | South Wales at 30th June. y ra A iabili 
Year ended | Ne | of Pension | inblity | per head ot 
od 3 | i a 8 ‘opulation 
| i Males, Females, | Total. 30th Jude: s0th ane: as ot 
$item aes Bes esi NotI jet MN BE __|_ 80th June, 
| s. d £ s. d. 
1912 1,784 2,549 | 2,278 4,827 9 9 | 321,836 ; es 
1917 2,535 5,106 | 5,697 | 10,808 | 12 4 | 346,528 3 8 
1918 2,582 | 5,669 + 6,500 i 12,169 |; W4 390,442 | 4 1 
1919 2,659 | 6,086 ; 7,012 13,098 » I2 4 | 419,692 | 4 3 
1920 3,480 | 6,583 | 7,754 14,337, 4 9 | 550,134 | 5 5 
1921 3,278 | 7,016 8,371 15,387 | 49 | 588,588 ! 5 8 
| | | i i 


The invalid pensions current in New South Wales on 30th June, 1921, 
represented 7-5 per thousand of population, compared with 7-1 for the Com- 
monwealth. On 80th June, 1912, the corresponding rates were 2-9 and 2-4 
respectively. 


Old-age Pensions. 


The State has recognised it as a duty to prevent destitution among 
aged persons. The measures adopted were similar to those taken in New 
Zealand in 1898, and consisted of the grant of a modest pension as a free 
gift of the State to citizens of good character who, in the prime of life, had 
helped to bear the publie burthens of the State by the payment of taxes and 
by opening up its resources by their labour and skill. 
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The scheme was initiated by the Old-age Pensions Act passed by the 
Parliament of New South Wales in 1900. It commenced to operate on 1st 
August, 1901; and virtually expired on 1st July, 1909, when that portion of 
the Commonwealth Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act, 1908-1909, which 
relates to the payment of old-age pensions to men, came into operation, The 
portion cf that Act authorising payment of pensions to women on attaining 
age 60 commenced to operate on 15th December, 1910. 


The total amount paid for old-age pensions for the period of nine years 
during which the State system was in operation was £4,009,127, and the 
cost of administration £165,560 approximately. On the introduction of the 
Commonwealth administration, 21,292 State pensions were transferred. 


The conditions governing the payment of old-age pensions under the 
Commonwealth have varied but slightly from the conditions prevailing 
under the State Act; the age qualification is 60 years for women and 65 years 
for men, with a reduction to 60 years in case of men permanently incapaci- 
tated; the length of residence qualification is twenty years in Australia, but 
absences amounting in the aggregate to one-tenth of the total period of -resi- 
dence are permitted. Naturalised persons are eligible for pensions, but 
eliens and aboriginal natives are disqualified. 


Formerly the maximum pension payable was £26 per annum; this amount 
was raised to £82 10s. as from 12th October, 1916, and a further increase to 
£39 per annum was made as from 15th January, 1920, with proportionate 
reduction in respect of any income or property of the claimant, so that the 
pensioner’s income with the pension shall not exceed £65 per annum in the 
case of men pensioners and £60 in the ease of females. In computing income 
benefits accruing from friendly societies are not to be reckoned as income, 
nor gifts nor allowances from children or grandchildren; in assessing the 
value of property, the home in which the pensioner permanently resides is 
not included. Money payable to a pensioner while he is an inmate of a 
benevolent asylum or hospital may be paid to the asylum or hospital for 
his benefit. 


Prior to the introduction of the Commonwealth system, old-age pensions 
were payable in three States—New South Wales, Victoria, and Queens- 
land. 

The following statement shows the applications received in New South 
Wales, the number of old-age pensions current, and the average rate and 
total liability for old-age pensions:.in recent years :— 


7 f * 
Old-age Pensions current in New | , | | Estimated 
: South Wales at 80th June. + Pn he if I gr rt | i crea 
Y ded i | : : wa eekly Rate Annual jability per 
sist June, |New Claims. Lor || Secon? |aest ae <bepanion 
; H Male. Female. { Total. June. June. > as at 30th 
| i | June. 
133 ; | : t t 
a eae l sd | £ s. d. 
1912 4,763 |. 13,639 | 16,029 | 29,668 9 7 734,526 8 7 
po | , 
1917 4,553 | 14,591 | 19,850 33,941 | 12 1 | 1,068,990 | tae 
fi 
1918 | 4,689 14,795 | 20,283 | 35,078 12 1 =| 1,098,344 ll 6 
1919 4,634 | 14,970 20,543 | 35,522 | 12 0 |1,112,098] 11 4 
ie De d j 
1920 | 6,231 15,515 21,843 37,358 | 14 6 | 1,405,534 13 106 
192i. - | 5,727..! 16,033 |. . 23,004 39,037 |. 14 1 | 1,428,258; 13 8 
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The old-age pensioners in New South Wales represent 19-0 per thousand 
of population; in the Commonwealth as a whole the rate is 19-1. 


The nitmber of old-age pensioners is increasing at a rate faster than the 
inerease of population. This is due to a number of reasons, including the 
increasing proportion of aged persons in the community, the growth of 
knowledge as to the rights of aged persons, and the decay of the feeling that 
an old-age pension is of the nature of a charitable dole. 


The total expenditure by the Commonwealth on invalid and old-age 
pensions during the year ended 830th June, 1921, was as follows :— 


£ 
Paid as Pensions oes se oe cee Sy oe .. 5,074,336 
Paid to Benevolent Asylums for Maintenance of Pensioners ... 75,905 
Cost of Administration ies a eh “ee cee ase 88,271 
Total... bie .. £5,288,E12 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Friendly Societies occupy a very important position in New South Wales; 
it is estimated that probably 600,000 persons benefit directly or indirectly 
from their operations. They exercise a strong influence for good among 
the industrial classes by inculeating habits of thrift, and by preventing and 
relieving distress, to deal with which would otherwise become an obligation. 
on the public. 


The first Friendly Society in New South Wales was founded in 1884, 
when the Australian Union Benefit Society was established. This society is 
still. operating. 


The earliest societies were founded by former members of English orders: 
who had emigrated to Australia before the business of Friendly Societies in 
Great Britain was placed on a scientific basis, and subjected to legal regula- 
tion. The first bodies, therefore, grew up in a more or less irregular way 
and performed their functions with little supervision until 1899, when an 
Act of Parliament conferred on the Registrar power to inspect lodge-books,. 
to prosecute in cases of defaleation, and the authority necessary to enforce 
the adoption of an adequate scale of contributions. In this way stability 
was ensured, and subsequent improvements in the administration have 
placed Friendly Societies on a sound legal and scientific basis. 


All legislation affecting Friendly Societies was consolidated in the Act of 
1912, but two amendments were made in 1918 and further amendments in 
1916 and 1920. 


The Act provides for the compulsory registration of societies or branches 
established for the purpose of previding, by subscription of the members, 
benefits of various kinds including sick pay, funeral donations, and medical 
attendauce and medicine. 


In order that the contributions chargeable shall be sufficient to meet 
obligations, the Act provides that the tables of contribution payable for 
benefits susceptible of calculation by way of average must be certified by an 
actuary. 


Provision is made also for safeguarding the funds of the societies. All 
Moneys received or paid on account of a particular fund or benefit must 
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be kept distinct from the moneys paid or received on account of any other 
fund or benefit, but after valuation the Registrar may authorise surplus 
moueys belonging to a fund or benefit to be used for the purpose of any 
other fund or bencfit. If the sickness and funeral funds are administered 
by one central body for the whole society, they may be treated as one fund. 


The secretary must furnish to the Registrar a yearly return giving full 
details relating to-the finances aud membership of the society. 


The Registrar is empowered to appoint inspectors to inquire into and 
report to him on the affairs of any society or branch. The inspector may 
demand the production of all books and documents of the society or branch, 
and may examine on oath its officers, members, agents, and servants in 
relation to its business. 


The benefits assured are fairly uniform in all societies, and consist usually 
of medical attendance and medicine for a member and his family, with sick 
pay for the member, and funeral allowances for the member and his wife. 
The average sickness benefit is 21s. per week during the first six months, 
10s. 6d. during the next six months’ illness, and 5s. per week during the 
remainder of illness, this last provision being rendered possible by the system 
of State subvention, of which more detailed mention is made later. The 
funeral benefits usually range from £10 to £40 at death of the member 
according to the period of membership, and a contingent benefit of £10 or 
£15 is payable on death of the wife. In several societies members may 
assure for higher sums, and in two of them it is possible to assure for £200, 
the maximum allowed by law, A separate benefit for widows of members, 
usually £10, may be assured in most of the societies for a stated contribu- 
tion. 


A valuation of the assets and liabilities of the societies is made in the 
office of the Registrar every five ycars. The first valuation was made in 
1904, and a brief statement respecting this and the second and third valua- 
tions may be found in the Official Year Book for 1918. 


The valuation as at 31st December, 1919, has also been completed. The 
five years covered by this valuation coincided almost exactly with the war 
period, and the societies had to meet very heavy drains on thetr funds on 
account of war mortality, as well as from the heavy sickness and mortality 
experienced in the influenza epidemic of 1919. Notwithstanding these 
adverse factors, the results were very satisfactory. 


Most of the societies showed a surplus, and the assets of all the societies 
combined were equal to 20s. 10d. per £1 of liabilities, as against 20s. Td. as at 
31st December, 1914. The funds increased by over £300,000, and the 
average interest earnings from 4-7 per cent. at the 1914 valuation to 5-4 per 
cent. for the quinquennium now under review. 


The increase in the interest rate accounts, to a very large extent, for the 
improved position of the societies. 


The method of investment of funds had not altered materially except that 
the amount lent on mortgage at 31st December, 1914, was equal to 84:4 per 
cent. of the total assets, while the corresponding proportions at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1919, was 79-8 per cent. This change is due to the investment by the 
societies in war loans and in other Government securities. 


_ The average age of male members increased from 35°3 years at the end of 
1914 to 87-5 at the end of 1919—a result due to the low rate of admissions 
throughout the whole of the war period. 
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The following table shows a comparison of the sickness experience of the 
members of all societies in specified age groups during each of the last three 
quinquennial periods :— 


iWeeks of Sickness per 1,000 members per annum. 


Age Group. ‘= 7 

| 1905-08. 1909-13 | 1914-38, 

i . Pe i 

) 

[ 

16--20 936 824 | 884 
21-25 841 783 | 843 
26-39) 830 78: | 79? 
31-35 805 828 878 
30-40 t $50 909 =| (1,014 
41-45 | 1,051 1,024 | = 1,097 
46-50 1,319 1,878 | 1,348 
5t-55 1,766 1,902 | 1,906 
56-60 2,458 2,845 | 2,935 
61-65 | 4,204 4,638 | 4,758 
66andover | 7,731 10,130 | 10,458 

| = 
All ages ( 1,281 | 1,808 | 1,487 


The figures for the quinquennium ended 1918, although they do not 
include soldiers’ sickness, show an increase compared with the results of the 
previous quinquennium in every age group but ome, and the sickness for all 
ages in this period is nearly 14 per cent. above the 1909-13 figures and 16 
per cent. in excess of those for 1905-08. These increases are serious, and if 
no improvement be shown, must eventually result in depletion of the funds. 

It is likely that a considerable portion of the additional sickness, especially 
at ages over 65, is due to the societies taking more advantage of the sub- 
vention provisions of the Friendly Societies Act, It is notable, however, 
that sickness rates in each of the three valuation periods between the ages 
30 and 40 were consistently higher than those expected. 

The mortality rates during the last three valuation periods are showu in 
the following table:— 


Age Groups. ia op ga ee 

| 1909-13. | 1914-18, 
16-20 | 2-80 | 1°89 2:49 
21-25 263 | 2-49 3-20 
26-30 2:80 | 2°88 2°56 
31-35 391 | 3°58 3°50 
36-40 4°52 | 4-3] 4°36 
41-45 614 | 615 | 5-46 
46-50 866 8-49 8-07 
51-55 42°39 152 | 11-22 
A660 2025 | 19 | 17°89 
61-65 3L98 | 29-02 28°81 
66 and over 66-07 | 66°54 65°64 
All ages. 727 | 664 7°39 

| 


The rates for 1914-18, which are exclusive of war mortality, do not differ 
materially in the individual age groups from those of the previous 
quinquennium. 

The general rate for all ages is a little higher, but this was to be expected 
from the increase in the average age, mentioned above. 

At 30th June, 1921, there were 59 Societies, including 22 Miscellaneous; 
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17 possessed branches, and 42, including 2 with juvenile branches,: were 


classed as Single Societies, 


eighteen months ended 30 June, 1921. 


The societies may be divided into two classes, viz., 


No new Societies were registered during the 


Friendly Societies 


proper, and Miscellaneous Societies, whose objects bring them within the 
scope of Friendly Societies’ legislation, but whose benefits differ somewhat 
from those of ordinary Friendly Societies. 
Among the amendments made to the Friendly 
was provided that the annual returns should cover the financial year instead 
In future, therefore, particulars of 
Friendly Societies will show as for the year ended 30th June, and the first 
return under the amended Act covered the cighteen months ended at 30th 


of the calendar year as formerly. 


zune, 1921 :— 


Societies Act in 1920 it 


The following summary shows the branches, menberhin: and funds as 


at 30th June, 1921:— 


1 eae H 
| Societies and | 


f 


Classification. !” Branches. Members. Funds: 
j } 

Friendly Societies Eres | No. | No. £ 
Affiliated . r v-| 2,017 | 196,072 | 2,351,516 
Single 22 3,616 | 60,246 

| 2,039} 199,688 | 2,411,762 

Miscellaneous Societies SA 22 | 846 20,889 

i eeceesee enemies Deere rene 
Total | 2,061 | 200,534 | 2,439,651 
I | 


established since 1913. 


The societies classified as “ Friendly Societies proper” offer such a wide 
range and appeal so strongly to individual sympathies that the field of 
operations for new societies is limited, and only one new Society has been 


The number of members has grown rapidly since 1899, when Societies 


were first subjected to supervision by the Registrar. 


In that year there 


were 78,245 members, equal to 5-9 per cent. of the population, and there- 
after a continuovs development proceeded until the outbreak of war, when 
the number declined owing to enlistments and, subsequently, through deaths 


on active service. 


Each year since the termination of the war has shown 


an increase, however, and the results of the eighteen mouths ended 30th 


June, 1921, indicate a return to the progress of pre-war years. 


This growth 


and the decline during the war peu are shown in the following table: — 


| 


Aggregate Membership. 


f 
i 


Year. (ie ates aa 
P tag ‘ 
| Members. | of Population: Q 
i i 
1899 | 78,245 59 
1905 ' 101,463 70 
1910 / 149,579 | 91 
1913 ; 188,590 | 10°4 
1914 | 182,325 | 97 
1915 | 178,705 9-4 


{ 


| Aggregate Membership. 
Year. \- cs ; 
| Percentage 

Members. | of Population. 

eae eis ) og = eee eatane 
1916 | 178,877 | 9°4. 
1917 177,602 | 93 
1918 u 180,896 9°3 
1919 : 184,174 | 92 
1921* 199,688, 9-6 


* hs at 30th June. 


The number of members entitled to benefits at 30th June, 1921, was 
183,344, the remainder being ineligible on account of brief membership or 
The benefits of medical attendance and medicine 
accrue also to the member’s family, but such persons are not included in the 


arrears of contributions. 


membership. 
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The membership at 30th June, 1921, comprised 171,488 men, 13,423 
women, and 14,777 juveniles. As compared with the membership at 31st 
December, 1919, there were increases of 9,612 men, 3,158 women, and 2,744 
juveniles, the total net inerease being 15,514 mienihors, During each of the 
four years prior to 1918 there were decreases in the male membership 
attributable directly to the war. 3 

Information regarding receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies, 
and the accuraulated assets, may be found upon reference to Part Private 
Finance of this Year Book. 


Miscellaneous Friendly Societies, 


In addition to the Friendly Societies proper there were at 30th June, 
- 1921, twenty-two miscellaneous societies registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act. Eighteen were medical institutes or dispensaries which have 
no members in the ordinary sense of the term, but are supported by sub- 
scriptions from branches of Vriendly Societies within their immediate 
districts, at a fixed rate per head ef membership. The dispensaries supply 
medicine te all members whose names have been placed on their lasts by 
contributing branches, and in some cases arrange also for medical 
attendance. 

The receipts of the dispensaries during the cighteen months ende sd 30th 
June, 1921, were £80,247, and the expenditure was £55,247, so that there 
was an excess of receipts amounting to £2,000. These bodies have received 
liberal grants from the Government, and with this assistance have been able 
to purchase land and to erect buildings, the shares of the subscribing 
branches being covered by the issue of interest-bearing debentures; but in 
addition to making the necessary interest payments, most of the dispensaries 
have been enabled to make substantial reductions in the principal. 

The following particulars regarding miscellancous Friendly Societies 
relate to the eighteen months ended 30th June, 1921 :—~ 


i Other 
Classification. | Dispensaries. | Miscellaneous Total, 
t Societies. 
Bho ene, —~ s 

Societies... Now 18 4 | 22 
Membership w.  No.| ae 846 846 
Receipts... st £; 60,247 4,845 65,692 
Expenditure bes £, 58,247 4,802 63,049 
Funds see vss £) 18,003} 2,886 20,889 

: i 


It will be seen that dispensaries comprise over 80 per cent. of the Mis- 
cellaneous Societies, and by the amending Act of 1920 their scope was 
extended largely. 


State Subvention of Friendly Societies, 


To enlarge the sphere of usefulness of the Friendly Socicties the Subven- 
tion to Friendly Societies Act, 1908, now consolidated with the Friendly 
Societies Act, assured to the societies which might elect to be bound by its 
provisions, the following monetary benefits payable from the Consolidated 
Revenue of the State:— 


1. Sickness pay— 


(a) One half of the cost in each year in respect of continuous sickness 
after twelve months from the commencement of such sickness, for 
male members less than 65, and for females less than 60 years of 
age—provided that the maximum cost to the State muat not exceed 


5s. per week for each case. 
*97497-—B 


4 
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(3) The whole cost of sickness pay in respect of male members aged 65 


9. Amount equal to contributions payable— 
(a) On account of all male members 65 years and over, and of female 


years and over, and of female members aged 60 years and over— 
subject to the same proviso as above. 


members 60 years and over, for medicine and medical attendanee, 
provided that such contributions shall not be more than those 
payable by members of the same society under the ages stated. 


(b) Under the rules of a society in respect of the aged members above 


mentioned, to assure payment of funeral allowance at their death. 


With one exception, the Irish National Foresters, all affiliated societies 
have become applicants under the Act. 


The 


information is available :— 


following is a summary of the claims for the last five years for which 


a Sickness Pay. ! , Contributions. oF 
3 ERED ORS Wa aE TD ' mon ~ : a 
. Year, e aa - a 25 
q 8 3 efi oa g 3s | 3 <8 
2) a2) 2) 221 bi ag | ela |e) 
a @ 5 € ‘é g 2 z= a a g & 
I = b= S sc 
< oa << } Of | o< 5 < _5 < 
i ! t 
| £ | £ £ £ £ 
1916 29 928 | 5,012 | 1,852 | 12,547| 5,418 | 7,219 | 5,487 | 2,965 | 27,743 
1917 29 1,018 | 5,292 | 2,042 | 18,6231 5,805 | 8,025 | 6,218 | 3,276 | 30,216 
1918 29 1,105 | 5,564 | 2,165 | 14,238 | 6,318 | 8,835 | 6,986 | 3,553 | 32,190 
1919 28 1,134 | 6,186 | 2,448 | 15,023 6,799 | 8,818 7,449 | 3,838 | 34,865 
1921* 29 1,309 | 9,510 | 2,895 | 24,486 | 7,828 | 17,053; 8,628 |; 6,393 | 57,436 


to those in which the proportion of aged members is large. 


* Eighteen months ended 30th June. 
During the twelve years during which subvention has been payable the 
total claims have amounted to £309,946, details being as follows:—-Con- 
tinuous sickness pay, £538,338; sickness pay to aged members, £140,491; 
medical contributions, £81,529; and funeral fund contributions, £34,588. 
The system has been of benefit to all the societies, but more particularly 


The following table shows the average annual weeks of sickness per 
member in New South Wales at every fifth year of age during the years 
1900-08 in comparison with the experience of the Manchester Unity Friendly 
Society of England, 1893-7, the South Australian Friendly Societies, 1895- 
1904, and the Victorian Friendly Societies, 1903-7 :— 


a payabanen ee South pustrplian veioren 

Central Age, | Ne ietion | England, Societien, Societies, 

1900=1908, 1803-1897. 1895-1904. 1903-1907. 

Years. 

18 “84 "95 “74 “91 
23 “76 “90 | 77 "86 
28 “74 97 } “75 *85 
33 75 1:10 ‘79 *89 
38 “84 1°33 { *89 99 
43 1:02 1°65 1-04 1:20 
48 1:32 211 1°32 1:46 
53 1°85 2°98 1°80 2°10 
58 2°94 4°41 2°84 3°82: 
63 4°63 7:15 4°44 6:56 
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_ The New South Wales experience approximates closely to that of South 
Australia, but is considerably below the experience of England and of 
Victoria. . 

The male rates decrease down to age 29, and then increase regularly to the 
end of the observed period of life. The phenomenon of high rates at the 
early ages is not explained on the ground of paucity of data, as the same 
result was exhibited in the experience of individual societies whether their 
membership was large or small. The sickness rates of the Friendly Societies 
of other States of the Commonwealth disclose a similar feature, and it must 
be concluded that such high rates are peculiar to this class of experience, and 
probably induced by the liberal benefits available. 


STATUS OF WOMEN. 


In New South Wales women have had the right to exercise the franchise 
since 1902 and, in 1918, it was provided that sex should not disqualify any 
person from acting as member of the Legislative Assembly, as member of a 
council of any shire or municipality, as judge, magistrate, barrister, solicitor, 
or conveyaucer. There is, however, no female member of the Legislative 
Assembly, though women have contested elections; a number of women have 
been appointed justices of the peace and one has been admitted to practice: 
as a barrister. Women may not act on juries; they are eligible for all 
degrees at the University of Sydney, but are not ordained as ministers of 
religion. ‘ ; 

The employment of women in factories and shops is regulated spec- 
jally by the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, which limits the continuous 
employment of women to five hours, restricts the amount of work they 
may do in excess of forty-cight hours per week and between 6 p.m. and 
6 a.m., and limits the employment of girls under 18 years of age. The 
minimum wage for any employee in a factory or shop is fixed at four shil- 
lings per week. A separate living wage for women employees is determined 
after special inquiry by the Board of Trade, but a definite principle of’ 
equality or difference between the pay of women and men is not observed in 
the industrial awards and agreements. There are only two separate trade- 
unions for women, but many unions have women: members. 

. No legal age of marriage has been defined, but the average age at which 
women marry is about twenty-five years; the consent of a parent or guar- 
dian is necessary to validate the marriage of minors. The wife of a British 
subject is deemed to be a British subject throughout Australia. By the 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1901, a married woman is capable of hold- 
ing, acquiring, or disposing of any real or personal property as her separate 
property in the same manner as if she were a femme sole; her property is 
not liable for her husband’s debts, and her earnings in any occupation apart 
from her husband’s are her own. A wife, however, has no legal share of her 
husband’s income or in any property acquired by their joint efforts ‘after 
marriage, but a husband is liable for all necessary expenses of his wife and’ 
children. 


HOUSING. 


The problem of housing has assumed considerable importance in New 
South Wales in the past decade. Fortunately in most country towns land 
is still comparatively cheap, and the inhabitants have generally been able to 
build adequate and hygienic dwellings, and, though close supervision of 
building was not inaugurated until 1919, these happy circumstances have 
prevented the growth of those State-wide evils which exist in some older 
countries. Nevertheless, in the city, in some of the large towns possessing 
* an industrial population, and in mining centres, undesirable features have 
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at snot only unhealthy dwelling places, but, 
m” areas have grown up. 

in addition. | to he jee ted causes, such as poverty, uncertainty of 
employment, and the lack of knowledge and supervision in past years, which 
have tended to praduce the evils of bad housing, the shortage of houses has 
operated recent tly as a powerful force to cause overcrowding, This shortage 
has yvesulted from the restriction of building operations due to the rapid 
vise of costs, to the competition of other investments, and, latterly, to the 
partial suspension of operations during the war. Further reference is made 
to this matter under the heading of “House-rents”? in Part “Food and 
Prices” of this Year Book. 

Government action to deal with the matter of housing was first taken in 
1911, when a Select Committee was appointed by the Legislative Assembly 
to inquire into the increase in rents. In the following year the State 
Housing Scheme was launched, and a Royal Commissicner was appointed 
to investigate the question of the “Housing of Workmen.” The report of 
the Commission drew attention to some little-recognised evils, including the 
“slum” areas of the city, the poor housing of towns, the absence of town- 
planning, and the proper supervision of town- spuildine: A number of the - 
points raised by the Commissioner were met by the Local Govermnent Act, 
1919, which conferred very extensive powers on Municipal and Shire 
Councils, not only in supervising and regulating the construction of build- 
ings, but in promoting schemes ‘of town-planniug on modern lines. 

To assist Councils in their difficulties a Town Planning Advisory Board 
was appointed by proclamation of the Governor in October, 1918; and this 
Board is actively engaged with the problems of Metropolitan and country 
urban settlement. A ‘Town Planning Association was formed tn 1918 with 
the object of promoting legislation for the better laying-out of towns and 
of propagating knowledge of the advantages accruing from and the need 
for town-planning. 

The number of oceupied dwellings in New South Wales at each Census 
since 1861, together with the average number of occupants, is shown below :— 


been allox vod to  obtrude, £0 th. 


| Persons pe 


rey d . | Persons per | Occupied 7 J 
Census, | Dw, Et aed | Population. | pee | Census. | Dwellings, | Population, panes 
; ; 7 sonEe © I | 
1861 [ 64,571 | 348,950 5°40 1901 | 252,050 | 1,224,342 | 5:25 
1871 93,690 | 501,579 535 | 1911 | 332,841 } 1,633,342 49] 
1881 | 135, 326 748,241 5°53 1921 | 483,429 | 2,088,250 4°82 
1891 | 215,940 ; 1,301,987 | 510 | | 


In Sydney improvements and resumptions have been continuous; 
92 new buildings were erected duriug 1921 and 489 were altered or en- 
larged. In the suburbs the cottage plan of dwelling-house is favoured, and, 
as in the city, brick buildings predominate. During the past five years new 
buildings have been erected in the city and suburbs at an average rate of 
6,228 per annum, which is low when compared with the pre-war average 
(1912-1914) of 8,740. Pdrticulars of recent years are shown below:— 


New Bae , Net Increase of 
Year. | eee eee Population, 
* | Sydney and 
| Sydney. | Suburbs. | Total. Suburbs, 
lies ' 
a og 1 
1917 ss | 4,798 4,811 | 20,878 
1918 76 | 4,878 4,954 i 24,913 
1919 147 | 6,969 7,116 \ 45,440 
1920 143 | 8,524 8,667 31,660 
1921 92 | 5,475 5,567 25,780 
} 
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The extent of building operations, as shown by the records of past years, 
indicates an increase of dwelling-houses in New Sovth Wales, but the 
major portion of that increase has been in suburban dwellings. 

The following table shows the number of cases in which permission was 
granted to erect new buildings in municipalities outside the Metropolis 
during the twelve months ended 31st December, 1921 :— 


New Buildings Estimated 
Municipality. (to erect which per- } Population, 
mission was granted).| 31st December, 1921. 

Aubin Se~ nee? ra aes 47> || 14,220 
Bankstown ae * is 247 | 11,480 
Fairfield ... one oes ss 67 5,480 
Granville ... Br sate se 112 13,780 
Katoomba tuk ves sas 58 9,180 
Lidcombe... nig eee aah 94 10,526 
Lismore ... Sex ase ees 83 8,810 
Lithgow ... gs ee wid 87 12,940 
Neweastle and Suburbs wed 773 88,640 
Prospect and Sherwood bes 139 9,170 
Wagga Wagga ... Pe vl 54 7,730 
Other Municipalities (123) i 1,270 339, 140 
3,181 531,090 


Only those municipalities have becn shown where permission wes granted 
for the erection of fifty buildings or more; the other municipalities have 
been grouped. ; ; 

As a result of the slackening of building operations during the war the: 
shortage of houses, which had been felt already in 1914, was not relieved 
by construction, partly because the absence of so many men oversea created 

_a weaker demand for houses, and partly because money and enterprise were - 
diverted by the war. Consequently with the return of soldiers from abroad 
the demand for houses suddenly revived and the shortage was felt more 
acutely than ever. Though in response to the new demand the rate of 
building construction revived during 1919 and 1920, it did not exceed the 
pre-war rate and, largely as a result of the high costs and the searcity and 
dearness of monoy, operations contracted in 1921 to little more than half’ 
their normal volume. 

Stare Houstye Operations. 

Tn 1912, when the shcrtage of the smaller class of dwelling-houses was 
becoming acute in Sydney, the Government took steps to supplement the 
operations of private buildings by undertaking the construction of a Mode! 
Suburb in the South Randwick district. 

In that year, the original Housing Act was passed, under which the 
control of the proposals was entrusted to a Housing Board consisting of © 
three members, appointed by the Government; their term of office was for: 
five years and they were not removable except by the Governor and for 
reasons laid down in the Act. 

The Act authorised the Minister administering the Act, on the recom-. 
mendation of the Board, to purchase and subdivide lands and to crect 
buildings for residential and other purposes and to sell or lease such, 
buildings under certain conditions. 

It constituted a separate fund for the purpose, to which appropriations: 
made from time to time by Parliament could be carried. 

By June, 1919, 814 houses had been constructed and Ict. In that year it- 
was decided to enlarge the scope of the scheme considerably, and additional 
powers were given to the Board, enabling it to make advances to any adult 
person for the purpose of erecting or making additicns to a house on lands; 
already owned by him, or of purchasing a dwelling already erected. Such: 
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advances, however, were confined to persons who were not already possessed 
of any land or dwelling-house exceeding £250 in value, and whose income 
did not exceed £400 per annum, and on the undertaking of the applicant 
that the cottage when erected would be occupied by him as a home for 
himself and his family. 

The maximum amount of any advance was fixed by the Statute at £1,000, 
the Housing Board to advance not more than 95 per cent. of the value of 
any property. Although the Act provided for the purchase of premises, 
the limitation of funds placed at its disposal did not enable the Board to 
make any advances for the purchase of houses already erected, but in any 
ease the housing activities were directed to providing homes to overcome 
the shortage of houses, and the Board felt that this would not be achieved 
by purchasing houses already built, and giving private individuals the 
profit on the transaction. i 

All loans are, under the Act, repayable on an instalment basis spread 
over a period of thirty years for brick, and twenty years for wooden build- 
ings, with interest at current rate. The purchaser of any property under 
this scheme is not permitted to sell, mortgage, or let it before the expiration 
of seven years, unless the approval of the Board is obtained first. 

Building Societies, whose objects include provision of houses for their 
members, may be assisted by grants or loans, but no business has so far 
transpired in this matter, owing to the Building Societies not being pre- 
pared to come to an agreement on the Government terms. The Act provided 
that the loan should be to the Building Society and not the individual. 

The Act further provided that Shire Councils or Municipalities may be 
assisted similarly. 

Up to the 30th June, 1921, as an outcome of the various operations, 1,159 
houses had been constructed, and 164 were in course of erection at that date. 

f these 810 were built upon Crown land and 513 on privately owned allot- 
ments. The total expenditure by the Board in all its operations to 30th June, 
1921, was £898,447, exclusive of the cost of a number of sites partially 
developed but not valued. As all the land was either Crown land, or was 
owned by the persons to whom advances were made, there has been no expen- 
-diture by the Board in the purchase of land. 

The following statement is a summary of the work of building done by the 
Board, from its inception to 80th June, 1921, and indicates the extent of 
its schemes :— 


umber of Dvelings, | Expenditure on Dweltings, 
Site. Area of a 
a To be Erected _ Of mo Gaiupiaved: Uncompleted 
Rrected. | * | Erection. —_ 
acres, | £ £ 
Daceyville ..| 210 1,287 314 tee 184,068 | 
ry No. 1 16 102 63 re 45,714 | . es 
3 No. 2 48 284 63 2 73,287 308 
Bunnerong ase 12 110 51 aS 53,918 par 
The Warren... 12 80 61 a 61,360 aaa 
Gladesville |, 28 134 18 88) 42,180 43,141 
Stockton... eat ‘72 400 59 as 35,872 ves 
Hamilton oo 5 29 29 is 21,883 es 
Wollongong... 14 10 10 os 11,696 | eae 
Forbes. ... ese 24 12 10 2 11,325 1,472 
Auburn ..; ses 23 14 14 ae 11,239 ee 
Matraville sa 14 85 8 10 12,798 1,667 
Orange ... ‘ied 1 8 8 web 6,672 eee 
Advances, private Ven 
allotments ... “ia te 451 62 279,847 
tet | Sg a Ce 
All Sites...) 419% | 2,555 1,159 164 898,447 
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During the year ended 30th June, 1921,'249 houses were completed, and 
102 partially erected, involving an expenditure of £117,513 and £46,588 
respectively, in addition to £1,268 spent on sites. 

At Daceyville 72 houses were completed, Stockton 24, Bunnerong Village 
26, The Warren, Marrickville, 46, Hamilton 6, Matraville, South Randwick, 
6, Wollongong 10, Forbes 2, Gladesville 39, Auburn 14, and advances on 
private allotments amounted to £279,847. 

The housing operations during the year were considerably restricted owing 
principally to a shortage of funds. 

The original scheme provided for the construction of a garden suburb at 
Daceyville, about 5 miles from the centre of the city of Sydney: An area of 
Crown lands, covering 386 acres, and valued at £21,872, was appropriated 
and reservations were made for roads, parks, gardens, and other public 
places, also for public buildings, schools, and churches, the area allotted for 
various purposes being as follows:—Roads, 70 acres; parks and open spaces, 
213 acres; houses and shops, 1693 acres; public buildings and churches, 7 
acres; public school, 5 acres; leaving an area of 63 acres yet to be dealt with. 
The total number of houses on the 274 acres will be 1,678, being an average 
of 6°65 to the acre, including roads, but excluding parks and open. spaces. 
The main roadway is 100 feet wide, with secondary roads 66 feet wide. 

Building operations were commenced on 6th June, 1912, and 814 cottages, 
six shops, a clinic, and a picture theatre had been completed at 30th June, 
1920. The cottages are built of brick or concrete blocks, on stone or rubble 
foundations, with tile and slate roofs. The accommedation of the smallest 
dwellings is three rooms, and of the largest four rooms and kitchen. The 
cottages are lighted throughout with electricity, and gas is laid on for 
cooking purposes. The rentals range from 12s. 9d. to 21s, 6d., and the cost 
from £276 to £640, the average being £454 each, which includes building, 
kerbing and guttering, asphalting footpaths, turfing, and sewerage con- 
nection. 

The capital employed at 30th June, 1921, amounted to £187,267, of which 
£181,615 had been absorbed in cottages erected and in course of erection, 
£9,550 on shops and picture theatre, and the balance, £46,102, had been. 
expended on the site in the construction of the storm-water channel, road 
‘formation, levelling, &e. 

During the financial year 1920-21, the rentals contracted for amounted to 
£18,699, and the rents received to £18,552. At the end of the year the 
arrears of rent outstanding amounted to £147. ; 


Observatory Hill Resumed Area. 


The Observatory Hill Resumed Area is situated on the foreshores of Port 
Jackson, adjoining the wharves, and contains a number of business premises 
and residences, including dwellings, erected on the flat system, for waterside 
workers. ‘The area comprises about 30 acres, and was acquired by the 
Government in 1900 in connection with the Darling Harbour wharves 
resumption. Being the oldest settled portion of Sydney, practically the 
whole of the area required improvement. 

The capital employed amounted to £1,338,474 as at 30th June, 1921; the 
total revenue during the year 1920-21 was £72,688, and the expenditure 
£24,793, exclusive of interest on loan capital. 


State Savings Bank—Advances for Homes. 


As part of the Government scheme to provide facilities for house-building 
the Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank were authorised by an 
‘Act passed in 1913 to make advances to enable persons to erect or enlarge 
their homes or to purchase dwellings already constructed. * 
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The Bank advances up to three-fourths of the value of the property to a 
maximum of £750, and the repayments in the case of new stone, concrete, 
or brick buildings are to be made within thirty years, and in the case of 
wooden structures within twenty years. No advance is made to any person 
who at the time of the application is the owner of another dwelling in the 
State. 

The system came into operation on Ist July, 1914, and up to 30th June, 
1921, the amount of £3,929,310 had been advanced to 9,139 borrowers. The 
transactions during each year were as follow:— 


Year Applications received. Advances made. 
ended. 7 
80th June.) xo, Amount, No, Amount. 
\ | - 
i £ | £ 

1915 840 | 337,894 575 221,900 
1916 928 333,490 | 794 298,375 
1917 =: = 992 347,810 783 274,785 
1918 =: 1,567 573,870 875 811,710 
1919 | 2,073 810,415 | 1,373 530,680 
1920 , 1,945 | 1,304,465 2,250 1,609,500 
1921 | 3,028 | 1,627,170 2,489 1,282,360 


The everege amount per advance was £515 in 1920-91. The scheme 
proved popular from its inception and, since the termination of the war, 
has become a most important factor in enabling persons of modest meaus 
to acquire a home on easy terms, to make additions and alterations, or to 
discharge an existing mortgage. In this way the operation of the scheme 
has provided facilities for improved housing. 

The rate of interest charged for advances was raised from 5% to 6 per 
cent. on tst July, 1917. to 64 per cent. from ist July, 1920, and to 7 per 
cent. from ist duly, 1921. 


Sydney Municipal Housing Area. 

An Act was passed in 1912 to enable the Municipal Council of the 
City of Sydney to erect and let dwelling-houses, and for that purpose to 
acquire land. 

A block of buildings named “Strickland Dwellings,” erectcd by the 
Council on lend acquired in Chippendale in connection with street improve- 
ments, was opened in April, 1914. The buildings are three storeys high, 
and cover a ground space of 279 fest by 78 feet; the total cost, including 
land, was £49,814. At each end there are four shops, and the remainder 
of the building is divided into 71 suites of self-contained flats of two, four, 
or six rooms; the rents range.from 15s. 6d. to 34s. per week. 

The City Council has by resumptions acquired other lands and buildings, 
and after street-widening vetained many dwellings which by repairs and 
improvements of sanitary conditions have been converted into satisfactory 
residential areas. 


War Service Homes. 


The Commonwealth War Service Homes Act, 1918, which came into 
force in 1919, provides for homes for Australian sailors and soldiers 
and their female dependents, The Commissioner charged with the 
administration of the Act is authorised to acquire land and dwellings, and 
to erect dwellings, etc.; he may make advances on mortgage to eligible per- 
sons to enable them to acquire homes, or may sell homes to them on the rent- 
purchase system. The amount of advance on the total cost of land 
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and a dwelling may not exceed £800, and the maximum rate of interest ae r 
repayments is 5 per cent. Briefly, the position with regard to operation: 
in New Scuth Wales up to 30th Tne: 1921, was as follows :— 


No. 
Houses completed a i es Pe .. 1,785 
Houses in course of construction .. “is ao 582 
Applications approved, but work not started “24 919 


Existing houses purchased and mortgages dis- 
charged (settlement in every instance not yet 
effected) Me “a me ne 8 .. 4,390 


PARKS, RECREATION RESERVES, AND COMMONS. 


Excepting areas committed to special trustees, all public parks and recrea- 
tion reserves in New South Wales are placed by the Local Government Act, 
1919, under the control of Municipal and Shire Councils, whose authority 
extends over parks, children’s playgrounds, drill grounds, sports grounds, 
and public gardens within their boundaries. On all areas, councils are 
empowered to provide buildings for public entertainments and refreshment 
rooms, boats and boat-sheds, pavilions, ete., public baths, gymmasia, and 
musica! entertainments. Councils may also preserve places of historical and 
seientifie interest and natural scenery. Most country towns of importance 
possess extensive parks and recreation reserves. 


The city of Sydney contains within its boundaries a large extent of 
parks, sauares, and public gardens. The most important are—Moore Park, 
where about 368 acres are available for public recreation, including the 
Syduey Cricket Ground and the Royal Agricultural Seciety’s Ground; 
the Botanic Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 65 acres, with the 
adjoining Domain, 86 acres, ideally situated on the shores of the Harbour; 
and Hyde Park, 39 acres, in the centre of the city. The total area 
covered is 654 acres, or 20 per cent, of the. whole of the city proper. This 
does not inelude the Centennial Park, 552 acres in extent, situated on the 
outskirts of the city, formerly reserved for the water supply, but now 
used for recreation by the inhabitants of Sydney. This magnificent 
recreation ground has been cleared, planted, and laid out with walks and 
drives, and is a favourite resort of the citizens. 


The Zoological Gardens were situated in Moore Park until a new site 
was opened in 1916 at Taronga Park, on the northern side of the Harbour. 
In the preparation of the new gardens the natural formation has been 
retained ag far as practicable, with the object of displaying the animals 
in natural surroundings. 


The suburban municipalities are also well served, as they contain, includ- 
ing the Centennial Park, about 4,060 acres of public parks and reserves, 
or about 4:4 per cent. of their aggregate area, dedicated to, and in some 
cases purchased for, the people by the Government. . 


In addition to these parks and reserves, the National Park, situated about 
16 miles south of Sydney, and aceessible by railway, was dedicated to the 
people in December, 1879. This park, with the additions subsequently made 
in 1880 and 1883, contains a total area of 33,747 acres, surrounding the pic- 
turesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending in a southerly direction 
towards the mountainous district of Illawarra. It is covered with magni- 
ficent virgin forests; the scenery’ ig charming, and its beauties attract 
thousands of visitors. 
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Another large tract of land, designated Kuring-gai Chase, was dedicated 
in December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase is 35,3822 acres, 
and contains portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, Cowan, Gordon, and 
South Colah. This park lies about 15 miles north of Sydney, and is 
accessible by railway at various points, or by water via the Hawkesbury 
River, several of whose creeks, notably Cowan Creek, intersect it. 


In 1905 an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as a recreation ground at 
Kurnell, on the southern headland of Botany Bay, a spot famous as the 
landing-place of Captain Cook; and the Parramatta Park (252 acres) 
although outside the Metropolis, may be mentioned on account of its historic 
interest. 


Under the Public Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, health, 
or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws for the pro- 
tection of shrubs, trees, etc., upon the land vested in them, and to regulate 
the use and enjoyment of such land by the public. 


Surrounding many country towns there exist considerable areas of land 
reserved as commons, on which such stock as is possessed by the townsfolk 
may be depastured. The use of these lands is regulated by local authorities; 
nominal feces are usually charged to defray the cost of supervision and 
maintenance. Many of these commons have been made permanent, but a 
large number are only temporary. 


Particulars as to the areas reserved for parks and recreation reserves and 
for temporary commons at 30th June, 1910, 1920, and 1921 are shown 
below. 


| Parks 
Temporary < 
As at 80th June. | G Sins nae | and, ee 
acres, acres. 
1910 579,033 207,908 
1920 461,529 230,857 


1921 | 467,554 228,169 


As at 30th June, 1922, 37,445 acres of permanent commons, including 
4,259 acres in the Western Division, had been reserved. 


EXPENDITURE ON ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The imposition by the Commonwealth Government of an entertainments 
tax provides a means whereby the “amusement bill” of the community car 
be estimated to some extent. ‘The rates of tax are one half-penny for admis- 
sion to a continuous place of entertainment for persons apparently over the 
age of 16 years where the payment for admission (exclusive of tax) is 
five pence; one half-penny where the charge for admission to an entertain- 
ment is six-pence; one penny if the charge exceeds six-pence, and is not more 
than one shilling; and one penny for the first shilling and one half-penny 
for every additional six-pence, or part of six-pence, when the charge exceeds 
one shilling. As will be seen from the tables which follow, the people 
of New South Wales. paid £3,228,758, or 80s. 11d. per head, during the year 
ended 30th June, 1921, for admission to taxable entertainments. This is 
exclusive of 119 entertainments given to children under 12 years of age on 
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Saturday afternoons, at a charge of three-pence each, which paid no tax, 
and of which no record was kept of attendances or payments for admissions. 
In addition, 8,286 entertainments for patriotic, religious, philanthropic, and 
educational purposes were exempted from taxation, making a total of 8,405 
entertainments, of which there are no records of admissions or takings. 


The number of entertainments during the year on which taxes were paid 
is shown hereunder :— 


Class of Entertainment. Metropolis, | Suburbs. | Country. Total, 
i} 
— = 2s See a ie 
Racing... ae] 165 920 1,085 
Theatrical ise | 3,456 1,947 3,280 8,683 


Picture Shows 6,692 27,050 | 31,789 65,531 


Dancing and Skating | 1,920 7301 | 7,849 | 17,290 
Concerts os vf 1,262 282 | 787 2,331 
Miscellaneous... {| 1,146 3,013 | 8,359 12,518 

Total ...  ... 14,476 | 40,278 | 52,684 | 107,438 


The following table shows the number of persons admitted, the amount of 
tax collected, and amount paid for admission. Of the amount paid for 
admission £2,123,707 was contributed by persons who paid from 6d. to 8s. 6d., 
£681,709 by those who paid 4s. to 10s. 6d., and £423,342 by those who paid 
from 11s. to 210s. The most popular entertainments would seem to be those 
at which the charge for admission is one shilling, the attendances being 
11,929,245, and the amount paid £596,462 :— 


Class of Entertainment, Pe iaiees Tax Collected. i perinti te oe 
j 

Race Meetings— £ £ 

Suburban a Fe 2,455,720 41,379 575,997 

Country sas as 820,092 13,346 181,621 
Theatres— | 

City .. wad ee 2,714,962 41,975 523,151 

Suburban ae nee 1,031,729 5,235 62,574 

Country ee See 799,111 6,014 72,021 
Picture Shows— i 

City =... ie sex 7,822,110 38,220 411,105 

Suburban te | 11,571,082 47,533 483,875 

Country ae ve 8,785,739 37, 094 418,359 
Dancing and Skating— 

City... Pa ie 253,446 2,491 35,261 

Suburban aoe te, 703,664 4,628 55;821 

Country iu ahs 537,980 3,338 40,612 
Concerts— 

ity ee tee 3M: 146,485 2,465 31,740 

Suburban ~ 2. 54,486 341 4,088 

Country ss aes 151,227 1,146 13,760 
Miscellaneous-— 

Cie ae ete Oak 768,209 8,176 106,813 

Suburban es is 1,338,422 8,557 104,101 

Country or nae 1,506,699 8,850 107,859 

Total ... ..., 41,461,163 | £270,788 | £3,228,758 
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From the foregoing table the following summary has been compiled, 
showing the total admission tax collected and payments for admission, and 


the amounts per head of population in the Metropolis and Country :— 


Loeation of Entertainments. | 


Number of 


Tax “ollected, Payments for 


| Adinissions, Admission. 

| £ £ 
Metropolis | 28,860,315 201,000 2,894,526 
Country ... 12,630,848 69,788 834,232 
Total .| 41,461,163 | £270,788 | £3,228,758 

| a cons 
Per Head of Population. 

£8. da. £8. d 
Metropolis - 32-0 0 4 6 213 2 
Country ... 10°6 012 014 0 
Total veg ‘ist 19°8 £0 2 7 | £11011 


Tt will be seen that, on the avearge, dwellers in the Metropolitan area 
attend a place of entertainment three times as often as country people, and 
spend nearly four times as much in charges for admission. 


Horsk-RACING. 


Horse-racing has always been a popular form of sport in New South 
Wales, and with it is associated a large amount of betting. The pastime 
includes pony-racing and trotting raccs. A considerable number of race- 
courses exist in and around the Metropolis and Newcastle; most country 
towns of importance possess a race-course, and in Many country centres 
there have been formed Picnic Race Ciubs which hold race meetings on a 
more or less improvised track. A number of racing clubs are conducted for 
profit, bnt many have only social objects and devote large sums to charity. 

The conduct of race meetings is regulated largely by district associations, 
with which most clubs are affiliated. ‘A certain amount of Government 
control is also exercised through the Gaming and Betting Aci, 1912. This 
Act requires race-courges to be licensed annually, fixes the minimum circum- 
ference of running grounds at six furlongs, determines the frequency with 
which, and the days on which, races may be held, and limits the number of 
licensed race-courses in the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts to the 
number existing in 1906. Betting or wagcring is prohibited on any ground 
except a licensed racc-course or coursing ground ou which horse-races, pony- 
races, trotting races, or coursing are being held. 

Some idea of the extent of racing and betting may be obtained from 
licensing and taxation returns. During the year 1921 taxes were paid by 
463 racing clubs, most of which were affiliated with one of the ten racing 
associations. The number of separate racecourscs licensed was 465, and 587 
licenses were issued for race mectings held thereon. It was estimated that 
approximately 1,500 bookmakers were operating during the year ended June, 
1921; and 15,171,580 betting tickets were issued. During the six months, 
January to June, 1921, there were 446,559 credit bets recorded. These figures 
do not include totalisator tickcts. For the year 1921 race meetings were 
arranged for 181 separate days in the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts. 


THeEaTREs AND Pusric [Hatzs, 


All buildings in New South Wales, in which public meetings (excluding 
meetings for religious worship) or public entertainments are held, must be 
licensed under the Theatres and. Public Halls Act, 1908. A license may be 
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refused if proper provision is not made for publie safety, health, and con- 
venience, and if the site or building is unsuitable for the purpose of Public 
meeting or entertainment. Licenses are granted for a period of one year, 
and premises are subjected to inspection before renewal of the license; 
plans of huildings intended to be used for theatres and public halls must be 
approved before erection is begun. A license or renewal of a license may 
be withheld until such alterations or improvements as may be deemed 
necessary are carried out. 

As at 31st December, 1921, fliees were 1,856 buildings to which the pro- 
visions of the Act applicd, snd these buildings provided seating accommoda- 
tion for approximately 851,000 persons. The total amount of fees received 
for licenses was £3,140. 


REGULATION OF LIQUOR TRADE. 


The sale of intoxicating liquor in New South Wales engaged the atten- 
tion of successive Governors and became one of the first subjects of legis- 
lation when civil government was established. The first Liquor Act—that 
of 1825—asimed, through the introduction of a system of licenses, at 
ensuring that hotclkeepers should be of good character, and at securing a 
certain amount of revenue. 

Since that date the liquor laws of the State have been amended frequently, 
and development has favoured more restriction and closer regulation of the 
trade. The hours of liquor trading have been sega, considerably. In 
1862 they were limited to those between 4 a.m. and midnight, in 1881 to 
those between 6 am. and 11 p.m, and after a referendum in 1916 the 
hour of closing was fixed at 6 p.m., during the period of the war and for six 
months thereafter. Six o’clock closing is still in operation, as it was ex- 
tended under the Liquor Amendment Act of 1919 pending a referendum. 

After many years of agitation an instalment of the principle of local 
option was embodied in the Liquor Act of 1881, and in 1907 the system was 
extended to its present scope, as explained below. 

The liquor laws of the State were consolidated into the Liquor Act, 1912, 
which, with five amendments, at present regulate the trade. All places in 
which intoxicating liquor is sold, and all persons who sell it must be 
licensed, and supervision is exercised over the conduct of licensed premises 
by the police, who also watch cases in the Licensing Courts. A licensing 
Court is constituted in the Mctropolitan district by three Stipendiary 
Magistrates, in country districts by the local Police Magistrate (or a special 
_ Licensing Magistrate) and two Justices of the Peace, specially appointed. 

The Liquor Amendment Act, 1919, provided that no new publicans’ or 
wine licenses may be issued after Ist January, 1920, except on the grounds 
of increase of population, and then only on the application-of a majority 
of the adult residents livmg within a radius of 1 mile of the premises 
for which a license is sought. 

The following table gives particulars respecting the number of hotels 
in the State, and the average population to each:— 


: Average i F Average 
Year. | bree are Population | Year. dicenses, Population 
| issued. | to each Hotel. / | issued. \ to aan Hotel. 
1890 3,428 | 321 1910 =| (2,865 564 
1895 3,238 386 1915 | 2,640 716 
1900 3,163 | 428 1920 2,517 822 
1905 3,063 | 475 | 1921 2,488 | 847 


The annual fee for a Publican’s license is regulated by the annual 
assessed value of the hotel. During the year 1921 an amount of £98,952 
was collected on account of such licenses, 
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The Liquor Act which regulates the issue of hotel licenses provides alse 
fer the issue of “ Additional Bar” licenses where liquor is sold in more than 
one room in the licensed premises, and of booth or stand licenses for places 
of public amusement for a period not exceeding seven days. 

Licenses are allowed for the sale of liquor in approved club premises, and 
Sen licenses to masters of steamers engaged in the coastal trade of the 

tate. 

Colonial Wine, Cider, and Perry licenses are held chiefly by grocers and 
keepers of restaurants, oyster saloons, and wine and fruit shops; the liquor 
sold must be the produce of fruit grown in Australasia, and the quantity 
sold at one time must not exceed 2 gallons. 

Holders.of Spirit Merchants’ licenses are not permitted to sell a quantity 
less than 2 gallons of liquor of the same kind at one time. Railway Refresh- 
ment Room licenses are issued under Executive authority and not by 
Magistrates. 

The following statement shows the number of licenses for the sale of 
intoxicating liquor issued during 1921 :— 


License. Annual Fee. ghia Collected. 
£ £ 
Publicans’ oes one os ...| Regulated by assessed 2,488 98,952 
value. 

Additional Bar ie Sa eae 20 153 2,891 
Club... s ie we ..| £5 and upwards. 78 1,123 
Packet . une ee + 3-15 13 130 
Booth or Stand a 2* 2,337 4,674 
Colonial Wine, Cider, and Penry a 3 ! 450 1,350 
Brewers’ one 20-30 i 17 360 
Spirit Merchants’... : a 20-30 244 5,690 
Railway Refreshment Room sos 30 29 870 


* For period of issue not exceeding seven days, 


Local Option. 

The principle of local option is that questions of increasing, reducing, or 
abolishing licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors in any district should 
be determined by vote of the residents in that district. Between 1882 and 
1907 such questions were submitted, as regards municipalities only, to the 
vote of ratepayers, and the extension of the right to vote to women was 
hotly debated. In 1902 women were enfranchised; and the Liquor Amend- 
ment Act of 1905 provided that a local option vote, as regards electorates, 
should be taken at parliamentary elections, all qualified electors having the 
righié to vote. Particulars as to the nature of the proposals submitted to the 
electors and the result of the voting are shown in previous issues of this 
Year Book. 

When the first local option vote was taken in September, 1907, there were 
3,023 hotels in existence; of this number it was ordered that 293 be closed. 
at dates varying from 10th September, 1908, to 31st December, 1913. At 
the second local option vote on 14th October, 1910, there were 2,869 hotels, 
and as a result of the vote the closing of 28 was, ordered. On the day of 
the election, 6th December, 1918, there were in existence 2,719 hotels, of 
which 28 were ordered to close at a fixed date. The licenses in force at 
27th April, 1922, numbered 2,443. 

The number of Wine licenses in operation at the time of the vote of 1907 
was 633, of which 46 were abolished. In 1910, of the 565 licenses in 
existence, closing orders were made in 5 cases; in 1918, in respect of the 514 
existing, 7 closing orders were made. 

Spirit Merchants’ and Brewers’ licenses are not affected by the operation 
of the local option vote. 


wae 
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The Liquor Act of 1912 provides that a local option vote must be taken 
at each general election of the State Parliament, unless the election be held 
within eighteen months of the previous polling day., This provision was 
suspended by the Liquor Amendment Acts of 1916 and 1919, and the local 
option vote was not taken at the general elections held in 1917 and 1920. 


Reduction of Licenses. 


The number of hotels licensed in New South Wales has been decreasing 
steadily for more than thirty years, and the further reduction of licenses 
was provided by the Liquor (Amendment) Act, 1919, when a License 
Reduction Board was appointed which might operate to reduce licenses to a 
statutory number fixed as follows:— 

(a) In the case of an electorate for which five members are returned 
to the Legislative Assembly, one for each 250 of the first thousand 
electors on the electoral roll, and a further three for each subse- 
quent two thousand, and 
In an electorate for which three members are returned, one for 
each 250 of the first thousand electors, and a further one for each 
subsequent 500: 

Provided that the licenses in any electorate may not be reduced 
by more than one-fourth of the existing number. 


() 


The Board is also empowered to fix compensation fees payable by licensees 
of premises whose licenses are not withdrawn, and to assess the amount of 
compensation payable in cases where licenses are withdrawn. 

Compensation ig made from the Compensation Fund into which com- 
peusation. fees collected from licensees are paid. The fee payable by each 
licensee in any year is an amouut equal to 8 per cent. of the sum expended 
by him in the purchase of liquor during the preceding year. 

From the Ist January, 1920, to 27th April, 1922, 100 licenses were can- 
celled, as shown in the following table:— 


Biectomte, | Tieeneee| Compenstion | rroctomte, | iceus | Compensation 
£ | £ 
Sydney ... 20 45,650 Maitland : 2 2,830 
Newcastle 23 29,470 Murrumbidgee ... 1 450 
Bathurst ... 17 28,180 || Byron . 1 1,080 
Murray 27 37,580 || Oxley a Not yet fixed. 
Sturt 8 2,760 el 
100 143,000 


Of these 100 hotels, 59 had actually closed and 41 were to close at 27th 
April, 1922. In:addition 89 hotels closed other than by the Board’s action. 

The amount of fees paid by licensees into the Compensation Fund during 
the year 1920 was £163,965, and during the year 1921 it was £207,799, and 
the balance in the fund on 31st May, 1922, was £294,156. 


Probition. 

The Liquor Amendment Act of 1919 provided for a referendum to be 
taken before 28rd June, 1921, on two questions, viz., prohibition with com- 
pensation, and the closing hour of licensed premises and registered clubs; 
but the referendum was not taken, mainly on account of the expense which 
a vote in favour of prohibition would entail. 

A Compensation Assessment Board was appointed to determine the 
amount of compensation payable in the event of prohibition being carried. 
The amount involved, as determined at. the beginning of 1921, was 
£12,110,479, exclusive of any payments to employees under provisions of 
the Act. 


ed ee ket dae ce ee tee Ro Toate tame a re rien Bee mee 
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OccupationaL LICENSES. 


Partly as a means of raising revenue and partly as a means of ensuring 
a certain amount of supervision over persons who follow callings which bring 
them into contact with the general public or which are carried on wnder 
special conditions, licenses must be obtained by auctioneers, pawnbrokers, 
hawkers, pedlars, collectors, second-hand dealers, and persons who conduct 
billiard and bagatelle tables or engage in Sunday trading. 

The fee for billiard and bagatelle licenses is £10 per annum, and during 
1921 there were 781 in force, the total fees collected being £7,615. 

Auctioneers’ licenses are divided into two classes, viz., General and 
District. The annual fee for a general license is £15, and for a district £2, 
and provision is made for a pro rata payment for licenses issued after the 
commeucement of the year. There were 391 of the former and 2,132 of the 
latter current in 1921, the fees received being £9,345. General licenses are 
available for all parts of the State; district licenses only cover the Police 
district for which they are issued, but they are not issued for the Metro- 
politan district. Sales by auction are illegal after sunset or before sunrise, 
except in the Municipality of Albury, where, under the Auctioneers’ Licen- 
sing (Amendment) Act, 1915, wool may be put up to sale or sold after 
sunset. 

in 1921 there were 102 Pawnbrokers’ licenses current in New South 
Wales, for each of which an annual fee of £10 is payable. The hours for 
receiving pledges by pawnbrokers are limited, with certain exceptions, to 
between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m., but no restriction is placed on the rate of interest 
charged, 

The annual license fee for a hawker trading on foot is £1, and if with 
pack animals or vehicles the charge is £2; the total amount of fees received 
during 1921 was £2,065. 

The fee for a Collectors’ license is 1s., Second-hand Dealer £1, Sunday 
Trading 5s., crdinary gun 5s., gun dealers £1, but Special Gun licenses 
are issued free. 

The following table shows the principal licenses issued in the last six 
years :— 


Lieense. | 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920. | 1921, 
! t ! Hl 

f : naam 2 : Gineti ee en a n ; eae es 
Publicans’ ... is see sep 2,607 | 2,589 2,578 | 2,557 | 2,517 2,488 
Additicnal Bar... sate se 132 136 | 134 143 125 153 
Club ei 2 76 73 q7 78 76 | vi 
Railway Refreshment... oe 27 27 28 29 29 | 29 
Booth or Stand ... “ins - | 1,816 1,574 1,273 | 1,542 | 1,959 2,337 
Packet . 21 M7 18 | 15 13 13 
Colonial Wi ine, Cider, and d Perry 487 403 | 458 467 443 450 
Spirit } Merchants’. : 193 179 | 194 199 217 | 244 
Brewers’... au oa 24 23 | 19 16 17 | 17 
Auctioneers "General... om 303 287 | 344 344 391 391 
District ... ...{ 1,683 | 1,745 | 1,909 1,995 | 2,200- 2,132 

Billiard and Beeeeis Ses sie 838 733 785 763 815 781 
Tobacco... ce ...| 18,179 | 13,089 | 13,308 | 14,141 |14,391 | 15,488 
Pawnbrokers’ oe -_ 99 102 | 100 102 95 |} 102 
Hawkers’ and Pedlars’ |... ...| 1,17 1,149 | 1,224! 1,479 1,440 | 1,951 
Collectors’ ... eel 1,852 | 2,092 | 2,854 | 2,207 | 2,126 | 2,136 
Second-hand Dealers’ ies ie 946 993 1,216 1,247 | 1,421 | 1,475 
Stage Carriage... tae oe 222 193 | 153 212 139 123 
Sunday Trading ... veel 4,604 4,826 5,825 6,014 | 6,381 6,985 
Gun Licenses (ordinary) .. eeel) “ares rr rr | 64,682 
53 (special) ... see oad vee | ee fae «+ | 36,961 

Gun Dealers se ns os] Bs. "Fe Sb 684 
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FOOD AND PRICES. 

A.tuoucH New South Wales is not entirely independent of external sources 
of food supply, the articles which enter most largely into daily consumption— 
meat, bread, milk and butter—-are all produced within the State in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet local demands, and to leave a surplus for export. 


ConsUMPTION OF Foon. 


On the 13th September, 1910, the system of keeping records of interstate 
trade ceased, so that it became difficult to determine accurately the quantity 
of commodities consumed within the State. In view, however, of the 
special interest attached to the question of food consumption, particularly 
in relation to the cost of living, efforts have been made since 1916 to 
obtain the needed information from other sources, and in spite of the absence 
of official records of interstate trade, the following estimates are published 
with a large degree of confidence as indicative of the consumption of the 
more important articies of diet during the year 1921. 

In order to show the changes of regimen during the last 20 years, similar 
information is shown for the years 1901 and 1911; in regard to the latter 
year it has been assumed that the consumption of all the commodities except 
meat was the same as in the three years, 1967-09, and the quotations ‘for 
1921 relate to the year ended 30th June :— 


j i 
Consumption per head! Consumption per head 
7 j per annum, \j per annum. 
Commicdity. Unit, Sr iH Commodity. Unit, |~ a oe 
| 1901, | 1911. | 1921, | 1901. | 1911. ; 1921. 
t i 
poesia So re = eS a a 
Meat—Beef .. | | 940 | Bread ..  .. —--| 2-Ib.] 105°0 | 1020 | 98°0 
Mutton... ie L661 4! loaves ' . 
Pork tee | 3] Rice .. be --| Ib. O7 82 a9 
Bacon and Ham' [Bt ; Sago and Tapioco -.| Ib. 19; 20 18 
i ; | Gatmeal eee ele TO, 76 | 49 
Total Meat; i i Sugar .. a ..| Ib. | 107-8 | 1038 | 1023 
! H | ———-|: ; Jam. a | Ib. 142 | 157 121 
Fish—Fresh & Smoked: Ib {| 48 64} 309 || Butter .. a ie 196 | 261 | 278 
Preserved wf Vb | a7 4 29 |! Cheese...  .. «| Ib. 3°7 35 34 
g | | oe -|) Milk—Fresh .. ..| gal. | 164) 174; 196 
Total Fish. Ib. | 95] 107) 138 || Preserved ..) Ib. 35 | 44 | 59 
' ——-- —| |: Tea ais ae --| Ib 7a 73 8°0 
Potatoes a -., Yb. | 197°7 | 1810 | 104°9 |! Coffee .. 2a wi | 0%. 13°3 | 110 | 109 
Flour... 0.) Ib, | 24d | 226-4) 27tcd | | 
I { i J 


From the above table it will be scon that there has been a marked decline 
in the consumption of some leading articles of diet; and that decline has 
not been accompanied apparently by a corresponding increase in respect of 
other articles. In estimating the consumption of such commodities as 
potatoes, butter, and fresh milk, the quantities produced on holdings which 
are less than one acre in extent have not been taken into account, as 
particulars velating to such small areas are not collected; the consumption 
of potatoes excludes also the quantity used for seed. The consumption of 
fresh fish, as estimated above, is exclusive of the catches of private fisher- 
men, and of a proportion of the fish caught by licensed fishermen and sold 
to consumers in the immediate vicinity of the fishing grounds. 

The figures relating to the consumption of sugar include the sugar 
contents of golden syrup and treacle. 

Tn comparison with 1901 there were decreases per head in the annual con- 
sumption of the following important articles of diet —Meat 67-9 lb., potatoes 
92°8 lb., flour 33 Ib., bread 12Ib., jam 2-1 lb., rice 4°8 Ib., oatmeal 2:1 Ib,, 
sugar 5‘5 1b, There were increases in butter 8-2 Ib., fish 4°3 Ib,, fresh milk 
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3:2 gallons, and preserved milk 2:4 Ib. As approximately one-third of the 
meat sold for consumption is bone and waste, the actual decrease in con- 
sumption would be about 45 lb., but there is little doubt that more economy 
is exercised now in the use of meat than in earlier years when its great 
cheapness caused a wasteful consumption. 


Meat. 


The following statement shows the average annual consumption per head 
of the various kinds of meat, in each year since 1901 :-— 


Year. | ee de | aaa Pork. | say nd Total. 
(To, Ib.) Ub. Ib | ob. 

1901 | 1844 907 | 46 9:0 | 238-7 
1902 f 192+] 992 . 3S 17 232-8 
1903 i 412-4 903 | 41 | 62 | 2130 
1904 | 1297-6 733 | 39 81 | 219-9 
1905 | 138-5 822 | 4:6 9°7 230-0 
1906 | «140° 898 . 4:2 92 | 243-7 
1907 | 145-7 916 | 37 83 249°3 
1908 | 141-1 963 | 385 7°4 248'3 
1909 | 147-6 1014 | 28 75} 259°3 
1910 | 145+3 1000 ' 5:9 91 | 260-3 
1911 , WO9 | 1013 50 10°7 267-9 
1912 ; 1650 | 907 | 62 11-1 273-0 
1913 |; 1518 | 934 | 38 9-7 258-7 
1914-15 | 120% 78:0 3-0 93 210°8 
1915-16 | 97% 722 20 79 179°6 
1916-17 | $36 {| 688 3°5 95 175-4 
1917-18 | 839 | 61°77 3-9 10-0 159°5 
1918-19 | 800 66°7 63 8°3 161°3 
1919-20 | 90:9 | 68:1 27 86 170°3 
1920-21 | 940 | 66-1 23 8-4 170°8 


The quantity of meat consumed is still large, though it has declined con- 
siderably. ‘The consumption declined in each year from 1901 to 1904 ; in 
in 1905 it increased and the upward movement continued until in 1912 the 
average quantity amounted to 273 Ib, per head. Then it decreased rapidly 
until in 1915-16 it was Jess than two-thirds of the consumption in 1912, the 
decrease being general in all kinds of meat. The decline continued, though 
at a slower rate, during the succeeding two years, and in 1917-18 the 
average consumption was only 159°5 Ib. per head, or 113°5 lb. below the 
average in 1912. In 1918-19 there was a slight increase, and during the 
following year there was a further increase. In 1920-21 the quantity of 
meat consumed was about the same as in the previous year, an increase of 
3 Ib. per head in the consumption of beef being offset by a decrease of 2 lb. 
per head in regard to mutton, and a slightly lower consumption of pork and 

acon. 

As a general rule, fluctuations in the average consumption are the result 
of variations in prices. Thus a rise in prices in 1902, on account of 
drought, was followed by a marked decline in consumption, but when prices 
fell the consumption did not increase immediately as the effects of the 
drought had reduced the spending capacity of the people. 

During the prosperous years, 1909 to 1912, variations in prices did not 
greatly affect the consumption, but in 1913 and following years the average 
quantity consumed decreased in each year as the price increased, In 
1918-19 the prices dropped by about 6 per cent., and the consumption 
increased slightly. In the following year the price rose by 9 per cent.; 
nevertheless there was an increase of nearly 4 per cent, in the consumption, 
which mey be attributed to increases in wages in consequence of a rise of 17s, 
per week in the living wage declared in October, 1919. It is noticeable that 
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the increase was in the consumption of beef, to which preference is generally 
given in periods of prosperity. In 1920-21 the annual average of the retail 
prices of meat showed littie variation when compared with tne average of 
the previous year; but an investigation of the movement of the prices during 
each month of the year showed that between September, 1920, when they 
were at a maximum, and June, 1921, there was a decline of over one-third, 
and the general level of prices was Jower in the latter months than at any 
time during the previous six years. 

The following statement shows the variations in the average consumption, 
and in the levels of the average retail prices of meat (including bacon), since 
1901, the figure for that year being taken as 100 in each case :— 


Averag Fy ) AY fag * 

Ye khenarcons pee al ! Y Antal Cone a etail 
Car, sumption. rice. Pare sumption. nicking 
of meat, of meat. of meat. of meat, 

1901 | 100 100 ; 1911 J12 101 
1902 : 98 123 i 1912 | 114 118 
1903 | 89 115 i 19138 108 117 
1904 ! 89 106 | 1914-15 | 88 150 
1905 | 96 100 ~=—||,s1915-16 | 5 293 
1906 i 102 101 1916-17 73 \ 227 
1907 | 104 104 1917-18 67 238 
1908 104 110 1918-19 68 20% 
1909 | 109 102 1919-20 71 \ 242 
1910 ; 109 100 | 1920-21 72 i 248 
] 


The decline in the consumption of meat has not apparently been counter- 
balanced by an increase in the consumption of fish, which as a food is 
inferior in every respect. The quantity of fish consumed represented 13-81b. 
per head in 1921, viz., fresh and smoked 10-9 lb., and preserved 2-9 Ib. 
As regards the former there has been an increase of 6:1 1b, since 1901, 
while the latter shows a decrease of 1:8 Ib. which may be attributed to a rise 
in price. 

It is, however, very probable that a growing consumption of rabbits has 
partially replaced the decline in the consumption of meat. The local con- 
sumption of this type of food is difficult to ascertain, but is. estimated to 
be now from 60,000 to 80,000 pairs per week, which is much greater than 
in the early years under review. 

It is probable also that the diminution in the consumption of meat has 
been made good partially by an increased consumption of eggs. The number 
of eggs, however, used as food, either directly or as ingredients in cakes, 
pastry, puddings, etc., cannot be ascertained accurately. 


Potatoes. 

The consumption of potatoes decreased from 197-7 lb. in 1901 and 181 Ib, 
in 1911 per head to 104°9 lb. in 1921. Of the commodities shown in the 
table, potatoes are subject to the greatest fluctuations as to supply and 
price, and the consumption varies accordingly. In 1901 the average price 
for 14 lb, was 1]4d., in 1911 it was 124d., in 1920 it was 2s. 2$d., 
and in the following year 1s. 44d. Local production is not equal to the 
demand, and it has declined greatly, so that it is necessary to import large 
supplies from the neighbouring States. 


Bread and Flour. 


The average consumption of bread in 1920 wasestimated to have been 
99 loaves (2 lb.) per head, and recent inquiries indicate that there has not 
been an appreciable change in regard to the quantity consumed. 1t is the 
opinion of those in the trade that the introduction of day-baking in 
the middle of 1914 caused a reduction of 10 per cent. in the consumption 
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of bread, as a result of the comparative staleness of the loaf baked on 
the day ‘preceding delivery. Subsequently, owing to an adjustment of the 
hours of baking, it became the practice to deliver the bread on the day it 
is baked, in order to satisfy the popular demand for hot bread, and the 
consumption increased. 

Such food commodities as potatoes and bread were of greater importance 
in the usual family dietary in early years than at the present time, when a 
variety of vegetables and other foods is obtainable readily. Tt is estimated 
that the cons sumption per head of bread in 1901 was 105 loaves, in 1911 it 
was 102 loaves, and in 1916 it was 96 loaves. 

The consumption of flour is stated at 211-4 1b. per head. The quantity 
includes approximately 155,500 tons (149 lb. per head) used for bread, and 
12,210 tons (11:7 Ib. per head) used in biscuit factories, but the quantity 
used by pastrycooks is not available. Exclusive of the quantity used for 
bread, biscuits, etc., it is estimated that the average household consumption 
of flour by a family of five persons is about 4 1b. per week, or 42 lb. per 
head per annum, 


Oatmeal, Rice, and Sago. 


The consumption of oatmeal rose slightly from 7 1b. per head in 1901 to 
7-6 lb. in !911, but it has dealivied since to 4°9 lb., probably on account of 
an increased consumption of other breakfast foods. The consumption of 
sago and tapioca shows but slight alteration, and the quantity of rice has 
decreased from 2°7 lb. to 4:9 1, per head. Supplies of rice are obtained 
by importation ; it was scarce and dear during 1920-21. 


Sugar. 
The quantity of sugar consumeds= 102: Bib, per head s high, though 
it was [07-8 1b, or 5°5 Ib. higher in 1901. In computing the average it is not 
+L fad fe) 
possivle to allow for the quantitic S cea in the manufacture of proaucts such 
as jam, of which the exportation has increased greatly, having risen from 
700,000 ib. per annum during the period 1899-1901 to nearly 16,000,000 Ib. 
in the three years ended June, 1921. The records of the mantfac turing 
industry in 1920-21 show that 7,459 tons of sugar (8 1b, per head) were used 
¥ ’ \ 
for jam and canned fruit ; 3,024 tons (3°3 Ib. por hea dp for biscuits ; 2,454 
tons (2°6 Ib. per head) in condensed milk factories ; 5,477 tons wy Ib. per 
head) in breweries ; a7 O7 tons ce To. per head) in aerated water factories ; 
8,155 tons (8°7 lb. per head) in making confectionery ; and 1,023 tons (1-1 Ib. 
per head) in making condiments, pic Tes, § sauces, ets. 
The avera ase household consumption of sugar is cstimatcd abt 6 1b. per week 
for a family of five j , or 62 Ib. per head per annurn. 


butter, Cheese, and Milk. 

Butter is an important item of food in New South Wales, and the con- 
sumption. increased from 19-6 ib. per head in 1901 to 26 Ib. in 1911, 
and to 27-8 Ib. in 1921. During the last three years the production of 
‘butter in New South Wales amounted, on the average, to over 
71,000,000 tbh. per annum, which was more than sufficient to supply the 
‘local demand, and a considerable quantity was exported. 

The quantity of cheese consumed has not varied greatly, but the quantity 
of fresh milk hag increased from 16-4 gallons to 19°6 gallons per head, and 
of condensed milk from 3:5 Ib, to 5*9 Ib. 


Tea and Coffee. ; : 

Tea enters largely into consumption amongst all classes, the average annual 
consumption ‘being 8 lb. per head. Ot coffee, on the other hand, the 
average was less than 11 oz. per head. ‘The consumption per head of those 
beverages has not varied materially. 
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Consumption or InrToxicants. 

The figures relating to local consumption of alcoholic beverages in years 
later than 1909 were not published until the issue of the Year Book for 
1916, when arrangements were made to obtain information from spirit 
merchants to allow reliable estimates to be made. The annual consumption 
in various ye 


\ 
i Aggregate Consumption of Spirits. | Per Head of Population. 
Year. | : Ss ee .s : 
Australian. Forcign. | Total. Australian. Foreign. |. Total. . - 
as : _ 
: proof gallons. | proof gallons. | proof gallons. re gallons.|proof gallons.| proof gallons. 
1901 | 12,400 1,233,300 1,245,700 01 89 “90 
1904 ; 120,300 1,006,100 1,126,460 08 | i. “78 
1907 | 224,100 1,207,200 1,431,300 15 ‘79 94. 
1910 | 165,200 | 1,211,300 1,376,300 10 “75 | 85 
1913 285,600 1,449,300. 1,734,800 . 16 79 | “95 
1916-17 | 483,500 849.700 | 1,283,200 23 45 «| 68 
1917-18 | 420,400 669,000 1,089,400 22 *B5 ‘57 
1918-19 | 290,700 | 451,700 742,400 { “15 } 23 38 
1919-20 ; 482,600 554,900 1,037,500 | 24 : 27 51 
1920-21 | 451,100 456,500 907,600 | ae it OT 43 
j i | 


It should be noted that the figures show the proof alccholic contents of 
the beverages sold as spirits; the actual quantities sold would be at least 
25 per cent. greater ; whisky and brandy of the best quality are retailed 
usually at about 23°5 per cent. under proof, and gin and rum at about 
30 per cent, under proof. The standards under the Pure Food Act. are 
whisky and brandy 25 per cont. under proof, gin and rum 35 per cent. under 
proof, 

The consumption of spirits, which had been increasing slowly for five or. | 
six years, decreased by 60 per cent. during the five years following the out- 
break of the war. In 1918 S19 the decrease amounted to one-third, as com- 
pared with the previous year. In the following year there was a decided 
increase, and the consumption F per head rose almost to the level of 1917-18 ; 
in 1920-21 it declined by 15 per cent. In comparison with 1913 there has 
been an increase-of 88 per cent. in the consumption of Australian spirits, 
and a decrease of 73 per cent. of imported spirits, 

- The consumption of beer per head increased by 33 per cent. between 1907 
and 1913, but after the commencement of the war it decreased. During 
the three years 1918-20 the consumption increased, and in 1919-20 it was 
almost equal to that of 1913. In the following year there was a decrease of 
8 per cent. Practically all the beer consumed is br ewed 1 in Australia, 


Quantity of Beer consumed. Per Head of Population. 
Year. | 1 =e — = > as 
Australian, H bnported. | Totai. | Australian, Imported. Total. 
I ! : ! i 
| gallons. oe | gallons. gallons. © gallons. | gallons, 
1901 13,118,300 1,757,900 | 14,876,200 9°60 1:28 10°88 
1904 12,079,400 940,900 | 13,020,300 | 845 “66 911. 
1907 14,278,800 945,700 i} 15,224,500 | 9°41 | *62 10-03 
1910 16,287,600 1,033,600 | 17,321,200 10°08 | “64 i 10°72 
19138 \ 22,973, 400 1,338,000 | 24,311,400 i 12°62 | “74 13°36. 
1916-17 | 21,159,200 i 204,000 21,363,200 | 1117. ‘li ] 11-28 
1917-18 | 21,978,500 88,600: | 22,067,100 |. 11°43 : 04 11°47 
1918-19 ' 23,923,000 53,100 23,976,100 |: 12:10 | 08 | 12°13 
1919-20 : 26,724,100 | 92,009 26,816,100 1311 | 05 13°16 
1926-21 : 25,163,500 129,890 | 25,293,300 12°04 ! “C6 12°10 
j j 
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The vine entering into consumption in New South Wales is chiefly the 
produce of Australian vineyards, but the quantity produced in the State 
is much less than might be expected in a country so eminently adapted 
fcr viticulture. 


The consumption of both Australian and foreign wines declined pro- 
gressively from 1904 to 1917; during the succeeding years the consumption 
of Australian wine increased, but the quantity of imported wines continued 
to decline. 


| Consumption of Wine. 
Year. Aggregate. Per Inhabitant. 
Australian, Foreign. Total. Australian. Foreign. | Total. 
) 

gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. | gallons. | gallons, 
1901 700,000 94,000 794,000 “51 07 58 
1904 941,100 40,500 981,600 66 03 69 
1907 892,700 43,300 936,000 “59 03 62 
1910 816,900 | 46,900 863,800 | 50 03 53 
1913 927,800 | 58,500 986,300 51 03 54 
1916-17 764,500 30,300 794,800 40 “02 "42, 
1917-18 839,500 22,000 861,500 “44 ‘01 “45 
1918-19 895,700 15,900 911,600 “45 01 46 
1919-20 | 1,321,100 33,200 1,354,300 “65 “01 66 
1920-21 + 1,480,100 21,500 1,501,600 “h ‘01 72 


The amount of money expended on intoxicating liquors in New South 
Wales in the year ended 30th June, 1921, is estimated to have been 
£11,034,000, or £5 5s. 7d. per head. Between 1913 (the year before the 
commencement of the war) and 1916-17 the prices of intoxicants increased, 
and the consumption decreased in each year until in 1916-17 the decreased 
consumption offset the increased prices and caused a reduction in the total 
drink bill. 

During 1917-18 and 1918-19 there was a slight increase in the consump- 
tion per head of beer and wine, prices continued to rise, and the aggregate 
expenditure on intoxicants increased. The imposition of a new tariff in 
March, 1920, caused a further rise in prices, but there was a noticeable 
increase in tke consumption of all kinds of intoxicants, and the drink bill 
increased by nearly 3 millions in 1919-20. Apparent reasons for the higher 
consumption were the return of the soldiers from overseas, and the general 
increase in wages. But it should not be assumed that the average con- 
sumption was abnormally high, as it was somewhat less than in 1913. In 
1920-21 there was a further increase in the drink bill, but it was due en- 
lirely to bigher prices, as there was a substantial decline in the quantity 
of intoxicants consumed. 


Drink’ Bill. | Drink Bill. 
Year, |—— — Year, 9 [- ea: 
Per Head of |: 
i Total. Papalation, ;! Total. | Populations 
a oe 7 Hl i, | 

£ £s. a. | £ | £8. d. 

1901 | 5,000,000 3.13 2 1916-17 6,667,000 | 310 5 
1904 4,406,000 3.1 8 1917-18 | 7,223,000 315 1 
1907 5,064,000 | 3 6 9 1918-19 | 7,275,000 | 314 0 
1910 5,304,000 3.5 8 {| 1919-20 | 10,251,00 5 0 °F 
1913 7,001,000 3 16 11 1920-21 | 11,034,000 |; 5 5 7 


The drink bill of the United Kingdom in 1913 was estimated at 
£166,000,000, or £3 128. per head; in 1920 it had increased to 
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£469,700,000, or £10 per head, notwithstanding a decline of about 24 per 
cent. in the consumption, measured in terms of absolute alcohol. 
The following statement shows the consumption per head of intoxicating 


liquors in various countries at the latest date for which the information is 
available :— 


Country. 7 Spirits. Wine, Beer. 

gallons, | gallons. | gallons. 
NT. . ¢ 1920-21 “43 72 12°10 
New South Wales “1919-20 5] 66 13°16 
South Australia ... ve 1920-21 “30 “75 12°29 
Western Australia ve 1920 56 111 18‘64 
Tasmania .., nea any 1920 “48 19 9°50 
Australia ... oe s 1919-20 “45 ‘50 13°39 
New Zealand wel hz 1920 16 19 12°16 
United Kingdom... a 1916 14 22 20°84 
Canada . vee 1918-19 39 03 2°95 
German Empire ... one 1912 “64 “68 23°32 
France... a ase 1917 *41 26°84 4:48 
United States ... 2. 1919 ‘79 | 50 7°88 

ConsuMPTION oF TOBACCO. 
The amount of tobacco consumed in New South Wales, as estimated, 


at intervals since 1901, is shown in the following statement, special data 
having been obtained for estimates subsequent to 1909 :— 


i Total Consumption (000 omitted). ; Per Head of Population. 
Year. : ti. yw j se 
Tobacco. | Cigars. \Cigarettes. Total. Tobacco. | Cigars. Cigarettes.| Total. 
F i 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. tb. 
1901 { 2,977 215 368 3,560 | 21S 15 27 2°60 
1904 | 38,199 184 512 3,895 | 2°24 13 “36 2°73 
1907 | 3,608 } 220 622, 4,450 2°38 14 “41 2°93 
1910 1 3,707 239 873 4,819 2°29 15 54 2°98 
1913 3,853 306 1,418 5,572 O11 17 ‘78 3°06 
1916-17 4,098 | 263 1,283 5,644 2°16 14 68 2°98 
1917-18 4,208 244 1,318 5,770 2°19 13 “683 | 3-00 
1918-19 3,918 252 1,484 5,654 , 1°09 "13 ‘76 2°88 
1918-20 4,638 292 | 1,937 6,867 2°28 14 95, 3°37 
1920-21 | 4,370 | 278 | 1,958 | 6,601 | 2-09 13 | G4 | 3-16 


t \ 


| } 


The quantity of tobacco (including cigars and cigarettes) consumed in 
1920-21 was 6,601,000 lb., which represents an average of 3°16 lb. per 
head of population. The average has increased throughout the period 
reviewed. From 1914 to 1920 the retail price of tobacco (cut) of popular 
brands advanced from 6s, 8d. to 12s. per lb, In March, 1921, there was a 
decline of 8d. per Ib. 

As regards the description of tobacco used, the proportion of cigarettes 
advanced during the period under review from 10 to 30 per cent., and the 
proportion of ordinary tobacco declined from 84 to 66 per cent. 

Of the total tobacco consumed in 1920-21, about 97 per cent. was 
manufactured in Australia, the proportions of the different descriptions being of 
ordinary tobacco 97 per cent. made in Australia, cigarettes 96 per cent., and 
cigars 80 per cent. The proportion of tobacco and cigarettes made in Australia 
in 1911 were 85 per cent. and 94 per. cent. respectively ; a marked increase— 
from 46 to 80 per cent.—has occurred since 1911 in the proportion of 
cigars of Australian manufacture. , 
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- The following statement shows the quantity of Australian and of imported 
tobacco consumed in 1901, in 1911, and in 1920-21 :— 


Total Consumption. Per Head of Population. 
Description. se 7 aaa 
Australian. | Imported. Total. Australian. | Imported. Total. 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
1901 2,081,200 896,000 977,200 1°52 "66 2°18 
Tobacco 1811 3,261,100 ; 566,100 | 2 827,200 196 34 | 2°30 
1920. a 4,301,600 | 68,900 | 4,370,500 | 2°06 03 2°09 
[ee | 

1901 15,600 198,900 214,500 | ‘01 ' 14 15 
Cigars 1911 125,000 145,700 | 270,7 700 | O07 | OD | “16 
1920-21) 219,200 53,400 272, 600 10 | 03 | 13 
: 1901 288,200 79,900 ‘ 368, 100 “21 06 | 27 
Cigarettes ...< 1911 1,015,100 | 61,400 | | 15076, 500 | 61 04 | 65 
1920-21] 1,890, 100 | 68, 100 | ‘1, 958, 5200 | 91 03 94 
1901 2,385,000 | i 1,174,800 | 3,559,800 | 174 | "86 2°60 
Total ...< 1911 4,401,200 | 773,200 | 5,174,400 2°64 | “47 3711 
1920-21) 6,410,900 | 190,406 ee | 3:07 09 7 3°16 

a 1 


imported “leaf, 
Australia. 


as less slide 10 per Gant, is made from leat grown in- 


STANDARDISATION OF Foop. 


The important legislation relating to the standardisation of food com- 
modities and the protection of the food supply from contamination and 
‘deterioration is contained in the Public Health Act and the Pure Food 
Acts ; also enactments relating to the supervision of dairies and of the 
slaughtering of stock for food. 


The administration of these laws in the incorporated areas is primarily the 
duty of the Board of Health, but the function may be left to the municipal 
and shire councils, If a council fails to fulfil the duty satisfactorily, the 
Board itself may exercise its powers in respect of these matters, or may take 
steps to compel the council to do so. 

In making regulations under the Pure Food Act to prescribe standards 

. for the composition, purity or quality of foods and drugs, the Board of Health 
acts upon the recommendations of an Advisory Committee, consisting of the 
president of the Board, medical men, and chemists, faerchants, and others 

-conversant with trade requirements. Efforts are being made to secure 
uniform pure food laws throughout Australia, and the regulations have been 

standardised so far as the divergence of the laws of the various States will 
permit. 

Under the Pure Food Act the sale or exhibition for sale of food which is 
adulterated or falsely described is prohibited, and packages must be labelled 

‘with-the trne description and weight of the contents and the name of the 
maker or vendor. The Commonwealth Department of Trade and Customs 
exercises supervision in regard to the composition and labelling of food and 
of drugs imported into Australia. 
' 
STANDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The law for the regulation of weights and measures is embodied in the 


Weights and Mensures Act of 1915 and its amendment,.and in the Bread 
Act. 
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The Weights and Measures Act replaced an obsolete law passed in 1852. 
Its principal requirements are that traders’ weighing and measuring appliances 
must be kept to a specified degree of accuracy and be submitted periodically 
to the Weights and Measures Office for verification, and that purchasers must 
receive full weight and measure. 

The standard weights and measures of the United Kingdom have been 
adopted. All articles sold by weight must be sold by avoirdupois weight ; 
except precious metals, by troy weight ; precious stones, by metric carat ; 
drugs, retail, by apothecaries’ weight. Sales by retail must be according to 
net weight or measure, and the practice of selling certain vegetables—e.g., 
green peas in the pod and other commodities—by measure of capacity has 
been prohibited by regulation. 

Special provision has been made to prevent fraud in respect of the weighing 
of coal and‘firewood. In the metropolitan and Parramatta police districts, 
and in other districts as proclaimed, coal and firewood must be sold by weight, 
though in case of quantities exceeding 5 cwt. they may be sold otherwise, 
with the written consent of the purchaser. Persons delivering coal or fire- 
wood are required under the regulations to carry weighing instruments, and, 
if requested by the purchaser, to check the weight of the goods delivered. 

The regulations relating to the type of weighing and measuring appliances 
are modelled on those of the London Board of Trade and of Canada, and 
those relating to the standard size of packages containing food and drugs 
were made upon the recommendation of the Pure Food Advisory. Committee. 
A clause of the Act extends to all goods, a law which under the Pure Food 
Act of 1908 applied to food and drugs, viz., that commodities for sale in 
packages must have the net weight or measure stamped thereon. 

Weights and Measures Offices have been established in Sydney and in 
Newcastle, and the police act as inspectors to enforce the provisions of the 
Act in other districts. 

The weight of bread is regulated under the provisions of the Bread Act of 
1901. The standard loaves weigh | lb., 2 1b., and 4 Ib. Operations under 
the Act are subject to limitations, as the result of legal decisions that the 
existing law does not authorise the inspection of bread in the course of 
delivery, and that an inspector may enter a bakehouse between the hours of 
sunset and sunrise oaly. 

Puptic Markers. 

The Acts relating to the ineorpsration of local Government areas empower 
the Councils of Municipalities and of Shires to establish markets, and to 
regulate the hawking and peddling of food commodities within the areas 
under their jurisdiction. 

The City Council has established Iarge markets: in Sydney for vegetables, 
farm produce, fruit, fish, and poultry. 

The vegetable market has 288 stalls, which are occupied by the bond fide 
grower, who brings his own produce to market, and conducts the sale by 
private treaty ; the charges are on the dues system at Is. 6d. per cart-load,. 
the minimum amount payable weekly for each stall being 4s. 6d. 

The produce market is occupied almost entirely by agents, who receive 
products from the country and oversea; these agents are allotted stands on 
the scale of 1s, 6d. per load, with an additional reserving fee of 1s. per week 
for the particular stand. Surrounding this market are stores, which are 
leased to the agents, who distribute to suburban and distant centres. 

The fruit market was designed for the speedy and careful handling of this 
delicate food product. Fruit may be conveyed to the market directly by 
means of a special railway siding,-which connects with the main railway 
system. Provision is made for sales by auction or by private treaty. Half 
of the market is reserved for the use of the growers, the charge for a stand 
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being 2s. per day; the remainder is divided into stands which are let to 
agents at a rental of 11s. per week. 

Jn the fish market supplies are consigned direct to the Council from 
the various districts, and are sold by the Council’s officers at auction. Salt 
water, pumped from the harbour, is supplied to the markets for cleansing the 
fish, and a cooling chamber is provided. 

In all these markets the officers of the Council are charged with the 
necessary authority for inspection and condemnation. 

The poultry market provides accommodation for fifteen to twenty 
thousand head of poultry; there is also a special floor for eggs, bacon, butter, 
cheese, etc. The market is subdivided into stands, which : are let to poultry 
auctioneers ; the Council supervises the cleanliness of the market, but has no 
power in regard to inspection. 

The area and cost of the several markets are as follows :— 


oy _ ” | Cost f 

Market. Floor Space. | market i ri | Floor Space. | Market, 
| 

sq. ft, £ | sq. ft. £ 

Vegetable vee 95,560 127,000 Fish is ve 47,517 | 49,000 

Produce ... we 45,300 48,300 Poultry ... w —-: 12,200 27,500 
Fruit ies .-} 143,000 119,500 
| 


Cold storage works have been constructed in the market area immediately 
adjoining the Fruit Markets. They are equipped with chilling and freezing 
rooms for the storage of fruit, dairy and farm produce, mutton and rabbits, 
and their cost was £94,000. 

The total storage capacity of the chambers, excluding passages and grading 
rooms, is 224,130 cubic feet. Provision is made to “supply power “for an 
ice-making plant, also for a further addition of cooling space as may become 
necessary. 

The Council issues licenses to hawkers for the sale of commodities within 
the city area; during the year 1921 the number of annual licenses was 950, 
and 5,029 weekly licenses were issued to 1,776 persons. Of the 2,726 
licensees the majority obtain their permits in order to sell food commodities, 
the figures for the year 1921 being 1,458 for fruit and vegetables, 618 for 
other foods, etc., and 650 for other commodities. With the exception of the 
fruit vendors, most of the licensees hawk their goods from door to door, but 
the fruit vendors usually obtain a license for a fixed stand, and are subject to 
special regulations in regard to the cleanliness of their stalls or barrows and 
the quality of the fruit and vegetables sold. The fees charged to hawkers for 
yearly licenses are as follows :—vehicle 20s., barrow 5s., and basket 5s.; and 
the fees for weekly licenses are 2s., 1s, and 6d. respectively. The fruit 
stands are allotted by ballot and the rental varies according to position, 
seasonal conditions, and other circumstances. 

Outside the city area the local governing bodies have made little use of 
their powers in relation to the establishment of markets. During the recent 
period of rapidly rising prices public attention was directed towards the 
possibility of reducing the retail prices of goods by bringing the consumer 
into direct communication with the producer, thus eliminating excessive 
charges for distribution. As a result of the movement, municipal markets 
were opened in the following suburbs : Paddington, North Sydney, 
Mosman, Randwick, Glche, Gordon, Waterloo, and Hurstville. In the 
country town of Albury a municipal market was opened; and sites for 
markets were purchased in Parramatta and Newcastle, important centres of 
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well populated districts, where it is probable that properly organised markets 
would repay the expense of establishment. 

In the majority of cases there appears to have been little preliminary 
organisation ; the amounts expended by the Councils were small, and were 
devoted mainly to the provision of a site where stalls were erected 
and let at low rentals for retailing perishable goods. As the general 
level of prices began to fall, public interest waned. Many of the 
markets were not well patronised, and they were discontinued. At 
Paddington and North Sydney permanent market buildings were 
erected. In Paddington the building cost £1,735; it contains eleven stalls 
where meat, groceries, fruit, vegetables and other goods are sold by retail. 
In one stall the Council sells food commodities on a commission’ basis ; the 
others are let at a minimum rental of 7s. 6d. per week. In North Sydney the 
cost of the market building was £3,240, and the land is valued at £1,000. 
There are 39 stalls for the sale of fruit, vegetables, fish, poultry, etc.; the 
rents range from 7s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per week ; sales are by retail only. 

At Randwick the Council expended the sum of £103 in providing 17 
stalls for the sale by retail of fruit, vegetables, fish, and small goods; sales 
of fruit and vegetables were conducted by the Council as agent, and 
commission was charged at the rate of 74 per cent. At Glebe a depédt was 
converted into a market at the cost of £80, and the principal commodities . 
for sale were fruit and vegetables. At Mosman the Council rented a site. 
and expended £134 in making it suitable for the purpose of marketing ; 
eight stalls were leased for the retail sale of produce at a rental of 7s. 6d, 
per week. The Randwick, Glebe, and Mosman markets have been closed. 

In Gordon, in the shire of Ku-ring-gai, the Council has provided stalls 
where local producers may sell by retail fruit, vegetables, poultry, etc. ; the 
market is open on Saturdays ouly, and the rental ofa stall is 2s. 6d. per day. 

In Albury the Council obtained the use of a site with 30 stalls for two 
days a week for a period of six months at a rental of £1 per week Fruit, 
vegetables and dairy produce are sold by the producers or auctioned by the 
Council on their behalf. Owing toilack of support by the producers it is. 
unlikely that the market will be continued. 


Meat Surpty. 

The estimated number of livestock (cattle, sheep, and pigs) required for 
food in New South Wales in various years since 1901 is shown in the following. 
statement. These figures differ from those published elsewhere in this 
volume showing the animals killed in slaughtering establishments, as those 
include animals slaughtered for export and animals treated in boiling-down 
works. Moreover, the number of pigs shown in the table is larger than the 
number slaughtered in New South Wales in some years, when the production. 
of bacon was not sufficient for local requirements. 


Bullocks Sheep and 


Year. and Cows. | Calves. Lainbs. | Pigz. 

1901 297,200 18,500 2,717,400 264,900 
1904 284,600 14,400 2,301,600 244,800 
1907 . 348,000 | 28,200 3,104,200 | 260,500 
1910 380,900 50,200 3,894,600 | 315,800 
1913 462,800 70,900 3,896,900 310,000 
1914-15 403,600 59,300 3,521,900 289,200 
1915-16 331,200 30,300 3,358,500 234,600 
1916-17 304,700 36,800 2,941,000 304,800 
1917-18 | 277,600 28,500 2,436,400 335,400 
1918-19 311,900 49,000 2,975,600 375,900 
1919-20 | 401,600 74,000 | 3,514,200 286,100 
1920-21 404,400 78,300 | 3,483,500 247,600 
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Jn the Metropolitan Abattoir Area (comprising the county of Cumber- 
Jand), all operations in connection with the sale, slaughter, and inspection 
of stock, and with the sale of meat, are under the control of the Metropolitan 
Meat Industry Board, which was created in 1916, in terms of the Meat 
Industry Act, 1915. The Board consists of three members, one representing 
the producers, one the consunters, and a chairman. 


In the Newcastle district, ¢.e., within a radius of 14 miles from the New- 
castle Post Office, slaughtering and inspection are controlled by the Newcastle 
District Abattoir Board. Outside the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts 
slaughtering is done at private abattoirs, which are subject to inspection by 

officers appointed by the local authorities and by the Board of Health. 


The land and buildings vested in the Metropolitan Meat Industry Board 
include the cattle saleyards at Flemington, covering an area of 66 acres, 
pig and calf saleyards and markets at Homebush, and Public Abattoirs at 
Homebush Bay. 


The abattoirs are close to the saleyards on a site containing 1,400 acres, 
of which 1,200 acres are retained as paddocks for resting stock prior to 

slaughter, ard 200 acres are used for buildings, roads, and railways. . The 
buildings contain mechanical devices of modern type for. treating all classes 
of stock, meat, and by-products. The number of. stock which may be 
slaughteced per ‘day is as follows :Sheep 15,000, cattle 1,500, pigs 2,000, 
and “calves 1,500. The refrigerating works are capable of freezing 10, 000 
sheep per day, or their equi ivalent in cattle, and the storage capacity is 
sufficient for 259,000 carcases of mutton. A canning factory provides for 
the treatment of 1,500 sheep per day, or their equivalent in cattle. 


The carcase butchers who operate at the Public Abattoirs purchase stock 
on the hoof at Flemington and supply the labour for slaughtering, paying at 
fixed rates per head of stock treated. The abattoir charges, including fees 
for inspection and chilling for forty-eight hours, are as follows :-—Cattle 
4s. 6d. per head ; sheep 31d. ; pigs ls. 9d. ; 3 calves is. 6d. 


' The following table shows the slaughtering at the Public Abattoirs 
during each of the last five years. The figures for the year 1917 include 
stock slaughtered at Glebe Island, where the abattoirs have been closed :— 


Year. | Sheep. | Cattle. > Calves. | Pigs. 
aaa | —- ee sia aa 
1917 | 993,874 | 103,981 | "23,574 | 76,780 
1918 1,620,619 114,096 | 23,882 | 120,638 
“1919 : 2,355,446 | 185,799 | 49,818 | 118,310 
1920 | 1,724,773 | 173,612 , 73817 | 77,991 
1921 | 1,843,390 | 187,996 , 76,088 | 93,102 


| 
| 
i { 
} rf 


The meat is transported by rail from Homebush to the distributing 
depéts ; thence it is delivered by the carcase butchers to the retail shops. 
The Central Depdt is situated within the <city area, on the Darling 
Harbour railway line, and depéts have been opened at St. Leonards and 
Rockdale to facilitate delivery in the suburban districts. 
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Fiso Supriy.: 


Fish is not an important article of diet in New South Wales. The sea- 
board waters contain immense supplies of edible fish, but the average annual 
consumption fis less than 14lb. per head. Fishing in the river estuaries 
and coastal lakes and inlets, where the bulk of the supply is. obtained, is 
conducted by private enterprise, and deep-sea fishing is a State undertaking. 
The private fishermen consign their catches to agents in Sydney, where 
there are two fish markets, viz., the Municipal Fish Market and the 
Commonwealth Cc-operative Fish Exchange, Redfern. ‘The former is 
controlled by the City Council, which acts as selling agent, though private 
agents are allowed to conduct business in the Council’s buildings. The 
Co-operative Fish Exchange is owned and controlled by a private company, 
but it is subject to inspection by a Government inspector acting under the 
Pure Focd Act. In order to regulate the sale of fish in the markets, regula- 
tions have been drafted by the Government to provide for the licensing of 
fish agents and the compulsory sale of fish by weight and by auction. 


The State Trawling Industry was initiated in 1915, with the object of 
developing the deep-sea fisheries in order to provide a regular supply of 
cheap fish. The bulk of the fish is distributed by means of retail shops, of 
which there are thirteen in the Metropolitan area, one in Newcastle, and 
four in country towns. The average selling price, calculated on the net 
weight sold in 1917-18 was 59d. per lh., in 1918-19 6-2d.,.and in 1919-20 
it rose to 72d. In 1920-21 the average selling price was 5-4d. per Ib., but 
a large proportion of the fish was sold as soon as the trawlers landed their 
catches, instead of being cleaned before sale as in former years. The prices 
charged vary according to the class of fish, viz., fresh fish, ld. to 11d. per lb. ; 
smoked, 7d. to ls. per }b.; cray-fish, 2s. to 2s. 6d. each ; and prawns, 8d. 
to 1s. 6d. per tb. 


An effective method of distributing fresh fish to private consumers has 
not been organised. Owing to the climatic conditions it is necessary to 
provide special facilities for handling this perishable commodity, and it would 
not be profitable to do so unless the quantities marketed were large and the 
supply regular. It is not probable that fish will become a popular food until 
this difficulty has been overcome. 


Bread Suppty. 


The supply of bread is sold for the most part by the bakers direct to the 
consumers, A State. bakery sapplies the Government institutions, Baking 
at night has been prohibited since June, 1914; prior to that date practicaliy 
all bread was delivered at the consnmer’s house, but as much of the bread 
cannot now be delivered on the day of baking, many customers buy at the 
shops in order to obtain fresher bread. ; 


Prior to the war the price was fixed ordinarily by the Master Bakers’ 
Association with relation to the declared price of flour, which was fixed by 
an association of millers, but since August, 1914—except during the months 
March to August, 1919-~-the prices of bread and of flour have been 
determined by Government proclamation. 


The variations in the price of bread in Sydney since 1900 are shown 
below in conjunction with the price of flour at the time when tice price 
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of bread was altered. These prices are for delivery and weekly payments ; in 
recent years the price has been 4d. per loaf less for cash over the counter. 


| Price of — [Cost of Flot i | Price of ‘ost 0 uu 
Date. | 2-Ib. Loaf. ? oon al Date. | 2 Ib, Loaf. wee ad 
d. £s.- d. |: | d. £s, d. 
1900... a ees 24 615 0] 1916—March . 32 '11 5 0 
1902—April _ 22 8 15 0 | 1917--June = 4 ill 0 0 
September ... 3 910 0} 1919—March “i! 43 ll 0 0 
November ... 34 1010 0° October...) 44 1115 0 
1903--February ...) 34 12 0 0j December...) 48 1117 6 
December ...! 3} 1010 © i 1920—January ... 5 1215 0 
1904—September ... 3 9 0 0; February 2... 53 16 7 6 
1907—June os 3} $15 01 FP 9...) 64 19 2 6 
1909-——March is 3h 10 0 O08 December ...| Ga 19 12 6 
1910—June eo 34 815 0 ; 192t—September ... 62 2017 6 
1912—-May 3 34 915 0} December ...' 5 | 1115 0 
1914—December ... 4 1117 6 | H 
1915—July . 5 7 5 0} 
October 4 1117 G64 
1 i 


Mink Suppry. 


' The conditions under which milk is produced and distributed are subject 
to reguiation under the Dairies Supervisioa Act of 1901, the Pure Food Act of 
1908, and the Dairy Industry Act of 1915. All dairymen and milk-vendors 
must be registered ; the duty of registering dairies, and supervising and 
inspecting dairy premises and cattle, is vested in local authorities, but in 
actual practice the administration is conducted by the Board of Health. 
At 31st December, 1921, there were 20,530 registered dairymen in the 
State, and the cattle in their dairy herds numbered 923,986 ; there were also 
3,553 registered milk-vendors. In the metropolitan district there are 341 
registered dairymen, with 8,057 cattle, and 3,321 registered milk-vendors. 

The standard for milk is fixed by regulation under the Pure Food Act. It 
must contain not less than 8-5 per cent. of milk solids (not fat), and 3-2 per 
cent. of milk fat. During 1921 the Pure Food and Municipal Inspectors 
collected 6,778 samples of milk, and 199 were below standard ; prosecutions 
were instituted in 94 cases, and penalties in fines and costs amounted to 
£511. , 

The milk supply of Sydney is derived partly from dairies in the metro- 
politan area and partly from dairies in country districts, viz., the South 
Coast district between Wollangong and Nowra, the districts traversed by 
the Main Southern Railway between Liverpool and Moss Vale, the Penrith, 
Windsor, and Richmond Districts, and the districts around Branxton, 
Singleton, and Gosford, on the Northern Railway line. 

The milk from the metropolitan dairies is distributed direct to the consumer, 
and the country milk is handled by three large distributing companies, 
being subjected to a pasteurising process before distribution. In 1920-21, 
these companies distributed over 12 million gallons of pasteurised milk. 

The proportion of the supply derived from the metropolitan dairies is 
decreasing steadily, as the pressure of population and the demand for 
residential sites causes the land used formerly for dairying to be diverted 
to other uses. 

The value of milk as an article of diet, especially for young children, 
renders it most desirable that a more plentiful supply should be obtainable at 
a low price, which would enable families to consume it in sufficient quantities. 
In 1922, the Board of Trade commenced an investigation into the question 
of milk distribution in the metropolitan and othez large industrial centres, 
with a view to devising a move equitable scheme, whereby the producer 
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would be guaranteed a ready market, and the consumers a fuller supply of 
fresh milk. 

The range of wholesale and retail prices of milk during each year since 
1901 is shown below. The wholesale price represents that paid by the 
distributing companies to the farmer for milk delivered on trucks at country 
railway stations; the retail price for country milk is that charged by 
these companies, or by milk-vendors, to the householder ; and for fresh milk 
the retail price is that charged by the metropolitan dairymen, 

The prices were fixed by the State or Federal authorities from July, 1915, 
to January, 1919; and trom July, 1919, by the Necessary Commodities 
Control Commission or the Profiteering Prevention Court. 


Retail. fF | | Retail, 
Year, Wholesale, | ; i) Year. | Wholesale. | : 
| Country. | Fresh. [| | | Country. rr ‘resh, 
per gal. | per qt. per qt. | per gal. per qt. | per qt. 
ido ayo oa a | dd. aj | 4a. 
1901 6 to 7 4 4-5 || 3912 6 to 9 5 | 6 
1902 6 ,, 10 4-5» | 56-6 || 1933 6, 9 5 6 
1903 6 ,, 10 5 5 1914 8 ,, 11 5 j 6 
1904 5, 6 3-4 4-5 1915 8 ,, li 5-54 | 6 
1905 | 54,, 7 4. | 4 | 1916 | 8 ,,12 | 5-54 | 6 
1906 | 6 ,, 7 4 4 | 1917 | J0 ,, 12 5 6 
1907 | 63,, 9 4-5 4-5 | 1918 [10 ,, 155 5h 6 
1908 6 ,, 12 | 5 5 ‘1919 | 154,,213| 54-74. 6-9 
1909 7 5, 10° 5 5 ‘) 1920 | 14 ,, 18 74-84 8-10 
1910 | 6 ,, 9 | 4-5 5 } 1921 /13 ,, 17 74-84 ; 84-10 
wll} 6,, 9 | 45 5 | | 
; H 


The retail prices in Sydney, at the beginning of the year 1921, were: 
country mills 81d. per quart, and local 10d, ; i at the end of the year the 
prices were 74d. and 84d. respectively. The wholesale price ranged from 
ls. 5d. per g call on in January to 1s. 1d. in December. 


SuppPLy oF GRocERIES. 


The main items classified under the heading of groceries are produedd’t in 
Australia, with the exception of preserved fish, rice, sago, tea, coffee and 
cocoa ; chemicals used in the manufacture of condiments, and baking powder, 
etc., are imported also. : 

The great bulk of the grocery trade is handled by wholesale merchants, 
and a large proportion of the retail trade, especially in the country districts, 
is financed by them. The wholesale merchants are well organised, the 
principal firms being associated in a Distributors’ Co-operative Company, 
registered under the Companies Act. With the object of preventing price- 
cutting and of obtaining the most favourable terms in purchasing from 
manufacturers and their agents, a numbez of retail storekeepers have formed 
associations for wholesale buying, but organisation among the retailers is not 
extensive. 

In normal seasons sugar is produced in New South Wales and Queensland 
in sufficient quantity to supply local requirements. Since 1915 it has been 
marketed in New South Wales under an agreement between the Common- 
wealth Government and the Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd. The company 
undertakes the distribution of the sugar and delivers it us ally to the 
retailers upon the orders of wholesale merchants. Under an agreement 
made in August 1920, the price paid to sugar-mill owners for raw sugar 1s 
fixed at aminimum rate of £30 6s. 8d. per ton of 94 net titre sugar f.o.b., 
and the company is allowed the following charges for refining:—27s. per ton 
of raw sugar melted, subject to adjustment, if refining costs : are found to be 
less than 27s. per ton; 7s. per ton as a selling charge on all sugar sold or 
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melted ; 22s, 6d. per ton as managing charge, including interest on and 
depreciation of plant, etc.; and additional allowances for shipping charges, 
costs of sacks, freight, insurance, wharfage, etc., and the cost of tinning and 
packing syrup and treacle, of packages for refined sugar, and of coal 
consumed. 

The prices at which raw or refined sugar, syrup and treacle are sold are 
fixed by the Commonwealth Government; the wholesale price of refined 
sugar is £49 per ton, and the retail price in Sydney is 6d. per pound. 


The tea consumed in New South Wales is imported mainly from Ceylon 
and Java. During the three years ended June, 1921, these two countries each 
furnished about 43 per cent. of the total importations ; 11 per cent. was 
imported from India, and only 2 per cent. from China. The corresponding 
figures. for,the three pre-war years, 1911-13, were Ceylon 58 per cent., Java 
13° per cent., India 20 per cent., and China 9 per cent, The Interstate 
Commission, ‘in a report issued in 1918, commented on the excessive 
expenditure incurred in the retail distribution of tea. Some firms employ 
travellers in house-to-house canvass and others spend considerable sums in 
advertising brauds which they distribute through grocers. The great bulk 
of the coffee is imported from Java and India and the importation from Java 
has increased considerably since 1913. 

Jams and preserved fruit are manufactured in Australia in larger 
quantities than the local demand can absorb; during the war there was a 
great expansion in the export trade, but increases in the cost of production 
led toa shrinkage in the local consumption of the factory made article, 
though it encouraged home production, of which records are not available. 
A lar, ge quantity of the preserved fruit canned in the State is the product of 
a State factory at Leeton, in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area ; Jami also is 
made there. 

Biscuits are manufactured locally, and a large quantity is exported 
annually to the islands of the Pacific. The manufacturers supply to retailers 
direct as well as to the wholesale firms; some retailers import from Victoria 
also. In respect of rice and cereal foods, manufacturers have formed 
associations or combinations ; rice is imported mainly from China and India 
and it is dressed locally by a mechanical process. Currants and raisins are 
produced on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area and at Curlwaa, also on the 
urigation areas in neighbouring States; the trade is controlled by an 
association. Soap for household use is manufactured in large quantities and 
an improvement in the quality of toilet soaps has caused a decrease in 
importation. Matches are supplied partly by local manufacture and partly 
by importation, Sweden being the chief source of the imported article ; 
wooden safety matches are gradually replacing wax vestas, especially in the 
cultivated and grazing areas, owing to danger of fires in the dry summer 
months, 


ERUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


The fruit supply is derived mainly from the locai orchards and from Vic- 
toria, Tasmania, and Queensland. From November or December to February 
or March the supply is for the most part locally grown; from March to 
October the market for all fruits except citrus is supplied chiefly from the 
other States; and from May to December Jocal supplies of citrus fruits 
are available. Prior to the war bananas were imported in large quantities 
from Fiji, but in recent years the Tweed River district of New South Wales 
has become the chief source of supply. 

In Sydney there are two fruit markets, viz., the Fruit Exchange, conducted 
by a private company, and the City Marke oti, controlled by the City Council. 
Market sales are conducted generally by private treaty, The majority of 
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the country and interstate distributors operate in the Fruit Exchange, which 
is exclusively a wholesale market. In the City Market a considerable 
amount of retail, as well as wholesale, trade is transacted. 

The supply of vegetables, except potatoes and onions, is obtained from local 
sources and marketed at the City market. A large proportion of the potato 
supply is imported from Victoria and Tasmania, and the bulk of the onions 
from Victoria. Imported potatoes are sold by private treaty on the wharf 
shortly after arrival, and the prices are fixed by arrangement between the 
sellers ; locally-growu potatoes are sold by auction in the railway yards. 

On account of the numerous varieties and grades of fruit and vegetables, 
it is extremely difficult to ascertain satisfactory average retail prices, 
and on account of the large quantities grown in home gardens, it is, if 
anything, more difficult to estimate the local consumption. Moreover details 
are not available regarding the production of the different kinds of vegetables 
in market gardens, ‘the figures being included under a general heading, as 
shown in the chapter relating to Agriculture, 

The following statement shows, in regard to a few varieties, the average 
wholesale prices in Sydney during the Jast. six years in comparison with 
the prices in 1914 :— 


i i | 
Fruit and Vegetables. 1914. | 1916, | 1917. ; 1918. | 1919. 1920. 1921. 
i | i | ; 
if i i 
Apples, per bushel . .| 68. to 9s. |6s.6d. to 10s.; 9s. to 18s. | Ss. to 11s./10s. to 15s.| 9s. to 128, 11s. 
» cooking, per “pushel) 73. 6d. : 6s. 9s. 6d. 8s | 10s, 10s, 8s. 
Oranges, per bushel ..| 8s, to 148.78. 6d. to 15s.| 7s. to 128. | 7s. to 148.108. to 17s.| 9s. to 15s.) 14s. 
Mandarins ,, se wf ls. lls. 1 9s. 6d. lis. j; 18s. 12s, 9s. 
Pears : 12s. | lis. 9s. 6d. i2s. , 13s. 12s. } Lis. 
Passion Fruit, per } bushel| 7s. | 63.6d. | 7s. | 10s, | 10s, 6d. lis, j 12s. 
Bananas, per Lu bushel ait 18s. | l5s.6d. | 16s. dd. 18s. 23s. 268, | 185. 
Pineapples a Be 9s. Ts. 6d. 9s. 1 0s.6d. ; 123 ; Ids, | 128. 
Cabbages, per doz... .., bs. to és.) 5s.to7s. | 6s. to 7s.) 7s. 6d. | _ 10s. 10s. | 7s, 6d, 
Cauliflowers ,, 9... -.| 6s, to 8s. | 7s. to 8s. | Ss. 83. 6d, : lis, 6d. | 12s, 6d. | 14s, 6d. 
Peas, per bushel .. ..| 58.6d. | 7s. 8s. ) 93.6d. | 11s. lis. éd. 128, 
Beans ,, #8 of 8s. to 4s.) 4s.to5s. | 5s,to6s., 5s. 6d. i Ss. 8s. 6d. j 79. 6d. 
| i 1 | 


WhHoLEsALE PRICES. 


The movement of wholesale prices in Sydney from 1901 to 1921 is shown 
in the following tables of index numbers. 

In the collection of data for the tables, endeavour has been made to 
obtain information from representative and most reliable sources as to 
the prices of typical grades of commodities. Trade journals and news- 
papers giving prominence to market reports constitute the principal 
sources of information, while, in some cases, inquiries have been made from 
manufacturers and merchants. Monthly averages have been obtained 
wherever possible, and an annual average has been “calculated by taking the 
‘arithmetic mean of the monthly averages. This process involves a degree of 
error which, however, is probably small. The effect has been to state a predomin- 
ant price for the year, and, in view of the fact that a system of fixed ‘weights 
has been used, the results indicate simply and solely the extent of variations 
in the prices themselves, and pay no regard to changes of usage. A. 
statement showing the average wholesale prices in each year from 1901 
to 1920 is published in the “New South Wales Statistical Register for 
1919-20.” 

The wholesale price index numbers are based on the prices of 100 com- 
modities which include the majority of items of importance in the economic 
life of the State. Articles of clothing and furniture, and most of the 
highly manufactured products, have been excluded, because fashion, changes 
of grade and quality—due to the introduction of new processes, and to 
numerous other considerations—militate against the satisfactory determina- 
tion of prices of such goods, 
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This deficiency, however, has been supplied, in a large measure, by allowing 
to the raw materials, which are the bases of these goods, the full con- 
sumption-weight. Thus, raw cotton and wool are listed, instead of 
many items of cotton and woollen goods, four grades of leather instead of 
boots, shoes, harness, and other manufactures of leather, and six grades of 
timber instead of furniture and other manufactures of wood. 


The changes in prices of raw materials, are, perhaps, more violent and more 
rapid than those of manufactured articles, but on the whole, the index 
numbers based on these probably afford a fair indication of the general 
movement of prices over relatively long periods of time. 


The weight given to the price of each commodity is based on the average 
annual consumption in New South Wales during the three years, 1911-1913. 


The procedure has been to multiply the weight of each commodity by its 
price in each year, to add the products thus obtained, and finally to calculate 
the index numbers, with the year 1911 as base, by dividing the successive 
yearly aggregates by the 1911 aggregate. 

The commodities have been arranged in eight groups, corresponding with 
those of the Commonwealth Statistician in his wholesale price index numbers 
for Melbourne. 


The grouping places together those articles which are in close economic 
relationship, of which prices might be expected to move in sympathy, or 
from causes common to all. 


For further details relating to the composition of the index numbeis of 
wholesale prices, readers are referred to the 1919 and 1920 issues of the 
Year Book in which are shown the grade of the artictes or commodities 
included, the source of information as to prices, and the weights applied to 
the various prices. 

The following table furnishes the results of the investigation for the 
twenty years since 1901. It should be noted that the indexes are not com- 
parable between groups except to illustrate the respective changes in price :-— 


L tr. IL. IV. | V. Vi. | VIL | vuL || oy 

Year. Agricul- __| Qvool, | Metals | ponding Dairy | Chemi. || Commodi- 

P ee Groceries rantht, as |Materials Meat. | Produce. cals. || thes.* 

Jute. | | | 
[ i | j 
1901 834 949 737 | 1001 745 | 1222 963 977 904 
1902 1266 940: 750! 964} 756 | 1765) 1235 965 || 1072 
1903 1181; 925, S866; 964 811: 1849 1114 960 |) 1042 
1904. 789 | 948 | 914, 942 | 802) 1256 859 952 911 
1905 | 972} 985: 8387> 952) 773! 1081) 924] 952 || 933 
1906 929; 960: 937! 996! 806 : 1163 953 951 | 955 
1907 ' 1003 | 952; 986 1068 | 848 1196 1010 987 || 1001 
1908 | 1343 973 | 866 10384 884! 1327 1141 961 |; 1085 
1969 ; 1134; 982 920 1004 | 885 1094 1053 932 1014 
1910 | 1012 986 | 1036 988; 912! 1014; 1030 958 997 
1911 | 1000 ; 1000: 1000 1000 | 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 
41912 1339 | 1036 ; 968} 1061 | 1079 1323 | 1133; 980 1129 
1913 | 1069; 1023; 1043 1039 ; 1107 1379 | 1093 1003 |; 1092 
1914 1138 | 1016 1009 1079 | 1105 1669 1128 1220 1137 
1915 1648, 1099; 976 1270 | - 1137 2596 1349 1426 1401 
1916 { 1168 1245 | 1867 1725 ; 1241 2896 | 1380 | 1617 |! 1489 
‘1917 | 9127 | 1298 | 2093 | 2358 | 1421 | 3007 1440 1956 1727 
1918 | 1877 | 1405 | 2614 | 2740 1685 2618 1487 2605 |! 1933 
1919 1990 | 1492; 2501; 2454 | 1879 2873 1718 | 2089 |; 2099 
1920 , 24280, 1914 | 3079 | 2602 | 2415 3113 | 2236} 2301 | 25038 
1921 | 1750! 1941 | 1471 2511 i 2259 1921 2020 1863 | 1956 
| ! } 


* Weighted average. 
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Prices were at the lowest point at the beginning of the period under 
review, but in 1902 there was an increase of 18 per cent. owing to the rise in 
prices of agricultural and dairy produce, and of meat, during the drought of 
that year. In the good seasons which followed there was a decline, and in 
1904 the index number was only slightly higher than in 1901. From 1904 
to 1908 there was a steady increase, followed by a decline in 1909 and 
1910; then the upward movement recommenced. Since 1910 prices have 
increased almost constantly, as, with the exception of 1913, each year 
showed an advance on the preceding year. The greatest increases were 
23 per cent. in 1915, 16 per cent. in 1917, and 20 per cent, in 1920. In 
1921 there was a decrease of 22 per cent., a marked drop having taken 
place in the groups wool, cotton, etc., 52 per cent., meat 38 per cent. and 
agricultural produce 28 per cent. 

The index numbers in the above table do not afford any indication 
of the changes in priccs which occurred during any year. From the end of 
1914 to July, 1920, there had not been any marked drop in the index 
numbers, although groceries fluctuated after May ; but in August a decline 
commenced in all other groups of commodities with the exception of meat 
and dairy produce, which reached their highest points in August, 1920, and 
in February, 1921, respectively. 

The following table gives the monthly index numbers from January, 1921, 
to June, 1922, from which the movement month by month may be gauged:— 


Ro} om i om. Ty. | Vv. VI. :) VIL Vill. 


| | H i All 
P 3 ! Wool ' . 
Monti. Agricul- ~ Cotton, | Metals | puidine Dairy | Chemi. || Commodi- 
produce Teather ‘ aut [Material Meat. | Produce: cals. ties. 
jee: a ! : 
| | | | 
1921, | | 
January «.; 2001 1981 | 1860} 2616; 2449 | 2886 2519 | 2064 | 2255 
February .../ 1838} 1980 | 1684 | 2815 | 2348 | 2601 | 2550; 1925 2148 
March ..! 1893 | 1971 | 1508 | 2597 | 2848 |} 2643 | 2309 | 1889 2118 
April ..| 1867 | 1958 | 1327 | 2551 | 2244 | 2140} 2180] 1773 | 2008 
May ... «| 174t] 1947 | 1166 | 2541} 2248!) 1915 | 2099; 1780 |; 1919 
June el 1727 1932 | 1232 | 2542 | 2250 | 1968 | 20411 1856 | 1923 
July... «| 1718} 1926] 1253 | 2526 | 2254 | 1858 1949 1858 j} 1908 
August .| 1728) 1925) 1304 | 2510; 2209! 1744 1934 1877 1892 
September ...| 1792 |} 1921 1632 | 2474 | 2219} 1388 1881 1877 || 1909 
October ..., 1657 | 1921] 1664) 2412) 2180) 1448 | 1643 | 1883 || 1854 
November ...| 1600 1925 1559 | 2391 | 2191 1224 1568 1798 1797 
December ...| 1434 | 1910] 1500) 2365) 2176 | 1239 | 1573 | 1795 | 1746 
1922, j 
January ...) 1521 1907 | 1445 | 2267; 2174! 1549 1570 1795 || 1772 
February...) 1478; 1901 1408 | 2259; 2148 | 1337 1533 1666 || 1723 
March «| 1511 1881 | 1451 | 2260] 2121; 1249) 1538 |} 1677 1725 
April ..| 1523 | 1873 | 1451 | 2240, 2075 | 1291 1638 | 1670 | 1732 
May ... ..| 1631 | 1870 | 1443 | 2177 | 2076: 1279) 1877 | 1670) 1766 
June... | 1601 | 1874] 1474 | 2204! 2076 {| 1291 | 1875) 1670 1769 
i i 
Throughout 1921 the decline in the wholesale prices was continuous in the 
groups agricultural produce and metals, and, after February, in dairy produce. 
Meat prices showed remarkable decreases during the year, especially in April 


and September. Prices of groceries declined, but the movement was slow, 
and in the latter part of the year it was almost imperceptible. Building 
materials and chemicals fluctuated, but the general tendency was towards 
lower prices. In the group wool, cotton, etc., there was a rapid decline 
between January and May, then prices rose in each month until October, 
when aslow movement downwards became apparent. The general index of 
wholesale prices which reached a maximum in July, 1920, declined in each 
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subsequent month except in June, 1921, when increases occurred in several 
groups including wool and cotton, meat, and chemicals ; i in September, when 
the downward movement was arrested by another rise in the ‘textile group ; 
and in January, 1922, when prices of agricultural produce and meat increased. 


The following statement gives a comparison of the index numbers of 
Australian products, and of imported g goods, in each yor since 190] :— 


) | | 
+ ! Australian | Importe | 1 Com- =! + Australi Import All Com- 
Year. | Products. i a | pounes ; Year Dee | nee modities. 
f i al 1 
1901 | 903 | $06 | 904 «| 1912 iss | 103 | 1129 
1902 | 1168 S87 | 1072 {| 1913 1113 | (1054 1092 
1903 | = 1110 g12 > 1042 || 1914 | 1188 | 1041 1137 
1904 | 901 929 | ell if 1915 1532} 1151 1403 
1905 945 910 933 || 1916 1481 | 1509 1489 
1906 955 955 | 955 ll 1917 1580 | 2603 1727 
1907 997 1008 |) «61001 =} «1918 1675 | 2438 1933 
1908 1149 962 | 1085 jj 1919 1995 | 2283 |} 2090 
1909 1045 | 9985 =| «1014 =|) «1920 2354 | 2799 2508 
1910 991 | 1009 997 || 1921 1866 | 2186 1956 
191] 1000 =| 1000 | 1000 «| | 
! ii } 


The prices of Australian products vary, as a general rule, in accordance 
with local seasonal conditions, and the prices of imported goods in accordance 
with world conditions. 


The sudden rises of the index numbers in 1902, 1908, and 1915, were due 
‘principally to bad seasons, which affected the prices of local products, 

The price-level of Australian products declined slightly in 1916, when a good 
harvest was reaped, but imported goods rose by 32 per cent. In the 
following years local products increased in price, but the high index was due 
more to imported gods, which increased by 33 per cent. in 1917, and by 
21 per cent. in 1918. After the end of the war these prices fell for a time, 
but the upward movement of the prices of local products continued, In 1920 
the price-level of Australian products increased by L8 per cent., and of 
imported articles by 23 per cent. In 1921 there was a decrease of 21 per 
cent, in the index number of Anstralian commodities and of 24 per cent. in 
regard to imported, the former being 87 per cent. and the fatter 113 per 
cent. higher than in 1911. 

It is estimated that the commodities treated as of Australian crigin in the 
above table represent 67 per cent. of the import trade of the State, and that 
those treated as imported goods represent 40 per cent. of the import trade ; 
their combined export and import values constitute 55 per cent. of the total 
value of the oversea trade of New South Wales. 


' Omitting the years of severe drought it does not appear that either 
agricultural or dairy produce obtained the increase in prices that, other 
commodities enjoyed. The prices realised for agricultural produce -varied 
considerably between seasons, but in 1918, when the general index number 
. was over 93 per cent. above the level of 1911, the corresponding increase 
for agricultural produce was only 38 per cent., and even the high prices 
realised in consequence of the severe drought of 1919-20 did not bring 
the index number for this group quite up to the general level. 

_ In the case of dairy produce the index number was higher than the 
general index number during the years 1907 to 1913. Between 1914 and 
1920 it was lower, falling farther and farther behind that of all commodities 
though in 1919 a rise of 15 per cent. occurred, and an advance of 29 per 
cent. in 1920. In 1921 a drop of 10 per cent. cccurred, but in that year 
‘he index number of this group exceeded that of all commodities. 
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The following table shows the price-levels for the principal agricultural and 
dairy products included in fa investigation for se years 1901 to 1921 :— 


: ; ow i 1 wk ,  Oaten | Butter Exits 
Year: ailiien). [meee | Wheaten as. | Potatoes, |» (Prime). ‘(New L Laid). 
1901 77k | 743 | seo | seo | 914 | 997 | 963 
1902 1257 111; 5242") 1286 1189 | 1380 977 
1903 1311); #1411 :) 1188 1053 | 718 {| 1119 1070 
1904 | = 907 | S951 | 877, Ss 29 | 512 81K} 878 
1905 974 | 938 | 963 | 697 | 1515 | 960 826 
1906 937 | 892 | 916 754 1253.) 1008 791 
1907 | 1100 1028 | 1084 915 | 662 | 999 | 917 
1968 | 1223; 1125 | 1585 1331 1050 1155; 1048 
1909 } 1857; 1306 | 1116 | 881 |; 1004 | 1031 | 1034 
1910 i 1694 1145; = 1040- 820 1162 | 1087 .; 1019 
1911 1000 21000 1000 |; 1900 | 1000 { 1000 1900 
1912 | 1167 ; 1114 1407 1339 | 1551 | 1129 | = 1098 
19138 | 61029 | (1017 110] 1008 856 | 1023 | 1098 
1914 | 1178 | 1109 1242: 1030 849 | 1084 5 3045 - 
1915 i 1601 | 1572 77 1746 | (1337 1400, | 1489 
1916 ; 1381) 1327 | 973 922 ; 1420 1400 | 1183 
1917 | 1856 | 1802 ; 1005 1017 994 | idl; 1075 
1918 1356 | 1307; 1878 1316 1091, «41576 |) = (1157 
1919- 1463) | 13829 | 2207 2110 2587 | 812; .1345 
1920 2457 | 2182 1 2626 2529 2211 | 2342 |. i792 

: ee | 2474 | 277 | 1591 169 1076 | 2033 | 1738 
Tn 1921 the index number of agricultural produce dropped by 


28 per cent. Wheat and flour were slightiv in excess of the exceptionally 
a figure of the previous year. The high prices were due partly to the 
high prices ruling in overseas markets, and partly to a Government guarantee 
to the farmers of a minimum pricc. Other agricultural products showed a 
marked decrease owing to the good season ; for instance, potatoes were sold 
at less than half the price in 1920, and chaff, hay, psi pollard, and maize 

. were much cheaper, In the dairy group butie sr and eggs, though dear, 
were somewhat cheaper than in 1920. 

The index of meat has been higher in nearly every year than that of any 
other group, and in 1917 reached a point 200 per cent. above the 1911 level. 
The high index number is, however, in some measure due to the fact that 
low rates were ruling in 1911, The principal increases occurred in the years 
1902, 1912, and 1915. A fall of 13 per cent. took place in 1918, during 
the latter part of which year prices were controlled by the Commonwealth 
Government; but this fall was inconsiderable in comparison with 
the prices then ruling. The further advance that accompanied the 1919-20 
drought conditions brought the general level of meat prices to 211 per cent. 
above the J911 level. In 1921 there was a decline of 38 per cent. and the 
prices were lower than in any year since 1914, The same fluctuations have 
not characterised the price movements of beef and mutton, as will appear from 
the following comparison of price-levels. From 1901 to 1911 the prices of 
mutton were nearer to those of the base year than were those of beef, but 
since 1911 the converse has been the experience :— 


1 


Cominodity. ae re if ere . i { 
(1914-1009) i 1 a | 1902 | aa 1904. 1905 | 1906, ; 1907. 1908. | 1909, 
many: aes Sik <a come eine lees 
Beef | 1333 | 1920 | 1588 | 1178 | 1017 | 1209 cE 1265 | 1414 | 1189 ; 1025 
Mutton ms] 1090 | 1650 | 1530 | | 1415 | 1165 | 1135 | 1120 a 1225 | 910 960 
a ele EB NS etek Goal ee Es Wk Pe 
—— a ee 7 3 
Cot 10005 | 1912 1918. 1014. | 1915. | O16. | 1917..| 198 | 1019, | 1920. | 1981 
’ <¢ iy ck af lies ap eal aarti 
Beef | 1283 1321 | 1485! 2762| saa | 3027 | 2500 | 3033 3051; 1744 
Mutton | 1438) 1500; 1875 |.2500 | 2813 | 3187 | 3350 | 2158 
t j I A { ! 
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The unfavourable seasons in this period were 1902, 1912, 1915, and 1919. 
It will be observed that beef prices increased by 44 per cent. in 1902, but 
there was a fall of 17 per cent. in 1903, and the decline continued until in 
1905 prices were 2+ per cent. below the 1901 level ; a sharp rise of 19 per 
cent. occurred in 1906, and another advance of 12 per cent. in 1908, but 
then prices fell steadily up to 1911, when the lowest point was reached. 
There was a recovery in 1912, when prices advanced 28 per cent., and this 
upward movement, accelerated by a rise of 74 per cent. in 1915, continued 
until in 1916 prices attained a level 200 per cent. above 1911 values, and 
with the exception that there was a fall of 14 per cent. in 1918, this was 
maintained until 1920. In the following year a decline of 43 per cent. 
occurred, 

Mutton prices moved generally in the same direction as beef prices, but 
with even more violent fluctuations, and reached their lowest level in 1909 
instead of 1911. There was a sharp rise of 52 per cent. in 1902, followed 
by a steady decline until 1907, when prices were only 3 per cent. above the 
1901 level. A slight recovery took place in 1908, but in 1909 there was a 
heavy fall of 26 per cent. In the next year prices advanced, and the 
upward movement continued until 1917, when prices were more than three 
times as high as in 1911; there were advances of 44 per cent. in 1912, 
24 per cent. in 1914, 33 per cent. in 1915, 12 per cent. in 1916, and 13 per 
cent. in 1917. In 1918 there was a decline to the 1916 level, which was 
maintained during 1919, but in 1920 there was an increase of 19 per cent. 
In 1921 there was a decrease equal to 36 per cent. 

Cotton, wool, leather, and jute together were low in 1901, but rose 
although not regularly, by nearly 36 per cent. during the decennium 1901-11; 
the principal increases, 15 per cent. and 12 per cent., occurred in 1903 and 
1506, and there were decreases of 8 per cent. and 12 per cent. in 1905 and 
1908 respectively ; after 1911 the index fluctuated near the 1911 level until 
1915, and thereafter advanced rapidly to 1918. The principal rise occurred 
in 1917, with considerable increases in 1916 and 1918. In 1919 the index 
declined slightly, but in the following year a rise of 23 per cent. occurred, 
and the index number was more than three times as high as in 1914. The 
price movements in each of these commodities are shown in the following 
table :— 


Commodity. | 


( j j 
Commodigs. | 1902. | 1902, | 1908. | 1904, | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909, | 1910, 
| | | 
Cotton... | 675 | 688 857 938 | 723 | 845 930 | 813] 899 | 1136 
Wool ive .-| 770; 806 | 913 | 923 | 946 | 1025 | 1040 | 929 | 973 937 
Leather ... wt 775 |- 760 764 | 775) 845; 918; 918] 816] 841 970 
Jute a .| 981 | 915 | 862] 921 | 1121 | 1215 | 1246 | 1089 | 945 | 894 
Cee 1912. | 1918. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918, | 1919. 1920, | 1921. 
: | ! t 
Cotton... .) $916) 996 911 834 | 1278 | 2356 | 3168| 2791 | 3668 | 1484 
Wool fax ...| 984] 1035; 1041 | 1020) 1424) 1932; 2183] 2184) 2967 | 1251 
Leather ... .. 1006} 1096| 1142} 1234] 1344) 1594) 1586} 2154] 2875 | 1971 
Jute eee ...| 1471 | 1357! 1810) 1401 | 1785 | 1801 | 2321/| 2491 | 2857 | 1598 
| 


The price of raw cotton rose considerably from 1901 to 1911, and then 
exhibited a tendency to decline, which became accentuated in July, 1914, 
and the lowest point was reached by the end of the year. A very slow 
recovery was effected during 1915,in which year low prices ruled. Thereafter 
rapid advances were made until September, 1918, when there commenced a 
series of fluctuations tending downwards, and continuing until the following 
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September, when a further succession of rapid advances began, and in 1920 
the index was 16 per cent. higher than in 1918. ‘The greatest rise, 84 per 
cent., occurred between 1916 and 1917, while between !915 and 1918 the 
prices almost quadrupled. In 1921 the price of cotton showed a drop of 
60 per cent. and it was lower than in any of the prevjous five years at a 
level 48 per cent. above the 1911 price. 

As a consequence of the purchase by the Imperial Government of 
Australian wool from November, 1916, and the resultant market control, 
it has not been found practicable to determine a satisfactory average 
commercial price for these years. Recourse, therefore, has been made to the 
average import value into Great Britain of Australian wool, This value 
rose in each year from 1901 to 1907; then a decline occurred, and the 
value fluctuated somewhat until 1915. In 1916 an advance of 40 per 
cent. is shown, and, as a result of the rising market, the Impcrial purchase 
scheme was formulated. By its adoption prices were controlled, but values 
continued to rise until 1921, when a drop of 45 per cent. was recorded. 

A fairly steady advance in leather was evident from 1901 to 1918, by 
which year prices had reached a point 59 per cent. above 1911 rates. A rise 
of 36 per cent. occurred in 1919, and of 33 per cent. in 1920, and a decrease 
of 31 per cent. in the following year. 

The index number of jute goods, as shown by cornsacks, bran bags, and 
woolpacks, was comparatively higher in 1901 than the index numbers of the 
other commodities in this class, but they deciined during the two succeeding 
years ; from 1905 to 1908 they were higher than in 1911. In 1912 the prices 
rose by 47 per cent., and in the following years experienced a decline until 
1915, when a continuous advance began, the principal rises taking place in 
1916 and 1918. The prices in 1921 were 44 per cent. lower than in 1920. 

With the exception of coal most of the articles in the fourth group are 
manufactured metals, which are largely imported. The prices of these com- 
modities were generally higher in 1901 than in 1911, but the index number 
did not vary greatly until 1915, when a period of rapid increases began. The 
greatest general rise occurred in 1917, and a slight decline followed the close 
of the war. During the last two years pig-iron, which is produced locally, 
has risen in price, and it was dearer in 1921 than in any other year of the 
period under review. The prices of girder plates, galvanised iron and copper 
have dropped, but are still high in comparison with pre-war prices. The 
price of coal increased slowly during the ,decade 1901-10, and recovering 
from downward fluctuations between 1911 and 1913, rose rapidly until 1921, 
when it was 119 per cent. bigher than in 1911. The price-levels of the 
more important items of this group are shown in the following table :— 


2 = = aS 7 : 
Commodity. ' . \ | . [ 7 
(1911 = 1000) 1901. 1902, 1903. | 1904. | 1905. 1906. | 1907. ; 1908. | 1909. | 1910, 


Pig-iron (local) ..| 1079 | 969 957 857 | 898} 977. 1066} 1015 | 926 926 
Girder-plate — ...) 1153 | 1135 | 1032 | 1007 | 1007 | 1007 | 1007 ; 1007 | 1007 | 1007 
Corrgtd. Gal. Iron| 1041 | 1018 | 1013) 993 | 1013 | 1102 | 1206 | 1089 | 1059 | 1032 
Copper (Sheet) ..,) 1833 | 1317 | 1152 | 1024 | 1031 | 1246 | 1611 ; 1492 | 1167 | 1000 
Coal ~... 3... 844; 844) 928| 940) 934! 922] 934! 958 | 982] 982 


Commodity. 
(1911 = 1000) 
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1918. 1919. 1920, ; 1921. 


Pig-iron (local) ...) 1020) 1033 1020) 1250] 2201, 2296' 1998) 2074 Q1li | 


| 
| 2331 
Girder-plate ...) 1028} 1114| 1149] 1221) 2177) 4441] 5998| 3728 | 3028 | 2986 
Corrgtd. Gal. Iron| i070 | 1082] 1117 | 1581 | 2135} 2904. 3462| 3279| 3576 | 2825 


Copper (Sheet) ...} 1031} 1095| 1127 | 1286 | 2095} 2841] 3048] 2731 | 2524~ 2429 


Coal ese | 982) 970] 1018} 1066) 1168 | 1383) 1533) 1679; 1916 | 2190 
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The upward movement in the prices of building materials has been com- 
paratively regular, but considerable advances took place during the years 
1917 to 1920, the greatest increases being in glass, linseed oil, white-lead, and 
imported timbers. In 1921 there was a decline of 7 per cent. in this group ; 
the prices of timber, except oregon pine, showed little variation, but glass, 
linseed oil, and white-lead were mnch cheaper. The following table of 
price-levels furnishes a comparison of the principal items included in the 
group :— 


Commodity. | | j s | 3 | 
(1911 = 1000) 1901. | 1902, | 1903. | 1904, | 1905. | 1906, | 1907, | 1908. | 1909, | 1910, 


2 ! 
Local Hardwood..| 700: 700 | 8387 | 83841 789] S11! 832] 894] $17! 902 
| 

9 | 5 


Local Pine | 669) 66 


| 7381 | 759} 768| 774. 804| 961] 96 965 
| | ' 

N.Z. Pine | 913 939 926, 965| 952, 9521] 978! 1023] 972; 959 
; | 

Oregon Pine ...| 801 | 801! ssi | 836} 735/| 951, 988] 919] 8333 929 
{ , | | \ 

Bricks... ...] 800} 857} 857] 857 | 829) 810) slo| 871! 905| 943 
; j 1 1 ] ] Were } 

Cate ie | une. | 1913. | ois, | 1915, } 2016. | oir. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920, 1921, 


Local Hardwood..| 1109! 1151 | 1182] 1119 | 1167] 1812] 1458 | 1776 | 2078 | 2089 
Local Pine «| 1075 | 1102} 1079} 1071; 1201) 1311 | 1653) 1842, 2408 | 2441 


! 
N.Z. Pine | 1094 1118} 1119] 1145; 1214) 1387) 1694} 1901 | 2726 | 2802 


i 


Oregon Pine .., 1103} 1218} 1160) 1282; 1526| 1962] 2545 | 2865! 4113 | 3018 


Bricks... | 1066; 1071 1071 | 1071; 1071; 1166] 1191 | 1252! 1447 | 1619 
{ | 


‘ 


During the whole period under review groceries have shown the smailest 
increases of any group, and in 1921] it was the only group which showed 
an increase as compared with the previous year. The index advanced but 
little until 1915, and manifested signs of decline from 1912 to 1914; in 1916 
it rose by 13 per cent., with smaller increases in the two succeeding years. In 
1920, however, there was a rise of 28 per cent., and a further rise in 1921 
brought the index number to a level, 94 per cent. higher than in 1911. 
Comparing in each case with the year 1911, the increases in grocery prices 
occurred three years later than the general advance. Not until 1918 and 
1919 did the grocery index number reach the position occupied by the index 
of all commodities in 1915 and 1916 respectively. The yearly price-levels 
of the more important commodities of the gronp are shown below :— 


{ H 


reer | 901, | 1902, | 1903. 1904. | 1905. | 906. | 1907. } 1998, | 1900. | iot0, 
Sugar... | LO1L | 937 | 942 | 936 | 1036 | 947; 904; 951} 973 | 1015 
Tobacco ... wef 925 | 925 | 931 948 | 1000 : 1000 | 1000 ; 1000 | 1000 | 1000 
Tea bss ..| 1000 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 1000 | 1000 | 1000 
Soap . 791) 830) 859 | 863) 873 | 873 | 916} 955 | 952) 957 
Jam ~ 1391 | 1306 | 1067 ; 1083 | 1059 | 1048 | 937 988 | 1116 | 1028 
Kerosene... ; 862] 836 789.) 862) 956; 989] 982 1006 | 1006 | 1017 
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Ga 0) | ao. | aos. | rou. | ais, | 1916. |191 7. | 1918. | 2019. | 1020 | 1921. 
: | | oe ee eo eee ee 
Sugar. «| 1O78} 1044; 985 | 1063} 1337 | 1837] 1387! 1337 | 2015 ; 2240 
Tobacco .., 1000 1000} 1000 1076 | 1083| 1168! 1203 | 1849 | 1561 | 16388 
Tea was «| 1000} 1000 1000 | 1139 1222) 1222) 1278 | 1420] 1920 | 1852 
Soap Os ++.| 1000 1000 1000; 1000 | 1000 ! 1182 | 1319! 1513) 1848 | 1568 
Jam a | 1098 1146 | 1146 1186 | 1401 | 1845 | 1432 | 1480! 1940 ; 2086 
Kerosene ... 1058 : 1114; 1092 1138 | 1575 | 1851} 2183: 2299 | 2871 | 2848 


Comparison with Other Cowntries. 


The following statement shows the wholesale price index numbers for 
various parts of the British Empire and for the United States of America, 
with 1911 as common base, and affords an interesting comparison of the 
manner in which wholesale prices varied under theinfluence of war conditions :— 


Melbourne, Arete 
| Sydney, Victoria, | New United United 
Year. Be Sane | Teena cen ana (Dopmemeat | Subetoe!| Samer 
; ae [Board of 

[Bareau of Bureau of ' Statistics of Labour.] Trade | {Bureau of 

| Statistics.] peer pas Labour.] 

gues 't * 3igo 92 108 on | asaso | puale 
1901 904 | 974 | 987 sso | 883 | 838 
1902 1072 | 1051 | 981 | 856 | 881 | 840 
1903 102 | 1049 | 960 | 867 | 886 840 
1904 / gn | 890 928 874 | 898 | (806 
1905 | 938 | 910 1000 93. | 892 | 840 
1906 | 955} 948 loez | 942 «| M987 
1907 | 1001 | 1021 1022 991 | 969 | 989 
1908 | loss | 11s , loz | 949 | S41 | 988 
1909 / lol4 | 993 956 956 «952102 
1910 997 | “1000 | 989 975 | 995 | 1052 
1911 1000 1000 1000 | 1600 1000 | 1000 
1912 | 1199 | «1170; «1047, |: 2055 | «1050 | 1062 
1913 / 1092 } 1088 | 1038 | 1064 | 1065 | 1052 
1914 | 1187, | 1149 L084} 068,071 | 1052 
1915 '. 1401 | 1604 | (1277 1162 | 1315 | 1068 
1916 1489 | 1504 1388 1429 | 1705 | 1304 
1947 | 1727 | 1662 | 1564 1860 | 2220 1852 
1918 | 1933 1934 | 1820 2185 | 2443 2062 
1919 | 2090 | 2055 | 145 | 2902 | 2708 | 2230 
1920 2508 | 2480 | — 2198 | 9657 | 3395 | 2567 
1921 | 1956 | 1908 | 2084 1938 2175 1631 

{ ] 
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Prices had been increasing steadily in all countries for many years before 
the war, and the effect of the war on prices was less marked in the countries 
more remote from the centre of conflict; in every case there has been a 
general increase in prices since the cessation of hostilities. In Great Britain 
prices attained twice their 1911 level in 1917, in America and Canada in 
1918, while in Australia this did not occur until 1919, and in New Zealand 
until 1920. From 1911 to 1915 wholesale prices advanced more slowly outside 
Australia than within, and, with the exception of the United Kingdom, this 
was the case also in 1916. In 1917 and following years all countries, except 
New Zealand, show a greater increase in prices than Australia. 


The upward movement of prices continued everywhere throughout 1919 
and during the early months of 1920. The first indication of falling prices 
was in France, where a decline commenced in May, 1920; subsequently the 
downward course of prices was fairly constant until in June, 1921, the index 
number was 44 per cent. below the level of April, 1920. There was a slight 
recovery during the latter part of the year, then prices fell again ; in April, 
1922, the index number was 47 per cent. lower than it was two years 
earlier. In June, 1920, prices in the United States began to fall a little ; 
towards the end of the year the decline became more rapid, and by December 
it had amounted to 30 per cent. In the following year the fall was continuous 
but slower, and the level in June, 1921, was 46 per cent. below the high 
level of May, 1920. 


In the United Kingdom there was a slight fall in June, 1920, and a period 
of rapid decline began in September. The general level of prices fell by over 
34 per cent. in the succeeding seven months; then the prices fell slowly 
until April, 1922, when the index number was 50 per cent. lower than the 
maximum of May, 1920. In Canada prices reached their highest point in 
May, 1920, when they were 175 per cent. above July, 1914, since then they 
have declined steadily ; in April, 1922, they were 37 per cent. below May, 
1920, and 67 per cent. above July, 1914. 


In New South Wales prices attained their maximum height in July, 1920, 
in August and September they declined slowly, and in October a fall of 7 per 
cent. occurred ; there was a very slight decline in November, and the trend 
has been steadily downward, so that in May, 1921, prices were 39 per cent. 
below those of July, 1920. During the succeeding four months the index 
number fluctuated somewhat but a further fall of 10 per cent, occurred 
before the end of the year. The fall was not evident in Victoria until Sep- 
tember, 1920, but once begun, the movement: was more rapid, and the fall 
greater, with the result that in March, 1921, prices were 25 per cent. lower 
than in August, 1920. In New Zealand the decline did not set in until 
November, 1920, and up.to April, 1922, there had been a fall of 19 per cent. 
only. 

The marked difference between the index numbers of Sydney and 
Melbourne in 1915 was due largely to seasonal causes. The price-level of 


agricultural produce rose in that year to 2162 in Melbourne, while in 
Sydney it was 1655, 
Retain Prices. 

The following table shows the average retail prices in Sydney of various 
commodities at intervals since 1901. The quotations are based on the prices 
charged in the shops in the metropolitan district, and represent the mean of 
the monthly prices during each year. 


The table is useful for comparative purposes in regard to the measure- 
ment of the general change in prices, but the figures do not disclose a 
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most interesting feature in a history of prices, namely, the fluctuations 
during the year, which are pronounced, especially in the case of perishable 
produce. For such information readers are referred to the “N.S.W. 
Statistical Register,” where the average monthly prices are shown. The 
averages for each year from 1901 to 1920 are shown in the 1919-20 issue of 
the “ Statistical Register of New South Wales.” 


Commodity, | 1901, | 1903. | 1906, | 1908, | 1911. 1913, {| 1916, | 1918, | 1920, | 1921. 
i] 

sd [ad {sd jad. {sd [ad [sd [s.d. fs.d. is. d. 
Bread... -.  2lb. loaf; 0 25/0 35)0 30/0 33/0 35/0 35/9 4:0)0 40/0 59/0 62 
Flour... a .. 25lb.1111°0}8 4°0;2 60/3 0O6]2 9:0|2100|/3 61/3 7416 04/6 16 
Yea ‘ se - Ibjt 30}1 30]1 30/1 30)1 35)1 38]1 B11 67/2 45/1 107 
Coffee .. af +. ogg | L 5O/1 50/1 SOFT HO{1 SOl1 55/1 GO!1 61/2 26) 1 116 
Sugar .. sek +e gg LO 23/0 2510 25/0 25/0 27/0 2710 8510 3510 54/0 57 
Rice - 7 se, 9p [0 2510 3010 25]0 25/0 2710 30/0 82/0 34/0 74/0 49 
Sago... is re 99 O 2570 30)0 37/0 37/0 27/0 27/0 82/0 47/0 56/0 36 
Jam (Australian wy »/0 4610 45/0 45)0 42/0 44/0 5:0|0 60/0 57 )0 91/0 200 
Oatmeal .. ws ». Bib, O13) 1 O5)1 O5]1 30/1 OH] 1 2311 2611 56/2 2111 80 
Raisins .. - .. 1b.j0 62/0 70/0 5:3;0 72:0 62/0 64/0 7°710 82/0 10°7| 0 11°5 
Currants... se + = 7 [0 66/0 56/0 59]0 66}0 70/0 72)0 91/0 8610110] 0 ILL 

} 
Starch eS és 1/9 40/0 50/0 50/0 50/0 55/0 54/0 64/0 69/0 102!0 OF 
Blue... -. 12 squares!0 97610 90/0 90/0 90/0 96/0 90/0 g2/1 36/1 5O}1 47 
Candles .. i .. Ib)6 55/0 55|0 65/0 65/0 65/0 65/0 80/0 104|t 22/1 10 
Soap... os .- 4g 10 2510 870;0 30/0 30/0 30/0 33/0 34)0 44/0 70/0 5:0 
Potatoes .. a .. 1415.]011°3/0 83/1 3.8/0109/1 OF]1 OB) 1 65/1 S2)2 WH) 1 45 
Onions .. i . Ib] 14/06 06/0 10:0 12/0 07/0 13/0 11/60 28)/0 30}0 15 
Kerosene ~ +. gal! 1104/0 10°1/0 108'0 161/011; 1 O2]1 67/2 27/2 86/2 10-9 
Milk a ake .. quart}O 40/0 45/0 40/0 50:0 44/0 52/0 5/0 60/0 79:0 82 
Butter .. os . WALL OB} E 2O]1 12,1 8511 17/2 USi1 58/1 70 [2 44/2 O7 
Cheese a sy 10 7510 90/0 80/0100/0 87/0 95 !1 O1}1 13)1 SS) 1 39 
Eggs, Fresh... .. doz|1 30/1 60/1 10/1 30/1 3511 51]1 64/1 53/2 912 65 
Bacon, Middle Cut .. 1b, 0 90!0110/0 95/6 11510 105/1 U'7|1 45 )1 45/1 11951 10°9 
Shoulder sy] 0 6510 75)0 80'O 77:0;)0 70/0 87/1 O4}011°5/1 BL) 1 45 
Ham aie - gf O ILO] 1 05/0115] 1 15) 1 10/1 2O]1 SH) 1 59/2 20/2 O89 
Beef, Sirloin .. cg f0 £510 5010 £5:0 5:0)}0 45)0 50:0 111] 0 10°23 )0 1195/0 91 
Ribs os +. g3 10 3810 4010 38/0 42/0 38/0 45/0 95/0 92,0 9950 67 
Gravy... +g | O BO)0 3570 30/0 32/0 80/0 35)0 7610 772/06 72/0 48 
Steak, Rump .. Se » (0 70/0 75/0 7010 7550 7O\0 TO]1 1S]1 28/1 4:9;1 2:0 
Shoulder ay 5/9 35/0 40/0 35:0 38/0 35/0 35/0 85/0 &8|0101)0 69 
Beef, Corned Round ..—,, | 0 4°0/0 4510 40/0 42/0 40/0 44/0 96]0'9°0|0102/0 81 
Mutton, Ler .. +. 9g | 0 32]G 40/0 32/0 35)0 30\0 33)0 7810 78/0 &8/0 69 
Shoulder... ,,;0 28/0 35/0 28/0 30/0 25/0 31/0 67/0 G8/0 72/0 52 
Loin .. «» [0 3850 45/0 3810 40/0 3810 40/0 79,0 84/0 93/0 76 
Neck .. -- 95 {9 32/0 35}0 30/0 32/0 30/0 35/0 77010 69/0 74/0 54 
Chops, Loin .. veg | 0 42/0 50/0 42,0 45/0 40/0 4°7/0 970) 0 10°0|0 10510 86 
Leg - 3/0 38/0 45/0 38'0 46/0 33/0 4710 86/0 91/0100/0 81 
Neck - = y | 0 BE/O 40/0 32/0 3510 3O0}0 40/0 73]0 68]0 83/0 64 
Pork, Leg ae i »/9 62/0 60)/0 60,0 70/0 78/0 SH/1 OL{1 LBl1 Bball 34 
Chops - | 68/0 6510 65/0 78/0 85)0 OO) L OL11 2611 GO} 1 58 


| 
i 
1 


The annual average of the retail prices of most food commodities reached 
a maximum in 1920, and prices in the following year were much lower ; there 
were, however, exceptions including the prices of commodities which are 
amongst the most important articles of diet, viz., bread, flour, sugar, jain, and 
milk. 


Hovuse Rents. 


The average householder with a moderate income spends a considerable 
portion of his income on rent; any fluctuation in rents therefore affects 
largely the cost of living. Information as to the predominant rents of 
houses in Sydney and suburbs since 1863 has been obtained from news- 
papers and other sources, and the average rentals, according to the size of 
the houses, have been computed ; details for each year from 1865 to 1920 
are published in the “Statistical Register, 1919-29.” 


The table below shows the average amounts paid by tenants of various 
types of houses in Sydney and suburbs in 1901 and later years. The 
figures represent the average predominant rents paid for each class of 
house; the range of rents varies considerably according to locality, 
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position, and class of building, proximity and means of speedy transport to 
the city being important factors in respect to rents in the suburbs. 


Under . i Over } + 
n Four Fiv Six | Seven & | Weighted 
eee PAs i Rooms. \ Booms. | Rooms. | Rooms. | e nate: | Averige: 
i | 1 

} { } 

| s. d.j s. d. s djs dos ad / 8, dy s. de 
1961. / 907 11 1 '/ 1387 | 16 4: 19 1} 2 2 13 5 
1906- | 9 2] ll 7 14 0 169: 19 1: 2 6 | 1311 
1911 / 114/145.) 17 1 | 2 2: 23 8; 210! 17 0 
1912 11 2) 18 2°] 17 2 20 5 2 1: $l 5 18 5 
1913 | 11 9 | 14 3 |.18 6 | 21 9 {| 20) 31 1 19 6 
1914 | 12 4 15 5-4 18 7 22 0 | 265 |, 31 8 20 0 
1915 , 12 2 14 6 1s 0 | 2010 25 0 | 2910 19 0 
1816 | 12 3 1468 , 1711 29 6 24 6 | 29 8 18 11 
1917 1 12 8 14 9 | 1710 2011 | 24 6 | 29 4 19 0 
i918 ; 12 6 | 15 4 | 18 6 21 9 | 2411 | 29 7 19 6 
1919 | 12 § 1 9 | 1811 22 5 | 2 8 31 2 20 1 
1920 13 10 17 8 20.8 24 3 28 4 | 34 8 22 1 
192] | 142 18 5 | @ 7 ceca cee Maas 23 0 

I { | 


; : Nore.--Kitchen is incluéed as a room. 

Between 1901 and 1914 rents in Sydney and suburbs increased by nearly 
50 per cent., but the war had a steadying effect, and the next three years 
showed.a slight decrease. Regulations were issued by the Commonwealth 
Government under the War Precautions Act, prohibiting any increase in 
the rent.of s house occupied by a member of the Expeditionary Forces, or 
by @ parent or female dependent of a member, except by leave of a com- 
petent Court. These regulations and the operations of the Fair Rents Court: 
in Sydney tended to keep rents from rising above pre-war level. 

In 1918, however, the rents increased, and the upward movement has since 
been continuous, owing to an increasing shortage of houses, the deficiency. 
-heing attributed to the practical cessation of investment building, on account 
of the high price of both materials and labour. In 1920 there was a marked 
increase in building activities, but the supply was still short of the demand, 
and there was a rise of 10 per cent. in the average rental during the year. 
In 1921 there was a further rise of 4 per cent., and the average was 15 per 
cent. higher than in 1914. Tt is estimated that at the end of the year 1921 
the shortage of houses in Sydney was about 15,000. 

Cost of Building. 

The following comparison shows the cost of building in Sydney, ia various 
years since 1901, a plain brick cottage with 4 rooms, {kitchen, bathroom, 
pantry, and back and front verandahs, complete with bath, laundry fittings, gas 
stove, fencing, water and sewerage. No allowance has been made for the: 
builder’s profit, and the cost of the land has not been included. The com- 
parison is based on the assumption that the quantity of materials and of 
labour, as in the month of July, was equal in each year, except that in 
1921 and 1922 the estimates are based on the prices and rates ruling in.the 
month. of June. ” 


| F i orti total | Index-number of Cost. 
Cost of — | Pasper ont Tota. SPT 000. 

Weary 8 ge es 
|Materials.| Labour. | Total. |Materials.| Labour. |Materials.| Labour. | Total. 
| x £ £ [per cent.|per cent. 

1901 .. we 181 100; 281 | 64 36 797 + 833 810 
19li... a 227 | 120 347 65 35 1000 | 1000 1000 
1914°... set 255 ' 133 388 66 34 1123 | 1108 1118 
1920 ... val 483 221 704 69 31 2128 | 1842 2029 
1921 ... el! 482 5) ' 907 68 32 * 2123 1875 2037 
1922 4. | 449. |. 220 669 67 33. | 1978 | 1833 1928 . 
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Between 1901 and 1911 there was an increase of 23 per cent. in the cost 
of building, with a further rise of 18 per cent. during the succeeding three 
years. In 1920 the cost was 81 per cent. above pre-war level, and it was 
slightly higher in the following year, then a decrease of about 5 per cent. 
occurred, The cost of materials increased more than wages until i920 ; 
since that year materials have become cheaper, but the wages cost in June, 
1922, was about the same as it was two years ago. 

Particuiars are given in tho chapter relating “to Social Condition concern- 
ing the number of new buildings erected and schemes for assisting people to 
build dwellings. 

: Fair Rents Court. 

A measure of regulation of house rents is provided by the Fair Rents Act, 
passed in December, 1915, and amended in 1920. The Act provides for the 
determination of rents of dwellings leased: for a term not exceeding three 
years at a rental not exceeding £156 per annum, but it does not apply to 
houses ordinarily leased for summer residence. 

The operations of the Fair Rents Act may be applied to any localities 
proclaimed by the Governor; up to 16th August, 1920, it had been pro- 
claimed’ in the metropolitan area only, but on that date its provisions were 
extended to the country police districts. The Act is administered by Fair 
Rents Courts, consisting of a Stipendiary or Police Magistrate. Applications 
to the Court for the determination of the fair rent of a dwelling may be 
made by the lessor, or by the lessee, if he has paid all rent due under the 
lease or satisfies the Court that non- payment is justifabic, notwithstanding 
that he has received notice to terminate the tenancy. 

In order to determine the fair rent, the Court mmst ascertain the capital 
value of the dwelling, which is the nnimproved capital value of the land plus 
the estimated cost ef erection as at the date of the application, less a fair 
sum tor depreciation. 

The fair rent is fixed on the capital value at a rate not less than that 
charged on overdraits by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, and not 
more than 2} per cent. above such amount, plus rates, Mae epairs, Main- 


tenance, insurance, and depreciation. Buk excepting where circumstances 
which render an increase equitable are proved, the fair rent may not exceed 
the rent which was charged for the dwelling on Ist J January, 1915. 

The determinations of the Court take offect fourteen days after decision 
and remain in force for a period not less than twelve months and not longer 
than three years, as specifically stated ; if no special: period be tientioned 


the duration is three years. A deter mination while i in force applies to any 
lease of the dwelling, notwicistadding change of ownc ership or tenancy, and 
during the pendency of an application or the petiod of six months after 
decision, the lessor may not determine. the lease without reasonable cause 
if the lessee performs the conditions of his lease. 

Under new sections added to the Act:in 1920 a penalty may be imposed 
on any person who gives ox receives or offers a bonus in consideration of the 
grant or acceptance or renewal] of'a lease, or who makes it a condition of the 
granting of a lease that the lessee shall purchase furniture or pay for 
obtaining the. key of a house. A fine not exceeding £50 may be imposed 
for refusal to let « house to a respectable and responsible applicant who -has 
children. _ 

The first sitting of the Fair Rents Court in Sydney was held on the 
13th March, 1916, Particulars of cases determined by the Court are shown, 
in the following tables, but for several reasons they euiot be regarded as a 
satisfactory basis for conclusions as to the effect of the Fair Rents Act 
upon house rents. For instance, in cases where the tenant applies promptly 
upon receiving notice of the landiord’s intention to increase the rent, the 
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“fair rent” as determined by the Court may be recorded as an increase on 
the rent at date of application, whereas it is a reduction in comparison 
with the proposed increased rental against which the action was directed. 
The number of applications in the Metropolitan district dealt with during 
the six years ended 3lst March, 1922, are shown in the following state- 


ment. The figures are exclusive of 95 cases determined in the country 
Courts :— 


ni 


Particulars, 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19, 1919-20. 1920-21, 1921-22. Total. 
Cases withdrawn or 141 53 100 225 | 439 478 | 1,436 
struck out. 

Rent fixed as at date of| 137 49 36 47 | 52 5 396 
application. 

» Increased ... bes 7 19 132 254 256 237 905 

»» Decreased ... dea 294 102 65 141 187 245 1,034 

Total... ..| 579 223 / 333 | 667 934 1,035 3,771 

t 


In the country districts only 95 cases were dealt with by the Fair Rents 
Courts from 16th August, 1920, to the end of the year 1921; 41 were with- 
drawn, and in 17 cases the rent was fixed as at date of application ; in 15 it 
was reduced, and in 22 increased. 

In the Metropolitan district the majority of dwellings affected by the 
decisions of the Court were small, and the rents did not exceed £1 5s. 
per week. The average of the rentals reviewed in the year ended March, 
1922, was 25s, 3d. per week as compared with 19s. 2d. in 1916-17, 18s. 7d. 
in the following year, 19s. lld. in 1918-19, 21s. in 1919-20, 23s. in 
1920-21. With few exceptions, the period of adjustment was twelve 
months. In the following statement the figures relating to the Metropolitan 
district are shown for the year 1921-22, and for the period of six years since 
the commencement of the Act :— 


Year ended 31st March, 1922, | Total to 1st March, 1922. 
“Appitstion). at date of eeeny Redvoed.| Total. | at date of | indroaacd, | Redased:| otek 
Appl'tion, Appl'tion. 

10s.and under ...|  ... 8 2 10 11 14 15 40 
10s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 7 14S! 4 25 22 47 56 124 
13s. to 15s. as 7 22 | 11 40 | 58 105 186 349 
15s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 7 39 22 68 56 146 163 365 
18s. to 20s. of 14 27 16 57 91 155 148 394 
20s. 6d. to 25s...) 15 7 | 59 | 151 83 | 273 | 198 | 554 
25s, 6d. to 308. ...| 11 35 58 | 104 || 40 118 112 | 270 
30s. 6d. to 40s... 8 ll 44 63 | 20 38 98 156 
40s. 6d. to 508...) 4 20 24 | 9 9 40 58 
50s. 6d. to 60s. ... 6 ten 6 12 | 6 oe 16 22 
60s. 6d. to 70s. ...)... foo 3 3 } son see 3 3 
Total .. | 75 | 237 245 557 396 905 1,034 ‘i 2,335 
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During 1921-22 the Court granted increases in 43 per cent. of the 
decisions, and reductions in 44 per cent.; the total increases to 31st March, 
1922, represented 39 per cent., aud the total reductions 44 per cent. 


The amount of reduction and of increase in the rents of dwellings in the 
metropolitan district during the year 1921-22 may be seen in the following 
statement :— 


Amount of Reduction, Rents Rents i Amount of Reduction, Rents Rents 
or of Increase. Increased. | Reduced. i or of Inerease. Increased. Reduced. 
6d. and under. 41 23 3s. and under 3s. 6d. | 27 18 
Is. » Is 6d.| 80 | 27 3s. 6d. ,, 4s) 11 17 
Is.64.,, 2 | 36 | 16 |[4s. ‘i Bs; 8 | 19 
] i 
Qs, 35 2s. 6d. | 20 18 5s. and over bd 35 85 
Qs.6d.,, 38 | 29 P| Total ...). 287 245 
| | 


The reductions amounted to asum of £55 13s. 6d. per week, which 
represents an average of 15-7 per cent., or 4s. 6d. per house per week. In 
237 cases the rents were increased, the total increases amounting to 
£33 14s. 6d. per week, equal to 13 per cent., or 2s. 10d. per house. 


The weekly rents reviewed by the Court during 1921-22 amounted to 
a sun of £703 9s., the net reduction being £21 19s., or 3-1 per cent. 


Rerait Prick InpEx Numpers—Foop anp Rent, 


The index numbers of the prices of food and of rent shown in this section 
should not be used as a complete measure of variations in the cost of living, as 
they were compiled with the primary object of showing the general movement 
of the retail prices of food and of rent, and do not cover other items of family 
expenditure. In measuring a movement in prices over a period of years, 
changes in dietary each year cannot be taken into account in computing the 
index numbers ; the price of each food commodity must be weighted over a 
series of years in accordance with its relative importance in a fixed regimen 
as determined in or around the basic year. In reviewing prices over a long 
period there is a probability of a discrepancy between the rise or fall of the 
index numbers and the increase or decrease in the actual expenditure of a 
household on food. During abnormal years, such as during war, when violent 
fluctuations in prices and supplies necessitate changes in the kinds, quality, 
and relative quantities of the various foods, and an adjustment of the family 
dietary, the discrepancy is likely to be wider than under normal conditions, 
The result of a changed as compared with a fixed regimen is shown on page 540. 


The following table shows the variations, measured by index numbers, in 
retail prices of food and groceries and in rent, in Sydney, in each month 
since January, 1913, in comparison with July, 1914, the month before the 
outbreak of war. The index numbers of food and groceries were determined 
from the prices of 40 commodities in everyday use, the articles being as 
shown in the table on page 529. The prices in July, 1914, weighted accord- 
ing to the average consumption in the years 1906-10 of the various 
commodities, were called 1000, and related to the prices, similarly weighted, 
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in the other months. Information regarding rent is obtained quarterly, and 
the monthly figures were interpolated after assuming that the average rent 
for the quarter was the rent for the middle month of the quarter. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar, [snvt May. Laces | July. | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec, 
I } : } 
Food and Groceries. 
H f } | j [ 

1913 |r } 954 970 963 943 958 | 953 939 | 938 932 985 933 
1914 | 953 | 984 1017 1007 | 1000 | 1003 10006 998 | 985 981 | 967 1027 
1915 ; 1049: 1040 1057 1082: 1119 1175; 1269) 13891 1332 1338 | 1273 ; 1300 
1916 { 1288 1328 1818 | 1293 1310 1313 | 1336 1316 |} 1816 | 1306 | 1316 ; 1810 
1917 | 13813 1338 1343 1348 | 1324 ; 1816 1321 1881 1410 1405 | 1377 | 1359 
1918 ; 1372 1376 1362 1352 1362 1351 1348 1311 1328 1368 | 1397 | 1426 
1919 j 1470 | 1404 1612 1507 | 1519 1523 | 1529 1534 | 1518 1585 | 1639 1 1634 
1920 } 1651 |) 1698 1708 1812, 1831 1912: 1961 1963 2014 1930 | 1885 | 1858 
1921 | 1852) 1839) 1760! 1686: 1649 | 1624 | 1629!) 1618 1608 | 1577 | 1557 | 1693 
1922 =| 1484] 1461 | 1460 | 1482 | 1503) 1498 i | 

{ { } } i i 

. Rent. 

! | \ i 
1913 | 946 946 946 | 971 971 971} 971 971} 971 992 992: 992 
1914, 992 992 996 | 1000] 1000} 1000}; 1000} 1000] 1000] 1000 988; 975 
1915 | 959 954 950 946 946 946 946 946 946 946 942 938 
1916 | 938 938 938 942 942 942 942 942 | 942 942 $42; G42 
1917 | 942 942 942 942 | 932 942 942 942 942 946 950 | 954 
1918 f 959 963 967 975 975 975 971 971 971 975 979 983 
1919 ; 988 | 988 988 988 | 992 996 | 1000] 1004} 1008] 1012! 1021 1029 
1920 | 1046 | 1062] 1079 | 1104 | 1104 ; 1104| 1104] 1100] 1100 | 1133, 1183) 11338 
1921 1137 1137 1137 1137 1187} 41, 1145) 1149 1154 1154 j 1158 | 1162 

2922 | 1170 | 1174 | 1178] 1185 | Ta 1197 | 

t J i 1 i 

Food and Rent combined. 

} | { 
1913 941 950 959 966 956 964 961 953; 953 960 961 | 960 
1914 971 987 1007 1004 1000 1001 1000 999} 992 990 977 | 1003 
1915 1008 ; 1001 1008 10920 1040 | 1071 1121 1188 1156 | 1159; 1122 | Lis 
1916 1128 | 1148 | 1142] 1183] 1142] 1144 | 1156 | 1145] 1145 | 1140 | 1145 | 1142 
1917 1144 1157 1168 1163 1050 | 1145 1148 | 1180 1196 | 1196 | 1182; 1174 
1918 1183 | 1187 | 11st | 1180| 1185 | 1179] 1178) 1155 |:1165 | 1189 | 1206 } , 1224 
1919 1250 | 1263 | 1273 | 1270 | 1278] 1282 | 1288] 1292 | 1986 | 1324 | 1857 | 1858 
1920 1374 | 1408 | 1421 | 1489; 1499] 1543] 1570 | 1569 | 1597 | 1566 | 1542 | 1527 
1921 1525 ; 1518 1475 1435 | 1415 1404 1408 1404 | 1401 13883 | 1374 1346 

1922 1341 1330 1331 1346 | 1360 1361 | 

\ I 


From the above table it will be seen that the effects of war were not felt 
by housekeepers until early in 1915. In that year the price-level of food 
rose from 1040 in February to 1391 in August, then declined gradually to 1800 
in December, and it is remarkable that throughout 1916 the prices showed very 
little variation, so that in December they were at practically the same level 
as ati the end of the previous year. In 1917 the price level remained fairly 
constant until it rose in August and in September to 1410, while a decline to 
1359 occurred during the last two months of the year. During 1918 the 
prices did not vary ¢ ereatly until the latter half of the year, when a decline 
in July and August brought them back to the level of December, 1916. Then 
a steady rise commenced - and continued until in December, 1919, the prices 
were 63 per cent. above the pre-war level. During 1920 the upward move- 
ment was accelerated, and the highest point was reached in September, 1920, 
viz., 101 per cent. above J uly, 1914. Subsequently the prices of food 
declined in each month until.in March, 1922, they were lower than in 
February, 1919. 


Rents were not affected immediately by the outbreak of the war, but they 
began to decline slowly in November, 1914, reaching the lowest point at the 
end of 1915, when they were about 6 percent. lower than in July, 1914. 
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For two years there was only slight variation, then they commenced to rise, 
but did not regain the pre-war level until July, 1919. Since that month 
there has been a gradual increase, amounting in June, 1922, to nearly 
20 per cent. 


The index number for food and rent combined rose by 59-7 per cent. 
between July, 1914, and September, 1920, and then declined. An increase 
of 34 per cent. occurred in the twenty-two months after the signing of the 
armistice, though the rise during the fifty months of war was less than 20 
per cent. 


Comparison with other Countrves. 


The following statement shows the extent to which the war affectéd 
the retail prices of the principal articles of food in other countries; the 
particulars for the Australian States relate to the capital cities. The figures 
for the oversea countries have been taken from the “ London Labour 
Gazette” and other official sources; those relating to France and to 
Sweden include fuel and lighting :— 


Percentage Increases in Retail Food Prices since July, 1914. 


Country. . : i { ‘ i 1 { 
July, | July, | July, July, | July, | July, ) July, | May, 
1915. | 1916. 1917. | 1918, | 1919. | 1920. | 1921 | 5922, 
a aaa a ESE 
New South Wales ... 27 34 82 | 34 | 63 ' 96 | 63 | 50 
| | | 
Victoria | AO 34 | 29 | 33 44 | 108 ; 68 | OL 
| i | H i 
Queensland .. | 35 | 29 | 31; 41 | 68 | 99 | 67 | BL 
H I i f 


South Australia...) 31) 24 12 85 36 «62 «| 4; 48 


Western Australia... 16 | 20 | 18 | | 42 | 6 | 50 | 87 
Tasmania.) 24 | 95: | at | ot | 40 | Be | 63 | 3 
Australia ae wat | 30 | 26 | al; 47 | 94 61 | 47 
New Zealand... ... 12) 19 27 | 39 44 | 67 | Gt | 44Aph 
South Africa .., nA 7 | 16 | 28 | 34; 39; 97 | 39 “19 Mar. 
Holland (Amsterdam) | 42 76 110 | 117 85 | 48 Mar. 
United States wi G2 | 9 | 48 ; 64 | 86 , 1 45 | 36 Mar. 
Ciuede> - se, a 6) 4! 51 | 5 |- 86 | ir 48 | 38 Apl. 
United Kingdom ‘a 32 | 61 | 104 110 109 | 158 | 120 73 Apl. 
Denmark wu 28 | 46 | 68) 87 | 112 ; 153 | 136 | 97 Jan. 
Sweden wl a4 | ae 31 ' 168 210 | a7 | 132 | 85 Mar. 
Norway ve | — 60 | 114* | 179 | 189 219 | 195 |188 Mar. 
Italy (Rome)... ...] (-) 5 11 | 37 | 10s | 106 | 218 | 302 |363 Fe}. 
France (Paris) a 22 32 | 83 106 | 161 273 206 | 204 Apl. 
Germany va on ae | ‘ | 1056 | 1174 |3052 Mar. 
* June. 


967425—B 
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In Sydney, after a long and unbroken period of rising values, retail prices 
of food and groceries began to move downward after September, 1920, when 
they were 101 per cent. above July, 1914, prices, and fell steadily month by 
month, until in March, 1922, they were only 46 per cent. above the July, 
1914, level ; a slight rise occurred in April and May. In the other Australian 
capitals, except Perth, the movement was similar to that in Sydney, though 
in Melbourne the increase over pre-war prices was greater, and in Brisbane 
and Adelaide the maximum was reached a few months earlier. In Perth, 
the rise over pre-war level was not so great as in the other cities ; the highest 
level was reached in July, 1920, then it declined, but before the end of the 
year a rise occurred, and in the four months January to April, 1921, the 
prices were almost as high as in July, i920. In the latter part of 1921 there 
was a marked fall, but in 1922 the upward tendency became apparent again. 
In New Zealand, also, the movement at first was uncertain, as, although 
retail prices in November, 1920, showed a slight reduction, in December 
they increased, only to fall again in January, 1921. Subsequently there 
was a decline in each month until April, 1922, when tle index number was 
44 per cent. above the July, 1914, level. 


Elsewhere in the Empire the movement was downward. For example, in 
the United Kingdom retail food prices did not weaken until December ; in 
November they had reached a point 191 per cent. higher than in July, 
1914; and, even after a steady decline during four months, they were still 
118 per cent. higher in June, 1921. Then a slight rise occurred, but it was 
followed by a steady fall, and in April, 1922, they were 73 per cent. higher 
than in July, 1914. In Canada retail prices began to fallin July, 1920, 
when they were 127 per cent. higher than in July, 1914, and continued to 
decline until in June, 1922, they were 48 per cent. above that level. A 
rise occurred during July and August when the downward movement recom- 
menced, and in April, 1922, prices were 38 per cent. above pre-war level. 
In South Africa the decline commenced in October, 1920, and in March, 
1922, retail prices had fallen to a point 19 per cent. above the July, 
1914, level. 


As regards other countries, in the United States prices, after being 
stationary in July, 1921, at a point 115 per cent. above the July, 1914, 
level, declined persistently until in March, 1922, they were only 36 per cent. 
higher than in July, 1914. In Paris no reduction was apparent until 
after November, 1920, when prices were 326 per cent. higher than in July, 
1914; in eight months there was a fall toa level in July, 1921, 206 per 
cent. above that of July, 1914. Prices rose in the succeeding three months, 
then declined slowly, and in April, 1922, the index number was about the 
same as in July of the previous year. In Sweden retail prices were at their 
highest— 239 per cent. above July, 1914—in January, 1919, and then fell 
steadily until in March, 1922, they were 85 points above the July, 1914, 
level. In Italy (Rome), prices continued to rise throughout 1920; and, 
although there was a slight fall in January, 1921, there was a further 
increase, and in April, 1921, they were 382 per cent. above the July, 1914, 
level. A sharp decline in the succeeding three months was followed by 
another rise, and in February, 1922, they were 363 per cent. above pre-war 
level. Information relating to the movement of priges in Germany during 
the war period is not available. After the war food prices were nearly 
eleven times as high as in July, 1914. They remained at this level until 
June, 1921, when a rapid rise commenced, and the index number rose by 
174 per cent. in ten months, so that in March, 1922, it was over thirty times 
greater than before the war. 
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Retail Price Index Numbers—-1901 to 1921. 


In the 1920 issue of the “Year Book,” retail price index numbers from 
1864 to 1920 are published, with a“brief review of industrial conditions 
during the period ; the following table shows the index numbers of food and 


groceries, and of rent, and of food and rent combined in each year since 
1901 :— 


Amount required 
Index Numbers (1911=1000.)* ; in each period to 
i purchase the same 
Year, DOD oe ee Oe ae ters wna 
Food [ Rent Food and Rent have cost, on the 
and Groceries. | ent, Combined. average, 20s. in 1911. 
— hl Lo 7 
s. d, 
Ol eel 896 739 | gag 170 
{ 
1902... ae 1033 784 | 921 18 5 
; i 
1908 eee 1020 | "84 14 | 18 3 
i \ | 
WE ee 902 | 794 | 854 | 17 1 
i t i { 
1005: ae - a Sal 970 | sl4 900 18 0 
1906. . ‘ 967 | si9 | 901 | 18 0 
| 
1907 936 | 838 s2 | 719 
: 
VOOR Ga ga! cael 1035 S48 951 | 19 0 
1909 ae 1015 | sis 954 | 19 1 
' i 
1910 2. ; 99k | 907 | 93 | 9} 
i | 
19ll_ 1000 1000 | 1000 20 0 
j i : 
1912 ; 142 | 1083 1116 22 4 
19138. 1084} a7 | 2 | 22 3 
H | i 
14. 1138 | 1177 1155 23 1 
1915 ‘ ah 377s Wis | 1260 25 2 
16 eee 1503 ang | 1328 | 2607 
} { 
OT! iy re 1550 1118 1356 | 27 «1 
1918. i 1560 1147 B75 | 27 6 
1919 on. eae 1768 1181 1502 30 0 
WOR: ae. Ker’ Gul 2121 1299 | 1752 35 0 
| 
WA a 1899 1353 1654 | 331 


Prices of food are affected largely by seasonal conditions, but, even before 
the war, the trend of prices was generally upwards, and when a warked rise 
occurred as a result of a bad season, ¢.g., in 1902 and in 1908, prices did not 
fall to the former level with the return of good seasons. This rise in prices 
was a world-wide movement which cannot be ascribed to local causes. 
Rents also rose steadily during the period of prosperity which preceded the 
war. In 1914 and subsequent years, drought, enlistments, and disorganisa- 
tion due to the war steadily reduced the productive activity of the 
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population. Prices rose abnormally on account of a strong demand for raw 
materials oversea, and of a scarcity of manufactured goods. Unseasonable 
conditions existed from 1918 to June, 1920, and the year 1920 marked the 
beginning of a general process of deflation. In 1921 a favourable season 
was experienced and the wheat harvest was marketed at a high price, but 
the effects of world-wide commercial and industrial depression were apparent, 
causing unemployment in many industries. A drop occurred in the prices 
of food and groceries, and the index number declined by 10 per cent., rents. 
continued to rise, and the cost of food and rent combined was 6 per cent. 
lower than in the previous year. 


Cost or Livine. 


For the purpose of measuring the extent of variations in the cost of living 
it ig usual to distribute the expenditure of a family into five main classes, viz.,. 
food and groceries, rent, fuel and light, clothing, and miscellaneous items. 
Having ascertained the rise or fall in respect of each class it is important to 
determine with reasonable accuracy the weight to be assigned to each group 
for the purpose of calculating the increase or decrease in the general cost of 
living. The weight varies in accordance with the amount of income, the 
expenditure on the primal necessities of food and shelt+r being propor- 
tionately greater when the income is small. As however, the question of 
the cost of living is studied largely in relation to wages, and the standard of 
living, in respect of persons of moderate means, it is customary to consider 
the ratio of the component groups of expenditure on a basis of the wage of 
an unskilled worker. 


In New South Wales the standard is based on the living wage determina- 
tions of the Board of Trade, which are discussed in detail in the chapter 
“Employment and Production,’ and need not be repeated here. It is 
interesting to compare the distribution of the expenditure of a worker’s 
family, according to this official standard, with the standards adopted in 
other countries. 


| | 
tut Sydney United States. | eer 
; Sydney Living | gost of Living | Cost of Living | Canada, 1918 , United 
a) he irra (Basic Wage Inquiry (Natio- | (based on pre- feeme a 
. Oct. 1919. | Conmission, | nal Conference| war Budget). war standard) 
se Nor., 1920). Board), 1919. 5 
i — ' 
| 
| 
! per cent. | per cent. | per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Food and Groceries’ 41 40 43 39 60: 
Rent Wy, | 20 19 18 14 16 
; ; | | 
Fuel and Light ...! 4. | 4 . 6 | 9 8: 
i | | 
i H I 
Clothing | 18 23 13 19 12° 
: | 
Miscellaneous er | cnr ee | 20 | WW | 4. 
| | | 
i | , 
| i i 
-_ i 
| | 
Yotal ... ent 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 
| 
f J 
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An ana!ysis of the expenditure of a worker’s family, representing the , 


average obtained from pre-war budgets in several countries, was published in | 


previous issues of this Year Book, the percentages being as follows :—Food 
and groceries 46, rent 25, fuel and light 5, clothing 13, and miscellaneous 11. 
In comparison with this standard, the Sydney living wage of 1919 shows 
much higher. proportions of expe: nditure on clothing and miscellancous items, 
viz., 18-and 17 per cent. The percentages in respect of the other groups 
were much lower, particularly rent, which declined from 25 per cent. ‘to 
20. per cent, The proportions allotted to the groups, food, rent, and 
fuel in the Sydney cost of living as standardised by the Commonwealth 
Basic Wage Commission in 1920 are similar to those of the Sydney living 
wage, but the proportion is higher for clothing and lower for miscellaneous 
items. 


The analysis of expenditure in the United States relates to wage-earners 
in average American communities, and was determined from the results of 


government and other investigations for the purpose of a cost of living 


survey, conducted by the National Industrial Conference Board. It is 
comparable with the analysis of the Sydney living wage. The expenditure 
on food and rent represented 61 per cent. of the total in each case, but the 
proportions were lower in Sydney for fuel and for miscellaneous items, and 


higher for clothing. The proportions of expenditure in Canada _ were. 


determined from studies made regarding family expenditure, a budget being 
planned on the basis of a family living on the average civil service salary 
(approximately 1,000 dollars) in 1909. On account of the cold climate a 
relatively high expenditure on fuel and clothing is necessary in order to 
maintain a fair standard of comfort. 


The proportions of expenditure in the United Kingdom relate to a 
worker's family ; they are based on a pre-war standard, and are used by the 
Department of Labour in calculating the increase in the cost of living in the 
United Kingdom. The weight assigned to food was taken from budgets 


collected in 1904, to rent from data obtained in 1912, and to clothing from’ 


pre-war investigation. The analysis bears little resemblance to the other 
standards. Food expenditure absorbs the high proportion of 60 per cent. of 
the worker’s income, but miscellaneous expenditure represents only 4 per 
cent. : 


Change in Regimen. 

Statistics relating to house rents and to the prices and consumption of the 
principal articles of diet are collected regularly, so that reliable estimates 
may be made in regard to the cost of food and rent, on which, in the case of 
&@ wage-earner, approximately 60 per cent. of the family income is spent. 
The index numbers on page 534 show the variation in the retail prices of food 
on the basis of a fixed regimen, but the following statement of the weekly 
bill of a family of five persons for the principal food commodities in 1914 
and in 1921 demonstrates the effect of the variations in prices in relation to 
the quantities actually consumed. 


Fruit and vegetables, except potatoes, have been excluded on account of 
the impossibility of obtaining prices which would be properly comparable, 
principally owing to seasonal variations and to the ditliculty of espiaine 
the consumption. 


Except in the case of flour and sugar, where allowance has been made for 
the quautities included in bread, jam, etc., the quantities are based upon the 
consumption per head in 1921, as shown on the tirst page of this chapter, and 
the corresponding figures for 1914. In computing the consumption per head 
no consideration was given to the age and sex disiribution of the population, 
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therefore it is assumed that each member of the family—a man, his wife and 
three children—consumed, on the average, equal quantities of food. 


1914, 1921. 
Article. Unit 0F, aes e 
Senne" congumsp-) Aperage | Weekly |conmump-| Axarage | egly 
; | | da. s. d. | d. js 4 
Beef. eee) UB 128 | 53 | 5 78} 90 | 94 | 7 06 
Mutton... «. za Ib. $1 48 | 3 29! 63 | 81 |] 4 30 
Pork 1. wee Ib. 3 | 10°3 31 2 | 199 | 40 
BaconandHam = ..., Ib. ‘9 | 11-0 99, 8 | 21 | 1 84 
Fish—-Fresh, ete, ...| Ib. | 8 9-5 76; 10 | 160 1 40 
5» Preserved veel Tbe *4 10°5 4:2! ‘3 | 24°0 7-2 
Potatoes use. Hab, bis 14°4 9 | 1 1) 101 | 12 | 1 O71 
Flour... 00. oe! Tb, 4:0 14 56) 40 | 29 11°6 
Bread .. a. (2b loaf} 100 | 35 | 211 | 95 | 62 | 4109 
Rice bes ee wy Tb. s 30 2:4) D 49 25 
Sago and Tapioca _...)_— Ib. 2 27 zs) 2 3°6 07 
Oatmeal... 4. ee Ib 5 | 26 13 3) 4:0 2-0 
Sugar... wey |g | 7 | dae} 660 | 667 | 2102 
Jam is eas «| Ib. 16 50 8S | 12 10°0 1 0-0 
Butter ... toe es! Ib. 2-9 14-2 8 52 2-7 24-7 5 67 
Cheese 1 ae eT, 3 | 106 | 32) 3 | 15°9 4:8 
-Milk—Fresh .., qt. 17 53 3 48 75 3-2 5 15 
Toe he: ae ge, “by 7 | 158 111 8 | 927 | 1 62 
‘Coffee .., see ref 0% | 18 ll 14 10 16 16 
Total...) we foe (QHD, we | 89-17 


The weekly expenditure on the commodities enumerated rose from 25s. 
114d.in 1914 to 39s. 13d. in 1921—an increase of 51 percent. In spite of the 
lower rate of consumption the meat bill increased from 9s. 113d. to 13s. 33d., 
while the expenditure on milk and butter rose from 6s. 10d. to 10s. 84d. 

Taking rent into consideration—the average being 20s. in 1914 and 238s. 
‘in 1921—the total weekly expenditure was 45s. 114d. as compared with 
62s. if#d., andthe increase per week during the period amounted to 16s. 24d., 
which represents 35 per cent. 

The price level of food in 1921, computed on the same basis as the index 
numbers shown in the table on page 537, is found to be 67 per cent. higher 
than in 1914, and of food and rent combined 43 per cent. higher; the 
differences from the increases quoted above, viz. 51 and 35 per cent. 
respectively, are due to the fact that in computing the price levels the 
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regimen was assumed to be constant. In other words it may be said that 
the increases in food prices and rent would have increased the average 
household expenditure on food and rent by 43 per cent. between 1914 and 
1921, if that household had purchased the same quantities of the commodities 
in each year, whereas, owing to decreased quantities being consumed in the 
later year, the actual increase in expenditure was 35 per cent. 


Cost of Clothing. 


The measurement of changes in the cost of clothing presents such grezt 
difficulty that this group is frequently omitted from official investigations and 
it is usual to assume that the measurement of tle groups, food and shelter, 
indicates with a reasonable degree of accuracy the variations in the general 
cost of living. ‘The chief difficulty in regard to the clothing group lies in the 
determination of standards owing to the vast range of articles of clothing, 
numerous grades of quality, and rapid changes in fashion and design. The 
group is, however, of such importance that an effort was made in 1921 to 
collect particulars to show the movement of the prices of clothing since the 
beginning of the war period. With this object in viewa request was made to a 
number of large retail firms in Sydney for the necessary information. Tt was. 
recognised that compliance with the request would entail a fairly consider- 
able amount of labour, but in view of the importance attached to the 
question of changes in the cost of living it was hoped that a generous 
response would be made, and it is gratifying to record that nine large retail 
houses, transacting a considerable volume of business in different classes of 
the trade, consented to supply the details. 

The lists sent to the firms included 42 of the principal articles of clothing 
for a man, woman, school boy, school girl, and a young child (not an 
infant in arms); also fourteen items of piece goods, sewing cotton and 
knitting wool. The firms were asked to quote the price as in January and in 
July of each year of each item of the quality usually purchased by persons of 
moderate means, as it was not considered practicable to attempt to collect 
data concerning articles of the same quality nor even of the same material, 

Having obtained data in relation to prices the next step was to combine 
the quotations so as to form a price-index which would indicate the general 
trend of the cost of all articles of clothing. ‘The system, used in the case of 
food prices, of ascertaining an average of the quotations for each article and 
applying to the averages a weight in accordance with the quantity consumed, 
was not practicable. Various other methods were investigated, but the 
results were not satisfactory, and finally it was decided to compile from the 
quotations of each firm budgets representing annual replacements for a man, 
a woman, and for each child. The replacements of the various articles were 
approximately the same as those in the indicator list used by the Australian 
Basic Wage Commission in 1920, The weight given to each article was not 
varied ; the durableness of articles of clothing depends to a large extent upon 
the quality of the goods, and cheaper grades have relatively a much shorter 
life than those of better quality, but the people who purchase clothing of the 
best quality usually discard them while in a better state of preservation than 
those who must economise. An average was taken of the January and July 
budgets for each unit of the family to obtam an average for each year ; the 
averages were added to obtain an annual expenditure for a family, and the 
aggregates were used as the basis of the following index numbers, which were 
rounded-off and related to 1914 =100. 


Year. Index Number. Year. Index Number, 
1914... one ..- LOO 1918... ‘e's .. 160 
1915... ace .. 110 1919... wee .. 190 
1916... ae wa 120 1920... se we «215 


1917... sey «» 140 1921... see -. 200 
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The index numbers show that the cost of clothing rose by about 10 per cent. 
suring 1915 and 1916, and the rate of increase was more rapid in the 
following years until 1920, when the index number was 115 per cent, higher 
than in 1914; in 1921 there was a decline which brought the prices back to 
a level just double the prices in 1914. 


The method of taking as a basis of a price index the predominant price 
paid at various dates by a certain section of the people viz.: those with 
moderate incomes does not preserve an identity of standard but involves to 
some extent changes in quality. In norma] times the standard of clothing 
used by any section of the community, ¢.g. unskilled workers, changes very 
slowly and would not vary appreciably within eight years. The period 
under review however was characterised by violent changes, social and 
economic, which were reflected in every phase of national life. In the 
earlier years of the war prices of food rose much more rapidly than wages, 
thus necessitating economy, which would natnrally be reflected in the 
matter of clothing more readily than in the food group. Subsequently an 
expansion of the currency, heavy Government expenditure and an improve- 
ment in the return from primary production, created an atmosphere of 
artificial prosperity, and as wages increased it is reasonable to suppose that 
a higher standard of clothing became general amongst the majority of the 
population. In 1920 it became apparent that prices had reached a 
maximum, and consumers began to restrict their purchases in expectation of 
a decline. Generally conditions became more or less unsettled and the 
. outlook uncertain ; rates of wages did not fall immediately, but unemploy- 
meént tended to decrease actual earnings. Some important industries entered 
upon a period of stagnation or retardation, though others had a more 
favourable experience e.y., the agricultural industry yielded an exceptionally 
high return in 1920-21. 


Cost of Fuel and Miscellaneous Expenses. 

Substantial increases have occurred in the cost of fuel and light. Kerosene, 
which is included in the list of food and groceries shown above, has more 
than doubled in price since 1914; gas for household purposes increased from 
3s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet in July, 1914, to 5s. 9d. in November, 1920, 
‘The variations in the price of gas in the metropolitan district were as 
follows :—1914 (September). 3s. 10d. per 1,000 cubic feet ; 1917 (March), 
4s. 1dd.; 1918 (September), 4s. 5d.; 1919 (January), 4s. 4a., (August), 4s, 
$d.; 1920 (January), 5s. 1d., (November), 5s. 9d. Coal was nearly 75 per 
vent. dearer in 1921, having risen from 24s. 6d. per ton to 42s. 10d. ; and it 
was 43s. Td. in 1922. Firewood had increased from 24s. per ton to 37s. 6d. 
in’ 1921, or by about 56 per cent.; in the following year the price was 42s, 


Almost all the items of miscellaneous expenditure have increased in price ; 
for instance, fares by train, tram, and ferry, which are an important factor. 
General increases amounting to 66 per cent. have been made in railway fares, 
viz., 10 per cent. in August, 1917; 74 per cent. in November, 1918; 15 
to 20 per cent. in January, 1920; and 16% per cent. in November, 1920. 
Tram fares up to 3lst March, 1914, were charged at the rate of id. per 
section, but or lst April following the fare for the second section was 
increased to 14d., the fares for two or more sections remaining unchanged. 
- On 8th August, 1917, the fare for a single section was increased from 1d. to 
13d.; on lst November, 1918, the fare for two sections was increased from 
2d. to 24d.; on Ist January, 1920, the fare for two sections was increased 
from 24d. to 3d.,.and for three sections from 3d. to 34d.; and on 
6th November, 1920, the fares were fixed at the following rates :—One 
section, 2d., two sections, 3d.; three sections, 4d.; four sections, 5d.; five 
and six sections, 6d: Further particulars relating to tram fares will be 
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found in the part of this work dealing with “ Railways and Tramways.” 
Increases have been made also in the fares charged on the majority of 
Sydney Harbour ferry routes. For instance, the monthly season tickesé 
rates, Circular Quay to Milson’s Point, were increased as follows :—For men 
from 4s. 9d. in July, 1914, to 5s 3d. in January, 1917, to 6s. 6d. in July, 
1919, and to &s. in August, 1921; and for women on the same dates from 
3s. 6d. to 4s., 5s 3d. and 6s. 9d. ; ; the single fares were raised from 1d. to 
13d. in September, 1917, and "to 2d. in April, 1921. Corresponding 
increases were made in respect to other rates, except to Manly where the 
season ticket rates remained unaltered, until January, 1922, though the 
single fares were raised trom 4d. to 5d. in January, 1920, and. to @d. in 
January, 1921. The prices of the morning daily papers were increased from 
1d. to idd. on Ist September, 1919, and from 13d. to 2d. on 10th May, 1920 ; 
and those of the evening papers from Id. to ifd. on 2nd February, 1920. 
The prices of both morning and evening papers: were reduced to ld. at the 
beginning of July, 1922 

An additional charge of $d. was imposed on each postal article in 
October, 1918, and further mcrenses were made in October, 1920, when 
letter rates were raised by 4d. per 3oz., and fees for telephone calls, except 
in small country exchanges, were increased by 25 per cent, and increases 
ranging up to 50 per cent. were made in the charges for telegrams. 
Contributions to Friendly Societies amounted on an average to about Is. 3d. 
per week in 1914; a slight increase occurred in 1915 and in 1919, when tle 
average contribution was 1s. 44d. per week ; in 1921 there was a further 
rise of 2d. Subscriptions to trade unions, which range from 6d, to Is. per 

week, have remained constant. 

The retail price of tobacco has increased by over 70 per cent. since 1914. 
The average price of plug tobacco of popniar brand was 103. 4d. per Ib. in. 
1921, as compared with 6s. in 1914. 

Index numbers to represent the variations in the cost of fuel and light 
used by a family of moderate means are shown below; they have been 
calculated by weighting the average prices of coal, firewood, and gas,, in 
accordance with the quantity consumed annually. ‘The index numbers of 
miscellaneous items are approximate only, being based con the items 
enumerated above. Prices in 1914 were taken as a base and called 100. 


ost of Cost of 
Year, Coat of Wisselansous Year. rae of Miscellaneous 
Fuel. Expenses, el. Expenses, 
1914 100 100 1918 120 llu 
1915 102 102 * 1919 130 115 
1916 105 102 1923) 140 140 
1917 115 “105 1921 155 145 


Increases in the cost of fuel and light have been somewhat lower than 
the increases in food prices, and the variations have not so much effect on 
the family expenditure as the proportion which these items represent is 
small, viz, only 4 per cent. Miscellaneous items apparently increased 
slowly until 1920, when they were about 40 per cent. above 1914 prices, and 
a further rise occurred in 1921. 


Changes in the Cost of Living. 


A fair, indication of the changes in the total cost of living may be obtained 
by summarising the index numbers of the cost of the various items discussed 
above, assigning to each group a weight in accordance with the ratio its 
cost bear's to the total family expenditure. Tt is accepted as a general rule 
that until the income reaches a fairly high figure the pr oportion spent on 
clothing rises or falls when the purchasing power of an income increases cr 
decreases, the rule being based on the fact that f.od and shelter are needs 
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which must be satisfied before other wants. It is however subject to 
modification when the movement of prices in the different groups of 
expenditure is not uniform. The weights applied to the index numbers in 
the following table are as follows :—Food and groceries 41, rent 20, 
clothing 20, fuel and light 4, nriscellaneous items 15; they represent an 
approximate mean of the ratios in the official standards of the Sydney living 
wage fixed by the Board of Trade in 1919 and the Sydney cost of living wage 
as determined by the Basic Wage Commission in 1920. It is not claimed that 
the results are an exact measure of the changes, and they are put forth only 
as a rough indication of the movement in the general cos’ of living since 


t914. 


Year, | 00d and | pone, | Clothing. Pe SIM ine aad habe erie er tad 
J H H 
} i { 

1914 100 100 100 100 =| = 100 s"f ae 
1915 121 95 | 110 102 «| 102 about 10 per cent. 
1916 132 95 | 120 | 105 | 302 gee 1B 95 
1917 136 | 95 | 140 15 | 105 | 4, 2 ,, 
1918 137 97 | 160 120 | 110 » 680, 
1919 155 100 | #199 | 130 | 415 » 45 5, 
1920 186 110815 140 | = 140 » 1 4, 
1921 167 | 115 ; 200 155 145 » 60, 

ae , i 


In the years 1915 and 1916 food prices increased more rapidly than the 
cost of any other group, while rents declined ; between 1916 and 1918 there 
was little change in the index number of food prices, but clothing prices 
advanced rapidly ; both these groups reached a maximum in 1920, when 
clothing prices were more than doable the pre-war prices, and food was 
86 per cent higher. In the othe1 groups the variation was not so marked— 
the rise was continuous throughout the period bnt it was slower. On the 
whole the cost of living which rose by about 30 per cent. during the war 
period increased to a greater extent during the two years 1919 and 1920, after 
the armistice was declared. In 1921 there was a drop of akout 5 per cent. 
as compared with ]920. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 


Comptzre information regarding the occupations of the people is obtained 
only at the Census, and statistics relating to the periods between the Census 
dates are restricted to employment in certain primary industries and in 
manufacturing establishments. 


The results of the Census of 1921, in respect of the occupations of the people, 
are not yet available. At the Census taken on 2nd April, 1911, there were 
in New South Wales 718,820 breadwinners and 916,211 dependents, classified 
as follows :— 


Proportion to Total. 


| 
Occupations, | Males. Females, Total. f 3 
| Males. Females.| Total. 
| 
Breadwinners— | per cent.) per cent.| per cent. 
Professional ... ste 86,763 19,377 | 56,140 4°34 | 2:46 | 3°44 
Domestic me sa ..) 18,898 | 54,483; 73,381 2:23: 691; 4°49 
Commercial ... aah wei 88,208 | 18,112 | 106,320 | 10°42 2°30; 6°50 
Transport and Communica-| 60,367 | 1,597 61,964 713 “20 3°79 
tion. 
Industrial... wee «| 171,921 36,093 208,014 | 20°31 4°58 | 12°72 
| 
Primary Producers— ‘ | 
Agricultural... wa 77,599 1,636 79,235 917 | ‘21 4°85 
Pastoral ... we we} 45,194 579 45,773 5°34 ‘OT 2°80 
Dairying she wel 24,530 2,687 | 27,217 2°90 B84 166 
Mining ... we we 89,551 23 | 39,574 4°67 00 | 2:42 
Others ... Me ol 12,269 25 | 12,294 | 1°45 “00 “T5 
Independent ... a's oe | 5,507 3,401 8,908 “65 43 54 
=; — holes labs seh a 20 
Total Breadwinners ..., 580,807 | 138,013 | 718,820 | 68°61 | 17°50 | 43°96 
Dependents oe oe ...| 265,731 | 650,480 | 916,211 | 31°39 | §2°50 | 56°04 
Not stated ... ot ae | 11,160 543 11,7038 oa ars ba 


Total... ..  v..| 857,698 


789,036 |1,646,734 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
i 


For details regarding occupations and ages’ of breadwinners at the Census 
of 1911, readers are referred to the 1915 issue of the Year Book. 


Information regarding the number of persons employed permanently 
in the principal industries of the State is collected annually. In the manu- 
facturing industry employees in establishments with fewer than four persons. 
are not included unless machinery is used in the factory. In the rural indts- 
tries the number of persons employed regularly on rural holdings is recorded, 
including the occupiers or managers and those members of their families. 
who work constantly on a holding, but temporary hands engaged for harvest- 
ing, shearing, etc., are omitted, 


Considerable difficulty is experienced in obtaining statistics of the number 
of rural employecs. In 1920 it was decided to exclude from the returns 
relating to the rural industries, particulars of a number of small holdings used 


“ 
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primarily for residential purposes, with a little cultivated land and a few 
live stock. As a result a large number of persons, included previously, were 
excluded from the returns for 1920 and 1921, and the figures for these years 
are not comparable with those of earlier years. Nor are the figures for the 
last two years strictly comparakle with ene another becanse the change in 
method of collection did not become fully operative until 1921. 


Another difficulty arises from the fact that there is a tendency to return 
as engaged in rural vccupations a number of women and girls who are only 
partly so employed, in conjutiction with, or in addition to, their usual domestic 
duties. ‘The annual returns collected from the landholders in 1911 showed 
an excess over the Census figures for that year of more than 20,000 women 
workers, viz., in agriculture an excess of 4,000, and in dairying 16,000; it 
is evident, therefore, that they included a large number of women who were 
classified as dependents in the Census returns. 


In 1920 the collectors were instructed to watch this matter particularly, 
and to exclude women engaged primarily in home duties; as a result, the 
returns showed a decrease, as compared with 1919, of 10;882 women made up 
as follows :—In agriculture, 4,192; dairying, 4,482; and pastoral, 2,208. 
The number engaged in agriculture was lower than at the Census of 1911, but 
the number in the dairying industry was greater by 10,000, so that apparently 
it is gtill overstated. 


In the following statement the quotations for 1916 and subsequent years 
relate to the twelve months ended 30th June, except those for mining, which 
are for the calendar year, and the figures relating to agriculture include 
poultry, pig, and bee farmers :— 


Mining. 


| Agricultural. Dairying. Pastoral, |__ = Manufacturing. 
‘Year. : ; ——| Meta, | Coal and , 
; : i : z Shale. 


i 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. {| Males. |Females, 
I. 


1901 | 60,813 | 4,798 | 14,865 14,315 28,118 | 24,200 12,415 | 54,556 | 11,674 


11906 63,448 | 5,71 


an 


21,476 | 15,626 ; 32,598 | 27,347 | 15,199 | 59,979 | 17,843 


5,782 | 27,488 | 19,422 ' 48,387 | 19,360 | 17,657 | 82,083 | 26,541 


=e 
© 
— 
a 
& 
ie) 
Cc 
io) 


1913 61,525 | 6,950 | 25,961 | 18,478 | 40,543 | 19,914 | 18,966 | 93,036 | 27,364 
4916 39,256 | 8,743 | 21,979 | 15,404 | 38,042 | 14,412 | 16,892 | 87,724 ) 28,677 


1917 | 85,122 | 9,433 | 29,368 | 16,644 | 38,607 | 15,479 | 17,338 88,910 | 29,087 
| | | | 
1918 | 50,490} 8,161 | 21,071 | 15,933 i 43,793*, 16,727 | 16,926 | 90,025 | 30,529 


1919 45,528 | 5,353 | 24,561 | 17,160 | 46,899*) 14,28] | 18,178 | 96,884 | 30,707 


1920 48,942 | 1,161 | 24,685 | 12,678 | 54,149*! 9,198 | 19,965 (109,836 | 34,618 


1921 50,162 1,509 | 26,648 13,176 | 44,788*| 8,486 | 21,265 |112,187 | 32,824 


i ‘ 
} * 1 


* Includes 2,805 females in 1918, 3,075 in 1919, 867 in 1920, and 1,022 in 1921. 


The manufacturing industry has shown the greatest increase in the number 
of employees, particularly in regard to female employees, who increased 
threefold between 1901 and 1920, while the number of males was doubled. 
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In 1921 the number of males showed a further increase, but there was a decline 
in the employment of women, mainly in the tailoring and dressmaking estab- 
jishments. The dairying and pastoral industries also have made great 
progress. The figures relating to the number of persons engaged in agri- 
culture and to the number of women engaged in all rural industries are not 
comparable over the whole period owing to a change in the basis of collection 
a8 explained above. 


The persons recorded in 1921 as engaged in the agricultural, dairying, and 
pastoral industries numbered 136,283, viz., 120,576 males and 15,707 females; 
of this number 66,785 men and 2,292 women were classed as working pro- 
prietors; 16,319 men and 10,952 women as relatives constantly employed 
but not receiving wages; and 37,472 men and 2,463 women as employees, 
including managers and relatives working for wages. 


In the mining industry the number of coal and shale miners rose from 
12,415 in 1901 to 17,657 in 1911, but there was not much progress during the 
Six succeeding years; in 1921 the number was 21,265, the highest on record. 
Metal mining, and particularly gold mining, has declined steadily; in 1921 
the number of gold miners was only 1,516, as compared with 17,958 in 1900; 
the marked decrease in metal mincts since 1919 was the result cf industrial 
dislocation in the Broken Hill district. 


The decline in employment generally between 1913 and 1919 was due to 
the combined effects of the war and drought. 


Grouping the figures shown above in Primary and Secondary Industries, 
the following results are obtained :— 


Year, Primary. | Secondary— - All pia 

Rural, Mining. Total. alee has - Males. | Females. Total. 
1901 122,909 | 36,615 | 159,524 66,230 194,967 | 30,787 | 225,754 
1906 138,863 | 42,546 | 181,469 | 77,822 220,947 | 39,184 | 259,231 
J91t | 154,378 | 37,017 | 191,395 | 108,624 248,274 | 51,745 | 366,019 
1918 | 158,457 | 38,880 | 192,337 | 120,400 259,945 | 52,792 | 312,737 
1936 | 143,424 | 31,304 | 174,728 | 116,401 | 238,305 | 52,824 | 291,129 
J917 142,169 | 32,817 | 174,986 | 117,997 | 237,819 | 55,164 | 292,983 
1918 139,453 | 33,663 | 173,116 126,584 236,237 | 57,433 | 293.670 
1919 189,501 | 32,459 | 171,960 127,591 243,256 | 56,295 | 299,551 
1920 141,615 | 29,168 | 170,778 | 144,454 265,908 | 49,324 | 315,232 
21 138,283 | 29,701 | 165,984 145,011 | 262,464 | 48,533) | 310,905 


The primary industries form the most important source of the weaith of 
Australia, and the necessity for continuous expansion has been afforded 
practical recognition in numerous schemes formulated by the State with the 
object of encouraging rural settlement. 


Government Enuployees. 

In New South Wales there is a large number of persons employed by the 
State and Commonwealth Governments. In addition to services such 
as education, police, justice, health, lands, works, etc., the State owns the 
railways, tramways, and wharves, and engages in various indusizial enter- 
prises, ¢.g., timber yards and sawmill, trawling, meat supply, dockyards, 
building-stone and metal quarries, electric-power supply, brick and pipe 
works; thus a large number of persons are in constant employ The 
Commvnvwealth services include posts, telegraphs and telephones, evstoms, 
taxation, and defence. 
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The number of employees in New South Wales under the Crown as at 
30th June, 1921, is shown below :— 


| Permanent. Temporary. | Total. 
Services. a 
| Males. | Females. Males. (Females. Males. | Females.| Total. 
State— | 
Public Service Board ..-| 9,448) 5,506; 2,998: 1,379 | 12,446] 6,885] 19,333 


Railways and Tramways ..,| 31,033;  642/17,917: 653 | 48,950] 1,295] 50,245 
Sydney Harbour Trust... 202 | 20) 1,095 | 9 | 1,297 29 1,326 
Water Supply and Sewerage 

—Metropolitan and Hun- 


i | 

ter District va ..| 1,546 | 42] 1,093 | 7| 2,639 49 2,688. 
Water Conservation and 

Irrigation Commission ... 332 | 22| 1,310 48) 1,642 70 1,712 
Metropolitan Meat Davee : 

Board sa nag eet 532 16 532 16 548 
Police ots wee w| 2,741 | 8 36 | 3 | 2,777 11 2,788 
Other ... ies Ste® Meee 515 | 32] 6,028, 152] 6,543 184 6,727 

Total ... ued +++} 45,817 | 6,272 31,009 | 2,267 | 76,826 | 8,539 | 85,365 

Commonwealth— 

Public Service Commissioner; 7,604; 1,064} 1,818 448 | 9,422) 1,512) 10,934 
Department of the Navy ... 141 eed 439 | 9 580 9 589 
Defence Department | 920 | 1 578 185 1,498 186 1,684 
Repatriation Department ..| 207 5 53 321 64 528 117 645 
Total... ee] 8,872) 1,118 j 3,156| 706 | 12,028| 1,824| 12,852 

Grand total _...: 54,689 | 7,390 | 34,165 | 2,973 | $8,854 | 10,363 | 99,217 


{ 
i 


IMMIGRATION IN RELATION TO EMPLOYMENT. 


Power to legislate with regard to immigration and emigration is a func- 
tion of the Federal Parliament. The legislation is contained in the Immi- 
gration Act, 1903-1920, the Pacific Island Labourers Act, 1901-06, the 
Contract Immigrants Act, 1905, and the Emigration Act, 1910. The enact- 
ments relating to immigration define the classes of persons who come under 
the heading of prohibited immigrants, ineluding persons who fail to pass 
prescribed dic tation tests or do not possess the prescribed certificate of 
health, criminals, and persons immoral or otherwise undesirable; and they 
provide for the deportation, within three years of arrival in Australia, of 
criminals and others 


Contract Immigrants. 


The Contract Immigrants Act, 1905, regulates the admission of immi- 
grants under contract to perform manual labour. Contracts must be in 
writing, made by or on behalf of some person named and resident in Aus- 
tralia. They are subject to Ministerial approval, which may be withheld 
if the fulfilment of the contract is likely to be prejudicial to the public wel- 
fare, either as affecting an industrial dispute, or as to the conditions of, 
and standards prevailing in, local industry. Approval may be withheld 
also, if there is insufficient evidence o £ difficulty in obtaining a worker of 
equal skill and ability within the Commonwealth, This latter provision is 
not applicable to contract immigrants who are British subjects, born in the 
United Kingdom or descended from a British subject there born; nor does 
the Act apply to domestic servants and personal attendants accompanying 
their employers. 
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During the nine years, 1908-16, the number of contract immigrants ad- 
mitted to Australia was 916, and of these the contracts of 240 related to New 
South Wales; of the total number, 803 were described as British and 113 as 
non-British. Owing to the incidence cf the war, there were no contract 
immigrants during the vears 1917-19; in 1920 six British workers were 
admitted, of whom two had agreed to work in this State. In 1921 twenty- 
three British workers and two foreigners were admitted, but none of the 
contracts was for work in New South Wales. 


Assisted Immigration. 

State-assisted immigration was inaugurated in New South Wales in the 
vear 1832, and was maintained until 1885, when it was discontinued except 
in respect of members of the family of persons already assisted to immigrate. 
From 1832 to 1901, the State expenditure, exclusive of administration, 
amounted to £3,676,013, and 211,972 persons were assisted, including those 
who settled in Victoria and Queensland before the separation of those colonies 
from New South Wales. After an interval of twenty years, the policy was 
resumed in 1905 by the Government of New South Wales. Provision was 
made for the dissemination, throughout the United Kingdom, of information 
regarding the resources of the State, and for the selection of suitable immi- 
grants, for whoni assisted passages were arranged. Residents of the State 
were allowed to nominate relatives for assisted passages. , 

In 1911 the Commonwealth Government took over the function of adver- 
tising the resources of Australia, with a view to promoting voluntary immi- 
gration from the United Kingdom, Europe, and America, and the State 
continued to select and assist Immigrants who were considered as desirable 
settlers. Upon the outbreak of war the Commonwealth Government sus- 
pended all activities for the encouragement of immigration, and the assistance 
granted by the State authorities became restricted to domestic workers, but 
even this class of immigration had ceased before the end of 1918. 

Upon the revival of State-aided immigration, after the war, it was decided 
in. view of local industrial conditions to grant assistance only to persons 
nominated by residents of the State, and to women for domestic work. 

In April, 1919, the Imperial Government arranged to grant free passages 
to the oversea Dominions for ex-service men and women and their depen- 
dents who could produce evidence that they would be acceptable in the 
Dominions and that provision would be made for them. The Government 
of New South Wales provided for the acceptance, under this scheme, of 
immigrants approved by the Agent-General, preference being given to 
agriculturists, domestic servants, and to persons nominated by residents 
of New South Wales, who accept responsibility for the nominees upon 
arrival. The grants by the Imperial Government to dependents are 
limited to sons and stepsons, who were under 16 years of age on 8th April, 
1919, and to daughters and stepdaughters, who were under 18, but the State 
assists other children and the widowed mothers of approved ex-service 
immigrants. 

On ist March, 1921, the assisted immigration system was reorganised as 
the result of a Federal agreement, by which the Commonwealth Government 
undertakes the control of the oversea organisation for the encouragement 
of immigration and the selection of immigrants, and makes arrangements 
for and contributes towards the cost of their passages to Australia. Each 
State, except Western Australia, which is not a party to the agreement, 
determines the number and class of immigrants which it desires to receive, 
and undertakes the responsibility of caring for the immigrants upon arrival, 
and of settling them on the land or in suitable occupations. 
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Social and economic considerations render it desirable that the primary 
object of immigration should be the settlement of the vast sparsely populated 
rural areas, and this policy is stated specifically in the agreement. Each 
State has agreed to set out in definite terms the arrangements they will bind 
themselves to make, and to provide land and other forms of assistance, such. 
as depots, sustenance and general care of immigrants, employment on public 
works, particularly upon the unification of railway gauges, and conservation. 
and other works in connection with the river Murray. The Commonwealth. 
has agreed to assist, by loans, approved schemes for land settlement and 
public works. The desirableness of promoting a steady influx of 
immigrants for the purpose of land settlement has recently attracted the 
attention of the citizens of New South Wales. A movement called the 
Million Farms Scheme has been inaugurated, and a number of public men 
have undertaken to obtain support for the furtherance of the scheme. 

The following statement shows the expenditure on immigration by State 
grants since 1832, and the number of assisted immigrants who arrived in 
New South Wales. After 1905 the number of immigrants nominated by 
residents of the State and the number selected abroad by the Immigration 
Office are shown separately. 


| Immigrants Assisted. 
Year Expenditure, 
ended exclusive of Total. 
30th June. Adniinistration, Nominated, | Selected, 7 
| | Males, Females. | Total. 
£ 
1832-1901 3,676,013 a sa 104,106 107,866 211,972 
1905-1909 44,925 6,144 2,713 - * 8,857 
1910-1914 | 221,601 32,406 12,444 23,816 21,034 | 44,850: 
1915 24,501 2,399. | 1,109 1,498 2,010 3,508 
1916 13,571 . 888 | 152 3A4 686 1,040 
1917 3,690 526 60 168 418 586. 
1918 1,367 191 1 26 | 166 192 
1919 1,060 : 119 i jee 21 98 119 
1920 | 3,025 873 i 214 527 560 1,087 
192] | 6,847 4,026 560 2,220 2, 366 4,586 


* Information not available. 


The figures for 1920 and 1921 include immigrants to whom the Imperial 
Government granted free passages, viz., 663 during the year ended June, 
1920, and 3,394 in the following year; 2,137 were males and 1,920 were 
females. All were British subjects from the United Kingdom; 3,413 were 
nominated by residents of New South Wales, and 644, including 416 domestic 
servants, were selected immigrants. 

Prior to the war, arrangements existed with various steamship companies 
for passages from the United Kingdom at the rate of £14 per adult, of 
which the State Government paid from £4 to £8; but when accommo- 
dation became available after the war the shipping companies increased 
the cost to £32 8s. per berth, and the Government raised its contribution 
by £4. 

Under the Federal scheme a contribution of £12 is made towards the 
passage of every approved adult immigrant, and of £6 in respect of each 
child between 3 and 12 years of age. 

In the case of persons nominated for assisted passages by relatives in the 
State, reminators are required to lodge the reduced steamer fare, and to 
guarantee that employment awaits nominees, or that adequate provision will 
be made for their maintenance. 
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The following statement shows the distribution of selected immigrants in 
their respective occupational classes in each of the last ten years :— 


j if 
Families ‘Families 


i 
30mm June. | Workers. Servants| Oter vof fore-|| 36th June. Workers soins Gui OF tote 
t 
: | 
1912 | 2,483] 520: 205) 767] 917 | 3 Sli .. | 6 
1913. | 1,672| 549) 3/ 275| 1918 oe Shi! Bede 
1914 | 542| 567) .. | 321) 1919 |... . 
W915 | 497| 477) .. | 135]] 1920 | 86] 102} 1} 25 
1916 | 8| 126) .. | 18] 1921 o4| 398) 6) 62 
‘ 1 


In placing immigrants in suitable employment, the authorities act in 
co-operation with the State Labour Exchanges. 


Any immigrant who settles upon the land as owner, lessee, or labourer,’ 
within a reasonable time of his arrival, may be granted concessions in regard 
to railway fares and freight when travelling to the district in which he settles. 
These concessions may be granted also to nominated immigrants proceeding 
to the homes of their nominators, or travelling to take up farm work or 
domestic service. 


The following statement shows the proportion of British snbjects, im 


comparison with foreign-born, among assisted immigrants, in the period 
1912-1921 :--- 


Immigrants from— 
— as Total, 
Year ie 1 
See ee Other Britist aos ' 
sone United Kingdom, Possessions, Foreign Countries. 7” 
oe | Selected. aa | Selected. Somit | Selected. paral bias Totak. 
| { | , 
1912 8,781 3,958 | 1 ies 99 | #4I7 8,881 | 3,975 | 12,856 
1913 | 10,997 2,482 3 sats 150 17 11,150 | 2,499 | 13,649 
1914 5,197 1,396 | 23 8 164 | 26 5,384 | 1,430 6,814 
1915 | 2,347] 1,087) 9 5 43 17 2,399 | 1,109 | 3,508: 
1916 869 145 7 pee doe 12 7 888 152 1,040 
1917 | 515 60 2 ae tn es 526 60 | 586- 
1918 189 1 ew Per 2 bas 191 1 192 
19)9 118 isa 1 gue eas are 119 ves 119 
1920 86g] 214) 8 a 2)... 'g73| 214 1,087 
1921 4,010 560 16 cass | see hea 4,026 560 4,586: 


There are two private organisations which assist the immigration of boys 
and youths, viz., the Dreadnought Fund Trust and the Dr. Barnardo Homes. 


The Dreadnought Fund was established in 1909 by public subscription to 
defray the cost of building for the Imperial Navy a war vessel of the Dread- 
nought type. On the institution of the Australian Navy it was decided to 
use part of the funds to assist the immigration of lads from 17 to 20 years of 
age, for the purpose of following rural pursuits. The trustees pay part of 
the passage money, and advance a sum sufficient to defray the balance of the 
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cost of bringing the lads to New South Wales: they pay also the fees for a 
course of training at cne of the State farms, Upon ‘completion of the course 
the lads are placed in employment through the agency of the State Labour 
Exchanges, and they repay in instalments the advances made from the 
Fund. Operations under this scheme were suspended during the war period, 
but were resumed recently. In 1921 sixty-three boys were brought to New. 
South Wales. 


The organisation known as Dr. Barnardo Homes works in conjunction with 
an English institution of that name, which arranges passages and pays thie 
passage money to Australia of boys trained in their homes and on farms in 
England. The local organisation places the boys with farmers, where the 
home conditions are found to be satisfactory. A hostel is maintained at 
Five Bock, Sydney, to accommodate them until they go to the country. 
After a probationary period of three months on the farms, the boys are 
apprenticed until they reach the age of 21 years, and the organisation keeps 
constantly in touch with them durme their apprenticeship. From October, 
1921, when the first of these boys were landed in Sydney, to May, 1922, 
ninety Barnardo boys had arrived in New South Wales. 


YTrap~ Untons. 


Legislation to define the legal status of trade unions was not passed in 
New South Wales until 1881; up to that time the unions were subject to 
Imperial Acts, which recognised the right to combine but penalised acts 
done in restraint of trade, aud did not afford protection to the unions’ funds. 
The Trade Union Act of 1881 is still in operation, though it has been amended 
by the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act of 1918. A. trade union is 
defined as “ any combination, whether temporary or permanent, for regu- 
luting the relations betwcen workmen and employers, or between workmen 
and workmen, or between employers and employers, or for imposing restric- 
tive conditions on the conduct of any trade or business, whether such 
combination would or would not, if this Act had not been passed, have been 
deemed to have been an unlawful combination by reason of somie one or 
more of its purposes being in restraint of trade.” 


Members of a trade union are free from hability to criminal prosecution 
for conspiracy or otherwise merely because the purposes of the union are in 
restraint of trade; and the Act declares that unions are not unlawful for 
civil purposes. Provision 1s made for the registration of trade unions, for 
the appointment of trustees in whom the union property is vested, for the 
the constitution of rules, and for the amalgamation or dissolution of regis- 
tered unions. 


By the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act of 1918 it is provided that 
a trade union may use its funds for any lawful purpose authorised by its 
rules. A union may apply its money and property to the furtherance of 
political objects so long as rules are in force providing that such payments 
ure made from a separate fund, to which contribution by members is 
optional. A fund for political objects is not liable for attachment in satis- 
faction of a penalty imposed upon a union. 


The Industrial Arbitration Court may adjudicate upon legal proceedings 
instituted to enforce any of the following agreements, viz., the constitution 
or rules of the trade union; agreements between members concerning the 
conditions on which they shall sell goods, employ or be employed; agree- 
ments made by a union with an employer for the regulation of any business 
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or industry; and agreements between trades unions. The Amending Act 
stipulates that persons qualified by occupation or employment, unless of 
general bad character, may not be excluded from membership of a trade 
union. 


There are two classes of trade unions, viz., unions of employers and 
unions of employees. The great, majority of the registered organisatious 
belong to the latter class, and it is interesting to trace the development of 
unionism amongst the workers in New South Wales. 


Conditions in the early days of settlement did not favour the growth of 
trade unionism, and apparently there was little permunent organisation until 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, though temporary combinations of 
workmen were formed as benefit societies or for the protection of mutual 
trade interests during the twenty years which preceded the discovery of gold. 


The influx of population during the fifties brought to New South Wales 
many artisans who had been members of oversea unious; they obtained 
employment in the simple industries then established and formed uuions on 
the craft basis, which was characteristic of the English unions at that time. 


The majority of the unions were connected with the building industry, in 
which there was a great demand for skilled artisans to provide houses for the 
rapidly increasing population. The standard of living for workmen was 
higher in New South Wales than in the older countries, whence the immi- 
grants came; wages at this period were high, and steady employment 
obtainable readily; therefore the unions directed their activities mainly 
towards the reduction of working hours to eight per day. The operative 
masons gained the reduction after a strike in 1855, but the eight-hour 
movement made very little progress during the period of depression which 
followed the excitement of the gold discoveries. In 1871 four unions in the 
building trade, who had gained the objective, inaugurated the Eight-hour 
celebration, since held annually. Subsequently the 48-hour week became 
the standard in the majority of trades. 


As the gold fever subsided and the gold-seekers began to drift from the 
mining areas to the metropolis and other centzes of population, the unions 
endeavoured to resist reductions in wages, but their efforts were generally 
unsuccessful, owing to widespread unemployment. Industrial conditions 
improved during the prosperous years, 1872 to 1885, and trade unionism 
expanded steadily. Workers in the mining and rural industrics began to 
organise, and the unions turned their attention to matters of wages and 
working conditions; and the employment of large numbers of aliens, especially 
in the furniture and mining industries, excited their determined opposition. 


A central delegate body, the Sydney Trades and Labour Council, was. 
formed in 1871, and a movement towards closer organisation became 
apparent in the federation or amalgamation of groups of unions in the same 
industry und of unions connected with the same craft in different localities ; 
also in the holding of intercolonial trade union congresses. 


After suffering severely in the industrial dislocations of the early nineties, 
the unionists decided that it was necessary for the furtherance of their 
aims to secure direct Parliamentary representation. Their success in this. 

. endeavour was facilitated by the provision made in 1889 for the payment of 
members of the Legislative Assembly. In 1891 a number of pledged sup- 
porters was returned to the Assembly, and since that period political action 
has been a prominent feature in trade-union circles. The political labour 
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leagues, that formulate the policy and sclect the candidates for Partia- 
mentary elections, are distinct from the industrial organisations, and may 
include in their membership persons who are not members of a trade union. 


During the first decade after the Trade Union Act came into operation 141 
unions were registered. the greatest number in one year being 38 in 1890; 
in the following year 21 were registered, Then the effects of industrial unrest 
and the financial crisis became apparent; many of the existing unions collapsed, 
and during the nine years, 1892 to 1900, only 31 new unions were registered, 
The total number registered up to the end of 1900 was 172, including 5 unions 
of employ though in that year only 47 furnished returns to the Ro ogistrar, 
non-compliance w ith the law in this ‘respect indicating, in most cases, that 
the organisation was defunct. 


The introduction of the State system of industrial arbitration in 1901 
brought about a marked revival in trade uiiomsm. The advantages to be 
gained by employees from the arbitration system were restricted to a large 
extent to members of industrial unions registered under the Arbitration 
Act, and such registration, in the case of employees? unions, was granted 
only to trade unions registered under the Trade Union Act of 1881 and to 
branches of trade unions registered or having their principal offices outside 
the State. For this reason the introduction of arbitration led to a rapid 
' increase in the organisation of new unions, and 106 were registered under 
the Trade Union Act during the next three years, 1901-03. 


Upon registration under the Industrial Arbitration Act an industrial 
union becomes a corporate body with perpetue! succession and. power to 
acquire and deal with real and personal property, and obtzins advantages 
not accorded by the Act of 1881, such as the right to institute proceedings 
before industrial magistrates for the recovery of subscriptions from members. 
A clanse in the Act empowering the Industrial Court to grant a measure of 
preference to unionists was an incentive to workpeople to join the unions. 
During the first year the Industrial Arbitration Act was in operation 101 
indnstrial unions of employees, representing nearly 60,000 members, were 
registered, and in 1907 the membership of industrial unions on the register 
had risen to 96,000. 


Under the existing law of the State contained in the Industrial Arbi- 
tration Act of 1912 and its amendments a trade union is still recognised as 
the only basis for the registration of an industrial union of employees. It 
should be clearly understood that an industrial union is the same organisation 
as the trade union, the latter term indicating merely that the union has 
undergone dual registration for the purposes ‘of the administration of the 
Industrial Arbitration Act. Since 1912 the scope cf the State industrial 
system has been widened, with the result that unionism, restricted formerly 
to manual workers, has developed amongst other gruups of employees, who 
have organised for the purposes of arbitration and collective bargaining, 
£.9., school teachers, professional and clerical employees in the public 
services, bank officials, journalists, theatrical employees, and musicians. 


In 1904 legislstion was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament to 
constitute a Federal tribunal for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
dispu ites. One of the declared objects of the Act is to encourage industrial 
isation, and a result has been the strengthening of the bonds of 
common interests between groups of workers in the various States. fome 
of the unions previously on the State registry have become merged into 
federated associations, but unless a union elects to be regulated exclusively 


. 
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by the Federal authority, the branch in New South Wales retains its regis- 
’ tration under the State Act. 

A number of the unions are affiliated with Labour Councils, which have 
been formed in the main industrial centres—Sydney, Newcastle, and 
Broken Hill. Efforts have been made to effect closer organisation, but they 
have not yet been attended with general success. 


Statistics ure not available to show fully the extent to which trade 
uniovisin has developed in New South Wales. Under the Trade Union Act, - 
the unions should furnish annual returns to the Registrar, but in each year a 
number fail to comply with the law. Therefore the figures relating to 
unions of employees shown in the following table are not complete. 


Uni Members. 
Year. a [i a cree | Receipts. | Expenditure. ee 
Employees Males. Females. Total. 
{ 
£ £ £ 
i911 179 145,784 4,743 150,527 | 157,202 146,757 112,494 
1916 202 | 218,609 : 12,941 231,550 | 241,644 249,691 202,950 


i 


1917 218 216,553 15,726 232,279 252,613 289,426 149,783 
1918 209 197,406 15,659 213,065 240,621 235,587 154,774 
1919 199 208,684. 17,052 225,736 276,382 269,056 | 156,018 


1920 197 226,030 | =. 23,210 249,240 355,702 331,438 176,575 


The number. of unions and the membership increased considerably 
between 1911 and 1917; the decline in the following year may be attributed 
to enlistments for war service and to the industrial upheaval in the latter 
part of the year 1917. In the last two years of the period reviewed the 
membership increased again, and in 1920 the number was 66 per cent. above 
the figure in 1911 and 17 per cent. greater than in 1918. 


A striking feature of the comparison is the increase in the number of 
women unionists, which rose from 4,743 in 1911 to 23,210 in 1920—a result 
of the extension of the industrial arbitration Sem The women members 
in 1920 included 6,832 clothing trade employees, 5,425 engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of food, drink, and narcotica, , 2,935 public school 
teachers, and 1,684 shop and warehouse employees. 


The receipts and expenditure of the trade unions are liable to fluctuatious, 
being influenced greatly by the industria] conditions in each year, and the 
amounts are inflated by the inclusion of donations from one trade union to 
another. For instance, in 1920 the Engine-drivers and Firemen’s Union at 
Broken Hill, where a prolonged strike was in progress, received a large 
amount of money from other organisations for purposes of relief. The 
receipts of the union during 1920 amounted to £84,086 and the expenditure 
to £78 ,978, as compared. with £5,516 and £6,055, the respective amounts i 
the previous year. 


The funds include cush and frechold property and such assets as shares 
in Trades Halls aud newspapers; in the case of unions which are branches 
of federated unions the balance of funds at the close of the year is usually 
transferred to the credit of the ceutral executive. 
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The following statement shows the receipts, expenditure, accumulated 
funds, and membership of trade unions of employees, according to industrial 
classification, in the year 1920 :— 


1 


a Monee tay. Be 
_ | F 7 f year. ; as 
Industrial Classification. _[Reoeipts., B*PeD4E | at end of ore deep 33 
: year. | § 2 
Males. |Females.| Total. | ™ 
Unions of Employees— | £ £ £ No. | No. No. | 8. d. 
Building se ee ...{ 28,800} 19,081) 25,076 | 22,231 50 | 22,281; 22 6 
Clothing “| “7966, —-7,160| 9374 | 42368 6,832 | 11,200] 16 9 
Engineering and Metal! ' 
Working... .., 44,862} 40,623) 98,179 | 95,209/ ..._ | 25,222) 92 4 
Food, Drink, and Narcotics! 19,468} 18,588) 9,453 | 16,830} 5,495 | 22,255) 8 6 


Land Transport, exclusive, 


of Railwaysand Tramways) 6,502} 5,622) 4,061 | 7,443)... 7,443; 10 11 
Mining and Smelting .».| 113,603} 105,491} 15,190 | 16,693)... 16,6931 18 2 
Pastoral see ie ..j 41,228} 44,277) 18,762 | 31,409) 351 | 31,760] 11 10 
Printing, Bookbinding, etc.) 7,801 7,282) 12,388 3,479; 982 | 4,4611 55 7 
Railways andTramways ...| 12,925] 11,980! 5,727 | 27,903; 120 | 28,023} 4 1 
Shipping and Sea Transport] 13,708) 13,792) 4,120 | 11,539! 16 | 11,555) 7 2 
Mannfacturing, n.e.i. ...| 17,073} 16,172) 14,254 | 14,705} 1,203 | 15,908! 17 11 
Public Service (including H 

School Teachers) ... ..| 9,485! 6,193} 5,808 | 7,683! 3,209 | 10,882, 10 & 
Miscellaneous— 

Labour Councils and Fed- | 

erations of Employees ...| 1,451; 1,477 266 

Eight-hour Committees ...| 2,261 2,059; 9,775 ue Sse sig ee 

Other Miscellaneous ...| 84,769] 31,691) 14,147 | 36,525) 5,022 | 41,557; 6 10 

Total Unions of Employees.../355,702) 331,438] 176,575 |226,030 | 23,210 '249,240' 14 2 


The strongest unions financially are those connected with the printing and 
bookbinding trades, Next in order of importance, measured by accumulated 
funds per member, are the building and the engineering and metal-working- 
groups. 


Numerically the strongest group is the pastoral, which includes the 
Australian Workers’ Union, with nearly 30,000 members. The number of 
unions having a membership of 1,000 and over is only 62, or 33 per cent. of 
the total. 


The numerical strength of employees’ unions, excluding the Labour 
Councils, Federations, and Hight-hour Committees, is shown in the follow- 
ing statement :— 


Em- | Em- 
Membership, ployees’ | Membership. ployees’ 
Unions, | Unions. 
{ 
| 
Less than 100 ss 35 || «5,000 to 6,000... 4 
100 to 500 We 60) | 6,000 ,, 7,000... 1 
500 ,, 1,000 cet 30 8,000 ,, 9,000 ... 1 
1,000 ,, 1,500...) 17 || 16,000 ,, 11,000... 1 
1,500 ,, 2,000 sis 9 || 11,000 ,, 12,000 ses 1 
2,000 ,, 3,000 ‘oe 12 Over 25,000 1 
3,000 ,, 4,000 as 10 | __— 
4,000 ,, 5,000...) 5 Total =... 187 
I 


Unions of Employers. 
The records of the Registry of Trade Unions show that few unions of 
employers seek registration under the Trade Union Act of 1881, so that 
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the available information concerning them is scanty and does not afford 
any indication of the extent of organisation amongst employers. 


Such unions are usually small compact bodies with adequate funds at 
their disposal to obtain the services of trained experts to undertake the 
work of their organisations in the conduct of collective bargaining, and the 
advocacy of their claims before the industrial tribunals, and for trade and 
political purposes. ‘hey do not require, as in the case of the larger and 
more unwieldy unions of employees, to have the scope of their operations 
rigidly defined by a set of registered rules. 


The unions of employers registered under the Trade Union Act in 1920 
numbered 18. The membership during the year was 3,630, the receipts 
£11,915, and the expenditure £10,386. The funds at the end of the year 
amounted to £5,209. The nnions with the largest membership were— 
Licensed Victuallers, 3,861; Farriers, 1,769; Building Trades, 1,739; and 
Bakers, 1,688. 


Any employer or group of employers with at least 50 employees may 
register as an industrial union under the Industrial Arbitration Act; and 
in April, 1921, there were on the register 126 employers’ unions, including the 
Employers’ Federation, and unions of steamship owners, colliery proprietors, 
pastoralists, merchants, ard nearly all classes of manufacturers. Statistics 
are not available regarding their membership or operations, 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Statistics of unemployment are not collected except at census dates. 
At the census in April, 1911, the unemployed in New South W ales, 1.€., 
persons out of work for more than a week, numbered 16,210 males and 
2,700 females; of these, 15,429 males and 2,668 females were under 65 years 
of age, and represented 4 per cent. of the males and 2-6 pen cent. of the 
females in receipt of wages or salary. The number ascertained ut the census 
of 1921 is not yet availuble. 


Returns relating to the condition of employment amongst various classes 
of workers are supplied to the Departmeiit of Labour ‘and Industry by 
secretaries of trade unions, but the data received cannot be regarded as 
sufficient to indicate the extent of unemployment. Many unions do not 
furnish returns regularly, and a large number, including unions of workers 
following unskilled occupations in which unemployment is most likely. to 
occur, do not supply any information owing to lack of records. 


Though the Australian States have suffered far less than other countries 
in the industrial and economiv disorganisation of the post-war period, evidence 
of unemployment in many industries i in 1921-22 led to conferences between 
representatives of employers and trade unionists te discuss proposals for 
relief. A round-table conference between the parties was held in Sydney 
in February, 1922, under the presidency of the Prime Minsiter, but the 
representatives were unuble to agree, aud the conference ended without 
any practical result. 


Intermittency of Empioyment. 
Apart from unemployment arising from ai over supply of labour, which 
is apparently a permanent condition in regard to unskilled occupations, there 
are many industries in which a considerable loss of working time occurs 
even in normal periods on account of intermittency arising from fluctuations 
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in trade and in the volume of production, or from the seasonal nature of th 
work and other causes. In the manufacturing industry, in-which about. 
145,000 persons are employed, returns show that the average time worked 
in all classes of factories is approximately 114 months per annum; the average 
has remained fairly constant over a period of years, but as the figure relates. 
more particularly to the time during which any manufacturing operations were 
conducted in the establishment, it affords little indication regarding the 
intermittency suffered by the employees. 


In the building trades intermittency is a recognised feature, though a. 
large proportion of these employees are skilled and the reserves of workers 
cannot, under normally favourable conditions, be great. On the other 
hand a system of organisation has not been devised to ensure continuity 
of employment and at the same time a sufficient supply of labour to obviate 
delay in the fulfilment of contracts. 


Coal-mining is an industry in which intermittency is a constant factor, 
and for a number of years the Department of Labour and Industry has 
endeavoured to collect information relating to interruptions to work in the 
principal mines. From these records the following particulars have been 
obtained to show the number of work-days on which the collieries have been 
idle during each year since 1915; mines closed throughout a whole year 
are not included :— 


{ Annual 
j Average 
Particulars. 1915. | 1916. | 1917, | 1818. | 1919. 1920. | 1921. , i 
{ | 
\ | 1921, 
No. of collieries supplying | jo: 
information : 78 17 83 68 68 80 90 78 
Possible working days wei 276 | 278 | 276 | 272 | 278 | 274 | 270 275 
Days worked *... | 197 | 188 | 210 | 213 | 214 | 229 | 227 213 
Working davs lost— | i 
Through disputes «| 20 40 47 6 12 15 15 | 28 
Other causes see | 59 50 19 53 52 30 28 39 
Total one oe 79 90 | 66 59 64 45 43 | 62 
Working days lost, per cent. 
of possible— 
Through disputes we} 72 | 14-4 | 17-0 2-2 44) 5:5 55 8-3 
Other causes Pr «| 21-4 | 18-0 6-9 | 19-5 | 19-2 | 10-9 | 10-4 14-2 
Total see w-| 28-6 | 32-4 | 23-9 | 21-7 | 23-6 | 16-4 | 15-9 i 22-5 


During the period ifs seven years the average number of work days was 
275 per annum, after making allowances for Sundays, pay Saturdays, and 
regular public holidays. The days ou which operations were suspended 
numbered 62 per annum, or 22-5 per cent. of the total work-days ; 23 days, 
or &3 per cent., were lost through industrial disputes, and 39, or 14-2 per 
cent. through other causes. Slackness of trade, owing to restrictions imposed 
on the export of coal, was the cause of considerable loss during the war 
period. 


The total loss of working time involved by the interruptions to work in the 
coal mines is shown below; the figures have been obtained by multiplying 
the number of days on which the collieries were idle by the number of 
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employees affected, and the working days lost have been. classified according 
to the causes of the dislocations :— 


| Days Lost. 
[Pee a oe a Wp i 1917-1921. 
Gases 
ABUSES i ’ 
: | 2 2 Average set 
1917. | 1918. | 1919, 1920. 1921. Averag cent. 


| 

| | per : 
| Annum. | 7 set 
| a 


Industrial disputes..! 788,563 | 92,692 | 238,644 | 307,349 | 355,922 | 356,634 32°3 
Track shortage ..., 24,504, 49,229 | 63,573 | 102,962 | 47,775 | 57,609 | 5-4 
Slackness of trade! ; i i 

and shoriage of; | 


shipping ... vel 468,899 | 660,681 | 827,155 | 345,407 |354,713 | 531,371 48:0 
Mine disabilities,etc.| 11,572 | 12,975 32,772 | 36,851 | 110,296 40,893 | 3°7 
Deaths of employees) 9,191 | 3,213 | 5,916 | 8,659 | 22,171} 9,830 9 
Meetings, extra holi- | 

days ..| 16,079 |} 40,462 8,406 | 12,834 | 25,006 20,557 18 
Other causes | 6,431 | 456 1,950 8,104 3,052 3,999 4 
Not stated ... veal 46,663 | 184,946 94,756 | 38,237 | 60,052 84,931 vids) 

‘Total ve 1,371,902 1,044,654 1,273,172 | 860,403 |978,987 [1,105,824 100 
| 


The number of days lost on account of dislocations in this industry during 
the period of tive years reaches the formidable total of 1,105,824 days per 
annum. Lack of trade or of shipping was responsible for 48 per cent. of the 
loss, and industrial disputes for 32:8 per cent. Apparently trade declined 
steadily during the first three years of the period, witil in 1919 the loss from 
slackness of trade and shortage of shipping was greater than that occasioned 
by industrial disputes in 1917, when industrial unrest was prevalent through- 
out the industries of the State. In 1920 the condition of trade and shipping 
showed a marked improvement, which was maintained throughout 1921, 
and the loss on this account declined by over 50 per cent. 


The industrial upheaval of 1917 was followed by a period which was 
comparatively peaceful, and the loss through industrial disputes dropped 
frou. 788,568 days in that year to 92,692 days in 1918. During the last 
three years, however, the loss through disputes has shown an upward 
tendency; further details relating to this cause will be shown on a later page. 

The number of employees in the coal-mining industry, as shown in au 
earlier table, is about 20,000, but us coal-mining is a fundamental industry, 
variatious in the volume of production have a far-reaching effect on other 
industries and commercial enterprises. 

Relief of Unemployment. 

Measures for the relief of unemployment are undertaken by the State 
Department of Labour and Industry, and are directed mainly towards the 
- organisation of the supply of labour, by means of labour exchanges, and the 
assistance of destitute persons in need of sustenance while seeking employ-- 
ment. 

A few of the trade unions provide for the payment of out-of-work benefits 
to their members, but otherwise there is little insurance against unemploy- 
ment. The State has not instituted any fund for the purpose, and there 
have been no operations under a section of the Industrial Arbitration Act 
which authorises the Government to subsidise from public revenue unem- 
ployment iusurance .funds created by contributions of employers and 
employees. 
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State Labour Exchanges. 


Efforts to relieve unemployment were first made by the Government in: 
1255, when a Casual Labour Board was established. In 1892, during a. 
peried of widespread industrial distress, it was replaced by the Government 
Labour Bureau, where persons in need of employment were registered, and 
casual labour was provided for those in need of immediate relief, In 1900, a 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the question of unemployment, 
and subsequently the Commissioners were placed iti control of the Govern- 
ment Labour Bureau, a casual labour farm, which had heen established at 
Pitt Town, and a labour depot near the city. In 1905, the office adminis- 
tered by the Labour Commissioners was reorganised as a State Labour 
Branch, with a salaried staff under the control of the Public Service Board. 
Since 1912, it has been attached to the Department of Labour and Industry, 
aud the scope of its operations has been extended widely. 

In 1918, arrangements were made to cn-ordinate the activities of the 
labour exchanges and of the office dealing with assisted immigration, so that. 
the State immigration policy might be readily adjusted in accordance with 
local industrial cunditions, while the labour exchanges might be used to 
facilitate the placing of immigrants in suitable employment. 

The State labour e3 <changes are situated in the main industrial ceutres, 
Sydney, Newcastle, and Broken Hill. The central exchange, with separate 
departments for men and for women, is in Sydney, and there is a branch in 
the vicinity of the principal wharves, and another at Balmain. Sub-agencies. 
have been opened in eight suburban centres, and in 188 country towhs. 
The expenses of the exchanges ave borne by the State, fees are not churged, 
and advances by way of loan may be made to enable persons to avail them- 
selves of employment offered. 

The functions of the State labour exchanges are to bring together intend- 
ing employers and persons secking employment, to encourage industrial 
training i in skilled trades, to provide suitable training for vagrant and other 
persons nnsuited for ordinary employment, and to co-operate for these 
purposes with private em ployment agencies. 

In cases where the Department kuows of the existence of an industrial 
dispute, applicants for positions offered by employers concerned in the 
dispute are notified that the dispute has occurred, and they are not prejudiced 
at the exchanges by reason of accepting or rejecting the work offered. Fares 
are not advanced to enable workmen to take vacancies due to a dispute, nor 
to assist strikers to obtain work outside the districts in which they ordinarily 
reside. 

The State exchanges are concerned specially in securing employment for 
men who were engaged i in active war service. The Returned Soldiers and 
Sailors Employment Act provides for preference to returned men; employers 
desiring to obtain employees are required to apply to a State labour exchange 
or to a committee dealing with the repatriation of soldiers and sailors. 

The operations of the State labour exchanges during the lest seven years 
are shown below :— 


Year ended 20th June pera maa rr a i a 
7 1 
1915 24,838 11,842 10,228 
1916 18,996 19,017 13,668 
1917 19,572° 16,771 11,428 
1918 ; 23,140 | 16,261 - 11,679 
1919 22,151 28,937 19,821 
1920 42,634 34,016 27,198 
1921 | 45,888 42,081 36,177 
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State Labour Depot. 


For the relief of unemployed persons seeking temporary shelter and 
assistance the State Labour Depot is maintained at Randwick in proximity 
to the city; a pig, vegetable, and flower farm, and a dairy have been 
established, and destitute men unable to maintain themselves are given 
lodging, food, and a small money allowance in exchange for labour. Com- 
petent tradesmen, if employed at their trade, are paid extra. The period 
of residence must not exceed three months, nor recommence without a 
similar interval. A certain amount of training is given, and whenever 
possible trainees are sent to employment. 


Private Employment Agencies. 

Private employment agencies are subject to supervision by the State 
authorities in terms of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918, 
Such. agencies may be conducted by licensed persons only, and they are 
required to keep registers of persons applying for labour or employment, 
and of engagements made. The scale of fees chargeable is fixed by regulation, 
and if an applicant does not obtain labour or employment within fourteen 
days, the fee must be repaid, less out-of-pocket expenses. Licensees are 
prohibited from sharing fees with employers, and from keeping as lodgers 
persons seeking employment. 


At 30th April, 1922, there were 64 private agencies on the register, viz., 
33 in Sydney, 11 in the suburbs, and 20 in country districts. 


InpustRIAL DisLocaTIONS CONTINGENT UPON DISPUTES. 


Prohibition of Strike or Lock-out. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, repealing previous Acts aimed 
at the repression, and uot at the absolute prohibition, of strikes and lock- 
outs, and substituted a pecuniary penalty for imprisonment. 


The Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act, 1918, repealed the pro- 
visions of the 1912 Act regarding strikes, and established the principle that, 
with certain exceptions, strikes may be recognised as lawful, the following, 
and no others, being illegal :— 


(a) Any strike by employees of the Government or its Departments, or 
of any city, shire, or municipal council, or by employees engaged 
in military or naval contracts. 


(b) Any strike by employees in an industry of which the conditions are 
regulated by award or industrial agreement: Provided that when 
an award has been in operation for at least twelve months a union 
of employees may decide to withdraw from its conditions by a 
majority vote taken at a secret ballot, in which not less than 
two-thirds of the members take part. 


(ec) Any strike which has been commenced prior to the expiry of four- 
teen days’ notice to the Minister. 


When a strike is contemplated or at any time during the currency of a 
strike the Minister may direct that a secret ballot be taken of the members 
of any industrial or trade union, or of any association of employees, in order 
to ascertain whether the majority is or is not in favour of the strike. 


Any trade union whose members are taking part or aiding or abetting an 
illegal strike may be fined £500, and a penalty not exceeding £50, or six 
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months’ imprisonment, may be imposed on any person aiding or instigating 
an illegal strike or obstructing a ballot. Penalties are imposed also for 
picketing in connection with an illegal strike or for inducing persons to 
refrain from handling any commodity during the currency of a strike, : 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act prohibits strikes 
and lock-outs in relation to industrial disputes. The prohibition does not 
apply to anything proved to have been done fur gocd cause independent of 
the dispute, but in case of prosecution the onus of such proof lies on the 
defendant; a prosecution under this section may not be instituted without 
the leave of the President of the Court. Lock-outs and strikes by persons. 
or erganisations affected by awards ot the Commonwealth Court are pro- 
hibited absolutely. The penalty ior lock-out or strike is £1,000. 


Particulars of Dislocations. 


Records relating to industrial dislocations contingent upon disputes in all 
classes of industry are kept by the Department of Labour and Industry. 
The principal sources from which data are obtained are reports by police 
officers, departmental inspectors, and managers of coal-mines, while infor- 
‘mation is obtained also from managers of other industrial establishments, 
and from union secretaries, and from newspapers and trade journals. 


Apparently the provision of machinery under State and Federal legis- 
lation for the adjustment of industrial relations between employers and 
workers has not led to an actual decrease in industrial unrest during the 
past eight years, but generalisation is not possible in view of the abnormal 
conditions which prevailed throughout the period. Apart from the social 
and economic disorganisation due to the war, the persistent rise in prices 
tending to lower the standard of living among wage-earners has been a potent 
cause In promoting discontent. 


In the compilation of the following tables relating to industrial dislocations 
contingent upon. disputes, it should be explained that in counting the number 
of dislocations it is the rule of the Department of Labour to consider that. 
the cessation of work contingent upon any one dispute constitutes only one 
dislocation; for example, if a section of employees in an industry cease work 
and the dispute extends subsequently to other employecs in that industry in 
the same or in other localities, one dislocation is recorded. On the other 
hand, if employees in other industries cease work in sympathy with the 
militant unions, the sympathy strikes are counted as another dislocation, 
that is, one in addition to the original dislocation. 


In the coal-mining industry, when the action of one section of the employees 
has caused a complete cessation of the operations of the mine, the number 
counted is the full complement of the mine; but where a section has ceased 
work and the operations of the mine have continued, only those who ceased 
work have been included as workers involved. 


In calcnlating the working days lost, onlv actual working days, viz., days 
on which work would ordinarily be performed, have been counted, but 
apparently no allowance has been made for intermittency of employment, 
and it has been assumed that if the dispute had not occurred work would 
haye been continucus during the period of its currency. 


The following statement shows, so far as can he ascertained, the number 
of workers involved, and the time lost by industrial dislocations contingent 
upon disputes in each year since 1914. Particulars are shown separately 
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regarding dislocations which originated during the year specified, and those 
which commenced at an earlier date :—- 


Dislocations. Workers Involved. - Working Days Lost during Year. 

Year, | | ; | A 

t anes New. | Total. | Anterior. New, | Total. | Anterior. i New. Total. 
1914 6 | 315! 319! 631 | 75,256 | 75,887! 9,418 | 747,737 757,155 
1915 7 ° 34 321 | 3,716 | 94,346 | 98,062 ; 164,035 | 470,207 634,242" 
1916 5 | B44 | $49 | 5,144 |157,102 | 162,246 | 261,887 | 895,338 | 1,157,225 
1917 5 | 289) 294 | 1,294 | 144,704 | 145,998 18,813 | 2,857,515 | 2,876,328 
1918 1 152 153 | 340 | 38,652 | 38,092 | 4,080 ! 186,344 _ 190,424 
1919 7 306 313 | 1,949 |123,174 | 125,123 | 19. 484 2,118,114 ‘ 2,732,598 
1920 | 9 411 | 420 | 10, 023 151,018 | 161,041 '] ,558,634 |; 741,744 | 2,300,378 
1921 ; 4 555 | 559 | 20,597 | 169,510 | 190,107 227,645 | 438,273 665,918 


The loss of working time was greatest in the year 1917, due to a dispute 
which originated in the Government railway workshops, where the employees 
ceased work as a protest against the introduction of a time-card system. 
The dislocation extended to other transport and the coal-mining industries, 
and to some manufacturing trades until the number of workers involved 
rose to 73,536, and a loss of 2,563,100 days was incurred. In 1919 and 1920 
the principal dislocation was caused by a dispute which commenced at: 
Broken Hill, in May, 1919, with the mine engine-drivers, firemen, etc., and. 
afterwards extended to the miners; the dispute remained unsettled until 
November, 1920; 6,875 workers were involved and 2,706,493 working days 
were lost, viz., 1,241,552 in 1919 and 1,464,941 in 1920. 


A classification of the dislocations according to mining and non-mining 
industries reveals the fact that disputes leading to a suspension of work 
occur more frequently and are more extensive in the mining industry than 
in all other industries combined. The following statement shows the par- 
ticulars in relation to each group of the dislocations which commenced in 
each year from 1914 to'1921; the working days lost have heen assigned to 
the year in which the disloca. tion commenced, and for this reason the figures 
differ from those in the previous table, which show the loss actually occurring 
ee each year. 


Dislocations. | Workers Involved. Working Days Lost. 
Year, jy i : ae 
Non- H ng i Non- per ; Non- e 
iMining, mining.| Total. | Mining. | mining. Total. Mining. mining. | Total, 
t 1 


| 
( f i { | | 
i9l4 220 93 2 | 313 | 56,372 | 18,884 | 75,256 752,294 179, 178 | 911,772 
| ] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


1915 225) 89 314 | 66,211 | 28,135 | 94.346, 576,109 | 142.386 ' 738,495. 
1916 © 209) 135 344 | 129,920 | 27,182 | 157,102 | 649,292 | 258,458» 907,750 
1917 | 185 | 104 289 | 77,147 | 67,557 | 144,704 | 1,184,594 |1,677,001 |! 2,861,595 
1918 : 108 | 46 152 | 39,246 § 205,828 
1919 | 228} 78 306 | 86,778 | 36,396 | 123,174 | 2,958,056 | 713,692 | 3,671,748 


| 
| 
| 8.408 | 33,652 | 104,751 | 101,077 
| 
| 


1920 i | B41 60 411 | 109,464) 41,554 | 151,018 | 316,823 | 652,566 | 969,389: 
53L} 24 | 535 2} 24,228 ae 510 360,652 | 78,354 | 439,006: 


On 6th March, 1920, u dispute commenced in the building trades, in which 
the employees were agitating for a reduction of hours from 48 per week to 44, 
and for the abolition of Saturday work. A complete cessation of building 
operations did not oceur, as the employees worked on five days per week, 
refusing only to work on Saturdays. On Ist May, 1921, the 44-hour week was 
applied throughout the industry by a proclamation which was issued upon 
the recommendation of the Special Court constituted under the Fight Hours 
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Act, and by this means the dispute, in so far as it related to a reduction of 
hours, was brought to a conclusion. However, on 7th May, 1921, the first 
Saturday after the 44-hour week came into operation, the employees per- 
sisted in their refusal to work on Saturdays, and maintained this attitude 
until 27th August, 1921, when they submitted to the employers. The number 
of workers involved in these two dislocations was 18,598, and the loss ot 
working time from 6th March, 1920, to 2nd May, 1921, was 523,979 days, 
and from 7th May to 27th August, 1921, 68,118 days. 


An important dislocation, also a result of a disagreement regarding hours 
of work, eccurred in the shipping group on 17th December, 1920. The 
stewards ceased work upon the refusal of the shipowners to grant an altera- 
tion in their working time from 8 hours within 15 per day to 8 hours within 
13}. The dispute lasted until! 25th February, 1921, and caused a loss of 
81,000 days. - 


The industrial dislocations which commenced during the five years 1917— 
1921 numbered 1,713, the number of workers involved was 627,958, and the 
working time lost in respect of these dislocations amounted to 8,147,566 
days. The records of the previous quinquennium show particulars regard- 
ing 1,282 dislocations in which 410,742 workers were involved and 3,02 0, 759 
working days were lost, but the figures are exclusive of 26 disigeations. of 
which details are not available. Making allowance for this defect, it is 


apparent that there has been an extensive increase in industrial unrest during 
recent years. 


It is difficult to obtain reliable information regarding the cost of industrial 
dislocations, especially during a period of abnormal industrial conditions 
and frequent changes in rates of wages, etc. An estimate of the losses in 
wages in each year since 1908 is shown below, the method adopted being as 
follows :—The working days lost were classified into the fourteen industrial 
groups for which the average rates of wages are shown subsequently in this 
chapter, the days being assigned to the year in which the dislocation com- 
menced; the days lost in respect of each group in each year were then multi- 
plied by the rate of wages which is the mean of the average rate for adult 
males in that group, as at the end of that vear and the end of the previous 
year. 


Working Days Lost. Estimated Loss of Wages. 
Year, a { | 
Mining. Non-mining. Thsertead Mining. | Non-mining. Tatarintoa: 
U i \ i 
| 
Days. Days. Days. £ | £ £ 
1908 130,746 106,683 237,429 59,600 43,000 102,600 
1909 1,969,920 47,047 2,016,967 923,400 17,300 940,700 
1910 61,508 39,262 100.770 29,300 16,200 45,500 
1911 246,875 | 110,346 357,221 120,900 43,800 164,700 
1912 67,869 28,100 95,969 34,700 | 11,700 46,400 
1913 237,577 129,196 366,773 {1 123,700 57,100 180,800 
1914 732,294 179,478 911,772 1 384,500 86,000 470,500 
1915 576,109 162,386 | 738,495 308,500 74,700 383,200 
1916 649,292 258,458 907,750 372,000 133,100 505,100 
1917 1,184,594 1,677,001 2,861,595 | 730,500 879,400 1,609,900 
1918 104,751 . 101,077 205,828 65,900 54,900 120,800 
1919 2,958,056 | 713,692 3,671,748 1,990,600 420,100 2,410,700 
1920 316,823 | 652,566 969,389 252,800 485,100 737,900 
1921 360,652 78,354 439,006 317,100 66,600 383,700 
i 
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_ The above quotations of estimated loss of wages are open to question 
in so far as the records are deficient in regard to the sex and age of the workers 
involved, therefore allowance has not been made for the proportion of women 
and. juveniles ; the proportion is small, however, as the dislocations in 
industries, in which women and juveniles are mainly employed, were rela- 
tively unimportant. Another factor for which allowance cannot be made 
is the extent to which losses in wages during a dislocation were compensated 
by higher rates of pay or increased activity after resumption of werk, e.9., 
in the coal-mining industry, where operations are affected in normal times by 
intermittency due to trade conditions or blocks in the transport system. 


_Information is given in the following table regarding the duration of the 
dislocations which originated during the year 1921 :— 


Workers | Working 


Duration in Days. eat Involved. Days Lost. 
= | | 
| 
Under 1 day see 8 ake 43 | 8,724) 4,922 
| : 
One day as dep aa 5 297 | 86,562 | 86,562 
Over 1 and not exceeding 7...) 184 | 49,573 | 144,754 
7 es ss 14.) 15 | 21,183) 87,776 
ed: ak eh 8B) “ata Beles? 
» 2 " yy BB eae 4 | 492) 12,279 
| 
28 4 Vie: 2 466 | 14,970 
! 
» 85 a » 42...) 1 363 | 13,794 
i 
68 a 1 40 2,720 
82 : 1 | 3 246 
1s ie, ee es ee 1 | 368} 44,896 
Total... | 555 | (169,510 | 439,006 
| 
| 


ee ee oe sotee hy sas 


A very large proportion of the dislocations are of brief duration. The 

umber of workers affected by dislocations lasting one day or less during 
1921 was 95,286, and the loss of working days 91,484. Thus these bricf 
dislocations accounted for approximately 61 per cent. of the total number, 
56 per cent. of the workers involved, and 21 per cent. of the working days 
lost. 


The causes of the disputes which led to dislocations in the mining industries 
and in the non-mining group are classified in the following statement. Dis- 
locations arising from the employment of non-union labour are included 
in the category, ‘“‘employment of persons, ete.’’; but those pertaining to the 
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recognition of a union and the enforcement of union rules are classified under 
the head of “ Trade Unionism.” 


on | i 
Mining. Non-Mining. | All Industries, 
eee § g | Workers} Work- | $2 | Workers; Work- | § |, | Workers | Work- 
ci in- ing days | < E | in- ; ing days | Sea | in- | ing days 
a= volved. lost. | a5 | volved. ‘ lost. | a3 | volved. | lost. 
( i { py | 7 
| \ 
Wages .. «, «.) 108 | 34,500 71,575 5! 1,428 5,834| 113] 35,923! 76,909 
| | 
Hous... | 41 | 10,522 19,118 3! 18,966} 69,181] 44] 29,488] 88,299 
! 4 
Working conditions ../ 192] 48,418 89,635 3: 232 256 | 195 48,650 89,891 
i 
Employment of persons | | } 
or classes of persons .. 89) 21,873 73,429 8; 1,250 2,155 97 22,623 75,584 
‘Trade unionism .. . 19 | 8,120 76,354, 4. ay iis 19 8,120 76,364 
1 
‘Sympathy .. ais ar 13 8,956 7,314) .. ve a i SB 3,956 | 7,314 
Miscellancous ..  ..) 48] 12,770! 16,397 5| 2357, 1,206) 53 | 15,136) 17,608 
Not stated eee ae 5,614; 6,819! .. i” fe 21 5,614 6,319 
ie eis Daas | 
ery ee —| = ales = | 
| 
Total.. a ..| 581 | 145,282 360,141 24 24,228 78,182 | 555 | 169,510 438,273 
In the mining industries disagreements about working conditions caused 
the greatest number of dislocations and involved the greatest loss of working 


time. Next in numerical order were disputes in relation to wages, but they 
did not result in the loss of so much working time as those relating to trade 
unionism or to the employment of persons. In the non-mining group the 
important cause of dissension was the question of hours of work. 


By ins the analysis of the causes of disputes over a period of eight 
years, it is found that in the, mining industries 41 per cent. of the time lost 
was due to disagreement in relation to trade unionism. This subject was the 
point at issue in the strike of the Broken Hill metalliferous mine-workers 
am 1919-20, which involved a loss of over 2,706,000 days. Dislocations 
arising out of the question of hours of work were the cause of 19 per cent. 
of the time lost in the mining industries. In 1914-15 there was a protracted 
dislocation in connection with a claim for the abolition of the afternoon 
shift in the coal-mines, and a number of collieries in the northern district 
were closed. In 1916, when the employees were striving for a reduction of 
hours, there was a general strike in the coal-mines of the State. Disputes 
grouped under the heading of “Sympathy” were responsible for 15-3 per cent. 
of the time lost, and wages stands fourth on the list with 11-3 per cent. 


In non-mining industries, onthe other hand, wages was the subject of 
disputes which were responsible for greater loss than those arising from any 
other cause, viz., 34 per cent. of the total, and sympathetic strikes showed 
the high proportion of 24-2 per cent. The losses through disputes regard- 
ing w orking conditions and sympathy occurred for the most part during the 
big strike of 1917. ‘The question of reduction of hours has been prominent 
amongst the industrial population during the last two years, and the prinicpal 
dislocations relating to this matter are of recent occurrence. 


Taking all classes of industries together, the experience of the last eight 
‘years shows that about one-fourth of the loss of w orking time was incurred 
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through disputes about trade unionism, and about one-fifth was classified 


under each of the heading: 


$ 


wages, hours, and sympathy. 


Working days lost, 1914-1921, Per beat oes 
Cause. : ie isweeeas 
Mining. | Non-mining. | Total. | Mining. ; aie Total 
Days. | Days. | Days. 
Wages... sey _ 773,968 | 1,308,232 | 2,082,200 | 11-3 | 341 | 194 
‘ | 
Hours... 9. vee! 1,308,996 | 704,399 | 2,013,305 | 19-0 | 18-4 | 18:8 
Working conditions ... 397,607 | 718,743 ) 1,116,350 5:8 | 188 | 10-4 
Employment of persons or; j ; | 
classes of persons ... 322,345; 120,691 | 443,086) 47 | 32; 41 
Trade unionism w+ ans] 2,827,464 27,609 | 2,855,073 41-1 “T | 26-7 
| \ ll 
Sympathy... a «1,055,474 + 928,763 | 1,984,237 | 15:3 {| 24-2 i 18-5 
Miscellaneous... ... 168,187 | 23,543 | 191,680/ 24] 6) 18 
Not stated 00. 28,147 | 150 | 28,297 “4 0; 3 
| | 
jieeh ee gered gon eh al mi 
Total ae i 6,882,138 | 3,832,130 |10,714,268 100 | 100 100 
t if 
| | | 


t 


Ot the 555 dislocations which commenced during 1921, 480 were brought 
to a conclusion by direct negotiation between the parties, 6 were settled by 
arbitration, and 69 by other methods. 

The fcllowing statement shows the workers involved and the time lost 
classified according to the results of the dislocations; $9 resulted in resump- 
tion of work with modified conditions, more or less in accordance with the . 
workers’ claims. In 282 no modifications were granted, and the results of 


the remaining 104 cases were not recorded. 


Over 78 per cent. of the workers involved, and 64. per cent. of the time 
lost, were in respect of dislocations in which no modifications were granted. 


Modification. 


1 No Modification. 

ab [Se —| = 
(tons. eee die eee ee Involved. | bal na 
1914 | 120 | 93,822 286,308 | 158 | 40,205 | 613,465 
1915 17k | 51,063 | 306,188 | 136 | 42,355 | 162,441 
: 1916 | 152 | 49,708 | 621,017, 156 | 99,050 | 244,284 
i979 | 19,345} 82,554 | 155 | 118,745 , 2,762,499 
1918; 31 | 7,889) 17,251! . 89 | 29,431 | 151,574 
1919 | 58 | 19,303 | 552,627 214 | 93,229 | 1,493,553 
1920 60 13,004 | 84,567} 271 |103,166.| 191,361 
1921 | 69 | 16,679 | 97,626 | 382 {124,584 | 279,078 


67425—C 
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During the ‘peried of eight 5 veurs reviewed above, 5,898,198 days were lost 
in respect of dislocations in which no modification of conditions was made, 
and the total time lost was three times greater than in respect of dislocations 
by which some modification wes gained. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The term “Industrial Arbitration” is used here in a broad sense to 
embrace all provision made by legislation for the adjustment of industrial 
relations between emplovers and employees, by arbitration, by conciliation, 
or by co-operation of employers and employees. 


In New South Wales an arbitration system has been established under 
the State law, and since 1904 the Commonwealth Parliament has legislated , 
with respect to industrial disputes extending beyond the limits “of one 
State. 


Tue Stare System of IxnpusterAL ARBITRATION. 


The necessity for legislative action to obviate dislocations of industry and 
to regulate the conditions of employment became urgent during the period 
of industrial unrest which followed the curtailment of public ‘and private 
expenditure in 1885, and culminated in the maritime and shearers’ strikes of 
1890. Acts were passed in 1892 and in 1899 with the object of providing 
means for the scttlement of industrial disputes, but they proved ineffective, 
because the parties to a dispute were not compelled to submit their cases to 
arbitration nor, after submission, to abide by the award. The principle of 
voluntary arbit ration was abandoned, therefore, and in 1901 the Industrial 
Arbitration Act was passed to constitute a Court of Arbitration to which the 
submission of trade disputes was compulsory. The jurisdiction of the Court 
extended to all industrial matters arising between employers and employees, 
including wages and working conditions. Provision was made for the regis- 
tration of industrial unions, and for industrial agreements between em- 
ployers and unions; strikes and lock-outs were prohibited. 


This Act expired by effluxion of time in 1908, and was replaced in that 
year by the Industrial Disputes Act, which provided.for the constitution of 
wages boards, as subsidiary tribunals, to determine the conditions in specified 
industries, their awards being subject to revision by the Court. The wages 
boards exercised jurisdiction over a wide range of industrial matters and, 
notwithstanding the title of the Act, their authorit ty was not limited to 
cases in which a dispute had oceurred. 


The Act of 1908 was replaced in 1912 by the Industrial Arbitration Act of 
1912, which is the basis of the existing State legislation, although the system 
has been modified by subsequent amendments. : 


In framing the statute efforts were made to remedy serious defects of the 
machinery established under earlier legislation, viz., delay in the hearing 
and determination of claims, and the overlapping of awards owing to the 
multiplicity of boards. The range of industries and callings for which boards 
might be constituted was defined by schedule, and the boards were arranged 
upon the basis of craft or calling, those relating to allied industries being 
grouped under one chairman. The objective of this arrangement was the 
maintenance of a number of subsidiary arbitration courts, each having 
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power to deal with a group of allied industries, but subject to the general 
control of the Court of Industrial Arbitration, which, in its supreme direc- 
tion, would co-ordinate their work. 


Experience showed, however, that this system failed to remedy defects 
noted above, and the Act was amended in 1916. Briefly, the practical etiects 
of the amending Act were that the wages or industrial boards, as they were 
termed under the 1912 Act, ceased to operate, their functions were trans- 
ferred to the Court, to which additional judges were appointed to expedite 
the determination of industrial matters, and the Court was cmpowered to 
codify awards. The repeal of the schedule defining and classifying the 
industries for which boards might be constituted, removed a restriction 
imposed upon the right of non-schedule industries to obtain an award. 


The Act was amended further in 1918 to provide for the appointment of 
special courts to deal with cases affecting the Crown as employer and those 
relating to the coal-mining industry, and of deputy courts to exercise 
jurisdiction in proclaimed districts. The Board of Trade was established 
and other important amendments were made with the object of encouraging 
mutual co-operation between employers and employees for the adjustment 
of industrial matters, and the provisions for the repression of strikes were 


modified. 


The Amendment Act of 1919 relates mainly to the extension of the arbi- 
tration system to the employees in the public service of the State, and the 
amending Act of 1920 to the living wage declarations of the Board. ‘of Trade. 


The system of compulsory arbitration has been in operation in the State 
for over twenty years, and it has developed to such an extent that practically 
every important branch of industry has heen brought within its scope. 
Throughout this period there was a persistent rise in prices, the upward 
movement being accelerated after the comncnee ment of the war, and it 
reached a maximum towards the end of 1920. When prices were rising 
sharply during the war years, efforts of the industrial tribunals were directed 
towards the maintenance of 2 reasonable standard of living, and employers 
generally were able to meet the increased cost of wages, because conditions 
enabled them to obtain larger profits than in normal times; the spending 
power of the people was augmented by large war expenditure by the 
Government and high export prices for staple products; and, though the 
actual rates cf wages did not rise in the same proportion as the cost of 
living, labour was in demand and there was little unemployment, so that 
employees shared to a large extent in the general prosperity. 


A period of deflation commenced in 1920, with falling prices and lower 
profits from industry, and unemployment began to affect large groups of 
workers. Under these conditions the industrial arbitration system has 
become a subject of widespread criticism by both employers and employees, 
indicating that neither class is satisfied with its results, though apparently 
a definite plan has not been formulated for its amendment or abolition. 


In view of this tendency it will be interesting to trace the development of 
the system since 1901, and the following statement has been prepared to 
show in a concise form the principal changes introduced by legislative 
enactment since that year. The persons named at the head of the columns 
were the Ministers who introduced the respective Arbitration Acts in 
Parliament. 


1. Name of Act. 


2. Nature of Tri- 
bunals. 


3. How Tribunals 
are brought intoj 
existence. 


4, Scope of Acts. 


5. Jurisdiction of 
Tribunals (main 
provisions only). 


6. How trade is 
brought under 
Teview. 


7. President or 
Chairman of 
Tribunal. 


8. Number of H 
members of ‘Tri- ., 
bunal, ‘ 
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Industrial Arbitration, 1901. 


(Mr. B. R. Wise.) 


Court of Arbitration. 


Court constituted by Act. 


EAN ¥ ot é a ' e : 
Tndistrial disputes in any in-| Industries as defined by Sched-! Groups of industries as defined 
dustry, except domestieser- 
vice in 


To determine cases of indu 
including: 
matters relating to work, 
privileges, rights, etc., and 
Wages, hours, sex, age, and 


trial 


other conditions of em-| for piecework and overtime, 
ployment. Court could} number and proportionate 
declare *’common rule’; number of apprentices, to 


binding on all! persons et-| 
gaged in the industry to} 


which 


Dispute ; 
ence to Court by industrial 
union, or (in cases whcre; 
parties or some or one of} 
them not a member of in- 
dnstrial 
Registrar of the Court. 


| Judge 


Couré: 
memb 


disputes, 


it applied. 


eases O14 


union) 


of 


by 


Supreme Cour 
nominated by Governor. 


President and two 


the 


CHANGES IN THE ARBITRATION SYSTEM 


| 
\ 
| 
{ 


Industrial Disputes, 1908 (2). | 
(My. C. G. Wade.) 


i 
i 


Industrial Court. 
Wages or Industrial Boards. | 


Court constituted by Act. 
Boards by Minister on recoin- 


+ mendation of Court. | 
i 


wics of Act to which amend-j 
ments and additions might be; 
made by Parliament. 


xistence of dispute not neces- 
sary for exercise of jurisdic-| 
tion. Boards were authorised! 
to decide all disputes, and to| 
fix minimum wages and rates 


decide claims for preference 
to unionists, to determine any 
ind jal matter, and to 
reseind or vary their awards. 
Court exercised appellate 
jurisdiction and regulated 
appointiuent of Boards, etc.| 
Awards were binding on all) 
persons engaged in the in-i 
dustry concerned. 


Reference to Board by Court 
or application to Board by 
employers or employces. 


Court—Judge of Supreme or 
District Court. i 

Boards-—Tudge of Supreme,; 
District, or Industrial Court, 
or. person nominated by In- 
dustrial Court (if parties 
agreed on Chairman he was 
appointed}. 


judge. ‘ 

Boards.—Chairman and not) 
less than two nor more than| 
four other meimbers (equaily} 
‘represeniiag employers and 
employees). 


| Court of Industrial Arbitration, 


} Special (Demarcation) Boards, 


, Court constituted by Act. 


Industrial Arbitration, 1912, 
(Mr. G.S. Beeby.) 


Industrial Boards. 


Industrial Boards by Minister on| 
recommendation of Court. : 
Special Boards by Cowrt. 7 


by schedule, to which additions: 
and alterations might be made; 
by Parliament. 


Court authorised to exercise 
powers, etc., of Boards or 
Chairmen of Boards aud Con- 
ciliation Committces, of Regis- 
trar or Industrial Magistrates, 
aud to vary or rescind awards 
of Boards. 

Indusiriat Boards authorised to 
fix minimum wages, ete, 
hours, overtime rates, number, 
and proportionate number of 
appreatices, to declare pre- 
ference, to determine any in- 
dustrial matter, to vary or 
Teseind awards. 

Special Boards determined ques- 
tions of demarcation of callings. 
Awards binding on all persons 
engaged in the industry con- 
cerned. 


Reference to Beard by Court or 
by Minister, or application by 
employers of at least twenty 
employees, or by industrial 
uion of employees, 


Court.——President of Industrial 
Court under previous Act,| 
Successor to be appointed by 
Goyerncr ftom Judges of| 
Supreme or District Courts or| 
barrister of five years’ standing. 

Industrial Bourds --Appointed by 
Minister on recommendation of 
Court (same chairman presided 
over all Beards in same group 
of industries). 

Special Boards —Appointed by 
Court. 


Court.——Indge. 
Industrial Boards, —Chairman 
and two or four others (equally, 
representing employers and em- 


ployees). . 
Special Boards.—Chairman and 
uumber of other members 


equally representing parties as 
fixed by Court. 
| 


OF 


| 
| 
| 


New Soutn Wares—1901-1922. 
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Industrial Arbitration, 1912, and 
Amendment, 1916, 
(Mr. G. 8. Beeby.) 


Same as in 1912. 


Same as in 1912. 


All industries. (Repeal of Schedule 
removed restriction on right of| 


industry to be brought under! 
Act.) 


Court and Boards as in 1912, and! 
additional power given to Courti 
to exercise all functions, etc., of; 
Boards (Industrial and Special), 
and to codify awards, and Boards 
not to exercise their juris- 
diction except by special direc-| 
tion of the Court. (In practice} 
the operations of the Boards have 
since been restricted to Broken 
Hill district, where they are under! 
the chairmanship of stipendiary} 
magistrate.) | 


Same as in 1912. 


Same as in 1912, H 


Court.—Judge and three additional 
Judges (one or more Judges con- 
stitute a Court). H 


Boards.—Same as in 1912. | 


Industrial Arbitration, 1912. 
Amendments, 1916 and 1918 (2). 
(Mr. G. 8. Beeby.) 


Board of Trade. 
as in 1912. 


Other tribunals’ 


Board of Trade constituted by Act. 
Other tribunals as in 1912, 


All industries, excent Police and 
employees under Publie Service 
Acts. Eniployees in rural dis- 
tricts are entitled to be paid rural 
living wage declared by Board 
of Trade Act; but, unless already 
under award, are not otherwise 
subject to provisions of Act. 


Court and Boards as under previous 
Acts, except that maximum wage 
which may be awarded is £10 per) 
week, and minininm the living, 
wage declared by the Board of; 
Trade. Board of Trade was 
authorised to determine living 
wages for adults (male and female) 
and for rural workers, and to exer- 
cise eontrol of apprenticeship. 
(Regulations 7e apprenticeship 
have not yet been issued.) 


Same as in 1912. 


Court and Boards the same as in| 
1912. President of Board of 
Trade—a Judge of Industrial 
Court appointed by Governor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Board of Trade—President, Deputy 
President and four Commissioners 
(and one or more additional Com- 
missioners to represent rural 
industries. 

Senet and other Boards sanre as in 

916, 


Amendment, 1919. 


(Mr. A. G. James.) 


Employees under Public 
Service brought within) 
scope of Act. 


Jurisdiction in relation 
to Public Serviee is 
limited to matters of 
wages, overtime, allow- 
ances, and the varia- 
tion and recission of 
awards. Board of 
Trade may _ refrain 
from declaring rural 
living wage in view 
of conditions of the 
industries, 


Amendment, 
1920. 
(Mr, G. Cann.) 


Board of Trade 
may make ed- 
clarations of 
Jiving wage, not- 
withstanding the 
existence ofgdc- 
clarations (pre- 
vious Acts seem 
to imply twelve 
months cur- 
rency of a¥de- 
claration.) 
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CHANGES IN THE ARBITRATION SYSTEM 


9. How ordinary 
members are 
appointed. 


10. Decisions— 
How enforced. 


11. Duration of; 
decision. 

i 

12. Appeal against: 
decision. 


13. Preference 
Unionists. 


to 


14. Provision against 
strikes and lock- 
outs. 


15. Special provision 
for Conciliation. 


16. Determination of 
Basic Wage. 


(1901). 
By ‘Governor or recom- 
mendation of union of 


employers and of employees 
respectively. 


By Industrial Court, Court 
of Petty Sessions, or by 
Ingpectors under Factories; 

c 


Practice of Court was not to 
express term so award pro- 
bably endured till abro- 
gated by Court. 


No appeal. 


Could be declared. 


Penalty, £1,000, or two 
months imprisonment for 
strike or lockout before 
reasonable time elapsed for| 
reference of dispnte to 
Court; or during pendency 
of any proceedings in Court) 
in relatiou to a dispute. 


Agreements between indus-' 
trial unions or between 
unions and employees have 
same effect as award, if 
registered. 


No basic rate fixed: each 
case determined on _ its 
merits; apparently decision 
was influenced by_ condi- 


tions of industry. In 1905 
President indicated that 
consideration was given| 


also to living wage on fam- 
ily basis and to ruling rates 
in the industry. 


(1908). 
Boards.—On recommendation| 
of Industrial Court. 


By Industrial Court or Courts| 
of Petty Sessions. 


Tor term specified not tess than 
one year nor more than three 
years. 


From Board (of which Chair- 
man was uot a Judge) appeal 
to Court, otherwise no ap- 

peal. 


Could be declared. 


Penalty, £1,000, or two 
months imprisonment (trade| 
or industrial union liable for 
£20 of penalty imposed on 
member convicted). Under| 

Amending Act, 1909, strin- 
gent provisions to repress 
strike or lockout.—Police 
authorised to enter buildings 
used for such purpose—Mect- 
ings for purposes of strike or 
lockout affecting supply of a! 
necessary commodity de- 
clared unlawful. 


Duty of Chairmen of Boards to 
endeavour to concilfate par- 
ties. 

Agreements 
unions and 
registered, were 
the parties. 


between trade 
emphoyers, if 
binding on 


No basic rate determined, but 
decisions were  infiuenced 
chiefiy by Harvester judg- 
ment of 1907 : 42s. per week. 
In November, 1911, Court 
stated rate should be raised 
to 45s. per week. 


(1912). 
Boards —By Minister on recom- 
mendation of Court. 


By Industrial Registrar and 


Industrial Magistrates. 


For term specified not greater 
than three years. 


From Court—no appeal. 
Form Board—appeal to Court. 
} 


Could be declared. 


Lockout.—Penalty, £1000. 
Strike.—Penalty, person £50 (of 
which union may be ordered to 
pay £20). 
Union, £1,000 and suspension 
and cancellation of registration 
and of award. Court may 
grant injunction to prohibit 
strike or lockout; penalty for) 
disobeying, six months im-; 
prisonment. 


Minister authorised to constitute 
conciliation commissioners for 
three colliery districts and other 
districts with 500 mining em- 
ployees. 

Special Commissioner empowered; 
to convene compulsory confer-| 
ence if dislocation pending. 

Registered agreements between 
employees’ unions and employ- 
ers binding on the parties. 


Basic rate was not determined 
Court conducted an inquiry 
of necds of unskilled worker 
48s. per week. The rate was 
in 1916 to £2 15s. 6d. 


aay 
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or New Soutn Wartes—1901-1922—continued. 


(1916). (1918). (1919). (920). 
Court Additional _ Judges _by| Board of Trade—By Governor. wee tee eee see on 
Governor. : | 
Boards.—By Minister from ‘persons| Court and other Boards same as in 
nominated by employers or by| 1916. 
indnstrial unions of employees 
respectively. é 


Same as in 1912, Same as in 1912. ee wee aoe ane ate 


Same as in 1912, For term specified not greater than as eee ose see nee 
three years and thereatter till) 
| rescinded or varied. 


From Court—no appeal. ; From Court constituted by single ask oe oe ace ave 

From Board—appeal to Court. Judge—appeal to full Court con-| 
stituted by three Judges. i 

From Board to Court. 

{ From Board of Trade—No_ pro- 

i vision for appeal, 


Could be declared. Can be declared. ite es sa see see 


Saine as in 1912. Lockout —Penalty, £1,000. ey a ay see wee 
| Following strikes and no others de- 
clared illegal :—Strikes by Crown! 
or local government employees or'! 
by persons engaged in military; 
or uaval contracts; employees 
under award or agreement (but' 
union by majority vote may elect’ 
to render award no longer binding 
if it has been in operation for twelve 
months); strikes commenced prior 
to fourteen days’ notice to Min- 
ister. Secret ballot may be 
ordered. Penalty for illegal strike 
£500. 


Same as in 1912. Minister may appoint conciliation oy oe ose see oo 
committees for thiee industrial 
districts, also other districts in 
which 500 employées work in or 
about mincs; also for any other 
occupation or calling with over 
100 employecs. 

Compulsory conferences in case of 
dislocation, actual or pending. 
Registered agreements as in 1912. 


until 1914, when President of] Board of Trade adopted standard] az one toe ow wee 
and fixed a living wage on basis| used by Court in 1914 in deter- 
with wife and two children, viz—| mining living wage for men. 
raised in 1915 to £2 12s. 6d., and] Womien’s living wage first de- 
clared in 1918 is based on needs 
of single women with no other 
responsibilities and living in 
lodgings :—- 
Men. Women. 
s. d. s. d. 
1918 60 0 380 0 
1919 77 0 89 0 
1920 85 0 43. 0 
1921 82 0 41 0 
1922 78 0 ete” 
Rural workers (male) :—First de- 
claration October, 1921, viz., 66s. 
per week from whieh deductions | 
' up to 24s. are allowed for board 
and residence. 


(rr 7 
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Industrial Unions. 


A union of employees must obtain registration as an industrual union 
before applying for an award to regulate the conditions of an industry, and 
organisation for this purpose has been effected or is proceeding in connection 
with practically all the industries of the State except certain rural occupa- 
tions and domestic service in private houses. 


Registration as an industrial union of employees is granted only to 
organisations registered as trade unions under the Trade Union Act of i8si. 
In order to prevent the inconvenience which is likely to arise from the regis- 
tration of a number of unions representing the sime industrial interests, 
registration is refused if the members may he protected in industrial matters 
by a previously registered union. An exception is made in the case of 

rown employees, who may obtain registration, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of other organisations ‘of persons cngaged j in similar oeenpations. 


Registration as a union of employers may be granted to any person or 
group of persons employing not less than fifty employees, and prior regis- 
tration under the Trade Union Act is not prescribed, as in the case of unions 
of employees. 

Industrial Boards. 


Industrial Boards are. still constituted in accordance with the provisions 
of the Industrial Arbitration Act, but exercise their functions only in respect 
of applications and references which the Court may commit to them for 
special reasons. This action by the Court is unusual, except in regard to 
cases in the district of Broken Hill, where on account of distance from the 
Court the local boards continue their activities. 


An Industrial Board consists of a chairman and two or four other members 
equally representing the employers and employees, and may be constituted 
for any industry or group of industries on the recommendation of the Court, 
and the Court may constitute special boards to determine questions of 
demarcation. 


Where employers or employees in the industries or callings consist chiefly 
of women, members may be appcinted who are not engaged in those 
industries or callings; otherwise the representative board members are men 
intimately connected with the particular industry or calling. At 30th June, 

1921, there were 271 boards 


The Court of Industriat Arbitration. 

The Court of Industrial Arbitration is a superior Court and a Court of 
Record, governed in procedure and decisions by the dictates of equity and 
good conscience. Judges of the Court are appointed permanently by the 
Governor, and the Court is constituted by a single judge or, in certain cases, 
‘by two or more judges sitting together. 

In order to facilitate the determiuation of technical trade matters the 
Court may elect to sit with assessors representing the interests of each of the 
parties, and matters relating to any log of prices or other basis of payment 
may be committed for determination and report to the assessors, sitting 
without a judge. The Court must sit as a Special Court with assessors when 
hearing matters exclusively affecting the Crown as employer, or persons 
employed exclusively by the Crown, or shire or municipal employees. 

In any district proclaimed by the Governor a deputy Court may be con- 
stituted by a judge, or by a chairman nominated by the Court, with or 
without assessors. A deputy Court has been constituted for the district of 
Newcastle. 
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Jurisdiction of the Industrial Tribunals. 


Proceedings before an industrial tribunal are initiated usually upon the 
application of employers of not less than twenty employees in any industry 
or calling, or by an industrial union of employees; matters may be referred 
also by the Ministerial head of the Department of Labour and Industry. 


Where the public interests are likely to be affected the Crown may inter- 
vene in any proceedings before a board or the Court, or may appeal from an 
award. 


Awards are binding on all persons engaged in the industries or callings, 
and within the locality covered, for a period not exceeding three years | 
specified therein, and after such neriod until varied or rescinded. Awards 
take effect generally fourteen days after publication, but the Court in its 
discretion muy make an award retrospective. 

Variations of awards may be made only on application to.a board or by the 
Court. It is a general rule of the Court that awards should not be varied 
during their currency, except in special cases, or by censent of the parties. 
The Amending Act of 1919, however, provides that applications for variation 
must be considered whenever a living wage declaration has been made by 
the Board of Trade. 


Appeal from an award of a board lies to the Court, but the pendency of 
an appeal does not suspend the operation of the Award. Appeal from an 
award of a single Judge lies to the Court constituted by three judges. 
Decisions of the Full Court are final. 


Industrial Agreements. 

The practice of collective pergeining first received statutory sanction 
under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, when industrial unions were: 
empowered to make with employers sericten agreements, which became 
binding between the parties when filed in the prescribed manner. 


The authority to make agreements was continued under later enact- 
ments. Under the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1912, the provision for 
maling and registering agreements relating to industrial matters, pre- 
viously limited to industrial nnions, wus extended to trade unions of em- 
ployees. The maximum term for which an agreement may be made is 
five years, but it continues in force after the expiration of the specified 
term until varied or rescinded, or terniinated after notice ‘by a party thereto. 
No industrial agreement may be made providing for wages lower than the 
living wages declared by the Board of Trade, and whenever a living wage is 
declared by the Board during the currency of an agreement, the Court may 
vary its wage provisions. 


The following statement shows the number of agreements filed in each 
year since 1902. In December, 1921, there were 119 agreements in force :— 


re] 

Year. | Agreements Filed. | Year. Agreements Filed. jj Year. Agreements Filed. 
| ! 

1902 oi || 1909 28 | 1916 51 
1903 } 2 | 1910 © Qa | 1917 43 
1904 18 |} 1911 27 | 1918 39 
1905 6 |. 1912 45 1919 49 . 
1906 13 ) 1913 36 1920 76 
1907 ll | 1914 50 1921 | 56 
1908 12 | 1915 33 
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Collective bargaining is practised more extensively than is in- 
dicated by the figures in the table, and the terms of many awards are 
arranged, wholly or in part, by the parties before the case is taken before 
the Court. 


In pursuance of the policy of encouraging collective bargaining it is pro- 
vided by the Amending Act of 1918 that so far as is consistent with the 
maiutenance of industrial peace, the Court or a board may deal with wages 
and hours of employment erly, leaving all other matters to shop committees, 
conciliation committees, industrial councils or voluntary committees formed 
for the purpose of adjusting the industrial rela tionship of employer and 
eaipleyec: 


Conciliation. 


In Octcher, 1911, the Minister for Labour and Industry initiated an active 
policy of conciliatory intervention between industrial disputants, and the 
Investigation Officer of the Department of Labour and Industry was deputed 
to act as mediator wherever disputes or dislocations were known to be 
pending 


Statutory authority was given to this process of intervention with the 
initiation of the Industrial Arbitration ee 1912, yes a Special Commis- 
sioner for Conciliation was appointed on Ist July, 1912, but the range of 
his work was limited on account of a judgment Fiat in the Industrial 
Court in March, 1914, to the effect that partics to a dispute could 
not be compelled to meet in conference when a strike or a lockout 


had actually occurred. This limitation was removed by the amending act 
of 1918. 


The processes of conciliation are conducted with a considerable amount 
of success. Jn the majority of cases in which conferences are held, agree- 
ment is reached before dislocation oceurs, and many disputes are settled 
duriug preliminary investigatieus by the Commissioner or the departmental 
inspectors. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act provides also for the notification by pro- 
clamation of certain industrial districts for which may be constituted con- 
ciliation committees, consisting of a chairman and two or four members 
equally representing employer and employees. The chairman may be a 
judge appointed by the Minister, or a person chosen by the unanimous agree- 
ment of the other members, or appointed by the Governor. 


Conciliation committees may be constituted also for any other district 
in which more than 400 employees are engaged in the mining industry, 
and -for any other ocenpation in which more than 100 employees are emn- 
ployed. 


A conciliation committee may inquire into any industrial matter 
within its district; it has no compulsory powers, but if an agreement is 
made and registered it has the effect of an industrial agreement. 


Awards by Boards and by the Court. 


aang the year ended 30th June, 1921, the Industrial Boards made nine 
principal awards and one award of variation, and the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration made 104 principal awards and 390 variations; at the end of the 
period there were 370 awards in force. 
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The number of awards made by the boards and by the Court during each 
of the last six years is shown below :-— 


4 \ ; ¥ 
Industrial Boards. Awards made by Boards. Awards made by Court 


of Industrial Arbitration, 
bho ended 

30th June. I isti en 

: ae pa ous Principal. | Variation. | Principal. | Variation. 
fais i> = \ £ | : 
1916 233 14,211 151 135 wie 66 
1917 237° =| ~=12,900 169 99 a4 127 
1918 237 1,543 18 15 55 116 
1919. 238 | 277 3 2 108 88 
1920 252 345 6 1 136 - 269 
1921 f 271 189 9 Tots 104 390 


Enforcement of Awards and Industrial Agreements. 


Since 1901 breaches of awards and industrial agreements have consti- 
tuted grounds for prosecution of offences in the “Arbitration and lower 
Courts of the State, the penalties recoverable being subject to some limita- 
tions. 

In May, 1911, an Investigation Officer was appointed in the Department 
of Labour and Industry to receive and record complaints as to breaches of 
awards and agreements, and as to failures to comply with obligations imposed 
under the Act, to review the reports of inspectors, and to direct prosecuticens 
consequent thereon. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1921, 1,638 complaints as to breaches 
of awards, ete., were received at the Investigation Oftice; 445 prosecutions 
were initiated, and 426 convictions were recorded. ; 

Proceedings before the Court of Industrial Arbitration for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act included 8 cases 
in respect of strikes during 1920-21, and 1 conviction was recorded. 

_ The following statement relates to cases under the Industrial Arbitration 
Acts, heard by the Industrial Magistrates during the two years ended 30th. 
June, 1921 :— 


| 1920, 192: 
Classification. a ~~] a Pate 
; 3 ion- 
Cases, | egone: Cases. | victions, 
Non-payment of Wages Awarded at 137 37. | 162 | 76 
Non-payment of Fines and Subscrip- | 
tions to Union... oi BOL 158 393 3161 
Breach of Award or Industrial Agree- : pi 
ment «| 347 268 549 448 
Failure to Keep ‘Time-sheets and Pay- 
sheets of Employees Fe 33 40 36 94 | 91 
Failure to Exhibit Copy of Award wef 22 21 76 7 
Obstructing Inspector... .. asl 2 2 7 | 3 
Total... 0... 899 522 | 1,271 852 


Tue Boarp oF TRADE. 

The Board of Trade was created in June, 1918, under the Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendinent) Act of that year. It is composed of a president 
(who is a judge of the Court), a deputy president, four cominissioners, 
and four additional commissioners to represent rural industries. The 
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last-mentioned sit with the Board only when matters directly affecting rural 
industries are under consideration. The Minister, as an associate comn- 
missioner, may take part in the deliberations of the Board, but may not 
vote in connection with its determinations. 

In its investigations the Board has the powers of « Royal Commission. 
It exercises important functions in relation to industrial matters. Its 
administrative powers relate to the determination of the living wage, and. 
to the regulation of apprentices and apprenticeship; otherwise its powers 
are advisory. Its living wage declarations are made after public inquiry as 
to the increase or decrease in the vost of living, and the rates declared for 
vach sex are the lowest which may be prescribed by industrial awards or 
agreenients. The declarations may be varied or rescinded at any time. 


A separate public inquiry must be made into the cost of living of em- 
ployees engaged in rural occupations, and a separate declaration as to the 
living wage of such employces and deductions therefrom for board and 
residence, and for any customary privileges or payments in kind. The 
Board may refrain from declaring the living wage for these employees should 
it think fit to do so after considering the condition of the rural industries and 
their ability to bear additional burdens in wages. 


The Act impeses on.the Board certain other functions, among which is 
that of encouraging and creating councils of employers and employees to 
provide for proper apprenticeship and the welfare of juvenile labour. 


Crown EMpLovEES UNDER ARBITRATION. 

Under the State arbitration system, Crown employees, with the exception 
of the police, have access to the industrial tribunals for the settlement of 
disputes and the regulation of the conditions of their employment. In 
the case of the employees under the Public Service Board the right was 
extended to them by the amending Act of 1919, but the jurisdiction is limited, 
and awards may he made only in respect of wages, payment for overtime, 
deductions for board, residence, or customary privileges or payments in 
kind, and the rescission and variation of awards. Other matters relating 
to employment in the public service of the State are regulated by the 
Public Service Board. 


A clause of the Industrial Arbitration Act states that the wages fixed for 
employees of the Government must be not less than those paid to other 
employees doing substantially the same class of work. The fact that the 
enployment is permanent and that additional privileges are allowed in the 
service of the Government may not of itself be regarded as a substantial 
difference. 


Tue CoMMONWEALTH System or INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth empowers the 
Federal Parliament to make laws with respect to conciliation and arbitra- 
tion for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any State. The first Act was passed in 1904, and the 
existing legislation is ‘embodied in the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1904-21, and the Industrial Peace Acts, 1920. 


The main objects of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act are :— 
{a) To prevent lockouts and strikes in relation to industrial disputes; 
(b) to constitute a Court of Conciliation and Arbitration having 
jurisdiction for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes; 
(ce) to provide for the exercise of the jurisdiction of the Court by conciliation, 
with a view te amicable agreement between the parties; (d) in default of 
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amicable agreement between the parties to provide for the exercise of the 
jurisdiction of the Court by equitable award; (e) to enable States to refer 
industrial disputes to the Court, and to permit the working of the Court 
and of State industrial authoritics in aid of each other; (f) to facilitate and 
encourage the organisation of representative bodies of employers and of 
employees, and the submission of industrial disputes to the Court by 
organisations, and to pernit representative bedies of employers and of 
employees to be declared organisations for the purposes of this Act; (7) to 
provide for the making and enforcement of industrial agreements between 
employers and employees in relation to-industrial disputes. 


Organisations of employers and of employees, representing at lcast 
109 employees, may be registered under the Act on compliance with pre- 
scribed conditions, registration being a necessary qualification to entitle 
unions to submit disputes to the Court, or to be represented in proceedings 
relating to disputes. 


The Court of Conciliation and Arbitration consists of a President 
and Deputy-Presidents appointed by the Governor-General. The President 
is appointed from among the Justices of the High Court. The Deputy- 
Presidents ate appointed from. the Justices of the High Court, Judges of the 
Supreme Court of a State, or barristers or solicitors “ot any of these Courts 
of not less than five years standing: they exercise such powers and functions 
of the President as the Governor-General assigns. 


The Court or the President acts according to equity, good, conscience, 
and the substantial merits of the case, witho eg to technicalities or 

d th bstantial merits of t ithout regard to technicalit 
legal forms, and is not bound by rules of evidence. 


The President is churged with the duty of endeavouring to reconcile the 
parties to industrial disputes, and to prevent and settle industrial disputes 
in all cases in which it appears to him that his mediation is desirable in the 
public interest. In the discharge of these duties he may convene compulsory 
conferences. : 


The Court deals with industrial disputes certified by the Industrial Regis- 
trar as proper to be determined by it in the public interest, or submitted “by 
an organisation by gus or by a State industrial authority, or referred by 

the President after a compulsory conrerence at which no agreement has 
been reached. 


After a case has been submitted to the Court, the Registrar or a party to 
the dispute may apply to the High Court of Australia to decide questions 
of jurisdiction and of law. This provision was made in 1914 to obviate 
difficulties arising when these matters were challenged subsequent to the 
determination of a case by the industrial tribunal. 


“The Court endeavours to induce the settlement of disputes by amicable 
agreement, or, failing an agreement, determines the a punes “by award. 
Industria! agreements, wheu filed, are binding on the parties thereto. The 
awards and agreements are made for a specified period u 2 to a maximum 
of five years, and after the expiration of the definite period an award con- 
tinues until a new award is made, unless the Court orders otherwise; agree- 
nents continue unless rescinded, or terminated by notice. 


Awards are binding only on the parties to a dispute, and the Court has 
no power to make an award a common rule of the industry, as the clause 
of the Act authorising it to do so was declared by the High Court: to be ultra 
vires. 
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The powers conferred upon the Federal Court include the power to vary 
orders or awards, to impose penalties for breach or non-observance of orders, 
ete.; to refrain from determining a dispute if it appears that it should. be 
dealt with by a State industrial ‘authority, or that further proceedings by 
the Court are net desirable in the public interest; to refer any matters 
temporarily to a conciliation committee consisting of an equal uumber of 
representatives of employers and employees; and to grant preference to 
members of organisations. 


The Court may exercise any of its powers on its own motion, or on the 
application of any party to a dispute, or of any organisation or person bound 
by an award; but an order or award may not be varied and. a question may 
not he reopened except on the application of an organisation or person affected 
or aggrieved thereby, or of the Attorney-General. 


The Court may appoint Boards of Refereiice to deal with matters relat- 
ing to an award, and their appointment tends to promote mutual under- 
standing between employers and workers for the adjustment of mdustrial 
relations. 


The Industrial Peace Acts provide for the formation of a Commonwealth 
-Council of Industrial Representatives, consisting of.a chairman, chosen by 
the other members, and six or cight persons equally representing the employers 
and the recognised organisations of employees. The Council is empowered 
to consider matters atiecting industrial peace, to conduct inquiries, and to 
aummor 1 conferences in connection with industrial disputes brought hefore 

t by s member or referred to it by the Governor-General, and to investigate 
ce dustrial matters. Similarly District Councils may be constituted for any 
State or part of the Commonwealth. Action has not vet been taken for the 
formation of any of these councils. 


The Industrial Peace Acts provide also for the appointment of special 
tribunals with powers to deal with industrial disputes similar to those 
exercised by the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration or by the President 

f the Court. A special tribunal consists of an equal number of repregenta- 
‘tives of employers and employees, with a chairman chosen by them, or, in 
‘default, appointed by the Governor-General. A tribunal, or the chairman 
‘thereof, or the Minister, may couvene compulsory conferences for the purpose 

et preventing or settling industrial disputes; if, at a conference, agreement 

s not reached as to the whole of a dispute it may be referred to the special 
bas al. Disputes may be referred also by the parties thereto. 


In relation to a special tribunal, local boards may be appointed to exercise 
‘jurisdiction within defined limits for the settlement or prevention of dis- 
putes, their determinations being subject to review by the special tribunal. 


An award or order of a special tribunal, or'an agreement made at a confer- 
ence and filed with the Industrial Registrar, 3 is binding on the parties, and 
may bs enforced as an award of the Court, and the Court may not make an 
order or award inconsistent with a determination of a special tribunal or of 
a local board. 


Special tribunals under the Industrial Peace Act have been appointed in 
connection with the coal and shale and the coke industries. 


At 30th June, 1921, there were 121 Commonwealth awards and 657 indus- 
trial agreements in force, of which 79 awards and 20) agreements applied 
in New South Wales. 
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Relation between State and Commonwealth Systems 


tis prescribed by the Commonwealth Constitution Act that if a State 
law is inconsistent with a Federal law, the latter prevails, the former becoming 
inoperative so far as it is inconsistent, and the same principle is applied by 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arhitration Act to awards and orders 
of the Federal and State industrial authorities. There is, however, no 
organic connection between the industrial systems; and while the industrial 
attthorities have adopted generally the same brozd principles for the pro- 
motion of industrial peace and the maintenance of standard conditions, 
fundamental differences in iegislation prevent them from co-ordinating their 
methods and practices and froin blending their determinations Ito an 
industzial code for the guidance of employees employers in all branches 
of industry throughout the Commonwealth. 


Ay 4 
t 


For instance, the Federal jurisdiction is limited to disput 
awards apply only to the employers 3 actually concerned in tt 
the members of the union affected who are ¢ mployed by the 
State exercises jurisdiction over a much wir ‘Geld of nance relations, 
and its awards bind all the persons engaged in the industry. Again, the 
Federal Court assesses a basic rate for each case in which minimum wages 
are to be fixed, but the State Court is bound by the living wage rate declared 
periodically by the Board of Trade. A difference in the basie rates is liable 
to cause a disturbance of the distinctions in grade, as expressed by wages, 
which have been recognised for many years amongst skilled workers, and 
such a breach of long-established custom is in itself a potent factor in pro- 
moting dissatisfaction. 


A striking example of divergence in the method of determining minimum 
rates is afforded by a case which was decided by Federal Court in June, 
1921, relating to the Amalgamated S Society of Engineers, a craf} union whose 
menibers are employed not only i in engincering establishments, butin numerous 
other branches of industry throughout the Commonwealth. Duri ing the 
war, when the cost of living was increasing rapidly, it was a practice of the 
Federal and of the New South Wales Courts to raise the basic wage and not 
to increase the secondary wage, 2.€., the aang above the basic rate awarded 
for skill, etc. Since the war the State tribunal has a adh ered tu this rule, but 
in the Engineers’ case the Federal Court decided to increase the secoudary 
wage in the same proportion as the basic rate, in order te preserve the true 
margin between the skilled and the unskilled worker. 


The extent to which conditions of emp! toyment in State industrial under- 
takings should be immune from interference by the Federal industrial 
authority is another phase of the matter which has heen the subject of much 
discussion. It has been established by High Court decision, in a case relating 
to taxation by a State of the salaries of Commonwealth employees, that the 
Commonwealth in its jurisdiction is tmmune irom State interference. In the 
Railway servants’ case this principle was applied reciprocally, and the High 
Court decided that the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
should not apply to disputes between the Gover 
State railway employees. In a subsequent case (the Amalgamated Socicty 
of Engineers) this judgment was overruled. 

At conferences between the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth and 
the State Premiers cfforts have been made to devise a means cf preventing 
the overlapping of the jurisdiction of the Federal and State systems of arbi- 
tration. Jn chily, 1921, 16 was proposed that the Commonwealth should 
pass laws excepting from the sanadiotioh ct the Federal Court ail employees 


ments of the States and 
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of a State or of a State instrumentality, and all industries except Federal 
industries; and that the States should pass laws referring to the Federal 
Parliament the power to legislate with respect to (a) the establishment of 
a combined Court of Commonwealth and State judges to determine the basic 
wage and the standard hours in any or all industries; (4) industrial matters 
as regards Federal industries; (c) the establishment of an Industrial Court 
of Appeal with jurisdiction to determine appeals relating to Federal or State 
awards with the object of harmonising conflicting or competing awards or 
determinations in different States. 


Resolutions embodying these proposals were carried by the Conference, 
with the reservation that the Commonwealth and the States would not finally 
commit themselves until they had had an opportunity of conferring with 
representatives of labour and of the employers. 


Hours or Work. 


The 8-hour day has been recognised for many years us the standard 
working day in New South Wales, alt though the standard is more correctly 
expressed as the 48-hour week, the usual working time being 83 hours on 5 
days and 4} hours on Saturday, though some factories complete the week’s 
work in 5 days, leaving Saturday a whole holiday. The &-hour principle 
was established in 1855 when, after a strike, it was conceded to the operative 
masons, and the movement spread gradually until 48 hours became the 
standard maximum in the majority of industries. 


Since 1896 the Factories and Shops Act has prohibited the employment 
in factories of youths under 16 and of women for more than 48 hours in any 
week, though overtime not exceeding 3 hours in any day is allowed on 30 
days in a year, or by written permission of the Minister, on 60 days. Hours 
of employment in shops are restricted by the Early Closing law which came 
into operation in 1900. Except in the case of specified. shops, only ene 
late shopping night is allowed, when the closing hour must not be later than 
10 o’clock; on four days a week the shops must close at § o’clock, and an 
one day at 1 o’clock. In the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts, and in 
the country shopping districts in the county of Northumberland, the shops 
are subject to the Saturday Half-holiday Act, and the late closing night is 
on Friday, and the 1 o’clock closing on Saturday; in other districts the haif- 
holiday is either en Wednesday ‘with the late night on Saturday, or on 
Saturday, with the late night on Friday. 


In regard to awards and agreements under the Industrial Arbitration 
Acts the provisions of the Hight Hours Acts must be observed. The prin- 
cipal Act passed in 1916 provides that the working hours must not exceed 
the following :—-Mining Industries—workmen underground—Coal: Fireman, 
examiner, etc., 96 hours in 14 days; men engaged in handling and transit . 
of coal, 48 hours in 6 days; others, 8 hours during 24. Metalliferous: 8 hours 
during 24 hours, or 88 hours in 14 days. In underground occupations a 
shift may not exceed 6 hours if, during 4 hours, the temperature is above 
81 degrees Fahrenheit. Other Industries.—-(1) 8 hours per day on 6 days, 
(2) 48 hours per week, or (2) 96 hours in 14 days—-as determined by agree- 
meut or award. : 

In nearly all the important industries the hours of work were fixed by the 
industrial awards and agreements; special rates must be paid for time 
worked in excess—usually 25 or 50 per cent., and in some trades 100 per 
cent. higher than the normal rate of wages. Until recently the standard 
working week of 48 hours was cbserved generally, but a shorter working weck 
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was prescribed for those trades which are recognised as unhealthy, such as 
rock-chepping and sewer-mining—for which the hours vary according to the 
working conditions, the minimum being 25 per week—stone-masonry, and 
metalliterous mining (underground); and for industries in which the majority 
of workers are women, such as the clothing trades. The workers whose 
hours exceeded 48 per week were mainly in the domestic group, e.g., hotel, 
club, and restaurant employees; in the transport group, ¢.9., carters dis- 
tributing food supplies; and i in factories involving continuous process where 
seven shifts of 8 hours were allowed, 


In the railway, tramway, and ferry services the prescribed hours were 

usually 96 per fortnight, and in the coal-mining industry the hours were 
fixed by a special tribunal j in 1916 as follow :—- Bight hours bank to bank, 
inclusive of one-half hour for meal time, on Monday - to Friday, and six hours 
bank to bank, inclusive of one-half hour for neal time, on Sa aturday, Sunday, 


and holidays, the usual number of shifts being eleven per fortnight. 


For many years employees in the building trades have been striving for a 
reduction of the standard working time, and in May, 1920, some of the build- 
ing trades and iron trades unions “made a claim for the abulitiun of Saturday 
work. In September, 1920, the State Government appointed a judge of 
the Court of Industrial Arbitration, who is also the President of the Board 
of Trade, as a Royal Commissioner to inquire into the effect of a reduction 
of the working hours to 44 per week in the iron trades and the building trades 
in the county of Cumberland, and in all industries subject to the jurisdiction 
of the State Court of Industrial Arbitration. In his report the Commissioner 
favoured the reduction of hours to 44 per week in those trades, but recom- 
mended that the change should not be brought into operation in the iron 
trades for a period of six months on account of a shortage of skilled mechanics. 

For cach industry the Commissioner urged the formation of an industrial 
council representative of the employers and the workmen to co-operate for 
the better organisation of the industry, so that any diminution of output 
resulting from the reduction of working time might be recouped by the 
creation of more intimate relationship between the management and the 
workers, as well as by improved methods of production. 


With reference to Saturday work it was recommended that the hours be 
S on 5 days and 4 hours on Saturday, with the proviso that it may be agreed 
between any employer and his workmen, or prescribed by award for any 
industry, that the time be worked in 5 days of 83 hours. 


In consequence of this report the Eight Hun Act was ainended in 
ee 1920, to provide for the constit tution of a special court by a judge 
the Court of Industrial Arhitration to inquire into the working hours 

in any industry within its jurisdiction upon the application of the employees’ 
unions, and to consider applicat tions for a reduction of working hours. The 
Court has no power to make an award and its recommendations are applied 
by proclamation to the industry coucerned, the provisions of the eee 
tion being binding in the ’same manner as an industrial award. Unless it is 
proclaimed to the contrary, wages fixed by award upon a weekly basis aay 
not be reduced by reason of a proclaimed reduction in hours, and wages 
fixed upon a daily or hourly basis must be increased so that each employee 
working full time, as reduced, will receive the same amount of wages as for 


working full time under the award. 


The Special Court was constituted in February, 1921. Ata preliminary 
sitting the Judge announced his intention of adopting the standard of 44 
hours per week, ‘and the onus of proving the necessity of working longer hours 
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lay on the employers concerned. As the result of recommendations made 
by the Court a 44-hour working week has been proclaimed in respect of almost 
all the important industries under the jurisdiction of the State Industrial 
Arbitration Act. The principal exceptions are in the domestic group, e.¥., 
hotel, restaurant and hospital employees ; gas-making; brick and pottery 
making: shipbuilding and repairing; tanniug; sea transport services; and 
in the food manufacturing and distributing group, though it has been pro- 
claimed in connection with brewing, flour- milling, pastry and bisevit making, 
and sugar refining. In regard to persons employed in connection with the 
State rail ways aud tramways, the Ceurt recommenced that, in view of the 
financial position, the hours should not be reduced to 44 per weck or 88 per 
fortnight, except for men engaged on construction work involving capital 
expenditure (as distinct from expenditure which is a direct charge upon 
revenuc), and for tramway drivers, conductors, etc. 

fn the Commonwealth Court of Conciltation and Arbitration a claim for 
@ inaximum of 44 hours per week was granted in 1919 in respect of the 
clothing industry, in which the women workers greatly outiumber the 
men, on the ground that these are appropriate hours for women. In 
1920 the Court heard a claim by the timber workers for a reduction from 

48 hours per week to 44 hours. Seeing that any reduction of hours in this 
industry would affect other industries, the Court invited the Federal 
Government and the employers and employees” organisations to send repre- 
sentatives to take part in the hearing of the claim, and allowed certain large 
industrial undertakings to be represented. Ii November the Court 
announced its decision te adopt 44 hours per weck as the standard for all 
industries within its jurisdiction. While this case was in progress the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act was amended to provide 
that an award increasing the hours of work in any industry, or reducing 
them, unless they are over 48 per week, may be made only after the case 
has been heard by y the President and at least two Deputy Presidents, and 
approved by a majority of the Court thus coxstituted. The a endment 
was not applied to cases already commenced, and, following the decision in 
the timber workers’ case, the President, in June, 1921, awarded the 44-hour 
week to the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, except shiftworkers in 
continuous processes, for whom 48 hours was fixed. In November, 1921, 
thé President and two Deputy Presidents heard claims for a reduction of 
hours submitted by several unions; the judgment was a reversal of the 
judgment in the timber workers’ case, the Court deciding that in view of 
existing economic conditions it vould uot be justified in. reducing the 
standard hours from 48 per week to 4 

PREFERENCE TO UNIONISTS. 

In the majority of the State industrial awards a clause has been inserted 
granting preference to unicnists, subject to the provisions of the Returned 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Employment Act of 1919. In occasional cases pre- 
ference has peen made subject to restrictions providing that the existing 
employment of non-unionists should not be prejudiced, and that preference 
should not be extended to women. In a few cases the preference clause is in 
the nature of a prohibition of discrimination against unionists. 

Preference may not be grantéd to meinbers of a trade or industrial union 
who shall have taken part in, mere or abetted an illegal strike after the 
passing of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918; and any 
declaration granting preference inay ie cancelled by the Court if the union, 
or any substantial number of its members, takes part in a strike. If any 
lesser number takes part in a strike, the Court may suspend the declaration. 
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In accordance with the Returned Soldiers and Sailors’ Employment Act 
of 1919, preference in employment must be given, notwithstanding any 
industrial award or agreement, to members of the military and naval forces 
who have returned from active service abroad. 

The Commonwealth Court is authorised to grant preference to members 
of registered organisations, but it is the usual practice to refuse to order 
preference in cases of respondents who undertake not to discriminate. No 
award, order, or agreement under the Commonwealth arbitration system 
may operate to prevent the ewploynient of returned soldiers or sailors. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


Under the Apprentices Act, 1901, any pers son resident and trading in 
New South Wales may take apprentices under certain conditions regulating 
the apprenticeship, ¢.7., as tu age limitation and probation before comple- 
tion of indentures. The Act limits the working time of apprentices to 
48 hours per week, with saving clauses as to rura! industries and domestic 
service. An amendment of the Apprentices Act was made in 1915 to protect 
the interests of apprentices enlisting for active naval or military service. 


Information is not available as to the total number of persons now serving 
in this State under indentures of apprenticeship (which are three-party 
contracts binding the employer, the empleyee, and his guardian), nor as to 
the extent of instruction imparted, and premiunis usually paid. 


The minimum age of apprentices is 14 years, and limitations have been 
pluced by many industrial awards upon the proportion ot apprentices to 
adults. 

The Board of Trade is empowered to determine in which occupations and 
industries apprenticeship chall be a condition of eniployment; to fix the 
hours, wages, and proportionate number of apprentices, and the conditions 
of apprenticeship: and to facilitate technical education. It is required also 
to maintain an Bp prenticaship register, and to protect the interests of 
apprentices and trade-learners. 

fn 1918 the Board appointed a committee of its members to consider the 
question of apprenticeship, and to report as to the principles to be adopted 
in organising the system. The report was completed in 1920, and was pub- 
lished as a hasis for the culate of the questiun of apprenticeship at a 
public inquiry held by the Boar 

Following the inquiry the ek in April, 1922, announced its determina- 
tious and issued a draft of proposed regulations for the information of 
persons engaged in the industries to which they are to be applicd; after 
hearing criticism of the proposals the Board will advise the Government te 
issue the necessary regulations. 


InpustriaL INSPECTION, 


Inspection with the object of securing eormplance with the industrial laws 
is a function of the Department of Labour and Industry; the inspectors 
conduct this work under the authority of the Acts administered by the 
Department, including the Industrial Arbitration Acts, the Factories and 
Shops Act, the Early “Closing Acts, the Shearers’ Accommodation Act, and 
the Scaffolding and Lifts Acts. 

The inspection of factories and workshops is conducted under the pro- 
visions of the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, which consolidates previous 
enactments; it provides for the sanitation of factories, etc., the safeguarding 
of machinery and protection from fire. Restrictions are placed upon the 
employment of women and of juveniles, especially in regard to overtime and 
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in dangerous occupations. Occupiers of factories are required to keep and 
to supply to the inspectors full records regarding. out-workers emploved, 
and in terms of certain industrial awards the employment of out-workers is 
allowed only by special permission. 


Under the Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 1901, station owners are required 
to provide proper accommodation for shearers; the Act applies only to 
a > 
shearing sheds where at least six shearers are employed. 


InpusTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


In regard to the ‘factories, accidents, fatal or otherwise, are reported to 
the factory inspectors, upon whom rests the responsibility of seeing that 
all dangerous portions of machinery are properly and securely fenced 
and guarded. Special regulations have been made regarding precautions 
against the risk of accident in connection with the use of steam boilers and 
other } pressure vessels. 


The following table shows the accidents reported in factories during the 
three years, 1918 to 1920, and the accident rate De 10,000 employees :— 


Rate per 10,090 


| Number. | Employees. 
Accidents, = = 4 | 

| 1918. : 1919. 1920. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 
Fatal. ey ee 8 | 44 } 10 1-04 | 1-13 1-00 
Partial disablement -/ 106 | 122 | 130 | 10:00 | 9-83 | 13-02 
Temporary incapitation oe ‘| 549) 565 644 51-81 | 45-53 64:49 

—— | , rs 

Total .. .. .. 666 | 701 | 784 0285 | 66-49 | 78:51 
| ! 


On the figures shown above, temporary incapacitation is the result of 
over 80 per cent. of the accidents; records are not available to show the 
time lost through these mishaps. The remaining accidents resulted in death 
or disablement. 


The Scaffolding and Lifts Act, 1912, which is administered by the 
Department of Labour and Industry, regulates the construction and use 
of scaffolding, lifts, cranes, hoists, and derricks The Act operates in the 
Metropolitan Police District and in the Neweastle District. On 31st Decem- 
ber, 1920, there were 2,492 lifts under supervision. Since 1909 persons 
operating passenger lifts have been required to obtain certificates of com- 
petency. Nine fatal und 46 non-fatal accidents were reported during 
1920 in connection with lifts, scaffolding, and cranes. 


Particulars of accidents in mines are shown in the chapter “ Mining 
Industry,” and of railway and tramway accidents in the chapter “ Railways 
and Tramways.” 

InpustriaL DIsKases, 

Reliable records relating to industrial diseases are not available; but 
certain occupations are, with good reason, regarded: as ‘unhealthy, and 
provision has beer made under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts in 
respect of certain occupational diseases. In the HisjOtity of unhealthy or 
noxious trades the hours are short and the wages are comparatively high. 
Regulations under the Factories and Shops Act have been framed with a 
view to minimising the risk of industrial diseases, and the use of white 
phosphorus in match factories has been ; prohibited by the White Phosphorus 
Matches Prohibition Act, 1915. 
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The Board of Trade conducts investigations into the incidence of indus- 
trial diseases. As the result of its activities a technical commission was 
appointed in 1919 to report upon the incidence of ininers’ phthisis and other 
occupational diseases, and legislation was enacted to provide for compen- 
sation in respect to vases of silicosis amongst stonemasons, quartymen, ete., 
and cases of pneumoconiosis and. tuberculosis amongst the miners of Broken 


Fill. 


. 


WoRKMEN’S CoMPENSATION. 


State Legislation. 


The State law relating to workmien’s compensation is contained in the 
‘Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1916 and 1920, the Workmeu’s Compensation 
(Silicosis) Act, 1920, and the Workuen’ g Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 
1920. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1916 and 1920, relate to all employees 
‘whose remuneration does not exceed £525 per aunum, the wage hmit baving 
been increased from £312 to £525 per annum in 1920; the exceptions are 
casual hands employed otherwise than for the purpose of the employer’s 
trade or business, members of the police force, outworkers, and members 
ot the employer's family dwelling in his house. 


The Acts apply in respect of certain industrial diseases, as specified in 
schedule, and in respect of accidents which cause disa blement for at least 
one week. Seamen employed on Ships whose first port of clearance and 
whose destination are in New South Wales may claim compensation uuder 

these Acts, if they agree not to proceed also under the Seamen’s 
Compensation Act ‘of the Commonwealth. 


The amount of compensatiou in cases where death results from the injury 
is as follows :— 

Tf workman leaves persons wholly dependent upon his earnings, a sum 
equal to three years’ earnings, or £300, whichever is the larger sum, 
but not exceeding £500. 

Tf workman leaves persons in part dependent, a sum agreed upon or fixed 
by arbitration. ; 

Tf he leaves no dependents, expenses of medical attendance and burial 
up to £20. 


Where total or partial incapacity for work results from the injury, a 
workman is entitled to a weekly payment during the incapacity not excceding 
two-thirds of his average weekly earnings; such weekly payment may not 
exceed £3, and the total liability in respect thereof may not exceed £750. 


If a workman under 21 years of age is totally incapacitated he may be 
paid 100 per cent. of bis average weckly earnings, but the weekly. payment 
may not exceed 15s. 

Provision is made whereby an employer may contract with his workmen 


that a scheme of compensation approved by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. may be substituted for the provisions cf the Acts, 


The Workinen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920, empowers the Govern- 
ment to establish a scheme for the payment of compensation with respect 
to workmen who suffer death or disablement owing to fibroid phthisis 
or silicosis of the lung, or other diseases of the pulmonary or seguatoe 
organs caused by exposure to silica or other dust. A fund may be established 
for this purpose, and the employers may be required to contribute to it; 
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the scale of compensation in cases of death or disablemeut, due to silicosis 
unaccompanied by tuberculosis, is that prescribed by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1916, and its amendments; in other cases the rates will be 
prescribed in the scheme. 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920, which will remain 
in force until September, 1928, provides for the payment of compensation 
to mine workers suffering from occupational diseases who were employed 
in any of the Broken Hill mines on Ist May, 1919. 


The following statement shows particulars regarding compensation in 
respect of accidents paid under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts during 


the five years, 1916 to 1920 :— : 
Accidents, Compensation. 
Disablement Compen- | Disablement Compen- 
Year. sated by— sated by— 
Death. | l Total. Death. | es Total. 
Lump | Weekly Lump | Weekly 
Sum. | Payment. : Sum. | Payment. 
Jeed I . 
1 £ £ £ £ 
1916 | 52 123 | 5,154 5,329 | 12,431 | 10,036 | 29,635 | 52,102 
1917 er 30) 98 4,689 4,833 | 16,065 7,172 | 32,462) 55,699 
1918 96 | 147 | 11,529 11,772 | 32,353 | 18,383 | 78,197 | 128,928 
1919 115 194 (11,793 12,102 | 41,206 | 25,381 | 91,646 | 158,233 
1920 104 157 | 12,976 13,237 | 38,407 | 26,105 !107,084 | 171,596 


Compensation was paid in respect of ninety-six cases of industrial diseases 
during 1920, the amount being £14,896; during the previous year the number 
of cases was forty-one, and the amount £3,188. Of the cases compensated 
during 1920, there were eighty-two cuses of lead poisoning, viz., sixty-three 
metalliferous miners, eight painters in the buildiug industry, and eleven 
versons in other industries: there were twelve cases of nystagmus amongst 
coal miners, and two cases of anthrax. The fatal cases numbered fourteen, 
all being due to lead poisoning. 

In addition to the general enactments of the State, Sueaie enactments 
of the Commonwealth provide for compensation to meu in a particular class 
of work, such as that of seamen, which is subject to snecial risks, and to 
workers in the service of the Commonwealth Government. 


WAGES. 


The minimum rates of wages for nearly all classes of adult and juvenile 
workers are fixed by industrial tribunals exercising statutory authority. 


Juvenile labour is protected also to some extent by a law passed in 1908, 
providing that, a minimum wage of not less than 4s. per week must be paid 
to factory workers, shop assistants, and others. The Act was designed to 
prevent the threatened development i in unorganised trades of a system under 
which young workers were being employed without remuneration. 


The Lang Wage. 

In fixing the rates of wages the industrial tribunals distinguish between 
the basic or living wage for ‘unskilled labour and the secondary wage, which 
3 ‘remuneration for skill or other special qualifications. The “principle 

has been adopted that the lowest wage inust be sufficient to seeure to the 
worker a reasonable standard of living. For this reason the question of the 
cost of living is of primary importance to the wage- regulating tribunals, 
and investigations have been conducted from time to time in order to fix 
a standard ‘living wage to-be used .as a basis for their determinations. 
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The main object of the introduction of industrial arbitration was not the 
determination of rates of wages, but the settlement and prevention of indus- 
trial disputes; and the early legislation, while empowering the tribunals to fix 
wages as incidental to the preservation, of industrial peace, gave no direc- 
tions as to the principles to be observed in the exercise of the function. The 
determination of rates of wages, however, bas become the most importaut 
task of the tribunals. 


In Octoher, 1907, Mr. Justice Higgins, newly appointed President of 
the Commonwealth Court, delivered his well-known “ Harvester judginent ”’; 
in this case he not only laid down as a definite principle that the lowest wage 
should be based on the cost of living, but he determined also the stondard 
of living which it should cover, aud fixed a standard wage. 


The Harvester case was not, strictly speaking, an industrial arbitration 
matter, but arose irom a provision of the Excise Tariff Act of 1906, that 
certain goods should be cxempted from excise duty, if manutfa ctured in 
Australia under conditions as to the remunera tion of labour declared by the 
President of the Court of Arbitration, to be “fair and reasonable.’ The 
manufacturer of ‘‘ Harvester’? machines at Sunshine, Victoria, applied to 
the Court for such a declaration, und the Presideit, seeking to define the 
standard implied by the words “fair and reasonable,” stated—-‘ I cannot 
think of any other standard appropriate than the normal needs of the average 
emplovee regarded as a human being living in a civilised community.” 


In 1908 the State system of arbitration was changed by the establishment 
of wages boards, subject to the oversight of the Industrial Court. At this 
period prices were rising, and the increased cost of living was the ground 
of numerous claims for increases in wages. In order to bring about a reasen- 
able degree of uniformity in the decision of the various beards, and to 
eliminate the waste of time resulting from a number of boards hearing 
evidence on the same snbject, the Court decided to fix a standard wage for 
their guidance. With this object an inquiry into the cost of living was 
couducted by Judge Heydon, and a standard wage was fixed in February, 
1914; subsequently the Court increased the rate from time to time to meet 
increases in the cost of living. 


In 1918, under the Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act, the workers 
were accorded the statutory right to a standard wage, based on the cost of 
living; aid the Board of Trade, established under its provisions, is charged 
with the duty of determining on this basis the living wages for men and for 
women, the declared rates ‘being the lowest which may be fixed by any 
industrial award or agreement. 


Having recognised the right of the worker to a living wage, the standard 
of living which that rate shoul d cover becomes a matter for de scision. In the 
Harvester case the standard was based apparently on the needs of a man, 
his wife, and a family of three ct hildren. In reference te this matter, the 
President of the ‘T had no evidence on the subject of 
the actual average; and, as it sould be absurd to make the minimum wage 

depend on the number of persons in each employee’s family, as it would 
also handicap the man with many children in seeking employment, I thought 
that a family of ‘ about five’ might fairly be taken as the kind of family 
to be brought into the calculations.” 


After reviewing the rates paid to labourers by certain public undertakings, 
the President decided that 7s. a day was the ‘lowest wage which would be 
regarded as “ fair aud reasonable ” for unskilled Ispouters. 
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For some years the “ Harvester wage’ was used as a basis by the State 
tribunals, but in November, 1911, the Industrial Court of New South Wales 
decided that on account of the increased cost of necessities the basic wage 
should be increased to 45s. per week, and later in 1913 decided to conduct 
an inquiry in order to fix the living wage for the guidance of the wages 
boards. 

At that inquiry, conducted by Mr. Justice Heydon of the Court of In- 
dustrial Arbitration, the standard differed from that of the Harvester case 
in regard to the size of the average family, and the number of dependent 
children was taken as two. The living wage was defined as the standard | 
wage which will do neither more nor less ‘than enable a worker of the class 
to which the lowest wage would be awarded to maintain himself, his wife, 
and two children in a house of three rooms and a kitchen, with food, plain 
and inexpensive, but quite sufficient in quantity and quality to maintain 
health and efficiency, and with an.allowance for miscellaneous expenses. 


In regard to the last-mentioned group, the Harvester standard was 
aecepted, thc items enumerated by Mr. Justice Higgins in that case being 
as flags :—Fuel, clothes, boots, furniture, utensils, rates, life insurance, 
savings, acctdent or benefit societies, loss of employment, union contributicns, 
books. and newspapers, train and tram fares, sewing machine, mangle, school 
requisites, amusements, and holiday, intoxicating hquors, tobacco, sickness 
and death, domestic help, unusual contingencies, religion or charity. 


The evidence placed before the Court included statistical information 
supplied os the Government Statistician, budgets collected by employers and 
employees, municipal records, and returns ‘supplied by house and estate 
agents. 


As a result of the inquiry the Court, in February, 1914, pases the sum 

of 48s. per week as the standard living wage for adult males in Sydney, but 
suggested that, in view of the prosperous condition of the “industries, 
the boards should award more than the living wage, viz., 8s. 6d. per day 
for unskilled labour, 8s. 9d. for ordinary work, and 9s. for heavy work. 
In regard to existing awards the Court directed. that application might be 
made to the boards to increase to 48s. per week all wages under that amount. 


In December, 1915, the Court raised the minimum wage to 52s. 6d. per 
week (8s. 9d. per day or 1s. 1fd. per hour), the decision being applicable only 
to future awards. In August, 1916, the Court fixed the basic wage for 
future awards at 55s. 6d. per week (9s. 3d. per day, or 1s. lid. per hour), 
and directed that any wages in existing awards below ls. 1d. per hour should 
be raised to 54s. per week (9s. a day, or ls. 2d..an hour). 


At the first inquiry by the Board of Trade in 1918 in connection with 
the determination of the living wage for men in the Metropolitan area, the 
Board decided to adopt as a starting point the standard wage as de clared b y 
the Court of Industrial Arbitration in February, 1914, and to ascertain 
the increase or decrease in the average cost of hying since that time. By 
increasing this amount to compensate for the decrease in the purchasing 
power of. money calculated ou the cost of food and groceries and rent, it 
was found that the living wage proper was £2 18s. 6d. per week in § September, 
1918; but in view of the abnormal conditions of the time the Board added 
aaethes 3d. per day, and declared the standard wage to be £3 per week. 

At its second annual inquiry as to the living wage for men in Sydney, 


held in 1919, the Bourd rejected this method of calculating the increase in 
the cost of living, and decided to examine separately each element of the 
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living wage, namely, food and groceries, rent, fuel and light, clothing and 
boots, miscellaneous items. Its determination was announced in October, 
1919, and the living wage fixed at £3 17s. per week, or 12s. 10d. per day, 
or ls. 73d. per hour. 


In October, 1920, the Board of Trade declared the living wage to be £4 5s. 
per week, which represents an increase of &s., or 11-4 per cent. 


Inquiries into the cost of living in country districts were commenced in 
1919, the same principles being pursued and the same methods adopted, as 
far as possible, as in assessing the living wage for the Metropolitan area in 
October, 1919. The living wage for the district of Newcastle was declared 
on 19th April, 1920, as £3 16s. 6d. per week, 12s. 9d. per day, and Ls. 74d. 
per hour; for the South Coast area on 11th Mav, 1920, at £3 17s. 6d. per week, 
12s. 11d. per day, and 1s. 73d. per hour; and for the Central Tableland area 
on 8th July, 1920, at £3 18s. per week, 18s. per day, and 1s. 74d. per hour. 


Subsequently it was decided ¢o discontinue the practice of making separate 
declarations for defined areas and the living wage, £4 5s., declared in October, 
1920, was applied to adult male employees in the whole State excepting 
the county of Yancowinna, which contains Broken Hill; aud after special 
inquiry it was applied to that county on 9th March, 1921. 


In October, 1921, the Board reduced the living wage for adult males to 
£4 2s, per week; 13s. 8d. per day, or Is. 84d. per hour. The declaration 
embraced the whole State, except the cowaty of Yancowinna, which was 
exempted on account of the unfavourable conditicn of metalliferous mining, 
the principal industry of the Broken Hill district. The Board, following 
its previous declaration, arrived at its decision “‘ mainly on the application 
of the ascertainable change in the cost of living.” In assessing the change 
in the cost of living the Board used as a basis the prices during the three 
months, June to August, thus departing from the practice followed previously 
of using the prices during the preceding calendar half-year, January to June. 
This was the “‘ Board’s first experience on a falling market, with a probability 
of further falls during the year of the wage’s operation,’ and the Board 
indicated its intention to review its decision in January following. Some 
doubt existed as to the Board’s power of revision until a declaration had 
been in existence for one year, but in January, 1922, the Board decided that 
it had power under the Industrial Arbitration Act to rescind or vary any 
existing declaration at any time. The Board resolved, however, that it 
would not reconsider any application to vary the living wage, £4 2s., until 
April, 1922. 


On 12th May, 1922, the Board varied the existing declaration, and reduced 
the living wage for men to £3 18s. per week, 13s. per day or 1s. 74d. per hour. 
The rate applied to the State, except the Broken Hill district, but the same 
rate was applied to that area on 26th May, after an inquiry at Broken Hill 
into the cost of living in the county of Yancowinna. 


When applications were made to the Court of Industrial Arbitration 
for reductions in wages in accordance with this declaration the unions of 
employees claimed that the Board had not the authority to review its declara- 
tion until it has been in ferce for one year. The question was referred to 
the Full Court of Industrial Arbitration and the validity of the declaration 
was upheld. 


The following statement shows the living wage for men, as fixed by the 
Court of Industrial Arbitration, or as declared by the Board of Trade, since 
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1914; in 1919 and carlier years the declarations related to the Metropolitan 
area only. The declarations. do not apply to rural workers, for whom a 
separate declaration must be made. 


2 Living Wage Increase since 1914. 
Date, for Se 
Adult Males. Amount. : Per cent. 
! 

£s.da|] £58. d. 
1914—February 28 0 on ze 
1915—December ...| 212 6 4 6 94 
1916—August - 215 6 7 6 16 - 
1918—September ... 3.00 12 0 | 25°0 
1919—October 317 0 19 0 604 |. 
1920-—-October 4 5 0 117 0°; W71 
1921—October 42 0 114 0 70°S 
1922--May 318 0 | 110 0 62°5 


In December, 1920, regulations were issued under the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Act prescribing that the living wage, £4 5s. per week, as declared by the 
Board of Trade in October of that year, must be paid to all adult male 
employees, except in cases where they are provided by their empluyers 
with board or lodging or any customary privileges or payments in kind of 
which the value had not been assessed by the Court of Industrial Arbitration. 


The validity of applying the regulations to occupations not subject to 
awards was tested in the Supreme Court of New South Wales in the following 
year, and the Court decided that they were ultra vires insofar as they fpur- 
ported to penalise either employer or employee outside any award or agrec- 
ment for paying or for accepting wages below those declared by the Board. 
On appeal to the High Court of Australia the decision of the Supreme Court 
was reversed and the validity of the regulations was upheld. The regulations, 
however, have become inoperative, as the declaration made by the Board 
of Trade in October, 1921, was not gazetted, though the reduction of 3s. 
per week was made in respect of award rates upon application to the Court 
of Industrial Arbitration. The declaration of the Board of Trade in May, 
1922, was gazetted, but regulations were not issued in respect of the 
declaration. 

Iaving Wage for Rural Workers. 

The Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act of 1918 provided that the 
Board of Trade in declaring living wages should make a separate public 
inquiry into the cost of living of employees engaged in rural oceupa- 
tions, and should make a separate declaration as to the living wages to he 
paid to such employees, and should declare what deductions might be made 
from such wages for board or residence, or board and residence, and for 
any customary privileges or payments in kind. A further amendment 
enacted in the following year relieved the Board of a definite obligation to 
declare the wage for rural employees if, after consideration of the conditions 
of the rura! industries, it should think fit to refrain from making the declara- 
tion. In 1919 and 1920 no declaration was made owing to the fact that the 
rural industries were suffering from the effects of drought. In October, 1921, 
the Board made its first declaration of the rural living wage to be paid to 
adult males in the State, excepting the County of Yancowinna, viz., £3 6s. 
per week, or 11s. per day. The following deductions may be made :-—For 
residence comprisiug a separate house of three rooms or more, 12s., or less 
than three rooms, 5s.; for board and residence £1 4s.; and for board without 
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residence 19s. per week. The Board’s determination was brought into 
operation by regnlations, and it is provided that permits to work for lower 
rates may be granted to slow workers by the Industrial Registrar or 
Clerks of Petty Sessions. 

Living Wage-—Commonwealth Court. 

The Commonwealth Court assesses a basic rate for each case in which 
minimum wages are to be determined. The Court may change its nethod 
of calculation in order to adjust its awards to existing conditions. The 
standard adopted is the Harvester wage, 7s. per day, in Melbourne in 1907. 
Until 1915 the wages were fixed after consideration of the cost of living at 
the time of the award, on the basis of the evidence given in the Harvester 
ease. In July, 1913, the President decided to assess the basic wage by 
applying to the Harvester rate the index number of the cost of food, groceries, 
and rent, as determined by the Commonwealth Statistician for the calendar . 
year preceding the date when the award was made, oven if it were made as 
late as in November of the following year. Subsequently, on account of 
the abnormal inereases dnring the war, it became the general practice to 
apply the index numbers for the twelve months preceding the date of the 
award. 

This method of adjustment involves the assumption that the prices of 
clothing and miscellaneous items vary in the same ratio as the items for 
which the index numbers are computed. . 

The Harvester wage relates to the cost of living of a maa, his wife, and 
three children, z.e., one more than the average adopted by the State Court, 
and until 191 the basic rate allowed by the Commonwealth Court for Sydney 
was usually about 6s. per week higher than the living wage fixed by the 
State tribunal. But the living wage rates as declared by the Board of Trade 
in 1919 and 1920 were much higher than the basic rates calculated at those 
dates in accordance with the method used in the Federal Court. 

The Judges of the Commonwealth Court frequently having expressed. 
their dissatisfaction with the method of assessing the basie wage, a Royal 
Commission (with Mr. A. B. Piddiagton, K.C., as Chairman) was appointed 
in December, 1919, to inquire iuto the following matters :—(]) The actual 
cost of living according to reasonable standards of comfort, including all 
matters comprised in the ordinary expenditure of a household, for » man 
with a wife and three children under 14 years of age, and the several items 
and amounts which make up that cost; (2) the actual corresponding cost of 
living during each of the last five vears; (8) how the basic wage may be 
automatically adjusted to the rise and fall from time to time of the purchasing 
power of the sovereign. . 

The findings of the Commission in regard to question (1) referred to it, 
viz., as to the actual cost of living for a man, his wife, and three children in 
each capital city in 1920 and in 1914 are shown below :-— 


Amount per Week, 


Metropolitan Area. 


1914, 1920. 
= | l 
£s.d.), £38.4. 
Sydney : ie 31211 : 517 1 
Melbourne ... 4 3.7 9 } +516 6 
Brisbane a 840: 5 6 2 
Adelaide ss 311 2: 6516 1 
Perth *. 312 9 | 51311 
Hobart Es 3 69 | 5 16 11 
} 
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Upon the publication of the report of the Commission applications were 
made by various Unions to the Commonwealth Court and to various State 
tribunals to adopt its findings as a basis for the determination of minimum: 
wages. The iribunals refused to grant the claims mainly on the ground 
that the rates asyessed by the Commission did not represent “a reasonable 
and practicable basic wage for the unskilled worker,” as the Commission did 
not consider the basic wage earner only, nor the effect of the recommendations 
on industries generally, nor the interests of employers and of the community. 


Aliernative Method of Assessing Basie Wage. 


When the Board of Trade, in 1919, increased the living wage by 17s. per 
week, the Gey erontent, in view of the various issues affected, formulated 
a proposal to alter the method of applying the living wage principle to the 
determination of wages. It was proposed that the Beard of Trade should 
declare as the living wage for men the emount sufficient to maintaim @ man 
and his wife, and should make a separate declaration as to the additional 
cost of maintaining a single child, and each additional child in the same 
household, and that the ‘ch ildren of employees should be maintained by 
means of a fund derived from the contributions of the employers. 


The proposals were embodied in a “ Maintenance of Children ” Bill, but 
after passing through the Legislative Assembly the measure was amended 
ia the Upper House in respect of one of its vital plinciples, and its further 
consideration was postponed indefinitely. 

In 1920, when the Basic Wage Commission reported its findings, a similar 
proposal was made to the Commonwealth Government by the Chairman 
of the Commission, in a memorandum patie at the request of the Prime 
Minister. He indicated that while the standard wage is bascd on the cost 
of living of a man, his wife, and three dependent children, families with 
more than three children suffer privation, 2 and families with less than three. 

children and unmarried men reecive more than necessary for the living wage ; 
also that, as the actual average number of dependent children is less than 
three, the industries are required to pay for a large number of non-existent 
children. He estimated that a wage of £5 14s. would be distributed as 
follows :—(1) Mau and wite, £4 per week; (2) three dependent children 
£1 16., or an average of 12s. each. Assuming that the basic wage in the 
Conunonweelth at the time was £4 per week—- though probably it was about 
2s. less—he stated that the increased burden on industry from raising the 
basic wage to £5 16s. per week was estimated at £93,000,000, but he suggested 
an alternative scheme which would cost £64,920,000 less than that amount, 
viz., that unmarried men and married men without children should receive 
a basic wage of £4 per week, and that the Commonwealth Government 
should pay an endowinent of 12s. a week in respect of all dependent children, 
the cost of endowment te be covered by a tax on employers for each person 
employed by them—estimated at 10s. 9d. per week per employee. 


No Governineut action has been taken to bring into operation the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, though in regard to employees in the service 
of the Commonwealth the Federal Government raised the minimum wage 
for married men and for single men with dependents to £4 a week, and granted 
to married officers an allowance of 5s. a week for cach dependent child. 


Living Wage in the other States. 


It is interesting to compare the living wage for Sydney with that in the 
Metropolitan arcas of the other Australian States. Ta Quecnsland the 
Industrial Arbitration Court has adopted a practice of fixing a minimum 
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wage for industries of average prosperity, and of determining a basic wage 
with regard to the particular circuinstauces of any industry of greater or 
less than average prosperity. In South Australia the standard living wage 
is fixed by the Board of Industry. In Victoria and Tasmania the rates of 
wages in the various industries are fixed by wages boards by a process of 
collective bargaining between the employers and the employees in the indus- 
try concerned, and the wages for unskilled labour yary accordingly. Under 
the industrial legislation of Western Australia and of the Conmonwealth 
the court adjudicates in cases of disputes only, and a tate is assessed for each 
case. 

The rates shown in the following statement for Melbourne and Perth are 
those awarded for unskilled labour in cases determined at or about the 
respective dates specified in the table; the quotation for Hobart repre- 
sents the average of the rates per week of 48 hours fer unskilled workers 
under the Wages Board determinations which were in force in 1914 and in 
1922. The rates as quoted for the Commonwealth represent the rate which, 
m accordance with the usnal practice of the Court, would have been used 
in determining rates of wages, if the Court had made awards for the capital 
cities as at the dates specified in the table. The rates have been calculated 
by applying to the Harvester wage, 7s. per day in Melbourne in 1907, the 
index numbers of the cost ef food, groceries and rent in the capital cities 
during the year 1913 and during the twelve months ended September, 192], 
and March, 1922, respectively. 


Living Wage—Aduit Males, 
i iaces os = 
Metropolitan Area, 1921-22. 
a ore 
wy) Date of 
| Rate. ‘belarnination: 
feo 
£s.d.; £5. d. | 
: if 4 2 0 | October, 1921. 
Sydney see 2 8 0 11 88 6 | May, 1922. 
Melbourne | 2 656 0! 819 6 { May, 1922, 
Brisbane 2 2 0: 4 0 0 | February, 1922. 
Adelaide is ay wl 2 8 0 | BIT 6 | April, 1922. 
Perth ... ee ae «| 214 0 | 817 0 | May, 1922, 
Hobart... ss | 28 0; 815 0 | May, 1922. 
. 'f 4 4 6 } October, 1921, 
Commonwealth 213 6 iq 318-0 | April, 1922. 
| 


Living Wage for Women. 
_ The principle of a living wage was not applied to women’s wages under 
the State industrial arbitration system until the Board of Trade conducted 
its first inquiry into the cost of living in 1918. : 

The standard adopted was the minimum wage which would cover the cost 
of living of the adult female worker of the poorest class, but having no other 
responsibility and living away from home in lodgings. Accordingly the 
living wage for women workers in the Metropolitan area was fixed in De- 
cember, 1918, at 30s. a week, or 5s. a day, or 74d. an hour; in 1919 the rate 
was increased to 39s. a week, 6s. 6d. a day, or 93d. per hour. 

On 23rd December, 1920, the rate of 43s. per week, 7s. 2d. per day, or 103d. 
per hour, was declared as the living wage for women in the whole State 
except in the county of Yancowinna, and on 9th March the same rate was 
applied to women workers in that county. On 28rd December, 1921, the 
rate was reduced to 41s. per week. 
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Following upon the determination of the living wage in December, 1918, 
regulations were issued under the Industrial Arbitration Act which pre- 
scribed that the living wage as assessed by the Board of Trade in each year 
must be paid to all adult female employees in the Metropolitan district, 
except in cases where they were provided by their employers with board or 
lodging or any customary privileges or payments in kind, the amount of 
which had not been assessed by the Court of Industrial Arbitration. The 
object of the regulations was to entitle all women workeis, with the exceptions 
noted above, to have their wages raised to the living wage, eveu if engaged 
in occupations which were not subiect to awards, and without application to 
the Court. A decision of the High Court of Australia as to the validity of 
the regulations has been noted above. When the living wage, 41s. per week, 
was gazetted in December, 1921, the regulations were not revised and have 
thus become inoperative. 


A living wage for women workers has not been fixed by the Common- 
wealth Court, except in particular industries. In September, 1914, em- 
ployces in the felt hat factories of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia were awarded 30s a week—the full amount claimed; in May, 1917, 
a minimum Federal wage of 35s. per week was awarded for unskilled labour 
by women employed as ticket-sellers, cloakroom attendants, etc., in theatres 
and picture shows; in July, 1919, the basic rate for women in the clothing 
trades was fixed at 35s. per week for all States except Western Australia. 


Secondary Wage. 

Having ascertained the basie rates of wages for unskilled labour, the 
assessment of the secondary wage is a matter to be considered separately 
in connection with each occupation. It is the usual practice, under the 
State system, when varying wages on account of an increase or decrease in 
the cost of living, to preserve unaltered the recognised margin between the 
skilled and the unskilled workmen in an industry, and to vary all rates of 
wages by the amount by which the basic wage has been increased or reduced. 


During the period of the war the State Court decided to depart from this 
practice, and new rules for the guidance of the industrial boards were con- 
tained in the “ margin judgment” delivered in’ November, 1916. The 
following extracts from statements by the Judge of the Court indicate the 
procedure adopted :—- 


“We have resolved that where an industry appears to be benefiting by or 
during the war, the abnormal conditions created by the war shall be taken 
not to affect it, and the general rule to be observed as to its wage scale shall 
be that the current living wage shall be the basic wage for male adults, and, 
unless good reason appears to the contrary, all their wages appearing in the 
former award shall be increased by the same amount as has beeu added to 
the living wage. Thus: If upon hearing any claims it shall appear that the 
living wage has been increased by 3s. a week, all adult male wages in that 
industry will ordinarily be also increased by 3s. a week. Where, however, 
an industry has not benefited by or during the war, it must be taken to come 
under war conditions, and the scale inust be subject to diminishing rates of 
increase.” 


“The Board in these cases should diminish the increases throughout the 
scale in rates above the living wage, or fix the amount of wage at which the 
increases should vanish, and then arrange in their scale of wages, according 
to their discretion, increases diminishing in amount, so us to vanish at the 
ascertained point.” 
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These rules were general rules, and were not intended to restrict the right 
a 5 2 
of the Court or the Boards to consider any special circumstances which 
appeared to affect particular wages, either upwards or downwards. 


The “ margin judgment ”’.was abrogated by a judgmeut of the Full Bench 
of the Court of Industrial Arbitration in November, 1918, and the former 
tule was restored. 

Subsequently, when making renewal awards to replace those which expired, 
the Court usually added to the rates in the original award the total amount 
by which the living wage had increased since the date of that award, and thus 
restored to the secondary wages any reductions which had resulted during 
the war period from the operation of the ‘‘ margin ”’ judgment. 


The amendment of the Industrial Arbitration Act passed in December, 
1919, provides that when a living wage declaration is made by the Board of 
Trade, application may be made to the Court for the variation of current 
awards as to wages; previously the Court varicd only those rates below the 
living wage by raising them to that amount and other rates remained un- 
altered, unless a proviso had been inserted in the award to entitle the em- 
ployees to have the whole award re-opened. In the latter cases all the rates 
were raised by the same amount as the living wage. 


During the war period the Commonwealth Court followed a general practice 
of increasing only the basie wage and leaving unchanged the secondary por- 
tion of the wage rates. It was recognised that this method was not strictly 
fair to the skilled workers, as it did not maintain the effective margins between 
the skilled and the unskilled when the cost of commodities was rising. After 
the war the Court, in the case of the Merchant Shipping Guild, in June, 1920, 
and of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, in May, 1921, applied the 
index numbers relating to the purchasing power of money to the sec gadary, 
as well as to the basic wage. 

Subsequent judgments of the Court, e.g., the Engine-drivers and nah 8 
case in October, 1921, indicate that this method of assessing margins will 
not be adopted as a general practice, but the Court will determine in each 
case an amount which it considers to be the fair value, as at the date of the 
award, of the skill required. To assess margins by ascertaining the amounts 
allowed in 1807 and increasing them at the same rate as the basic wage, 
would be unfair to all workers who had not been allowed margins in 1907, 
but received them subsequently, and to those whose margins had been 
increased since that year. Also it would preclude consideration of such 
factors as shorter hours or improvements in machinery and appliances which 
lighten labour and enable less skilled workers to do work formerly done by 
highly- skilled artigans only. 


Rates or WAGES. 


The following tables show the rates of wages in various occupations at 
intervals since 1901. Exccpt where otherwise specified, the figures indicate 
the minimum amount payable for a full week’s work of 48 hours, on’ the 
basis of the weekly, daily, or hourly rates specified i in the industrial awards 
or agreements. When labour is plentiful the award rates become general, 
but with a scarcity of labour competent enyployees command higher remune- 
ration. The tables relate to a limited number of occupations only, but the 
award rates are published in greater detail in the ‘ ‘ Statistical Register of 
New South Wales.” In the 1920-21 issue a statement is published showi ing, 
in respect-of a large number of oceupations, the rates in each year from 1901 
to 1913, inclusive, “and in 1921; and it is intended to publish the particulars 
for the years subsequent to 1913 in the next issue. 
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Building Tradcs. 

Employees in the building trades are paid according to hourly rates, and 
the following amounts have been calculated by multiplying the award 
rates by forty-eight, until the year 1921, when a 44-hour week was pro- 
claimed. Stonemasons worked 44 hours per week throughout the whole 
period. 


Weekly Rates of Wages, Increase. 

Occupation, - | ees ae a 

1901. | 1906, | soir. | tors, | 1920. | 1921. | gol 851 | to toon. 

“Ys. @ ys d.}s. dys, d.|s, d. | s. d. jper cent.per cent. 
Bricklayers... ...| 60 0| 62 0] 69 0] 72 0/108 0/108 0 80 50 
Carpenters... «| 60 0) 60 0) 63 0] 66 0 {108 0/110 0 83 67 
Painters see | 54 0/1 55 0/| 60 0} 64 0 [104 0 104 0, 93 | 62 
Plasterers — ../ 51 0] 54 0) 57 0| 66 0/106 0 1106 0 108 . 61 
Plumbers sis ...{ 60 0! 60 0/ 66 0] 66 6/110 0 110: 0 83 o7 
Stonemasons (44 hours}| GO 0! 66 0; 72 0] 73 4 |112 6 1123 6); 106 68 
f 42 0; 42 0/48 0] 54 0/95 0) 96 0 (129 | 78 

Other Labourers... - to to to to | to ; to | q 
(| 48 0] 48 0|56 0] 62 0] 99 000 o/{108 | tL 
i 


Some of these rates of wages were more thau doubled between 1901 and 
1921, the lowest proportionate increase being bricklayers, 80 per cent. Since 
1914: there have been increases ranging up to 36s. per week, or generally over 
60 per cent. There was a scarcity of skilled labour in the building trades 
during 1920, and competent workmen were paid wages considerably in excess 
of the award rates, 

; Engineering, Ironworks, etc. 
The weekly wages in the engineering and metal trades were as follow :-- 


Weekly Wages. Increase. 
Occupation, 
ie hie. | en Ree 1901 | 1914 
1901, | 1906. | 1911. | 1914. | 1920. | 1921. to 1921. | to 1921, 
| | rd | 
i } | i 
s. dj s. dj- s. dos. djs. dis. dilper cent./per cent, 
Boilermakers.., ..| 60 0; 60 0! 66 0| 66 0/110 6 107 6 79 3 
Electrical Fitters «| 60 0/60 0; 66 0) 74 01111 6 108 6 83 | 47 
53 Mechanies...| 48 0 | 60 0| 60 0| 66 0 (103 6 100 6 109 || 52 
i ' | 
Engineering— | } i i 
Blacksmiths ..| 60 07/60 0} 64 0 | 72 0/112 6/109 6 83 2 
Brassfinishers | 60 0/60 0) 62 0, 70 0/110 6 107 6 79 54 
Coppersmiths ..{ 60 0; 60 0; 68 0; 72 0 112 6109 6 83 52 
Fitters and Turners | 60 0 | 60 0/64 0} 70 0 (110 6 j107 6 79 54 
Patternmakers veal 60 0/60 0| 68 0174 0/114 6 |111 6 86 47 
Tronmoulders ... «| 60 0| 60 0| 64 0/70 01110 6 107 6 79 54 
Tinsmiths | 60 0] 60 0/60 0] 60 0/99 6! 96 6 61 61 
General Labourers | 42 0} 42 0 | 42 0) 45 0] 88 0: 85 OF 102 89 
| | é 
_ : ie os NM | 
* 44 hours. 


In the engineering workshops the wages of the skilled workmen did not 
show much improvement during the ten years, 1901 to 1911, but increases 
ranging from 37s. 6d. to 40s. 6d. per week were awarded between 1914 and 
1920. In the following year there was a general decrease of 3s. per weck as 
a result of a reduction in the living wage. 
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Bootmaking and Clothing Trades. 

The local manufacture of boots and of ready-made clothing increased 
considerably during the war period owing to the demand for military sup- 
plies and to the restriction of imports. Increases in the wages of employ ees 
are shown below :— 


Weekly Wages. Increase. 

Occupation, | | 1901 | 1914 
| 1901. 1906. 1911. |; 1914, 1920, 1921. to to 
i | 1921. | 1921, 
pent’ ccarpaca (Deas bee 7 acre cs selec car [eas 
s djs. djs. djs. diis. dv] s. d,| cent. | cent, 
Bootmaking—Men «| 45 0/45 0/54 0; 54 0/198 6/98 6! 119 | 82 
Women .... 18 0/20 0/22 6/28 0/44 0] 44 0} 144.) 57 

Clothing— i 
Tailors ie ..| 50 0) 50 0:55 0) 60 G; 92 0 102 6] 105] -71 
Tailoresses—Coats .... 25 0 | 25 0; 40 0:30 0,49 0; 49 9 99 | 66 
Trousers) 20 0 | 20 0:22 6:25 0145 0.46 9! 134) 87 

Woollen-mill Hands— : ( 
Men ...| 35 0 | 35 0] 42 0! 48 0/] 85 6| 82 6 136 | 72 
Women | 18 6/20 0] 24 0:21 0; 43 0) 46 3] 150 | 120 

| i 


~~ ae oes mae 


The wages of journeymen in the boot trade were raised by 9s. a week 
between 1901 and 1914, and after that year by 43s. 6d., or 82 per cent.. 
The rates of the women emplovees were not fixed by award ‘until 1911. 


In the tailoring industry the majority of the employees work under an 
award of the Commonwealth Court, and the prescribed hours per week: are 
44, Many workers in the clothing trade are paid piece-work rates, which are. 
fixed by award. 

In the woollen mills the wages of the men employed as general hands were. 
increased by 136 per cent., and the rate for women by 150 per cent.; the 
hours are 44 per week. Only a few hands were employed i in this industry i in 
1901, but it has grown considerably during recent years. 


Food and Drink Factories. 


The wages in the principal industries in connection with the food supply 
were as follow :— 


Weekly Wages. Increase. © 
Occupation. | { i | { ‘aso { 1914 
| gol, | 1906. | 1911. | 1914. | 1920, | 1921. to to 
i | | 921. | 1921 
a oa t 
| per | per 
s. djs. d.|s djs. dij sg. d.is. d.| cent.) cent. 
Bread—Bakers ... ...| 52 6) 52 6 56 0; 60 0/102 6 1100 6 91 68 
Carters ..|42 0/45 0| 48 0/52 6/97 0) 94 0| 124! 79 
Brewing—Towermen ...| 44 0/44 0:48 0/57 0/92 6) 92 6] 110] 62 
45 0;'50 0) 50 0, 63 0/104 0 101 Of} 124] 60° 
Flour—Shift-millers ... to | to | to | to | to |! to 
55 0/60 0/65 0/70 0 112 0 [109 0 98 | 56 
Jam-factory Hands... 36 0/36 0/45 0/| 48 0/85 0; 85 0| 136 7 


The rates for operative bakers ranged from 52s. 6d. in 1914 to 102s. 6d. in 
1920; a reduction of 2s. per week was made in 1921, when the rate was 68° 
per cent. above the pre-war level. The hours of bread-carters were reduced 
from 60 per week to 54 in 1913. A 44-hour week was ee in respect’ 


of the breweries and flour mills during 1921, and the bakers in 1922 
67425—D 
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Other Factories and Shops. 


The wages in the furniture and printing trades and‘in other classes of 
factories are shown below : 


Weekly Rates of Wages. ;  Incrrease. 
! jessie ensue <i oer neces atone 
Ocenpation, | a i j 1901 1914 
| 101. | 1906, | 1911. | 1914, | 1920. | 1921. | to to 
| | | | 1921. | 1921. 
L ! — \ 
1 \ i i | 
/ \ | | per per 
: gs. d.| s. dj s. d.| gs. d.J s. dij} s. dil cent. | cent. 
Coopers... ee’ | 60 0/60 0164 0/66 0110 0110 0 ; 83; 67 
| | | 
Furniture and Cabinet- i | | 
makers ... 0... | 52 0/52 0; 56 0 / 60 01104 06101 9) 96) 70 
| | 
Sawyers— H ' : j \ i i 
Band or Jig | 54 0) 54 0; 60 0); 68 01106 0106 0; 96; 77 
| | | | | 
40 0; 42 0 | 45 0|} 54 0194 0,94 0; 185] 74 
Other ... i to to | to to | to to | 
'48 0:48 0 | 54 0; 66 0 [104 0 (104 0; 117!) 58 
i | | } | i { 
Bookbinders | 62 0 | 52 0 | 56 0/65 0 102 01102 0) 96) 57 
| H j } i 
Compositors, Jobbing ...| 52 0 | 52 0 | 60 0 65 0/105 01105 0 | 102) 62 
i i | ' | 
Tatlowmaker —... i 47 6 | 52 6 55 0/59 0:96 6,93 6: 97; 58 
| : i i i 
Tanning— | i | | | 
Beamsmen... | 41 0) 42 0,47 0 | 60 0) 94 0:96 6; 135 | 66 
i : 
-Curriers 145 0 145 0/50 0:65 0 /99 0 (101 6 | 126; 56 
| 
Labourers sty ...| 34 0 | 36 0 , 40 0 | 51 0 85 0 87 6 | 157 | 72 
| | | 61 6 | 98 4/98 4; 105, 60 
Brick Burners... i 48 0148 0:54 014 and; and | and ; 
i : i | (63 0 ae 01101 0; 110; 60 
» Pitmen .. | 44 0 44 0/52 0 62 0 100 0 100 0/ 197/ 61 
| | | | | | | 
‘Quarrymen (f4hrs.) —.... 568 0 60 0! 67 lo 67 10:99 0,99 GO: “7; 46 
: : | i | i | 
Leatherworkers ... (45 0,45 0) 54 0) 54 0,90 0,99 0; 120 | 83 
Coachbuilders, Road .../ 48 6/48 0 56 060 0,96 0/96 0 100; 60 
(| 50 0/50 0/55 0 | 65 0101 0;98 0 96! 51 
Jewellers ... ae 4; to ; to | to } to |, to {| to | | 
(52 6155 0 60 0 | 70 0 j104 0 101 0 | 921 44 
Watchmakers (463hrs.)...| 50 0:55 0 | 60 0 65 0 103 6100 0! 100 | 54 
i : i : i i i 
(40 0-45 0), '( 5 0; $2 0, 105| 56 
Shop-assistants, General / to | _ to fl 52 6,52 61) to: to | 
\, 50 9 | 0 {9% 6196 6) 931 84 
\ | H 


i | | | | 


The rates for sawyers shown above were fixed in 1920 by an unregistered 
agreement between the Timber Workers’ Union and a number of employers. 
‘The 44-hour week for timber workers, awarded by the Coummonwealth Court, 
came into operation as from 1st January, 1921. Other industries working 
44 hours in 1921 were coopers, furniture trades, printing, ete., tanning, 
Jeather trades, coach builders, jewellers, and shop assistants. 
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Coal-mining. 

The particulars in the following statement indicate the increases in the 
wages of employees in the coul-mining industry since 1961. The miners are 
paid piece-work rates, which vary according to the conditions of the seams 
or places where the coal is mined, and the table shows the range of 
the hewing rates per ton in the various mining districts, and not the 
weekly wages as in the case of other occupations :— 


i Weekly Rates of Wages. , Increase. 


Occupation ‘Seaecee ik iar \ Te = bee, 
P 1901 | 1914 
i 1901 1906. | 1911 1914 1920. | 1921 to to 
: | | 1921. | 1922 
= tenn —~ Ee Peon Sele een eaten Se tnt u as ~ _——~ 
| per per 


Miners (hewing rate \ | 
per ton) 


an 6/93 6) 123 83 
Wheelers ae 


19” 0 | 109 aa 160; 114 


Engine-drivers— I 

, 60 0 |} 54 0166 0 66 O (114 0/120 0 | ; 100! 82 
Loco. and Winding } to | to to | to | to to } 

66 0 | 60 0/72 0 [78 O |126 0 |182 0] 100: 100 


48 0 | 43 6 (54 0 |60 0 1105 6/105 6) 120 i 76 
Other... ees to | to to to to i to | 
, 60 0 540/66 0 (75 0 |120 0.120 0, 100 60 
| 101 
Labourers dee «| 39 
i 96 


The hewing rates per ton are not strictly comparable one year with 
mnothes, as they may not relate to oe same seams or mining places. Up. to 


fons in the hewing rate were ref ‘lected i in the rates for off-hand lsbour. The 
rates were lower in 1906 than in 1901, owing to reductions iu the price of 
coal. Since that year they have risen steadily. 


Increases amounting to 15 per cent. for miners and 20 per cenit. for off- 
hand labour were awarded, as from Ist January, 1917, by a special tribunal 
appointed under the War Precautions Act, and the working hours were fixed 
as follow :--Eight hours bank to bank, including half-an-hour for meal time, 
on Monday to Friday, and six hours on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 
The miners do not work on alternate (pay) Saturdays, and the number of 
shifts per fortnight is eleven. In May, 1919, the tonnage rates were further 
increased by 1B per cent., and 2s. 7d. per day was added to the wages for 
off-hand ‘labour. In September, 1929, a coal-miners’ tribunal, appointed 
under the Commonwealth Industrial Peace Act of 1920, increased the rates 
for all contract work by 17} per cent., and for off-hand labour by 3s. per day. 


Intermittency, due to slackness of trade, blocks in the transport system, 
and industrial disputes, is an outstanding feature of the coal-mining 
industry (as is shown on page 558); therefore, the actual carnings are generally 
lower than the weekly rates quoted above, which are calculated on the basis 
of a full week’s work. 
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State Railway Services. 


The wages of employees in the traffic branch of the Government Railways 
and of pick and Shovel men engaged in railway construction are shown 
below :-— , 


Weekly Rates of Wages. j Increase. 
Occupation, to f } : j 7 i a 
| 1901. | 1908. | tent. | 1814. 1920. | 1921. rsa 
paar see ok ————_-_- —— ~~ 
| i : per | per 
hetiee, te s. d.j s. | Ss. oa s. d.i s. d.| s. d. cent: | cents 
66 0) 66 0! 66 0 | 72 0:'109 0/106 0! 61 | 47 
Engine-drivers Loco. to to to | to ; to to | 
90 0/90 0/ 90 0; 96 0/133 01130 0) 44 | 35: 
i : } { | 
(/ 48 0/48 0: 48 0/57 0; 91 0/88 0] 83 | 54 
Firemen Loco.... 4 | to | to | to | to ! to to | H 
(| 60 0} 60 0] $0 0 | 66 0/103 0100 0; 67 | 52 
‘| 51 0{51 0! 51 0/54 0; 91 0/88 O| 73 | 68 
Guards ... j to to | to : to ; to | to 
\| 66 0] 66 O| 66 0] 72 0:109 0106 0; 61 | 47 
i ; i i 
i | i { 
(, 36 0) 36 0! 389 0] 48 0) 85 0; 82 0; 128 |; 71 
Porters... cen { | to to | to to | to | to | 
(| 48 0/48 0), 51 0/57 0/ 91 0) 88 0 83 | 54 
rl 45 0/45 01 45 0168 0. 94 0/91 0j 102 | 38. 
Signalmen ss... <{ to } to * to |: to | to to | 
‘| 69 0,69 0:69 0 78 0116 0 112 0) 62 | 44 
Construction— : i | i | 
Pick and Shovel Men a 42 0/ 42 0 | 48 0:56 0: 94 6 94 6/115 | 69 
| i | ! 


There was little variation between 1901 and 1911; a rise of about 6s. per 
week occurred between 1911 and 1914, and of 34s. or 37s. during the war 
period. In 1921 there was a general reduction of 3s. per week. Some of 
the railway employees work 44 hours, but the majority of the traffic hands- 
work 48 per week. 


Shipping. 
The wages of seamen, cooks, and stewards on vessels engaged in interstate 


trade are shown below, monthly rates being quuted; victualling and accom- 
modation is provided in addition to wages :— 


Monthly Rates of Wages. | Tnerease. 
Occupation, i 7 ] ] j 
| | i V agope. boa ey 1901 to | 1914 to 
; : | 1901. 1906. Woil. | 1914. 1920, | 19RL, 1921. 1921” 
peewee Eanes : J a 
| | per! per 
'£ sl £ s./|£ si £ ss i £ 3s.) £° 8./ cent. ! cent. 
A.B, Seamen | 7 0 ; 7 0 8 0 8 0,14 0 ; 1517 | 126 ; 98 
Boatswains | 8 0} 8 0] 9 0] 9 0) 15 0) 1617;111 | 87 
Firemen ... Sed wt 9 0} 9 06) 10 0110 0,16 0] 1717 | 96 79 
5 0! 5 0| 610/ 710/1010/ 14 0/180 | 87 
Cooks... eee to to to to to | to | 
| 12 0; 12 0}1310)1410!18 5) 22 10 88 | 55 
4 0, 4 0! 5 0} 5 10/1310] 1516) 295 | 187 
Stewards tes | to |! to to to | to to \ 
| 6 0 6 0 7 0 710/15 10] 17 16 | 197 | 137 
athe oc ee t a5 7 7 i : 
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These rates have been determined by Federal award or by agreement 
operating throughout the Commonwealth. The hours of seamen are 8 per 
day at sea, but leave of absence equivalent to 4 hours for each week employed 
is allowed when in port, thus the hours are, on the average, 52 per week. The 
cooks receive overtime pay for hours exceeding 10 in any one day, and the 
hours of stewards at sea are 10 per day within a spread of 15 hours, in inter- 
mediate ports 9 per day, and in terminal ports 8 per day. The wages of 
‘seamen and firemen were raised by £8 17s. per month during the period 
under review, the percentage increases ranging from 96 to 126. The rates 
for the cooks are classified according to the tonnage of the vessels on 
which they are employed; those quoted above apply to vessels of less thai 
4,000 tons gross register, and show increases ranging from £9 to £10 10s. 
per month. The increases in the rates for stewards are greater pro- 
portionately than the increases in other classes of labour in the shipping 
industry. 


The rates for wharf-labourers in 1901 were Is. per hour for interstate 
cargoes and 1s. 3d. for oversea cargoes; in 1906, interstate 1s. 14d., oversea 
1s. 3d.; the rate was 1s. 6d. per hour in 1911; 2s. 3d. in 1920; and 2s. 9d. in 
1921. Extra rates are paid for special cargoes, such as wheat, explosives, 
or frozen meat. 


Rural Industries. 


The rates of wages in the rural industries are shown below; rations and 
lodgings are provided in addition to the amount stated, except in the case 
of shearers, to whom rations are not supplied. 


Weekly Rates of Wages. Increase. 
Occupation. 4 sae 
! 1 
1901 to | 1914 to 
1901. 1906. 1911. 1914. 1920. | 1921. 1921. 1921. 


| per | per 
cent. | cent. 


‘Shearers (per ; : ! 
100 sheep). | 20 0 | 24 0 | 24 0: 24 0/ 40 0: 40 


Station Hands.... 20 0 25 0 | 25 0) 25 0| 42 0] 48 0 | 140} 92 
3 | 


Farm Hands to | 


Harvesters ...) 27 6 25 0 30 0 


; 1 0/ 15 0} 20 0 | 20 0 180 | 110 
Milkers ... to to to 36 6 | 42 0 
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The majority of these rates have been doubled since 1901. The 
‘rates for pastoral workers are fixed by an award of the Commom 
wealth Court; the other classes of rural labour are not subject to 
industrial awards, but the Board of Trade’s declaration in 1921 fixed 
a minimum wage of 42s. per week for those who are previded with board 


and lodging. 


All Industries. 


The tables given on the preceding pages illustrate the changes in the rates 
of wages in regard to individual occupations, and, in order to show the 
extent to which variations affected wages in all industries or in the various 
groups of industries, the following table of average rates has been prepared. 

In the 1919 and 1920 issues of the Year Book such particulars were pub- 
lished in respect of each year since 1914, the rates being those determined 
for New South Wales by the Commonwealth Statistician, whose figures 
were adopted for the sake of uniformity, as they were in close agreement with 
averages determined by the author. For the computations particulars 
were obtained in respect of 874 occupations; the industrial awards and 
agreements were the main sources of information, and for occupations not 
subject to the industrial determinations, the ruling or predominant rates 
wete ascertained {rom employers and from secretaries of trade unions. The 
occupations were classified into fourteen industrial groups, and the tables 
were compiled on the basis of the weekly rates payable ‘to adult male 
employees in the Metropolitan district, exceptin regard to the mining, shipping, 
and rural industries, which are conducted for the most part outside the 
Metropolitan area. 


In determining the average wage in each group an arithmetic 
mean was taken; that is, the sum of the rates was divided by the 
number of occupations, no detailed system of weights being applied 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory data as to the number 
of persons employed in cach occupation. In computing the average for 
all the industries combined, the average for each industrial group was 


weighted in accordance with the relative number of all male workers engaged 
in that group. 


In addition to rates of wages in groups and general averages for all 
industries in 1914 and. later years, the Commonwealth Statistician 
has determined an average rate for all industries combined for New 
Sonth Wales in 1901 and in the years from 1906 to 1913 inclusive, 
but details regarding each group prior to 1914 were not available. 
It was, therefore, necessary to undertake a special inquiry in order 
to obtain complete information for each year from 1901 to 1913. 
The task was attended with difficulty, especially in regard to the 
collection of data for the earlier years, when few industries were working 
uuder awards; but with the assistance of a number of employers, union 
secretaries, and officers directing the public utility services, the necessary 
data were obtained. 


The results are contained in the following table which shows the average 
weekly rates of wages payable to adult males in each group of industries, 
and the weighted average for all groups combined in each year since 1901. 
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In the shipping, pastoral, and domestic industries, where food and lodging 
are supplied, the value of such has been added to the rates :— 


4 


Average Weekly Rates of Wages. 


Group of Industries. 


{ i 1 
1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905, | 1906. 1907. | 1908. 1909. 101044 1911, 
i 


_ | & al sa! sd) s. djs. df ad) sa) salsa] s. df s. d. 
1. Wood, Furniture, Sawmill, 


Timber Works, ete. -»| 48 4) 48 4:48 4] 48 7,49 7| 49 7| 51 O| 54 OO 54 2) 55 gO 
2. Engineering, _ Shipbuilding,| i 


4 

i i 

Smelting, Metai Works, ; | | i 
i 
! 


ia) 
> 
o 


etc. 49 4 49 G6 49 7/49 8) 49 8) 49 8150 9) 52 1, 
3, Food, Drink, and “Tobacco| 
Manufacture and Distri-| j 


bution. 4411) 4411) 45 3] 45 3) 45 3) 45 3) 46 2) 48 7 50 2) 51 2) 51 4 
4. Clothing, Hats, Boots, Tex i H Fs 
tiles, Rope, Cordage, etc. | 44 5/44 5) 44 5) 44 Bi 44 5) 44 5] 45 3] 45 7) 47 G47 CFSE 7 
5, Books, Printing, Bookbind- i 
ing, etc. ... «| 531/53 1, 53 1/53 1/53 1) 54 7156 6156 6 57 0] 58 I} 64 4 
6. Other Manufacturing | o-| 4410] 45 3/45 4) 46 5/ 45 11) 46 1) 46 2:47 7! 49 2) 49 51 7 
7. Building... +-| 56 2/56 2/ 56 10! 56 11| 57 3) 57 6 57 9) 58 7,59 0] 61 8] 63 4 
8. Mining, Quarries, ete. 52 3] 52 8) 52 8) 52 5] 49 10| 51 7| 53 11) 55 6) 56 9] 57 5] GO O 
9. Railway and Tramway Ser- | ' 
vices +1 52 2) 52 2) 52 6) 52 6] 52 6 52 6] 52 6) 58 3 53 7) 54 OF 55 2 
10. Other Land Transport --1 41 8) 41 8] 41 8) 41 8) 41 8/ 41 8] 43 4| 44 01 44 4) 44 4} 44 04 
11. Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc. 38 4) 37 6] 37 6] 37 6 88 8| 38 8] 39 6) 40 3) 43 9|.43 10} 44 6 
12, Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, 
Horticultural, etc. +| 82 5] 35 5] 85 5) 35 5] 85 5) 35 5] 87 5) 388 1) 40 9.41 4143 5 
13. Domestic, Hotels, ete. +) 87.11) 88 7| 38° 2) 37 6| 37 6| 39 1] 39 6! 41 10) 42 9) 44 3} 44 3 
14, Miscellaneous oe e143 51 43 11; 43 11] 43 8| 43 8 44 7| 45 2| 46 3) 47 9| 48 3149 0 
AllIndustries ... 4, 43 11/44 8 [44 9] 44 9] 44 7) 454/46 7| 46 9:48 8) 49 F}5L S 
i 
] 
| 911. 1912, | 1913. | 1914. | 1915.} 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919, | 1920. fase. 
| i Se aad 
s. d.| s,d) sd.) s. dj ss d| s. dj 8. dj s. dj s. dj's. ds. d. 
1. Wood, Furniture, Sawmill,! 
Timber Works, ete. «| 55 6/ 57 8] 58 O| 58 1] 6L 9 65 1) 67 6 G9 6 76 6/101 1101 O 
2, Engineering, Shipbuilding,| | 
Smelting, ae Works,} 
etc.. i | 55 4) 57 2l 57 8] 57 11] 61 10) 64 O| 65 11) 68 11] 82 5) 97 bf 98 7 
8, Food, Drink, and ‘Tobacco! | \ ; 
Manufacture and Distri- | | 
bution... 51 4155 8| 56 Of 56 0; 59 7 62 3) 64 1/66 1) 79 3/94 0195 2 
4, Clothing, Hats, Boots, Tex: 
tiles, Rope, Cordage, etc.) 51 7) 51 11) 54 0] 54 4/ 55 3) 60 2| 61 6 63 3]{ 76 11) 91 6) 91 10 
5. Books, Printing, 5 cated 
ing, etc. ... 4,65 8 65 9| 66 1/66 4| 67 9) 72 2) 75 2) 86 Of105 11108 3 
6. Other Manufacturing 7] 52 0| 56 3156 4] 58 10| 63 6 65 0, 67 3| 79 4) 95 6197 7 
7. Building ‘i 4) 66 5) 68 0] 68 1] 68 8] 71 4| 75 6| 76 Of 78 10/101 3/104 7 
8. Mining, Quarries, ete. 0} 62 9] 62 $| 63 8 64 9 72 6] 75 5) 75 7 86 2/105 405 4 
9. Railway and Tramway Ser- i | | 
vices. «| 55 2) 57 11) 61 11 61 5] 63 O] 65 2| 65 11) 67 8] 81 11) 98 6195 5 
10. Other Land Transport 11.) 44. 4) 47 | 51 4| 51.10) 58 5] 59 4| 59 7| 62 i] 78 3/93 Of 92 0 
11, Shipping, Wharf Labour, ete.| 44 6) 48 2) 48 9) 49 9 52 5) 58 4/ 60 1) 63 5) 76 1) 89 10/100 5 
12, Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, 
Horticultural, etc. «| 43 5) 48 10; 49 11) 49 11| 50 11) 55 10] 61 1] 62 3] 71 8] 89 9} 02 O 
13. Domestic, Hotels, etc. wt 44 3) 45 5] 45 «5| 46 5] 50 40) 53 8) 56 9} 57 2) 71 5) 88 16) 89 0 
14, Miscellaneous oe «| 49 0] 51 2/53 1\ 53 7) 55 3) 59 7 60 3) 62 11 73 3] 88 10) 91 5 
All Industries... «| 51 5] 54 3/55 9] 56 2) 57 7 61 11] 64 5) 65 11) 76 9) 94 q 95 10 


From 1901 to 1918 the highest average rate was in the building industry, 
except in 1911, when the average was exceeded in the printing trades, and’ 
in 1916, when the mining average was higher; during the last two years it 
has occupied third place. The ‘printing trades are now at the head of the 
averages, with mining second, These gronps—building, printing, and mining: 
—are “strongly organised trades and include a large proportion of skilled 
artisans. The next in order were usually the railway and tramway services, 
engineering, and woodworking. In nearly all the years the lowest averages. 
were in the shipping, rural, and domestic groups. But in 1921 the average 
in the shipping industry rose by 10s. 7d. per week, while all other averages 
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showed little or no increase, and some declitied; the result was that the 
average in the shipping group was in fifth place. The rates for rural workers 
have improved relatively during recent years, but in the clothing and food 
industries the averages have not kept pace with the movement in other 
trades. 


The average. rate for all industries combined increased in each year between 
1901 and 1921, except in 1904, when there was no change, and in 1905 when 
there. was a slight decrease due to lower rates in the coal-mining industry 
where wages dropped with the price of coal. The average rate increased by 
12s. 3d. in the thirteen years preceding the war, and by 39s. 8d. per week 
after 1914. The increase in each year was as follows :— 


pue | Comparison with Rate in 1914, 

Increase from Year to Year. | 1901 to 1913 being below, and 

Year. | Basa tes | 1915 to 1921 above that rate, 

| Amount. Per cent. Amount. Per ged 

phn 2 8. d. | s. d. s. d 

.1 1901 4311 | “ad a 12 3 21:8 
_ 1902 48 , O89 7 ll 6 20-5 
1908 49 > O11 0-2 ll 5 20:3 
1904 44 9 ll 5 20:3 
1905 447 | 0 2 # 0-4 7 20-6 
1906 454 0 9 1-7 10 10 19-3 
1907 46 7 1 3 2:8 97 171 
1908 46 9 0 2 04 | 9 5 168 
1909 48 3 1 6 32 71 141 
1910 49 7 1 4 2-8 6 7 “17 
4911 51 6 1 10 3-7 4 9 8-5 
1912 B48 2 10 55} (111 3-4 
1913 5B 9 1 6 2-8 0 5 0-7 
7 1914 56 2 0 5 0:7 ae te 
1915 87 7 1 5 2:5 1 5. 245 
1916 61 11 | 44 15 5 9 10-3 
1917 645 | 2 6 40 | 88 14-7 
1918 65 11 | 1 6 230 9 9 17-4 
1919 | 76 9 10 10 164 0 7 36-6 
1920 | 940 |, W383 22-5 37 10 67-4 
1921 9510 | 110 20 | 39 8 70-6 


* Decrease. 
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The foregoing tables relate to the nominal rates of wages, that is the 
actual amounts of money payable in return for labour; but in order to show 
the effective value of these amounts it is necessury to cousider them in relation 
to the purchasing power of money. Food and rent are the only elements of 
expenditure of which satisfactory records as to variations in the purchasing 
power of money are available, and in the following statenient the relation 
between the cost of these items and the average rates of wages is illustrated. 
For this purpose the average rates of wages have been reduced to index 
numbers, and have been divided by the index numbers of food and rent; the 
results indicate the variations ia the effective wage :— 


{ pearage: Nominal Wage per iol Index Number of Index Number 

Year. 7 o | Food and Rent 1 of 

Amount. | Index Number. | Combined. Effective Wage. 

3 a J ea 

s. d. | | 

1901 43 11 854 | 848 | 1007 
1902 448 | 869 921 944 
1903 44 9 870 | 914 952 
1904 44 9 870 854 1019 
1905 - 44.7 867 | 900 963 
1906 45 4 882 | 901 | 979 
1907 467 906 892 1016 
1908 46 9 | 909 | 951 | 956 
1909 48 3 938 | 954 983 
1910 49 7 | 964 | 953 1012 
1911 51 5 1000: 1000 1000 
1912 54 38 1055 | 1116 945 
1913 55 9 1084 | 1112 975 
1914 56 2 1092 | 1155 945 
1915 Fy a 1120 | 1261 888 
1916 61 11 1204 | 1328 907 
1917 64 5 | 1253 1356 924 
1918 65 11 1282 1375 932 
1919 _ 76 9 1493 | 1502 994 
1920 94 0 ! 1828 | 1752 1043 
1921 |. 910 | 1864 1654 1127 


In the decennium 1901-10 the effective wage ranged between 1-9 per cent. 
above and 4:6 below the level of 1911. In 1912 the effective wage was 
reduced by 5-5 per cent.; In the following year the index number of food 
and rent dropped slightly, and the effective wage rose by 3-2 per cent.; it 
fell considerably during the years 1914 and 1915, and the index number was 
11 per cent. lower than in 1911/ Since 1915 the increase in wages has been 
greater than the increase in the cust of food and rent, and the effective wage 
index number has risen in each year, but it was not until 1920 that the 
nominal wage had the same purchasing power as in 1911; in 1921 it was 
12-7 per cent. higher than in 1911. 
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PRODUCTION OF LOCAL INDUSTRIES. 


The value of production, as shown in this section, relates to the primary 
industries—Pasteral, Agricultural, Dairying and Farmyard, Mining, 
Forestry, Fishesies, and W'ld Animals-—-and to the secondary or Manufac- 
turing industries. 

The values in regard to the primary industries—except mining—are 
stated as at the point or place of production, ou the basis of the prices to the 
producers, which are therefore somewhat less than the wholesale prices in 
the Metropolitan market. No deduction has been made on account of the 
cost of items, such as seed, fertilisers, containers, fodder for animals, - 
machinery, etc. 


Some of the quotations are known to be understated, for instance, the 
values as estimated for agricultural and farmyard produce are deficient, 
beca2use records are not available as to production (which in the aggregate 
must be large) on areas less than one acre in extent, the production from. 
fisheries includes only the catches of licensed fishermen, and the return from 
forests for the years prior to 1906 is believed to be understated. 


In regard to mineral production, it has been stated in the chapter 
‘Mining Industry’ that the records are incomplete; in the case of some 
products the value of exports only is recorded, and in other cases values are 
assessed at different stages of production, e.g., the value quoted for the 
product of the silver- lead mines represents the net value as declared by the 
producers upon export, the bulk of the ores being sent out of the State for 
treatment. 


The value of the manufacturing production is taken as the value at the 
factory of the manufactured goods less the cost of raw materials and fuel, 
but returns are not collected as to the production in small establishments 
employing less than four hands and not using machinery, nor from bake- 
houses or butchers’ smallgoods factories. 


The aggregate value of production as stated should not be assumed to 
“be the total fund available as the wages fund of the State or as remuneration 
for the agents of production in the form of wages, rent for land, and 
interest on capital invested. The values quoted. for the specified industries 
do not include the value added by reason of transportation to market and 
distribution to the consumer, nor, in the case of exports, carriage to the 
point of shipment. Moreover the earnings of many important activities, 
such as the building industry, of which records are not available, or from 
railway construction or commercial and other pursuits are not included. 


It will thus be seen that the amounts quoted have several shortcomings , 
nevertheless they are valuable as indicating the increase or decrease in 
production from year to year, and as being the principal means available 
of measuring the growth of the national income. 


The following statement shows the estimated value of production of the 
specified industries, at the place of production, at intervals since 1871. 
After 1913 the values are quoted for the years ended 30th June, except 
those relating to the mining industry, which relate to the calendar years 
ended six months later. The difference between the. quotations for the 
manufacturing production in this table, and in the chapter ‘ Manufacturing 
Industry,” represents the valne of production from factories dealing with 
milk products, which is included here in the returns of the dairying 
industry. 
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The values quoted in this table are not exact, especially in the carlier 
years, but may be considered to be the best estimates to be made from the 
data available. 


— 
Value of Produstion. 
Primary Industries. 
Year, Rural Industries. Forests, Total, Manvu- Total, 
oer. = Fisheries, Primar facturing | All 
l aainvine |. Total and | Mining. faye Industries, Industries. 
| Agri- i Wild | fa i 
Pastoral. | gitfiral, |, 2nd Rural | 4 nimals. | tries. | i 


/Fammyard. Industries. 


£ 000 £ 000 f £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 


ft { 

1871 | 7,609 |. 2,220 | 1,110 | 10,939 | 324! 1,626| 12,889) 2,490 | 15,379 
1881 | 10,886 | 4,216 2,285 | 17,367 | 492) 2,138/19,997| 5,183 | 25,180 
1891 | 14,725 | 3,615 | 2,735 | 21,075 | 758 | 6,434 | 28,267| 7,799 | 36,066 
1896 ] 11,774 | 5,374 | 2,546 | 19,694 | 715 | 4,465 | 24,874| 7,302 | 32,176 
1901 | 12,447 | 7,060 | 3,188 | 22,695 | 986 5,681; 29,362) 9,742 | 39,104 
1902 / 10,636 | 4,139 . 3,601 | 18,376 | 1,113 | 5,102 | 24,591 | 10,000 | 34,591 
1903 | 12,682 ; 8,359 3,676 | 24,717 | 1,112 | 5,958 | 31,787| 9,601 | 41,388 
1904 | 13,226 | 5,414) 3,468-| 22,108 | 1,200 | 6,243} 29,551} 9,899 | 39,450 
1905 | 16,942 ; 6,543 | 4,255 ; 27,740 | 1,521 | 6,897 | 36,158 | 10,631 | 46,789 
1906 [19,711 | 7,518 . 4,506 | 31,735 | 1,969 | 7,913| 41,617 | 11,906 | 53,523 
1907 | 22,281 | 6,588 | 4,586 ) 33.455 | 1,964 | 10,295 | 45,714 | 13,481 | 59,195 
1908 | 18,846 | 8,819 5,301 | 32,466 | 1,872 | 8,384 | 42,729] 13,633 | 56,355 
1909 | 39,040 | 10,908 5,321 | 35,269 | 2,142 | 7,403 | 44,814 | 14,536 | 59,350 
1910 | 21,028 | 9,493 6,007 | 36,528 | 2.516 | 8,455 | 47,499 | 16,794 | 64,293 
1911 | 19,434 | 9,749 | 6,534 | 35,717 | 2,213 | 9,410| 47,340 19,143 | 66,483 

1912 19,440 | 11,817 | 7,192 | 38,449 | 2,347 | 11,229 | 52,025 | 29,464 | 74,489 

1913 | 20,738 | 12,378 | 7,063 | 40,179 | 2,644 | 11,651 | 54,474 | 23,482 | 77,956 
1914-15} 18,848 | 10,031 | 7,846 | 36,725 | 2,074 | 9,603 | 48,402 | 24,011 | 72,413 
1915-16 | 21,576 | 20,362 | 7,649 | 49,587 | 2,603 | 10,516 | 62,706 | 24,927 | 87,633 
1916-17 | 26,842 | 13,012 | 9,419 | 49,273 | 3,055 | 12,564 | 64,892 | 26,748 | 91,640 
1917-18 | 28,435 | 13,685 | 10,635 | 52,755 | 3,737 | 13,941 | 70,433 | 29,117 | 99,550 
1918-19| 29,865 _ 12,280 11,073 | 53,218 | 3,708 | 9,445 | 66,371 | 32,226 | 98,597 

| 


1919-20; 33,972 | 13,582 | 11,793 | 59,347 | 7,760 | 10,612 | 77,719 | 38,628 | 116,347 
1920-21 | 20,057 | 32,373 | 16,447 | 68,877 | 4,089 | 13,096 | $6,062 | 42,192 | 128,254 


The total value of production. increased by £10,000,000 in each decade. 
from 1871 to 1891, during the early nineties there was a decline from which 
the recovery was slow; in 1901, however, the value of production was. 
£3,000,000 higher than in 1891. Recovering rapidly from the effects of the 
drought of 1902--03, the State entered upon a period of industrial expansion, 
and the value of production rose in each year, except 1908, until 1914-15, 
when the combined effects of drought and war caused a serious decline. 
With the growth of settlement and the development of the manufacturing 
industries the State is not so dependent upon seasonal conditions as in the 
early nineties, and the decline of £5,500,000 in 1914-15 was succeeded by a 
rise of over £15,000,000 in the following year. An increase of £8,000,000 
was recorded in 1917-18, next year a decline in mining production caused 
the total value of production to fall by £1,000,000, but in the year 1919-20 
there was au improvement in all industries, and an increase of nearly 
£18,000,000 brought the aggregate to £116, 347, 000. In 1920-21 the total 
value was the highest on record, being nearly twice the value ten years ago 
and higher by £12,000,000 than in the previous year. A serious decline in 
pastoral production was off-set by an increased rcturn from agriculture, 
which was £12,000,000 ereater thart in the bounteous season 1915-16, and 
£18,800,000 higher than in the previous year. 

In 1901 the total value of “production was £39,104,000, of which the 

primary industries yielded £29,362,000, or 75 per cent., and manufacturing 
£9,742,000, or 25 per cent., and the vield from rural industries represented 
58 por cent. of the total. "In 1911 the proportions were, rural industries 
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‘54 per cent., all primary industries 71 per cent:, and manufacturing 29 per 
cent. In 1920-21 the rural production was valued at £68,877,000, or 54 per 
cent., total primary £86,062,060, or 67 per cent., and manufacturing 
£42,192,000, or 33 per cent. 

The veriations, the reason for which are niostly seasonal, in the value of 
production of the various industries are apparent readily from the table. 
Reviewing the rural industries as a group, it will be secn that the value of 
production increased substantially during the twenty years 1871 to 1891, 
viz., from £10,939,000 to £21,075,000, but the financial! crisis and bad seasons 
impeded progress during the next decennium. The drought of 1902 was 
followed by favourable seasons, and the rise in value was fairly steady 
until 1913, when the total rural production was valued at £40,179,000. In the 
following season there was a decline of over £3,400,000, but in 1915-16 there 
was a remarkable recovery owing mainly to an increased yield in the agricul- 
tural industry, and the total value was £49,587,000. In 1916-17 agricultural 
production dropped to & normal level, but the advance in the other rural in- 
dustries kept the total value above £49,000,000. The rise in the value of pastoral 
and dairying production continued during the next two seasons, and in 1919-20 
the rural industries provided a return of £59,347,000. In the following season 
agriculture and dairying showed remarkable increases, and, though the pastoral 
returns diminished, the rural production yielded £68,877,000. 

The development of the rural industries can be traced more conveniently 
by reviewing the average annual return over 4 period of three seasons, so as 
to eliminate the effect of abnormal seasons. Thus a comparison of the 
average return during the three scasons ending in each year from 1903 to 
1920-21 will show that during the two successive periods, 1901-03 and 
1902-04, the value of rural production was slightly under £22,000,000. In 
the three succeeding periods there was a marked increase, and the rise con- 
tinued, though at a slower rate, during the next six periods until in the three 
years 1911-13 the average amounted to £38,100,000. The mean annual 
value during the three seasons ending 1914-15 was only about £400,000 
higher, then the average rose by £3,700,000 in the period 1913 to 1915-16, by 
£3,000,000 in the next period, and by £4,700,000 in the three seasons ending 
June, 1918, when the average value was £50,500,000. In the three seasons 
ending June, 1919, there was only a slight increase in the average, then it 
commenced to rise rapidly, and in the three seasons ending June, 1921, the 
average return was equal to £60,481,000. 

The value of rural production represented over 70 per cent. of the total 
production in 1871, but with the advance in the manufacturing industry its 
relative importance declined slowly. In 1891 and in 1901 the proportion 
was less than 60 per cent., in 1911 and in 1921 it represented 54 per cent. 
of the total value of production. 

In the mining industry the production of metals fluctuates with the state 
of the oversea market, but the demand for coal has increased steadily with 
the increasing use of power-machinery, and it has become one of the most 
important items of primary production. 

The mining industry, after a period of rapid development, suffered a 
decline as the outcome of the financial conditions of the nineties. In 1901 
the prices of metals were low, and the mining activities were affected also 
in the following year by scarcity of water, and there was a furthcr decline. 

From 1903 to 1907 the mining industry experienced a period of prosperity 
owing to a substantial rise in the prices of metals and the satisfactory 
output of coal. In 1907 the value of production was nearly £10,300,000, but 
in the latter part of the year prices began to decline as a consequence of 
the financial crisis in America, and this caused a check to mining for 
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industrial metals. In 1909 labour disputes affected the trade in metals and 
in coal, and the annual production declined in value to £7,403,000. In the 
succeeding years the value of mining production rose steadily, ‘until in 1912 
and 1913 it was over £11,000,000. Qn the outbreak of war restrictions 
were imposed on the export of metals and coal, but as the war progressed. 
arrangements were made for marketing the products and high prices were 
obtainable, so that in 1918 the value rose to nearly £14,000,000, which is 
the highest on record. During the two years 1919 and 1920 the output. 
decreased owing to an industrial dispute at Broken Hill which caused a. 
cessation of work on this important field from May, 1919, te November, 1920. 
In 1921 operations were conducted to a limited extent at Broken Hill, there 
was increased activity in the coal-mines, and the total value of the output. 
was higher than in any previous year except 1918. The production from 
-mining usually represents about v4 per eent. of the total production, but. 
during the last three years it was only 9 or 10 per cent. 


The figures relating to the manufacturing industries disclose a steady 
advance from the beginning of the period under review, when it was less 
than £2,500,000, and only 16 per cent. of the total production. In 1901 
the return was four times this amount, and it represented 25 per cent. of 
the total value of production. Since 1903 the value of manufacturing has. 
increased in each year, and in 1912 it exceeded. the value of pastoral pro- 
duction for the first time in the history of the State. During the first two 
years of the war period the rate of increase was slower, but in each of the. 
last five years there has been a marked increase in the value of the output, 
and in 1920-21 it reached the amount of £42,192,000. Since 190] the value: 
of production has increased fourfold, and its relative importance has risen 
from 25 per cent. to 33 per cent. of the total production from all industries, 


The foregoing remarks relate to the actual value of production, in the 
following table the values per head of population are shown :— 


\ 


Value of Production per Head. 
| 
Primary Industries. 2 
Year. | ‘i i i Manutac-| otal, 
i Rural Industries. Forests,  ‘Potal turing All 
a “3 |Fisheries,; | Primary Indus- | Indus- 
Aprient. | Dairying | Total, an Mining. | Indus: tries. tries, 
Pastoral. toral and Farm- | Rural In-; A a 1] tries, 
i : yard, dustries. mumare. 
1 t 
}£sd.)£94/£ad) £54) ¢ada/f£and/£ 54a] £84.) 4 5, d 
1871 14.19 5 47 6 2 3 8] 2110 6; 012 9 8 40;25 7 8 418 0; 30 3 
188f [14 4 0 1; 510 2 219 9 | 22 1311 01211 21511/26 2 9) 615 6| 3218 3. 
1891 | 12 17 10 3.3 4 2 711);18 9 1 013 3 512 8| 2415 0| 616 7/3111 7 
1896 9 5 4 447 2031/1510 0) 011 3 3810 4/1911 7; 51411; 25 6 6 
1901 | 9 2 1! 5 8 8 2 6 8/1612 0; 014 5 4 3 1; 21 9 6 7 2 6 | 28 12 oO 
1902 | 718 8 219 7 21110,13 4 8} 016 1! 318 6117 14 2) 7 4 0; 2418 &, 
1903 8 0 3] 518 9 212 8/1711 8) 015 9] 4 4 8) 2211 8) 616 5/29 81 
1904 | 9 6 2; Bb 9 28 7,15 9 6 016 9 4 7 5 | 2013 8 618 7 | 2712 3 
1905 | 111211; 4 911 218 6/19 1 4 1 011 / 41410) 2417 1/7 6 2) $2 3 3 
1906 13 6 6 6 1 3 3.0 9] 21 7 6 | 1 6 6 5 6 7 | 28 0 vy 8 0 51,36 1 0 
1907 14 13 Tl 4 69 3.0 5/7220 9!) 1 511: 615 8/30 2 4; 817 7) 3881911 
1908 112 310; 5 7 8 8.8 7}/21 01; 14 2! 5 8 6, 2712 9 816 5136 9 @ 
1909 w2 615! 618 4 37 6/92 7 3! 1 7 2} 41810,28 8 3] 9 4 4/3712 7 
1910 13:0 8/ 517 6 814 4/2232 1; 111 1 5 4 8} 29 710/10 7 9) 8915 7 
1911 1113 4 517 1 318 6/21 811 167 518 0; 28 8 6|11 911] 3918 5 
1912 ;11 211, 615 6 4 2 6/22 @i11 1 611 6 8 9/2916 7/1217 7) 4214 2 
1913 11 711; 616 oO 317 7/22 1 6 191 6 8 0| 2918 7) 1218.1] 4216 & 
1914-15 | 10 0 1 5 6 6 4 3 3)19 9 10 12 0; 5 111/25 13 9/121411/38 8 8 
1915-16 | 11 710)1015 0 409/26 3 7 17 6 511 0/ 38 2 1/18 8 2)46 5 & 
1916-17 | 14 3 5 617 5 419 6| 26 0 4; 112 3: 612 8 | 34 65 8/14 2 5/48 7 8 
1917-18 | 1415 8 724 510 7) 27 8 7; 11810 7 5 0 | 8612 5/15 2 9) 5115 2 
1918-19 | 15 3 9) 6 411 512 7/27 1 3: 117 9! 416 1) 3315 1;16 7 9| 50 210 
1919-20 | 1613 5 613 3 515 9;299 25) 316 2} 541 | 38 2 2/1819 1/57 1 9 
1920-21 | 91111{/15 910 717 5/3219 2) 119 2 | 6 5 4 | 41 3 8 | 20 310/61 7 6. 
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Ki will be observed that the value of production per head from the pastoral 
industry was considerably greater in 1871, 1881, and 1891 than in subsequent 
vears, and if allowance were made for increased prices, the volume of pro- 
duction per head would appear to have contracted. In the early years 
sheep raising was the staple industry of the colony, as the export trade in 
wheat did not begin until 1898. Further, while the area of land available 
for pastoral pursuits has actually diminished since 1871, owing to the develop- 
ment of agriculture, the population of the State has entered into other activi- 
ties, and it is natural that the development of the pastoral industry should 
have proceeded more slowly than formerly. 


The development in the manufacturing industries in 1871, and particularly 
in 1881, as measured by the value of output per head of population, was not 
so ercat as the figures appear to indicate. Firstly, there was included the 
output from several classes of machines used in connection with the agricul- 
tural industry and not, strictly speaking, manufactories; secondly, most 
of the industries were subsidiary to agricultural and pastoral activities, 
viz., boiling-down works, fell mongering, woolwashing, erain-mills, chaffcutting, 
soap and candle works. There were no ironworks, and the output of cloth 
from woollen and tweed mills was a small proportion of what it is now. Sugar 
mills, flour mills, tobacco factories, soap and candle works, distilleries and 
breweries only were, considering the population, wel! advanced in 1891. 


Since 1901 there has been a fairly steady increase, except in abnormal 
seasons, in the return per head from rural industries, the dairying and farmyard 
industries showing the greatest proportionate increase. A comparison of 
the return per head from each of the rural industries over a period of three 
years shows that the annual value per head of pastoral production during 
the period 1911-13 was £11 8s. 4d., as against £9 8s. 10d. in the three years 
ended 1901, the increase being 21 per cent., from agriculture the corres- 
ponding return was £6 9s. 8d., as compared with £4 1s, Qd., or an increase 
of 60 per eent., while the value per head of dairy and farmyard production 
was almost doubled, as it rose from £2 Os. 4d. to £3 19s. 2d. The average 
annual value of production from rural industries was £15 10s. 4d. per head 
during the three years ended 1901, and it rose to £21 17s, 2d. during the 

‘seasons 1911-]5. Thus the increase in the value of rural production was 
41 per cent. greater than the increase in the population during the fourteen 
years which preceded the war; in the mining industry the increase in pro- 
duction was 54 per cent. greater, and in the manufacturing 81 per cent. 
greater. The value per head of the production from all industries in 1913 
amounted to £42 16s. 8d., which was £14 4s. &d. or 50 per cent. greater than 
in 1901. 


There was a relative decrease during the first year of war, which was an 
exceptionally dry season, aud the aggregate value of production showed a 
decrease on the year 1913 equal to £4 8s. per head of population. But in 
1915-16 all the industries showed an increased value per head, especially 
‘agriculture, which advanced to £10 15s., as compared with £5 6s. 6d. in the 
previous year. In 1916-17 the agricultural production dropped to the 
normal level, being about £6 17s. 5d. per head, but in the other industries 
substantial increases were recorded. In 1917-18 all the industries showed 
an increase as compared with the previous year. A decrease in 1918-19 
was caused by a marked decline in the mineral production, but in 1919-20 
the value per head rose to £57 1s. 9d. In 1920-21 the return per head from 
agriculture amounted to £15 9s. 10d., and the return from all industries was 
£61 7s. 6d., which was the highest during the period under review. 
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The increase in the production from the various industries in relation to 
the population may be seen readily in the following table of index numbers, 
to obtain whick the values per head of the different industries in 1911 were 
called 1000 and related to the cozrespouding values per head in the other 
years. 


Value of Production per Head—Index Nunibers. r 
{ 
Primary Industries. 
Year. of i | Manu- 
Rural Industries, orcs, Total, laren ces ie 
i j : - . 

& = = at wa roa Mining. | Ppany | “tries. industries. 

Pastoral. Sevan: land ferm- Rural In- ligtnatd| tries. ; 

eed ys . i t \ 

{ | { 

1871 1283 747 556: 1004 480: 566! 892 426 758 
1881 1217 941 761; 1058 486 495 | 920 | 589 824 
1891 1105 541 610 | 861 498 997 871 | 594 791 
1896 | 794 722 511 | 723 423 622; ~=689 500 634 
1901 | 780 | $82 | 594 | 774 | 542) 785 | 755 | 620 | 716 
1902 | 657 | 509 660 617! 605 650 623 | 626 | 624 
1903 | 772 | 1014 666 | 819} 592! 749 [94 | 593 737 
1904 794 647 619 : 722 630: 774 i 603 | 691 
1905 998 | 768 745 889 587 839 636 806 
1906 ; 1138: 865 774 997 997 943 698 903 
1907 | 1258: 741 770 1028 975 | 1201 | 772 977 
1908 ; 1045: 920 874 979 | 909 960, 972 767 913 
1909 1035} 1181 860 1042 | 1022 830 1000 802 943 
1910 1115 |! 1004. 947 1054: 1169 926. 1034 904 996 
1911 1000 | 1000 1000 1000 | 1000 | 1000; 1000 1000 1000 
1912 955 | 1157 1051 1028 | 1012] 1139: 1049 1120 | 1070 
1913 977: 1162 988 1029 | 1094 | 1133! 1053 1123 1073 
1914-15 ; 858 | 910 1061 909 | 828 902 904 1109 963 
1915-16 976 1836 1029 1221 | 1034 982 1165 1145 1159 
1916-17 1215 1174 1268 1213 | 1213 | 1174 | 1205 1228 1212 
1917-18 1267 1216; 1409 1279 {| 1461 1283 ; 1288 1317 1297 
1918-19 | 1302 | 1067 | 1434 1262 i 142 850 | 1187 1426 j 1256 
1919-20 | 1429, 1136 1475 1358 | 2865 921 | 1342 1649 1430 
1920-21 | 822 2646 2005 1537. «1473 | 1109! 1449 1756 | 1537 

; ! \ ! i 


In 1920-21 the per capita value of production from the rural industries 


was 49 per cent. higher than in 1913, the return per head from the pastoral 
industry was 16 per cent. lower, but the return from agriculture and dairying 
was more than doubled. In the mining industry there was a decline of 2 per 
ceut., and in the manufacturing an increase of 56 per cent., the return per 
head from all industries being 43 per cent. higher. As compared with the 
previous season, the value per head was 7 per cent. higher in 1920-21. The 
pastoral industry yielded a value 44 per cent. lower, and the return per head 
from forests, fisheries, etc., declined by 49 per cent.; but agriculture advanced 
by 133 per cent., dairying 36 per cent., mining 20 per cent., and manu- 
facturing 6 per cent. 


It is interesting to compare this table of index numbers with the index 
numbers on page 618, which relate to the volume of production per head. 


The foregoing tables which relate to the actual value of production in cach 
year do not afford any indication of the changes in the two factors which 
determine the value, viz., quantities produced and prices obtained. 


The variations in the prices obtained in cach year since 1901, are illustrated 
in the following table of production price index numbers. In computing 
the index numbers the standard used as a basis of measurement. was the 
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annual average production during the ten years 1906 to 1915-16. The 
prices of all the commodities included in ascertaining the value of production 
were not used, as it is not possible to relate them all to a unit of quantity, 
but the commodities which were used account for 75 or 80 per cent. of the 
value of production. 


For each of the primary industries the average annual quantity of each 
of the principal commodities produced during the period 1906 to 1915-16 
was multiplied by the average price obtained in each year, and the aggregate 
value of the items in each year thus calculated is the basis of the price index 
number of the industry. Similarly the sum of the aggregate values of each 
industry in the groups—rural and primary—forms the basis of the price 
index numbers of those groups. 


The wholesale price index numbers of all commodities as shown in the 
chapter “ Food and Prices,” were taken as indicating the movement of 
prices in the manufacturing industries. As there was no information 
available regarding the quantity-production in many branches of the manu- 
facturing industries, the total value of production in each year from 1906 
to 1915 was divided by the wholesale price index numbers for the sume year, 
and the resulting quotients were assumed to represent the quantity of goods 
produced in the year. From these the mean annual quantity production of 
the ten years was obtained, and.this was multiplied by the wholesale price 
index number for each year since 1901 to give the aggregate value of pro- 
duction on the same basis as the values for the primary industries. 


The above method of measuring the movement of prices of local manu- 
facture is open to objection, and it has been used with reluctance. Imported 
goods represent one-third in value of the commodities nsed in estimating the 
movement of wholesale prices, but they certainly do not represent one- third 
in value of the raw materials used in factories. As the movements of prices. 
of Australian and imported commodities vary considerably, and, in fact, 
are sometimes in opposite directions, it is evident that the fignires, so far as. 
they concern the manufacturing industry, are seriously affected by the fact 
that too great a weight is assigned to imported articles. 


It is the opinion of the author that better results would be given by deducing 
price levels of materials and of output separately, and from them deriving 
a new “added value” or vaiue of production, which would show more 
accurately the relative productivity per head. A number of industries, 
therefore, were selected, mostly those dealing with agricultural and pastoral 
products, for which particulars are obtainable concerning the materials. 
used and the articles manufactured. Unfortunately, however, although for 
most of the raw materials and manufactured articles the quantity used or 
produced and the price were obtainable, there were a number of miscellaneous 
commodities used. or produced, which in the aggregate represented a large 
value, for which similar details were not available. It was found that 
complete details regarding both quantity and price were available for com- 
modities constituting only 32 per cent. of the total value of materials used 
and 44 per cent. of the total value of articles produced in local factories. 
It was deemed unwise to attempt to deduce price levels from the prices of 
commodities representing such a small proporticn of the total. 


A further investigation was then made by applying the primary production 
price index numbers to the value of materials used in factories and the 
wholesale price index numbers to the value of the output, the difference being 
taken to represent the apparent value of production. This method also 
gave an unsatisfactory result. 
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It is very questionable whether the movement of prices of manufactured 
products, as a whole, can be measured with sufficient accuracy to justify 
its use to determine the relative productivity over a period of years. 

The products of the industries are so diverse that it is impossible to obtain 
an accurate resulé by applying any conventional method of determining a 
general movement. ‘Tn each of the primary industries the prices of the pro- 
ducts move usually, but not always, in the same direction, but vot so the 
prices of products in different industries. For instance, while the prices 
of pastoral products may be rising, the prices of minerals may be falling. 
Yet all primary products are extensively used as raw material in factories, 
and, in addition, partly manufactured goods enter largely into use. Thus, 
the determination of price levels for manufactured products presents a prob- 
Jem so complex that its solution is quite impossible from the data available at 
present. 

Industries engaged in treating raw material the product of pastoral 
pursuits, oils and fats, or in the preparation of food, drink, etc., use approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. in value of a!l the materials used in factories. If, as the 
result of bad seasons, there is not a sufficiency of raw materials, there must be 
a diminished output. The question then becomes oné of diminished oppor- 
tunity to produce rather than of diminished productivity on the part of the 
factories. 

That the manufacturing industry depends largely upon the primary 
industries cannot be doubted. Hf the season is favourable for primary 
industries, the ensuing period in all probability will be profitable for the 
manufacturer, inasmuch as there will be not only plenty of raw material 
to work upon, but more money available for the purchase of his goods. 

The values obtained in the manner described were added to the values 
calculated for the primary indusiries, aud the aggregate values of the year 
1911 were adopted as base, and divided into the aggregates of the other 
years to obtain the production price index numbers. 


| Production Price Index Numbers. 


| Primary Industries. 


{ 


Year. | Rural Indust: ies. | i Man:fac-| Total, 
i a ees : __. | Forests, Total, turing All F 
7 aa Fisheries Mining. | | Primary industries.|Industries 
i - | Aprical- | Dairying; Total, land Wild : Indus- 
{ Pastoral. | “5° l and Farm- Rural In-) Animals. i tries. 
aa i yard. | dustries. | | i | 
t ‘ li ! H 
1901 i 793 1,204 | 246 | 933 | 792 1,002 940 904 929 
1902, 865 | 1,672 4 1,293 | 1,188) 791 | 956 | 1,107; 1,072] 1,097 
1903 1,683 812 1,888 | 1,005 : 812, 963 989 1,042 1,005 
1904 [ 1,087 886 S843 958 | 817; 915 945 911 935 
1905 + 1,127 876 952 1,030 ' 891 | 930 | 1,007 933 985 
1906 | 1,169 834 $25 1,039 892 ; 1,017 | 1,029 955 1,007 
1907 | 1,201 1,280 944 1,190 ! 874 | 1,058 | 1,154 1,001 1,109 


1908 . 1,044 | 1,063] 1,044 | 1,049; 904] 975 | 1,030] 1,085 | 1,046 
1909; 972 953 993 969 | 979 975 971 | 1,014 984 
1910 | 994 837 | 998 949 | 1,045 980 958 997 970 
191L § 1,000} 1,000 | | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000] 1,000 
1912 1,089 942 | | 
1913: 1,103] 979 


1 
1,173 1,063 | 1,084 | 1,080 | 1,067 1,129 1,085 
] 
1914-15 | 1,092) 1,61! 1 
1 
J 
] 


1 
105 | 1,067 } 1,181 | 1,078 | 1,074 | 1,092 | 1,079 
] 255 977 | 1,159 | 1,227] 1,247 | 1,283 
,842 | 1,287 | 1,190 | 1,405 | 1,304 | 1,504 | 1,363 
439 | 1,505 | 1,412, 1,620! 1,521 | 1,568 | 1,535 
1917-18 ' 1,814] 1,202 ,498 | 1,593 | 1,710 | 1,650 | 1,608 | 1,889 | 1,691 
1918-19 | 1,718]; 1,494 | 1,534 | 1,752 | 1,664 | 1,996] 1,762 
1919-20 1,815 | 2,849 | 4,908 | 2,129 | 2,527 | 1,984 ; 2,120! 2,326] 2,181 
1920-21 | 1,368 | 1,887 | 2,465 | 1,665 | 2,348 ) 1,879 | 1,781 | 2,278 | 1,892 
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1915-16 1,367 1,105 
1916-17 1,047 
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The price of wool is the main factor in the production price index numbers 
of the pastoral industry, though the price of meat also influences it. The 
chief products of the agricultural industry are wheat and hay;. In a good 
season the price of wheat depends on the w orld markets, but in 
the event of a scanty harvest the total yield s needed for local consumption, 
and the price is higher. The average price of butter, the principal dairy 
product, does not usually fluctuate from year to year to the same extent 
as the prices of other primary products. 


In the mining industry the bepena metal products, silver and lead, are 
exported, and the prices depend on the condition of the oversea markets: the 
price of coal, which represents on the average about one-third of the annual 
value of mineral production, is dependent mainly on local conditions, as the 
bulk of the output is consumed rithin the Comroonwealth. 


The index numbers for the manufacturing industries, ¢.¢., the wholesale 
price index numbers, have been discussed ia dctail in the chapter “ Food 
and Prices.” 

In order to measure from year tc year the volume of produetion, it is 
necessary to state the values as they would have been if the same prices had 
been obtained in each year throughout the period under review. 


The annual values of the products from 1901 to 1920-21, computed on the 
1911 prices, are shown in the following statement; they were calculated for 
each industry by dividing the actual value of production in each year by 
the production price index number of the year as shown in the preceding 
table :— 


en (computed ow IDL pr 


Year, | Manu- Total 
ral T 4 ’ 
Rura i Total | facturing All 
a Se ine Primary Yndustries.| Industries, 
. “o' | Indus 
Agri- pines 
Pastoral. cultural, | tries, 
1 Bez armyar 4 
! 
ie f 


| 000 | £000 | £500 “i £000 £000 | i “£000 | £000 | £000 


1901 | 15,696 
1902 | 12,296 
1903 | 11,710 
1904 | 12,754 
1905 | 15,038 
1906 | 16,861 
1907 | 18,552 
1908 | 18,052 
1909 | 19,588 
1910 | 21,155 
1911 | 19,434 
1912 | 17,851 


10,777 42,622 
9,328 | 33,628 
9.214} 42,153 
5; 10,866! 42,351 
11,394 | 47,489 
12,467 | 53,201 
13,468 | 54,003 
41,626 | 12,565 | 54,191 
46,174 | 14,335 | 60,509 
49,552 | 16,845 | 66,397 
47,340 | 19,143 | 66,483 


2,105 | 48,888 | 19,897 | 68,725 
1913 | 18,801 2, O36 - 80,884 | 21,504 | 72,888 
1914-15 | 17,260 2,198 eo 534 | 19,255 | 59,789 
1915-16 | 15,783 i 2,187 49,582 | 16,574 | 66,156 
1916-17 | 15,321 | 2,164 | 7,756 | 44,215 | 17,059 | 61,274 
1917-18 | 15,675 | | 34,159 | 2,185 | 3,446 | 44, 793 | 15,4141} 60,207 
1918-19 | 17,384 32,106 | 2,417 | 39,914! 16,145 | 56,059 
1919-20 | 18,717 2,07 38,085 | 16,607 | 54,692 
1920-21 | 14,662 1 


rs 
a 


eae 47,201 | 18,522 65, 1 


The volume of oe almost doubled during the er 1902 to 1910, 
and continued to rise until it reached the highest level in the year 1913 ; the 
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rural industries yielded a latger output jn ae the year of maximum pastoral 
production, aud in 1915 16 2 ad 195 20-24, with the abundant yields of agri- 
cultural products; the production of the mini ng and manufacturing industries 
was greatest in 1913. first year of the war there was a decline of 
17 per cent. in the tota due pelons a one sea! year there was a 
marked improvement as th wheat harvest; then 
the volume declined r apidly un ntl 1192 20, w tan ie was not much greater 
than in 1908. In 1920-21 there was a marked improvement in all the im- 
portant industries, except the past storal, which yielded the lowest volume 
vf production since 1904. 


A 
ucti 


pe 


As compared with 1918, tke year of maximum production, the volume 
of production was 9 per cont. lower in 1920-21, but the prices were so much 
higher that the actual value of pr ti s 65 per cent. higher. 


tion, or the productive activity, in 
ti y producec G per head, the values 
# per cable basis :-~— 


Tu order to show the volume of p 
relation te the population, ie) | 
in the foregoing table are state 


e 


gee 


Volume of Preduetion per Heed (1911 Prices). 
| z= | 
| Primary Industries. | 
| 
Year. 17 FO aa aa ae ae ze be 
j j j 4 Tota! 
f Rural Industries. Forests, | tal aarlne ie 
ee — a _____ Fisheries, | Le ‘A Industries, Ludus- 
i Dairvine | Total and Mining. | “[yhoe. | "| tries. 
‘ Agricul. | Veltyang | Fore. Wild MUS | 
| Pastoral tural, > ! Rural tn- Animals: | tries. | 
i . Farmyard | dustries. , See Se | | 
: + | R A | 
rete ene re eee ere oe s a! 2s d | £58. a 
1901 |11 9 8| 4 510] 2 9 3/18 4 9! vis 2! 430 Bll: 717 8/381 3 7 
1902 817 1 \ 115 8 20 1/221216!/ 1 0 3) 31611 10 0 614 5) 24 4 5 
1903 8 6 5 7 6 38 2 8 0' 18 8{| 019 6 , A EAD 8] 61011 | 2919 0 
1904 818 6 4 8 7 217 7116 8‘ 16 7; 415 6 0 9! 712 1 | 291210 
1905 1068.52 8 3.1 64 310 136,511 416 2) 716 8 | 38212 11 
1906 11 7 2 i 615 3.48) 2 2; 19 9 5 410 8 9 8 711}3516 8 
1907 12 4 5 83 7 10 B34 3; 8 197 6 8 3 41 817 5] 3511 6 
1908 | 1113 he Se 8 3.5 oO) Z 169; 5 3 618 7; 8 8 7/385 t 2 
1909 i 12 8 6 T bo 2 8 7 11) 6 17 9: 416 8 9 56 6 9 1 9|388 7 3 
1910 iB 1:10 70 4 B14 6] 3 | 1 9 9 5 6 9 013 2/10 § 6!41 1 8 
jotl [11138 4] 517 1] 318 6 1i 4167] 513 0 8 6! 11 911] 3918 5 
1912 | 10 4 6) 7 OW 310 4 i) 1410: 519 3 1911 13 8 2/39 8 1 
1913 :10 6 7 639 0 310 3. O| 1477 518 9 19 2) 1116 413915 6 
1914-15 | 9 3.8 3: 6 J 310 5);1519 9 126!480 10 3]10 4 5j|3L14 8 
1915-16 | 8 6 8; O14 FI 8 0 2/21 1 5 123) aL 319 1 8 7; 815 0| 3418 7 
1916-17 819: 611 38 3.9 2/18 2 & 12370; 4 111 611! 9 0 1/382'°7 0 
1917-18 8 3 0! 518 4 8318 1011715 2 129 4 710 5 9! 8 04 ;31 61 
1918-19 8 16 10 43 7 38.6 2;16 6 7 164 71 21410 6 0; 8 4 2) 2810 2 
1919-20 93 8 269 3.0 8) 1412 ft] 719 2 2712 6 139 8 3 0|2616 9 
1920-21 704: 8 4 2 8 310/13 8 4) O16 8 38.6~«9 tl 9; 817 3:31 9 0 
1 } H 1 iy 


As the bulk of the production comes directly or indirectly from the rural 
industries, the volume is affected greatly by seasonal conditions. It is 
noticeable that the production per head was higher in each of the five years 
preceding the war than at any other time during the last twenty years. The 
maximum rate per head was in the year 1910, though the total volume of 
production, as shown in the previous table, was greatest in 1918. In 1914-15 
there was a decrease which affected nearly all industries; an improvement 
in 1915-16 was followed by a decline, which persisted throughout the re- 
mainder of the period. Te 1919-20 the production per head was lower 
than a any year of the pened: except 1902; the decline is noticeable in 
regard to all the important industries. In the following year the value of 
pastoral production per head was the lowest on record, but the other industries 
showed a gerieral increase, and the return from all industries was higher 
than in the preceding three years. 
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Taking the annual average during the last three seasons, the volume per 
head of the production from the rural industries was 22 per cent. lower than 
in the three years 1911-13; the volume per head of pastoral production was 
22 per cent. lower, agricultural was 26 per cent. lower, and dairying was 
Il per cent. lower. 

The variations from year to year, in the volume of production per head, 
or relative productive activity, in each industry and group of industries may 
be seen in the following statement, in which the per capita rates in the 
preceding table are shown in the form of index numbers, the value per head 
in 1911 having been taken as a basis, and called 1,600 :— 


Volume of Production per Head—index Numbers. 


Primary Industries. 


Year. ' 
Mann- | 
a “Fy aos. facture | foal 
Rural Industries. Forests, | | Total ae Industries 
PEER Fisheries) Mining. | Primary . 
Agri- | Dairying | Total jand Wild | pa 
ee cultural. Pareyabd [indvatrica | mack ' ta 
1901 os4| 733] 627; 850! 683] 735| $20; 686] 781 
1902 759) 305; 511| 589) 762] 681} 616] 585| 607 
| 
1903 713 1,249 611 841 734 778 823 569 | 750 
Isa 
1904 765 757 | 734 157 774 845 | 775 661 743 
i 
1905 886 877 783 865 884 902 873 681 | 818 
1906 974 | 1,037 | 835 966 | 1,119 928 965 730 898 
| 
1907 1,047 579 | 815 877 | 1,113 | 1,135 939 772 891 


1908 | 1,001} 865| 838; 934] 1,006] 985| 947] 707) 9878 
1909 | 1,065) 1,240) 865/ 1,076 1,044/ 852] 1,030! 791! 961 
1910 | 1,122 
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m ‘ 
1911 | 1,000| 1,000} 1,000! 1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000! 1,600 | 1,000 
1912 877, 1,203; 86! 969) 934) 1,055) 985| 992] 987 


1913 885 1,187 895 969 925 | 1,051 


1914-15} 785| 564] 897} 745] 846| 779! 7o7] sso! 795 
1915-16 | 714} 1,662] 767; 982) 86s! 700| 921| 761) 875 
1916-17693] 1,121} 881) 844} 859) 725 | sar! 783] silo 
1917-18 699; 1,011; 941| 9828| 9856) 777| 819] 697] 784 
1918-19 | 758 
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1919-20 787 399 773 679 | 1,135 | 
1920-21) 601 | 
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The year 1901 was generally favourable to the rural industries, but it was 
followed by a drought, which affected practically the whole State, and the 
relative productive activity declined by almost one-third. From 1904 onward 
the rural industries expande sd rapidly; and, except for a decline ow ring te the 
failure of the wheat crep in 1907, the index number of productive activity 
rose in each year, attaining the maximum of the period in 1910. In the 
year 1911 the progress of dairying contiuued, but the season was not so 
favourable to the pastoral and agricultural industries, and the index number 
declined by 16 per cent. 


Duriug 1912 there was a further decli line of 3 per cent.; the pastoral industry, 
which is the chief source of rural production, suffered severely owlng to 
drought in the prazing areas during the first six months of the year, and the 
number of sheep was reduced by ‘nearly 6,000,000. The dairying industry 
also was affected by the dry weather, ‘but the agricultural areas benefited 
by abundant rains during the latter part of the year. 


In 19183, although cultivation was extended, the average yield per acre of 
the principal crops was somewhat lower than in the previous year. The 
season was not, on the whole, favourabie to the pastoralists and dairy-farmers, 
but the volume of their pr oduction did not decrease. : 


In 1914-15 the index number of rural productive activity was the lowest: 
since 1902, being 25 per cent. lower than in 1911. A severe drought affected 
a large portion of the State, and many crops failed entirely; the pastoralists 
experienced serious losses, and the number of sheep in ‘June, 1915, was 
12,000,000 less than at the end of 1911. The drou ght was not so severe in 
the dairying districts, and there was a slight incrcase in the rate of produc- 
tion. 


Tu 1915-16 the relative productive activity in rural industries showed an 
increase of 32 per cent. as compared with the previous year. The improve- 
ment was due to increased agricultural production, as large areas were 
brought under wheat cultivation to supply the demand for export; high 
prices were obtainable, and the ploughing season was favourable. This 
improvement was minimised by a further decrease in pastoral production, 
owing to a shortage of stock resulting from the drought, and by a marked 
decline in the dairying production. 


In 1916-17 the high rate of agricultural production was not maintained, 
owing to the unsettled state of “the mark <et, the difficulties as to cisposal 
of the harvest, and the shortage of labour owing to war enlistments, added 
to which the ploughing season was unfavourable. The decline in pestoral 
production continued; dairying, however, showed a substantial improvement. 


In 1917-18 the dairying and pastoral industries showed slightly increased 
production, but there was a further decline in agricultural production ; and 
the index number of productive activity was somewhat jawet than in the 
previous year. In 1918-19 it declined by 10 per cent.; the season was very 
dry, the area under crop declined by about 570,000 acres, and the dairy 
production showed a marked decline. The pastoral industry, though affected 
severely by drought, showed somewhat better results. 


The season 1919-20 was disastrous to the agricultural industry, and the 
rate of production was the lowest since 1902, being 60 per cent. lower than 
in 1911. The dairy production declined aiso, but the pastoral industry 
showed a slight improvement. The index number of the rural industries 
as a group declined by 30 ver cent. during the four seasons ended June 1920. 
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In 1920-21 the wheat areas experienced a favourable season, and the harvest 
was exceptionally large; the pastoral industry suffered a serious set back 
owing to a decline in the oversea meat trade, and the production of wool 
declitied on account of the losses of stock in the previous season; the con- 
dition of the dairying industry improved. The index number of all the 
tural industries combined was the highest since 1915-16, though it was 
14 per cent. lower than in 1911. 


Briefly, the pastoral industry, after the drought of 1902-8, entered upon 
a period of steady expansion, the productive activity being greatest during | 
the five years 1907 to 1911. The subsequent decline may be attributed to 
the heavy losses of live stovk through drought during 1912, 1914-15, and 
1919-20. No season since 1911 has been generally favourable to the 
pastoralists, but this class of industry has received greater attention during 
recent years, owing to the high prices and the facilitics for marketing the 
products. After the war, however, the frozen meat trade declined. The 
index number of productive activity in the agricultural industry was high 
throughout the period 1909 to 1917-18, except in the season 1914-15. It 
reached a maximum in 1915-16, and then declined on account of the dis- 
turbances of the oversea trade, the difficulty in disposing of the harvests, the 
scarcity of labour during the war period, and the prospect of better returns 
from sheep-farning. The decline in 1919-20 was due to seasonal conditions; 
in the following season activity was stimulated by a guarantee of a high 

rice, and the season was good. The dairy industry showed steady improve- 
ment from 1903 to 1911; fluctuations in production since 1911 were due 
mainly to seasons, though difficulty in obtaining shipping space affected 
the industry to some extent during the war period. 


The returns from forestry and fisheries are relatively small, as these 
industries have not been developed, and employ comparatively small numbers 
of men. 


The production from forestry, fisheries, and wild animals increased slowly 
from 1901 to 1905; then the rapid development of rabbit-trapping as an 
industry led to a more rapid increase. Progress in forestry and fisheries, 
however, did not keep pace with the increase in the population, and the 
relative productive activity had been decreasing for some vears prior to the 
war. The decline continued during the early years of the war period; then an 
abnormal rise in prices for rabbit and marsupial skins stimulated activity in 
this branch of industry. 


As to mining, the prices of the industrial metals were low during the 
opening years of the period under review, and production was somewhat 
restricted; as prices advanced activity in mining increased until in 1907 
it reached the maximum of the period 1901 to 1921. Pxices of metal dropped 
in the Jatter part of 1907, and the index nurnber declined in the two following 
years. From 1910 onwards prices improved gradually, and the productive 
activity increased, so that in 1912 and 1918 it was 24 per cent. higher than 
in 1909. A serious decline occurred in 1915, owing to the war; it became 
necessary to restrict the oversea export of coal, and the cessation of trade 
with the belligerent countries closed the main outlet for the metal products, 
and caused a curtailment of operations in metdliiferous mines. As the 
war continued, the demand for industrial metals increased, and prices rose 
considerably, but the rate of production decreased in 1916 owing to industrial 
unrest at Broken Hill and Cobar, also in the coal-mining districts, where 
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the mines were idle from October to December owing to a strike. In the 
following year, 1917, the rate of productive activity improved, but it was 
27 per cent. below that of 1911. 


Tn 1918 there was a marked improverment as the result of high prices and 
the absence of serious disputes; but in 1919 the relative production dropped 
to a point nearly 52 per cent. below the basic year. The Broken Hill mines 
closed in May on account of a labour dispute, which was not settled until 
November, 1920; the drought militated against the exploitation of the 
mineral deposits in many districts, and the seamen’s strike affected the 
export trade in coal. In 1920 the output of coal was higher than in any 
earlier year, but metal-mining showed no improvement. 

Jn 1921 the index number was much higher, though stil 41 per cent. below 
that of the year 1911. The output of coal continued to rise and operations 
were undertaken on a limited scale at Broken Hill, so that the quantity 
of silver and lead produced was greater than in 1919, though the prices of the 
industrial metals were much lower. 


The rate of preduction in the manufacturing industries rose in each year 
except 1908; during the period 1903 to 1911, it ; declined slightly in 1912, but 
rose above the former level in the following year. The trade dislocations 
following the outbreak of war caused a great decrease in the output of the 
factories, while many industries were afected also by drought, and the 
relative volume of production declined in 1914-15 and in 1915-16. A slight 
improvement took place in 1916-17, when many factories were engaged con- 
tinuously in the production of war materials. In the following year, how- 
ever, the productive activity reached the lowest icvel since 1905 3, ths index 
number being 30 per cent. below that of 1911; the output was reduced to 
some extent during this year by the strike, which commenced in the railway 
workshops in August, 1917. A slight improvement took place in 1918-19, 
but the volume of production was 29 per cent. below that of 1911. The rate 
was slightly lower in the following year, when there was a marked decline 
in the productive activity in most of the primary industries. The rate rose 
in 1920-21, but was still 23 per cent. below the level of 1911. 


The foregoing tables show that the volume of productiou, which had been 
rising steadily for eight years, has declined in a marked degree since 1910 and 
1911. As stated above, the main causes in regard to the rural industries were 
unfavourable seasons, and, during the war period, s shortage of labour; and in 
the mining industry production was affected by trade dislocations and indus- 
trial disputes. The manufacturing industries reflect te a considerable degree 
the diminished production of the primary industries. The shortage of labour 
and the scarcity and high cost of raw materials affected the outp niet of many 
factories, while the absence of men on war service, aud the high prices, caused 
a reduction in the demand for the products. These industries are more or 
less domestic concerns, making necessaries for local consumption; there is 
practically little or no export of manufactured articles, except foods. 


Relative Production—Principal Commodities. 


It is not possible to quote the production per employee in -the various 
industries, as, except in the manufacturing industries, the number of em- 
ployees is not recorded accurately. The following statement shows, in 
regard to the principal commodities, the average annual production, absolute 
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and per head, during the three-vear periods, 1901-03 and 1919-21, in com- 
parison with the three pre-war years, 1911-13, which also were years of 
hich production :— 


Average Annual Production Average Production 
(000 Pree es Per Head. 
Product. ae ee ee Pare Ban bees peated em z 
1901-08, | 1911-13, | 1919-21. | 1901-03, | 1911-13. | 1919-21. 
Wool, Greasy ae Pr 1b.; 251,497 +} 352,112 | 280,828 | 181-2 | 202-0 | 188°2 
Tallow a . owt! 312 698 542 2 4 3 
Meat, Frozen (Exported)—- i 
Beef is - tb. 5,963 | 11,120 7,002 43 64 34 
Mutton ... oes los sail 27,427 | 63,828 30, 451 197 | 36-6 15:0 
Leather ... bes ine >| 44,878 18,373 18,483 | 10°4 aT 91 
Butter Mi Wy he , | 85,932 | 79,198] 71,187) 259] 45-4! 35-0 
Cheese nists ae ines a 4,245 | 5,845 6,384 31: 34 | 31 
Bacon and Ham ... seh” X36 9,314 | 15,940 | 16,576 67 91) 82 
Wheat ‘es ue ... bush 14,576 31,865 26,113 105 183 | 12-9 
Maize isa ode shee 4,577} 4,691 3,440 33 OT, 17 
Potatoes... 1S we Cwt. 844; 1,824 957 6 10 5 
Hay ... is we one $3 10,741 18,612 18,059 77 107 8:9 
Coal... ge = .. ton. 6,088 9,664 10,047 | 4°4 5:5 4°9 
Coke ai ats we. «6Owt, 2,775 9,217 16,713 20 53 8°2 
Gold eo a wag, OD? 233 200 55 2 a] 0 
Silver oy, 72/9117 1,118 6) 12) +6 
Silver-lead, “Ore, Bigs ewt.| 7,647 7,167 936 55 Al 5 
Zinc., 8 sea ver bags 151 | 10,29u 1,487 al 59 | 7 
Timber, Sawn. zee ap: ft.) 127,509*: 169,078 ] 155,224 91°8 $70 | 76-4 
Fish, Fresh lb.; 14,582 15,499 21,074 10°5 89 10-4 
Rabbit Skins (Exported) Ib. 756*) 5,305 7,808 3) 3:0 38 
Tron, Pig .. 0. ewe | 150 | 771} 1,714 ‘1 41 48 
Portland Cement ... we SS 372 2,37 2,429 3 14 12 
Beer and Stout... .. gal} 14,490 21,663 27,014; 104 12°4 13°3 
Tobacco... wae i 1b.! 3,668 | 6,370 10,734 2°6 3'7 5:3 
Biscuits... see bea » | = 10,122*) 24,175 41,815 73 13°9 20°6 
Boots and Shoes ... vee pairs 3,016 3,752 3,570 22 22 18 
Bricks fi Sot ..  No.| 180,887 | 366,985 | 319,219 | 1304 | 210°5 | 157-1 
Candles... a Ib. 3,364 5,511 4,402 2°4 3°2 ' 2°2 
Gas ... ee “1 ,000 cub. ft. 2,311, 4,878 9,181 7. 2°8 45 
Jam... ate Pe Ib.| 19,498*| 27,767 see 140 159 18°7 
Soap vee gg | 22,748} 31670 | 35,120 | 16-4] 182] 17°38 
Sugar, Refined... we OWE. 1,190 1,834 | "2958 9 1d Lek 
Meat, Preserved ... wv. Ib 15,675 | 25,501 | 14,908 | 11:3] 146 73 
Tweed and Cloth ... we oy. 516; 1,170 22988 ~ 7 21, 
iY t 


t 
| 
if 
| 
| 
i 


* Estimated. 


The statement shows in regard to 35 staple commedities that the quantit 
produced per head between 1911-13 and 1919-21 increased in 11, decreased 
in 23 cases, atid in one case the quantity was the same in both periods. 
Amongst those which decreased were the important commodities of wool, 
meat, “butter, wheat, coal, silver-lead, and timber; none of the imereasen 
bas been nearly sufficient to off-set these. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
From 1901 Ta 1921. 


Introduction. 


Tur “ Industrial History” of the State up to 1899 is described in “The 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales,” 1897-8. The present history of 
the twenty-one years following 1900 is on a somewhat broader basis, in view of 
the wider outlook which has come with Federation and of the rapid economic 
development of the State, which began early in the present century. 

The matters which have influenced the industrial history of the State 
since 1900 have been treated from time to time in the vavious editions of the 
“ Official Year Book,” but a coanected account of the whole period was not 
published until 1921. Jt is now republished in a revised form in order 
to incorporate important new matter which has become available regarding 
wages and wealth, and to make necessary adjustments in per capita rates 
contingent on the revision of estimates of population as a result of the census 
of 1921, This account is not put forward as an exhaustive analysis of the 
various movements of these eventful years. Its aim is rather to expound 
the facts than to discuss them. Controversial statements have been 
avoided, it being left to the reader to draw his own conclusions, either 
from the facts before him or from further research. 

4 ¥ %k BH * ds Eo 

The conditions existing in New South Wales at the beginning of the 
twentieth century became suddenly, by a peculiar combination of circum- 
stances, very different from those which had prevailed in the period which 
preceded it. 

The era of prosperity and rapid expansion which had: begun in 1873 
reached its culmination in the late eighties, and ended disastrously in the 
banking crisis of 1893. Then followed a period of stagnation, marked by 
low prices, low wages, and restricted enterprise. The bottom of the down- 
ward trend was reached in 1896, and by 1899 an upward movement in wages, 
prices, and business activity was in progress. This movement was heralded 
by the short-lived wool boom of 1699, Though the change was at first slow 
and halting, and retarded by the recurrent bad seasons which hampered 
primary production from 1895 to 1903, it steadily gained momentum, and 
became the most potent factor in determining the future course of events. 

Two movements of import were under weigh in the politics and govern- 
ment of the State. The rise of the Labour Party as.a power in Parliament 
had almost synchronised with the growth of the movement which led to the 
federation of tho six Australian States, and the progress of the two. move- 
ments, though. proceeding independently, advanced almost step for step. 
‘The proposed Federal Constitution was accepted by the electors of New 
South Wales in June, 1899, only three months before the Labour Party 
in Parliament was. able to assert its weight definitely ia the affairs of 
government, by replacing the Reid Ministry with a party more amenable to 
its will, 

In 1896 the abolition of nearly all import duties virtually restored to the 
State a policy of freetrade, but when Federation was accomplished. finally, 
and the administration of Customs was transferred to the Commonwealth, 
the prolonged party dissensions: on the fiscal policy of the State ceased. 

66961 —A 
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The banking crisis of 1893 had produced drastic changes in the conduct of 
private finance. A system of easy credit was replaced by a policy of the 
utmost watchfulness and caution on tke part of the associated banks, which 
acted effectively in checking excessive speculation. This altered policy safe- 
guarded the community from the danger of another financial disaster in the 
long period of prosperity which began in 1903, and facilitated the easy 
monetary conditions which existed during the War. 

Important consequences to trade and industry resulted from causes which 
were now beginning to operate. The perfection of the system of cold storage 
enabled the transport of meat, butter, aud other perishable goods over 
long distances to foreign markets, while the development of agriculture pro- 
duced, in 1898, the first surplus of wheat for export oversea. In this way 
the number of exportable articles was increased, the volume of exports 
became less dependent upon the fluctuations of the wool seasons. and as 
New South Wales tended to become more closely linked with international 
markets, the vicissitudes of its progress were determined more than in the 
past by the influence of world markets and world finance. 

One of the most powerful influences operating in the conduct of trade and 
industry in the twenty-one years about to be reviewed—trade-unionism in 
its new and bolder phase-—-was absent prior to 1900. Jor sixty years 
organisations of employees had grown steadily, but during the depressed 
period which followed the unsuccessful strike of 1890, growth was retarded. 
The great scarcity of employment rendered the times unpropitious for 
organising employees, and claims for improved conditions or even for 
maintenance of former standards were rendered nugatory by the fact 
that men usually were glad to obtain employment under any tolerable 
conditions. Though, after, 1896 trade conditions showed signs of i improving, 
and it was becoming possible again to promote the spread “of unionism, few 
new bodies were organised to replace the many which were decaying. 

During the five years prior to 1900 a demand sprang up for a measure 
of arbitration which would contain more substance than the shadowy 
enactment of 1892; but the opposition of the employers and the action of 
the Legislative Council for some years kept the movement in check, 
Mr. Reid’s bill of 1894-5 failed to pass the Legislative Council, while 
the Act of 1899, which was principally conciliatory, was passed without 
any provision for the enforcement of awards. This half-hearted measure 
gave no satisfaction, and agitation for a more comprehensive enactment. 
continued. 

Thus, when the new century opened, it raised the curtain on a new scene 
on the stage which was already set for those important developments which 
have characterised the two decades under review. 

The industrial history ef the State during these years falls more or 
less naturally into four periods—the first from 1901 to 1909, during which 
the State, recovering from the depression of the nineties, progressed rapidly, 
while a cautious spirit governed its finance ; the second beginning in 1910, 
when productive activity reached its highest point, remaining high until 1914 
—a period in which the annual expenditure of loan money by the Govern- 
ment more than doubled ; the thiid, a period of declining production, due 
to the effects of drought and war, though high prices and a heavy govern- 
mental expenditure produced an appearance and many of the effects of 
prosperity. The fourth, a period of deflation, began in 1921. 


1901-—1909. 


It was in the circumstances just briefly described that the movement 
towards union among the Australian States, which had been discussed inter- 
mittently since 1847, was consummated. The bill embodying the proposed 
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Constitution of the Commonwea!th was approved by the Australian electora 
in 1899,and transmitted to the Home Government for consideration. With 
minor modifications, it received the Royal Assent on 9th July, 1900, and 
came into operation on 1st January following. 

This Constitution established in Australia a new political community with 
a wide range of powers as plenary as the Imperial Parliament could bestow. 
These powers were enumerated, and in a large measure regulated, by the 
provisions of the Constitution, and, except where it was provided that they 
should be exclusive of the powers of the States, were concurrent with them. 
To some extent a duplication of the machinery of government resulted. 
The powers of the State Legislatures continued undiminished in most 
respects, but it was provided that a law of the State should be invalid to 
the extent of any inconsistency with a law of the Commonwealth, Subject 
to the Constitution and to the supremacy of the British Parliament, both 
the Commonwealth and the several States were to possess sovereign powers, 
and all laws of the States continued in force until superseded by valid 
Federal enactments. 


Federation produced one immediate outstanding effect on the trade and 
policy of New South Wales, when, by the imposition by the Federal 
Government of uniform customs and excise duties throughout Anstralia 
on 8th October, 1901, interstate freetrade was established, and the newly- 
adopted policy of virtual free-trade was supplanted by a moderate protection. 
The weight of the new taxation fell chiefly on sugar, agricultural produce, 
groceries, oils, paints, earthenware, drugs, wood, jewellery, and leather. 

A Federal High Couvt was established in 1903 as a superior court for all 
Australia, and it began the important work of elucidating the principles 
of the new Constitution. From its successive decisions the line of demareca- 
tion between State and Federal powers gradually became clearer. It was 
called upon early to decide cases of the greatest importance to the trade, 
commerce, and industry of the State, notably in connection with trusts, 
industrial arbitration, and “new ” protection. 

Still further important changes in the governmental relationsiip to 
industry now came. In 1904 the control of patents and trade-marks was 
transferred from State to Commonwealth, and the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration was established with jurisdiction in interstate 
industrial matters. The early tendency of this court to grant higher wages 
than the State courts, the interstate spread of unions, and the consequent 
tendency to create disputes in several States simultaneously gave this court 
ultimately an important place among the agencies governing industrial 
conditions in New South Wales, thereby producing a certain amount of 
confusion, remedies for which have been considered from time to time. 

The reversal of the fiscal policy with the advent of Federation proved 
fortuitous for the finances of New South Wales. The new Constitution 
provided that at least three-quarters of the Customs revenue of the Com- 
monwealth should be returned to the States in which it was raised, and a 
large increase in the revenue of New South Wales resulted. As, however, 
new influences in Parliament had induced a more liberal policy in the 
Government, requiring an expanded revenue, the Land and Income Taxes, 
which had been imposed in 1896 to replace the remitted Customs Duties, 
were retained, and the total taxation imposed on the State rose from £1 18s. 
per head in 1898-9 to £3 Os. 6d, per head in 1903-4, practically the whole 
increase being due to the new tariff. 

This increased rate of taxation was maintained in order to finance the 
Old Age Pensions scheme, which required £500,000 yearly, while equal sums 
were needed annually to pay the increases in interest charges on the public 
debt, and the State’s share of the cost of Federal Government. The buoyant 
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condition of the revenue and the rapid improvement in trade encouraged 
a revival of the policy of developing the natural resources of the State, 
involving the ‘expenditure of loan money on a large scale. A sudden 
expansion in the building of public works occurred, and in 1901-2 nearly 
£5,000,000 of borrowed money were disbursed by the Government, 

This new policy produced a large increase in the public debt. By 1903 it 
amounted to nearly £77,000,000, a rise of £15,000,000 in four years ; in the 
same period the annual amount of taxation (State and Federal) collected in 
the State increased from £2,500,000 to £4,500,000, while a long-standing 
deficit, approaching £3,000,000, continued undiminished. 

Though this loan money was expended almost exclusively in railway 
building, and on other reproductive works, the policy pursued in regard to 
the public finances evoked loud protest, and led to the formation of a 
Taxpayers’ Union early in 1902, to secure economy in expenditare. 

Industrial development was now proceeding rapidly, and the Legislature. 
had become occupied with an increasing volume of labour laws, among 
the most important of which were the Factories and Shops Act, 1896, 
and Employers’ Liability Act, 1897, the Early Closing Act, 1899, the Truck 
Act, 1900, and the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, while a Workmen’s. 
Compensation Bill failed to pass in 1902. These measures, the first compre- 
hensive attempts to regulate conditions of employment in New South Wales, 
were modelled usually on earlier legislation of other countries. ut the local. 
legislature was not lacking in initiative in dealing with the industrial 
problems that were steadily arising. General attention, seemingly, had 
coneentrated on making statutory provision for the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes to the exclusion of other methods of improving 
industrial relationships, and the Act of 1901 was based on the bold Act 
passed in New Zealand in 1892. It introduced at one stroke most of the: 
outstanding features of Industrial Arbitration as existent in New South 
Wales to-day. Its avowed aim was to prevent strikes and lockouts, to 
regulate effectively the working conditions of industry whenever a dispute 
arose, and to improve the status of the trade unions. It endeavoured to 
secure industrial peace by providing for judicial determinations between the 
claims of organised employers and employees. 

Under the Act the machinery of the law could be set in motion, in respect 
of matters embraced in the Act, only by and through an Industrial Union 
oranemployer. In this way a new and important status was given to unions 
whose growth was designedly fostered by the Act. Its advent was therefore: 
opportune to the development of trade unionism. 

Probably not more than sixty unions, with an indefinite number of meinbers, 
had survived the trying period of the nineties. But. in 1901, the whole 
movement was galvaniscd into a new life by this system of arbitration, which 
enlarged the range of possibilities now attaching to combined action. The 
decline and the marked revival which occurred among unions are shown in 
the folowing statement of the number of new trade unions registered in 
periods of four years from 1888 to 1903 :— 


1888-91... os ioe ww. «84 
1892-95 ... sie we w. «622 
1896-99 ... ster toe we 4 
1900-03... ast _ ang 


Jn addition, existing bodies gained members and recovered their lost vigour, 
and by the end of 1904 there were 152 active trade unions in existence with 
a total membership approaching 80,000. The force of the impulse expended 
its initial vigour by 1995, and a steadier and more persistent growth in the 
consolidation and expansion of existing unions proceeded in the next three 
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years. But in 1908 and 1909 the number and memibershin of trade unions | 
again increased rapidly, and, at the close of 1909, there-were in existence 166 ' 
trade unions, with a total membership of 1237, 000. oo 


Though these associations eonsisted principally of employees, employers 
were not inactive. The Arbitration Act encouraged organisations among 
the controllers of industry, and between 1902:and 1907 the membership of 
employers’ industrial unions rose from 2,302 to 3,329. The Employers’ 
Federation was founded in 1903 with the objects of protecting and promoting 
legislation in the interests of employers and of encouraging amicable relations 
amongst employers, and between employers and employees. This body soon 
grew in power. At the same time many unregistered associations of employers 
and entrepeneurs sprang up, and the tendency to associate in business was an 
outstanding feature of these years. Toe associations formed were of two 
kinds—those formed to promote combined action. in labour matters, which 
usually were registered, and those formed to facilitate.an effective prosecution 
of business, which usually were not registered. After the year 1900, con- 
siderable activity existed in this latter | respeet, and, while may dcueountinns : 
were formed for the promotion of common interests, apart from price-fixing, 
there continued in existence, or were newly established, price-controlling 
bodies in the following trades and industries :—Brickmaking, timber, coal, 
shipping, sugar-refining, jam-making, and tobacco, while, fora time at least, 
powerful interests were united in the wholesale meat industry. ‘’hus the 
trust movement began to take hold of the industries of the State. At the 
same time the promotion of the joint-stock companies proceeded apace. 
Between 1901 and 1909 the number of limited liability companies making 
returns increased from 568 tc 1,042. 


Thus there grew up two highly organised parties to production, between. 
which it was hoped the Arbitration Court would determine just conditions 
and so prevent excessive industrial strife. Time showed that the forces 
conjured up in this way grew beyond the control of authority, and that 
embittered industrial relationships resulted. 

Power to direct that preference in employment be given to unionists was 
granted to the Courts, and around this clause of the Act,in common with 
others, were fought a number of strenuous legal battles, from which the Act 
emerged, according to.a pronouncement by Mr. Justice Heydon, “riddled, 
shelled, broken fore and aft, and reduced to a sinking hulk,” and the work of 
the Court was hampered and disorganised. The Act, however, was allowed 
to remain in force practically unamended until its expiry by effluxion of time 
in June, 1908, amid a serious outcrop of strikes. 

Certain advocates of arbitration claimed that an attempt had been made to 
nullify the effectiveness of the Act by omitting to amend it as necessity arose. 
But in 1908 the prevailing discontent, the increase in the number of strikes, 
and the extent of the industrial trouble, were accepted by the Government as 
evidence that a.complete change of system was necessary. To that end the 
Industrial Disputes Act was passed, introducing a new scheme on.the pattern 
of the Wages Boards of Victoria, the outstanding feature of which had been 
the settlement of disputes at “round-table” conferences. The scope of the 
new system was very wide, and aimed not only to provide for the prompt 
settlement of.disputes, but to afford means for the determination of any 
industrial matter with a minimum of legislation and formality. Though, in 
practice, the Wages Boards adopted legal procedure, the new system actually 
aceorded to the ‘employees the long-sought right of appeal to independent 
tribunals for complete regulation of their conditions of employment. 

The advent of arbitration did not produce at once any general rise in 
wages, and, except for employees in the lower-paid callings, no appreciable 
monetary benefits were reaped until the application of the living wage 
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principle in 1906, and of the “Harvester” wage of 1907, A rise in the cost 
of living, a growth of industrial dislocations, and a revision of the system of 
arbitration all occurred before any very general advance in wages. This 
may be seen by reference to the average rates of wages in all trades in New 
South Wales at the end of respective years. These were as follow :— 


¢ - Wag 
eur, Average Wage yay, Average Maze 
s. de s. d. 

1901 43 11 1906 45 4 
1902 44 8 1607 46 7 
1903 449 1908 46 9 
1904 44 9 1909 48 3 
1905 44.67 1910 49 7 


The course of wages in representative callings, and in relation to the cost 
of living is shown in the following statement :-— 


Trade or Calling. 1896, 1901. 1906. 1909. 
s. d s. d. s, d s. dy 
Manufacturing— 
Boot Clickers i wes per week| 35 0 45 0 45 0 48 0 
Tailors (Journeymen) ... si 99 40 0 50 0 50 0 5 0 
Boilermakers... Se ae 9 60 0 | 60 0 60 0 60 0 
Moulders (Tron) ... es ies » | 60 0 60 0 60 0 60 0 
Fitters and Turners... oF ” 60 0 60 0 60 0 64 0 
Coppersmiths . a fe Pe 60 0 | 60 0 60 0 68 0 
Electrical Fitters —... a ” 60 0 | 60 0 60 0 60 0 
Labourers (Iron Trades) iss oe aw | 42 0 42 0 45 0 
Building, ete.— ' : 
Carpenters na oe se perweek| 48 0 . 60 0 60 0 60 0 
Bricklayers : » | 54 0 | 60 0 62 0 66 0 
Stone-masons its 2 » | d4 0 60 0 66 0 66 0 
Plasterers sy wae os 3 42 0 | 51 0 54 0 57 0 
Painters ... nee eis ee » | 42 0 54 0 55 0 60 0 
Bricklayers’ Labourers... oe » | 86 0 42 0 42 0 42 0 
Rural Industries— | | 
Boundary-riders per week, with keep| 20 0 , 20 6 25 0 | 25 0 
Farm Labourers... Pe i 2 6! 16 8 25 0 25 0 
Milkers «.. eo % $5 14 0 15 0 16 3 21 0 
Shearers ... aes . .per 100 sheep shorn| 20 0 20 0 20 0 24 0 
i | 
Mining— | \ 
Coal Miners... ... per ton (best coal)) 2 11 4 2 3 6 4 2 
Coal Wheelers ... ave , per week! 36 0 42 0 38 90 42 0 
Silver Miners ies as, 7 be 54 0 60 9 | 60 0 
>» Mine Labourers... ah 9 ow + 45 0 50 6 ; 51 9 
Females, with Board and Lodging— 
General Servants Es ods 3 1l 6 11 0 15 0 15 0 
Cooks 5 14 0 20 0 17 0 | 21 
Index Nos., Year 1911 = 1000. 
Nominal Wage (Adult Males) ... am Rés S19 854 882 |; 938 
Effective Wage (Adult Males) ... t, wae 1057 | ~=1007 979 | 983 
Cost of Living (Food and Rent)... ie vis 775 , 848 901 | 954 
if 


industry was the principal factor considered in‘ making awards, but a new 
and important principle of wage-determination was introduced on the advent 
of Mr. Justice Heydon to the Presidency of the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration in 1905. A pronouncement. was made in favour of fixing 
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wages by reference to the cost of living, This new principle was established 
definitely in 1907 through a provision of the Commonwealth Parliament that 
an excise duty should be imposed on agricultural machinery manufactured 
in Austialia, but remitted where the remuneration of labour was “fair and 
reasonable” as determined by certain authorities. The question as to what 
was ‘fair and reasonable” came for determination before Mr. Justice Higgins, 
President of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, with respect to Victorian 
conditious. The test which he applied in the case of unskilled labourers was 
involved in the question: What wage would suffice to meet ‘the normal 
needs of an average employee regarded as a human being living in a civilised 
ecommunity?’" On this principle he fixed the fair and reasonable wage for 
an unskilled labourer at the sum of 7s. per day, assuming an average family 
of “about five” persons. This rate was known afterwards throughout 
Australia as the “ Harvester Wage.” 


Although an adverse decision as to the legality of the provisions of that 
portion of the Act which authorised this investigation was made shortly 
afterwards, the rate of seven shillings per day determined upon as a minimum 
was adopted by the arbitration tribunals of this State as the basis of their 
awards, and payment was m some measure adjusted to needs, while a 
standard living wage, that is, a wage based on the reasonable requirements 
of an assumed average family, was ultimately adopted. Previously, though 
unskilled labourers usually had been awarded seven shillings per day, in 
some other unskilled occupations smaller sums had on occasions been 
awarded. But these callings now generally benefited, as the new basis 
came to be adopted in future awards. 


The general tendency in wage-adjustment was towards a levelling-up of 
rates by the improvement of the position of skilled but low-paid workers, 
e.g., the tailors and boot-clickers obtained in the eight years following the 
introduction of industrial arbitration increases of approximately 30 per cent., 
while the wages of iron-moulders, carpenters and boilermakers, who, in 1901, 
were al] more highly paid, remained stationary. 


Remedy was applied by special enactment to undesirable practices which 
had grown up in the emplovment of womeu and young persons in dress- 
making and millinery in certain factories and shops. An official return* 
of the employees ii. dressmaking and millinery workrooms in the Metro- 
politan area showed that 137 females, employed nominally as apprentices, 
received no pay at all, 38 received less than 2s. 6d. per week, and 365 
received from 2s. Gd. to 3s. 6d. per week, while in the Newcastle district 
conditions were even worse. The Minimum Wage Act, 1908, provided that 
no person within the definition of “workman” or “shop-assistant” should 
be employed at a wage of less than 4s. per week. 


Thus the operations of the Arbitration Court tended to increase nominal 
wages without leading to any marked rise in effective wages, but it did much 
to enforce generally the conditions which the unions had sought vainly to 
secure under less favourable circumstances. The minimum standard was 
raised, the proportion of apprentices was regulated, and the standard week of 
forty-eight hours became more widely recognised. The new activity in 
spheres of arbitration seemed to engross the attention of the unions, and, for 
some years, very few strikes occurred. But the machinery provided for 
arbitration was defective, Its bad working sorely tried the patience, even 
of well-intentioned applicants, aud as the cost of living rose the number and 
extent of strikes began to increase. In 1904, seven small dislocations of 
industry occurred; in the following year the number probably exceeded 
twenty, ineluding an important strike of wheelers in the Neweastle district. 


¥N.S.W. Hansard, 8th October, 1908, p. 1538, 
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Small disputes continued throughout 1906, but the year 1907 witnessed an 
“increase both in the number and magnitude of dislocations. 


The coal trade was frequently disturbed by small disputes, until the general 
discontent at arbitration delays involved the northern ficlds in a general 
strike, lasting eleven days, in November, 1907, This was the first of a series 
of large disturbances which have occurred so frequently since in this vital 
industry. 


It was becoming increasingly apparent by 1908 .that the limited scope of 
tbe Arbitration Court and the vexatious delays imposed on its applicants had 
availed only to defer trouble in industry, and that delay or failure in obtaining 
awards was acting as a powerful irritant to the unions, which began to adopt 

' the strike as a method of gaining access to the Court, or of directly attaining 
their ends. 


Stringent penalties against striking were provided by the Industrial 
Disputes Act of 1908, which constituted the new system of arbitration, but 
industrial peace was not secured, and the slight deterrent effects of the 
prohibition against striking are apparent from the following table and from 
similar figures for Jater years, showing the extent of and the amount of 


wages lost in strikes :— 
\ ~ . 
Non-mining Industries. | Mining Industries. 
i 
Year, , a ae ad Et ~ me 
- Number of | : Number of | . 
Number of soe 3. Estimated Number of | Estimated 
| Dislocations, | Working Days Loss of Wages, | Dislocations. | Work: king Days | Toss of Wages. 
i Lost. \ Lost. j 
_| ] £ j £ 
*1907 il ! 712 | ai 30 204,966 a 
1908 51 | 106,683 | 43,000 - 130 130,746 59,600 
1909 43 | 47,047 ; 17,300 85 ; 1,969,920 923,400 
ie. | 


* : July ‘to December, 


The dislocations of 1909 included a strike of 2,500 metailliferous miners at 
Broken Hill against a reduction of wages in accordance with a fall in the 
price of metals. Towards the end of the same year the discontent in the 
coal trade culminated in a great strike on all the coal-fields of the State, and 
20,000 coal-miners were involved in a stoppage which lasted four months, 
and ended. by a reference of the miners’ claims to arbitration. In all, 
as a result of strikes occurring in 1909, a total of 2,117,000 working days 
were lost in New South Wales, and this total was not exceeded until 1917. 


While these portentous developments were proceeding a remarkable period 
of prosperity was opening. 


Trade and commerce had reached their lowest ebb in New South Wales by 
1896, although the pastoral industry continued to sink under the weight of 
successive adverse seasons to its lowest point in 1902, when bad times 
definitely ended. 


A complete and favourable change had taken place in the condition of the 
State’s oversea trade: The total value of exports had increased: steadily after 
1886, when it was £5,700,000 less than imports, to a point where in 1894 it 
was: £4,700,000 in excess of imports. An inter-action then oecurred. ; imports 
increased until 1901, when there was considerable loading-up in anticipation 
of the new Federal Tariff, and imports and exports were almost equal in value, _ 
Tn the succession of prosperous seasons which ensued, a marked growth in 
the export trade left considerable balances. in favour of the State. The 
extent of the remarkable recovery which was made in the period 1901 to.1910 
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from the depression due to the bad conditions preceding and following 1893 
may be judged from the following table :— 


Average Annual Value of Oversea Trade 
of New South Wales Average Annual Average Annual 
Period. | (000 omitted). ( Exeess-of Loar Expenditure 
7 Exports by Government 
: (000 omitted). (000 omitted). 
Imports. Exports. Riper 
£ i £ | £ £ 
1885-89 13,514 10,624 (~) 2,890 2,634. 
1895-99 12,234 16,986 4,752 1,766 
1900-04 4 15,419 18,880 3,461 3,259 
1905-09 18,733 | 28,265 9,532 2,116 
i 


! i t 
ve ) Excess of Imports. 

The deductions to be drawn from this table are modified by the facts that 
considerable sums of capital were imported privately from abroad between 
1885 and 1889, and that considerable sums were also withdrawn by foreign 
investors after 1895. The general effect of the loan expenditure by the. 
Government was to put into circulation considerable sums of money imported 
from abroad, and in this way to heighten the prosperity which had resulted 
from the flourishing condition of the export trade. 

A small proportion of the trade balances was due to the increasing popu- 
larity of Sydney as a port of transhipment, since a growing volume of. 
merchandise from other States was finding its way thither as a convenient 
outlet. In the last period, shown above, the average exports of New. 
South Wales produce—oversea aud interstate—amounted to £32,779 ,000. 

These favourable developments in the external trade of New South Wales 
were not without effect on the domestic financial situation. With the 
improvement in trade, which came toward 1900, the banks steadily won 
their way back to stability. The withdrawal of foreign banking capital 
from Australia had proceeded for nine years without intermission, and 
the amount of British capital invested in Australasian Joint Stock companies 
continued to diminish until 1908, although the withdrawals were more than 
made good by investments of local money. Between 1901 and 1912 the 
proportion of Australasian capital invested in loca] joint-stock companies 
increased from 46 per cent. to 64 per cent. of the total.* 

Bank deposits had maintained regular increases since 1896, while advances 
declined from the unhealthy position which they had occupied prior to the 
crisis, until, in 1904, for the first time since 1880, they were actually less than . 
deposits, and in this position they remained. The proportion per cent. of 
bank advances to deposits during each year of this period was :— 


1901 we a 1054 { 1906 om os 87'3 
1902 tes we: 104°8 | 1907 eos one 87°1 
1903 es ne 106°5 | 1808 ase von 89°5 
1904 ae ves 98°6 1969 ace ane 83°k 
1905 : oa 87-5 | 


The net j-rofits, as reported ,*of joint stock companies operating in Australasia, 
showed from 1899 onwards a persistent increase, both in the aggregate 
and in ratio to the paid-up capital, and bank clearances in Sydney expanded 
by 75 per cent. in the ten -years ended 1904. he great improvement 
in business conditions is shown by. the fact that, after the year 1900, 


* Nash: “ Australasian Joint Stock Companies’ Year Book, 1913-14.” 
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bankruptcies became fewer, and less serious. These facts appear from the 
following table :— 


Heading. 1894, 1901. 1904. 1907. 1909. 
] 
! 
Trading Banks— | | 
Deposits... ». £(millions)) 29°8 | 33°3 33°3 42°8 46°1 
Advancés... ies 39 37°4 35-1; -32°8 37°2 38°5 
Clearances .., “es 5 101°2* 167°7 | 177°8 234°2 240°6 
Savings Banks— } 
Depositors ... No. (thousands)} i90 , 306 350 422 460 
Deposits... .. £ (millions) 72 bs | 132 175 20°2 
Limited Liability Companies— | H 
Number making returns ... ee + | 568 648 903 1,042 
Number formed annually ... w- 90 88 127 19 251 
Nominal Capital ... £ (millions + 18 2°38 3°8 6'8 
Bankruptcies— | 
Sequestrations 2 ~~ No.| 1,465 =; 438 461 333 366 
Deticiencies ... £ (thousands)) 856 104 188 67 86 
* From 18th January. 1 Not available. 


With this improvement came a revival in investment. The bank rate of 
interest for fixed deposits for twelve months had been reduced from 5 per 
cent. in 1892 to 3 per cent. in 1896, where it remained until 1903, when a 
rise of $ per cent. occurred. 


The steady withdrawal of English capital from local investments and 
the consequent difficulty in negotiating loans abroad, induced the Government 
and corporations to make moderate loan issues on the local market, which 
was already feeling the pressure of an expansion in trade. This growth of 
private investment and of public borrowing had the effect of hardening what 
for years had been an easy money market, so that in August, 1901, the State 
was obliged to raise its rate of interest on funded stock to 34 per cent. 
Though the primary industries and the export trade had flourished since 
1899, several causes were operating to raise the value of money still further ; 
investment proceeded, British capital remained timid, and the bad season of 
1902 resulted in less fresh capital being available for investment. 


Thus, early in 1903, a rise in the minimum mortgage rate from 4 to 4} per 
cent. occurred, and local issues of Government loans could obtain little better 
than par for 4 per cent., while borrowing on the English market again became 
difficult. The benefit of the purging which the State had experienced in 
1893 and subsequent years now }egan to manifest itself in a distinct move- 
ment towards development from within. The commerce and industry of the 
State, instead of being dependent for stability, as it had been in the eighties, 
on the injudicious introduction of large amounts of borrowed capital, both 
public and private, tended, for a time, to find a surer support in the accumu- 
lations which resulted from the igh productive activity of the community, 
favoured by the succession of good seasons which were now being experienced. 


During the nineties, the occurrence of unfavourable pastoral seasons had 
synchronised with low prices, and had depressed the wool industry, and 
through it, the general prosperity of the State. ; 


The value of wool had fallen almost continuously over a period of thirty 
years, inasmuch as the average prices per pound realised for greasy wool in 
London during the three decades were : — 


da. 
1871-80 <a ae aes 111 
1881-90 aes ir ane 94 
1891-1900... see 86 
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A sudden boom occurred in wool in 1899, and prices reached record 
heights. Though this boom subsided quickly, the rapidly growing demand 
for wool permanently changed the direction of the price tendency, and a 
succession of good seasons, almost unbroken for ten years, were the principal 
contributing sources of a markedly increased production of wealth, which 
was the outstanding characteristic of the years which followed 1902. 


The extent of the revival in the wool-trade is clear from the following 
table :— 


Production of Wool. 
Year. Number of : 
Sheep. 
Weight. Value. 
| 
i lb: £ 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
1897 43°9 303°3 81 - 
1902 26°6 | 217°4 74 
1907 44-5 367°4 17-2 


With this great advance wool maintained its important place among the 
factors governing the prosperity of the State. But though it remained 
dominant, a considerable alteration took place in the nature of the export 
trade, and minerals, wheat, butter, and meat now exerted a favourable 
influence on the trade balance and gave to the prosperity of the State a broader 
foundation. The values per head of the principal articles exported oversea, at 
intervals during the period, were as follow :—- 


Articles, 1896. 1900, 1905, 1909. 

s. d. s. d s. d. s. d. 

Wool ... ety | 117 2 94 0 153 2 1564 9 
Meat ... hid es 8 10 11 4 13 3 14 8 
Wheat and Flour... 0 6 3 9 14 0 ll 9 
Butter... be ies 1 3 6 5 911 9 10 
Silver and Lead bis 27 1 38 3 25 10 12 2 
Coal and Coke 74 9 4 10 11 10 11 
Copper ase ae 3 2 7 4 17 0 14 3 


The severe drought of 1902 had a disastrous effect on the primary 
industries, and consummated the series of misfortunes which had beset the 
State since 1893. The wheat yield reached only one and a half million 
bushels, and, to meet local requirements, it became necessary to import wheat 
and flour from abroad on a large scale, so that wheat at 6s. 3d. per bushel 
was at a higher price that for twenty-six years. At the same time the 
absence of wheat for export and the losses of sheep caused a considerable 
decrease in the total value of the State’s exports. To assist the farmers who 
had lost heavily in the drought, the Government in 1903 acquired .and dis- 
tributed large quantities of seed-wheat. 


The heavy yield of wheat in the new season—a yield almost as large as in any 
two previous years combined—at once made good the losses sustained, and de- 
monstrated that the new industry was established on a sure foundation. 
The pastorai industry made a slower but none the less remarkable recovery, 
and, within three seasons, the flocks of the State increased by fifty 
per cent., while the production of wool showed an even larger proportionate 
expansion. In the dairying industry a similar improvement appeared, and, 
since a revival in the prices of metals early in 1903 had stimulated the mining 
industry, a long period of general prosperity in the primary industries was 
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‘ushered ins The extent of this improvement may be gauged by a. con- 
‘sideration of the value of production per head of population at unter xals 
ducing: the period. 


1 —— ee = — a = 


Industry. 1901, | 1908 | 1910 

jen d[£.a]£5. 4a 

Pastoral | $ 2 Tr | 13°5 6; 13 0 &. 
Agvicultural fn 5 3 3; 5 1 3) 517 6 
Dairying and Farmyard .. |; 26 8 | 3 0 9| 314 4 
Mining 6h) A B OTL OG 7] 5 4 OB 
Manueactiniog ee a ey eer 6 | 8 0 5/10 7 9 
All Industries 2812 0/36 1 0 3915 7 

. The great ecdnomic changes which had come over the Old World did 


not manifest themselves in industry in New South Wales until toward the 
end of the nineteenth century, when a transformation had been wrought. 
in the condition of the community. Manufactories developed rapidly, 
and, while the population increased in all'divisions, the rate of growth 
_was faster in the towns. than in the country. From 1881 onwards the 
disparity between urban and rural population had grown in a remarkable 
manner, and the centre of gravity of the population had moved from rural 
_ to urban. centres. 

The full importance of this fundamental change in the distribution of 
population is difficult to gauge, but a consideration of its numerical effects 
is instructive. This is atforded by the following table, which shows the 
-distribution of population and employment at the Census periods from 1891 
to 1911 :— 


Division, | 1891. | 1901. | 1911. 
| a 
“Urban Population ide 740,151 | 933,394 | 1,227,297 
“Rural sa 378,099 . 413,326 | 411,281 
Industrial Workers | : 136.817 | 146,688 208,014 
“Primary Producers (excluding Miners) .. 116,027 | 134,472 164,519 
if 


The development of secondary to the exclusion of primary industries and 
the growth of urban settlement at the expense of rural deyelopment was as 
yet only beginning. Though immigration revived between 1901 and 1911 
the net gain from migration did not exceed 42,000 and the distribution of 
population did not improve. Again, nine of the fourteen divisions of the 
Stafe lost population, principally to the metropolitan districts, which gained 
more than 68,000 inhabitants. The only marked growth of rural settlement 
oceurred in the rich lands of the North Coast, where 17,000 inhabitants 
were gained by migration. 

As the State developed, pressure on its primary resources increased, and 
the fact that a very considerable proportion of the good lands were already 
alienated in large holdings proved a formidable obstacle to rural expansion. 
_As new forces arose in politics, this question of land settlement received 
inereasing attention at. the bands of the Legislature. The virtual failure of 
the Acts of 1861, 1884, and 1889 to promote close settlement, and to prevent 
the further accretion of large estates, had been brought about largely by the 
~practice of “dummying,” and by a. profitable tratlic in land, carried on in 
part by the. persons whom the Acts were designed: to: henefit: 

The continued ficw of population toward the towns and cities rendered the 
task of establishing a large population on the extensive areas of under- 
populated: land more and more difficult, while it increased its urgency. An 
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Act of. 1895 had introduced into land settlement some new principles: whose 
operation was beneficial, but it: did not provide a solution cf the problem. 
The grant: of. homestead selections and: of settlement leases, and the imposition 
of a residential condition on conditional purchases of land, however, had the 
effeet of stimulating some fresh and permanent settlement, and of restricting 
land speculation, which bad developed into a recognised evil. 

New elements were entering into the land question. The extension of 
wheat-growing,. made possible largely by the discoveries of the foremost 
agricultural experimentalist. of the Stare, William Farrer; the rise of 
the dairying. industry, stimulated by the entry of local products to markets - 
over-sea ; and the introduction of dry-farming, and of irrigation methods, 
made possible a large expansion in the primary industries of the State, 
and rendered the matter of: land settlement and utilisation more urgent and 
more. complex. 


Effective land settlement involved four things—that plenty of suitable 
land should be available, that settlers with small means should be assisted 
financially, that. excessive alienation, which had always tended to swell 
large estates, should be prevented, and that rural life should be rendered 
more attractive. 

The problem was attacked in a new way in 1901 through. the Closer 
Settlement Act, which empowered the Minister for Lands to acquire private 
lands or Crown leases offered for sale, and to subdivide and dispose of such 
lands in small lots on a leasehold tenure. The power of compulsory acqui- 
sition was not bestowed and the Act remained practically inoperative. It 
was repealed in 1904 by a more thorough-going measure containing provision 
for compulsory resumption of private lands and for disposal of them in 
smaller lots, but not necessarily on a leasehold basis. 

In 1899 steps had been taken by the sale of inscribed stock to provide a 
fund from which the State might make advances of money on terms advan- 
tageous to settlers in need of assistance... The maximum amount which might 
be granted to any one settler was raised to £1,500 in 1902. Considerable 
use was made of this scheme, and in the next six years nearly one thousand 
advances, on the average, were made annually. 

Reconsideration was also given to the condition of the occupiers of land 
in the less-favoured Western Division, who, it was felt, required generous 
treatment in view of the especial difficulties confronting them. The ad- 
ministration of these Jands was placed under a separate authority, anda 
lease tenure of forty years’ duration granted at a low annual rental, based on 
the carrying capacity of the land. 

The policy of the Government elected in 1904, tended to favour rural 
development, and its comprehensive legislative programme included a range 
of land measures and amendments, local government extension, the construc- 
tion of Burren Juck dam and the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, while the 
policy of assisted immigration, which had been dormant for twenty years, was 
revived in 1905. Under this scheme nearly 41,000 immigrants were introduced 
in the next seven years. The legislation of the Commonwealth had already 
put an end to the introduction of coloured labour from the islands of the 
Pacific, and had prevented effectively the further influx of Asiatics. The 
protection of Australian industries was also a matter of Federal activity, and 
although the tariff of 1908 Jed to a large increase in the amount of indirect 
taxation by the imposition of heavier import duties, yet it proved a 
benefit to Australian secondary industries, which were assisted further 
by the grant of bounties on production. The first large iron works in the 
State were established at Lithgow in 1907, 

The manufacturing industry had entered,on a period of progress in 1903, 
which accelerated after 1905, In the nine years ended 1909 more than four 
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million pounds worth of new plant was introduced, 25,000 additional hands 
were employed, and the value of the output increased by nine-and-a-half 
million pounds, or by nearly 100 per cent. This rapid expansion occurred 
chiefly in the textile, metal, and printing trades, and was, therefore, a 
genuine extension of manufactories proper, rather than a mere enlargement 
of existing processes. The development is apparent from the following 
figures of the manufacturing industry :— 


Number of : e Value added 
shaanen Value of Number Val 
vee | BARR | net | mes | tim. | SE 
_! | oe L [ica 
£ i £ £ 
1901 3,367 | 5,861,000 66,230 | 24,395,000 | 9,742,000 
i { 
1905 bes 3,700 8,032,000 72,175 | 27,850,000 | 10,631,060 
1909 i 4,581 10,331,000 91,702 40,242,000 | 14,536,000 


Prosperity, however, was not confined to the factories. Splendid seasons 
had facilitated a speedy improvement in the primary industries after 1902, 
and the beneficial effects of a rapidly-growing production were emphasised by 
a steady advance in market prices for wool and metals. The adverse season 
cf 1907 was not severe enough to interfere materially with the general 
progress, although, concurrently with the restricted output of pastoral and 
agricultural products, the world market for wool and metals again fell off 
appreciably during 1908 and 1909, as a result of the American financial 
. erisis of 1907. 

The variations in production and prices of four of the principal local 
products were as follow :— 


{ 
—- 1901, | 1905. 1910. 
2 = aed | Sos 
Production— | | 
Wool ... co .. 1b. (millions)| 310°1 297-1 415-3 
Wheat... bush. (millions)| 148 | 20-7; 27:9 
Butter ... beh ... Ib. (millions)|  39°1 53-0 766 
Coal... as ... ton (millions) 6-0 6°6 8:2 
Prices— 
Wool, Greasy (Import Value, s. d s. d. s. d. 
United Kingdom) ... - perlb.i 0 83) 010-2} 0 10-1 
i 
Wheat (Sydney, February) ...perbush., 2 7 ; 3 43] 4 12 
Butter (Sydney, Wholesale 
average)... See per Ib.| 0106) 010-2; O11 
Coal, Best (Sydney, Whole- 
sale average) ie .. perton| 11 9 | 13 0 |13 8 


These developments encouraged a condition of trade highly favourable to 
the State. Between 1902 and 1909 the volume of shipping entered and 
cleared at New South Wales ports increased by nearly 50 per cent., exports 
oversea more than doubled, while imports grew by only 33 per cent. For 
nine successive years a large excess of exports over imports, amounting in all 
to a value of seventy-five million pounds sterling, was shown. Coupled with 
a policy of strict economy in Government expenditure, these factors’ soon 
produced signs of a large accumulation of money in the State, and, in the 
absence of heavy investment, produced a condition of monetary ease early in 
1905 which lasted until 1908. In April, 1906, the bank rate for fixed 
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deposits for one year was again reduced to 3 per cent., where it remained 
until 1912, The volume of business transacted by the banks grew rapidly, 
while at the same time a rapid increase occurred in the gold reserves, the 
amount of which, and the proportion to total liabilities to the public, are 
shown below :— 


Proportion of 
Year ; Gold Reserves Gold Reserves to 
. of Banks. total Liabilities 
of Banks. 
{ 
(millions). per cent, 
1890 iii 15°4 
1900 6° 18°0 
1910 13°0 24°8 


Prices of raw materials and manufactured goods rose almost continuously 
after 1899 in the world’s markets. There grew up an urgent demand for 
gold, and the question of the adequacy of gold reserves and coinage facilities 
assumed a new and more important phase. Under the stimulus of trade 
the currency expanded rapidly, stocks of gold accumulated in the banks, 
issues of coin were enlarged, and the paper currency expanded. The growth 
of active curreney between 1901 and 1911 is shown below :-— 


Nature of Currency. | 1901, 1906, | 1911. 
£ 
(thousands). | (thousands). | (thousands). 
Metallic 3,385 2,536 3,212 
Paper 1,500 1,462 | 2,143 
Total ... 3,885 | 3,998 | 5,355 
Per head of Population} £2 16 5 £213 4 £3 4 4 


In America the financial crisis of 1907 was followed by a short period of 
stagnation, which induced a temporary fall in the prices of the important 
staples of the world, including wool and metals, for, of the industrial metals, 
the United States at this time consumed 44 per cent. of the world’s output. 
In London, Government stocks suffered a further heavy decline, from which 
they did not recover completely, and increased interest charges on new loans 
ultimately resulted. The depreciation in stocks may brietly be indicated 
thus (the quotations are as at July of each year) :-~ 


1£96, 1902. 1907. 1909. 
(Highest |. (Close of |\{ American 
Point.) --| Boer War.)| Crisis.) 
Consols (24 per cent.) ... 1122 954 $24 844 
New South Wales Stocks! ; 
(3 per cent.) oe 103 i 944 87 88 


The new growth of trade did not affect at once che general level of prices 
locally, but the improved markets for Australian produce abroad brought 
into being the conditions necessary to permit a rise in prices , viz., prosperity 
and demand. These factors operated fitfully in the fist decade of the 
century, always tending to inflate prices, but not causing any sudden 
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advances such as those which later characterised the war period. It was 
not until 1906 that thé new trend began to assume definite direction, and 
that the subject of prices assumed a place of leading importance in the 
economy of the day. That year was described as one of “ high average cost 
of commodities,” and discussion arose as to whether a new and higher range 
of values was being established. To this speculation point was added by 
the fact that almost every nation of the world was participating in an 
extraordinary prosperity, while unprecedented industrial activity existed. 
New South Wales had recovered but slowly from the financial and 
industrial upheavals of the early nineties. When the change set in, however, it 
proceeded rapidly, especially after 1905, when the kad effects of the severe 
drought of 1902 had worn off. The volume of ‘production in relation to 
population rose steadily, and reached its highest point in 1910. In this 
increasing production of wealth lay the keynote of the prosperity of the 
times, for the value of production to the producers expanded, on the whole, 
little faster than the productive activity, and prosperity was not due, as in 
later years, to any rapid rise in prices. These conclusions are apparent from 
the following table of index numbers which show the relative value and 
volume of production in various years :— 


i 


Value of Production per head. Volume of Production per head. * 


¥ Index Numbers (1911=1000). Index Numbers (1911= 10600). 

_ Primary |Manufacturing All } Primary Manufacturing All 

| Industries. Industry. Industries. Industries. Industry. Industries, 

i901 | «755 | 620. | 6 | 820 || 686 | 8 
19038 794 593 737 | 823 | 569 750 
1905 874 636 | 806 873 ' 651 | 818 
1907 1060 772 | 977 939 i 77 891 
1910 1034 904 | 998 1079 |= 907 | 1029 


In addition to this rise of prosperity, other factors, such as general world 
prosperity, the development of trade unions, and the change in the employ- 
ment and distribution of the population of New South Wales, were operating 
to bring about a change in the bases of prices and wages. The effects were 
not marked at first, but toward the close of this period they began to assume 
aspects of great importance. 


The effects of the altered conditions were first felt in a rise in the prices 
realised for durable merchandise—manufactured goods, and the raw materials 
which composed them—while articles destined for direct consumption showed 
only seasonal variations. This condition was, on the whole, highly favourable 
to local trade, which depended largely on the prices realised for exports of raw 
materials. The increases were somewhat greater in raw materials than in 
manufactured goods, and for this reason the prices of Australian produce 
rose more than those of goods which were imported. Considered from the 
standpoint of consumption in New South Wales, the increases in wholesale 
prices after 1901 are shown in the following table of index numbers, 1911 
being the basic year, and represented by 1000 :— 


Commodities, | 1901. | 1905. | 1909. 
Australian .,, Ji 903 | 945 | 1045 
Imported ... ..., 906 910 955 
All Commodities al 904 | 933 | 1014 


* The term ‘‘ volume of production per head,” or “ relative productive activity,” signifies the quantity 
of production per head of population ineach year, If is ascertained by dividing the actua] value of pro- 
duction by the production price index numbers of the year, and i¢lating the quotient 10 the population. 
{See chapter “ Employment and Production”). ; 
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An upward movement had also begun locally in 1899 in the retail prices of 
foodstuffs and in rents, so that some importance now began to attach to 
considerations of the cost ofliving. This may be seen from a statement of the 
retail prices of the more important articles of food and the average rent paid 
in Sydney in representative years :— 


Commodity. | 1899, | 1901, | 1903. 1907. 1909. 

j s. a. s. d s. d. s. d sg, d. 

Bread, 2-Ib, loaf .... 0 3 | 0 2k| 0 34] 0 3 | O 3h 

Beef ..  ..perlb.) 0 3h} 0 5 | 0 5h] 0 5] 0 5S 

Butter.. tee opr of LO 1 0 1 2 11 1 24 

Sugar... o.. yp | 0 2k] 0 2! O 2] O Bh) O 28 

Mews. et fe hr Nye Bea: Bl ge) ag 

| 

Mik .. ...perqt| 0 4 | 0 4 | 0 44] 0 44! 0 42 
House Rent— | 

5rooms...perwk., 12 6 | 13 7 | 13 8 | 14 8 | 1410 


Thus the prosperity of trade was accompanied by an increase in the cost 
of the necessaries of life, which slowly and inevitably depreciated the pur- 
chasing power of wages, so that a new and more compelling force tending to 
raise nominal wages was now added to the desire to improve the standard 
of life, which had previously animated unionism in its efforts to secure 
concessions. 


The period of progress and prosperity which had resulted from the 
excellent seasons and the trade revival of the past ten years, and had done 
so much to restore the State to a sound position, reached its greatest intensity 
by 1910. Accumulation of resources proceeded rapidly, bank deposits. 
expanded, and private wealth grew by leaps and bounds. Between 1901 
and 1911 the value of permanent improvements to land increased by 
£161,259,000, or 106 per cent.; the value of flocks and herds by £10,620,000, 
or 31 per cent. ; of industrial machinery, mining properties, and shipping by 
£12,870,000, or 65 per cent.; and of household and personal effects by 
£16,178,000, or 105 per cent. In all, the total increase was £185,247,000, 
or 50 per cent. The average amount of all wealth per head of population. 
grew from £595 to £466. Property was becoming more widely distributed, 
wages were high and prices comparatively low, while production was expand- 
ing. <A wapid growth in company promotion was proceeding, and trade and 
inlustry were active. There apparently existed in the situation all the 
factors necessary to continued prosperity. 


1910-1914. 


The flourishing conditions existing in the past five years, however, led to a 
reaction against the spirit of those years and to an abandonment of the policy 
of economy. Large sums of money were spent on public works, a number of 
State industrial undertakings were opened, many new public companies 

floatea required mucli capital, and, in the Federal sphere, the navy, the 
army, and the old-age pension scheme absorbed more and more money. In 
the previous period ‘the volume of production per head had expanded rapidly 
as the effects of the drought of 1902 wore off. Primary production attained 
its greatest intensity in 1910, and the manufacturing industry in 1913. 
Thereafter, both industries lost vitality, and later, daria: 21g the war, a heavy’ 
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fall oecurred in the relative productive activity of the community. The 
exhaustion of the beneficial forces hitherto operating was shown further by 
the fact that the margin of exports over imports had diminished rapidly, and 
practically vanished by 1911, and in the present period the series of good 
seasons which began in 1903 were replaced by a succession less propitious. 
But though the fundamental forces necessary to a continued prosperity were 
failing, there was no serious decline in productive activity until drought and 
war combined in 1914-15. 

_The decline in production which ensued was, in a measure, presaged by 
the trend of events in the period at present under review, which closed amid 
all the difficulties consequent on the outbreak of war, and the immediate 
depression of a severe drought. Pastoral production manifested signs of 
decline, but a shrinkage of the national income was averted by an improve- 
ment in the market for metals in 1912, an expansion of the manufacturing 
and agricultural industries, and a recovery in the wool market. Expenditure, 
however, tended to grow faster than income, and this period, reaping the benefit 
of the previous good seasons, showed a greater apparent prosperity than its 
true basis in production warranted. 

‘his apparent prosperity was due more to a rise in prices—which supported 
a steady increase in monetary wages—than to any other single factor ; and 
prices henceforth played a very large part in raising from year to year the 
value of production. Although it is rather on the value than oa the volume 
of production that prosperity depends, this value is itself dependent upon 
the quantity of production, When the volume of production shrinks, 
prosperity is left dependent. on the caprice of markets and maintains a pre- 
carious existence. These factors are considered in the following table :— 


Value of Production per head. | Volume of Production per head. 
Index Numbers, 1911= 1000. Index ee 1911 = 1000. 
Year, 
Primary |Manufacturing All Primary Manufacturing! All 
Industries, | Industry, Industries, | Industrivs, Industry. Industries, 
UC = .l 
1910 \ 1034 904 996° 1079 | 907 J029 
1911 | 1000 1000 1090 1000 1090 ' 1000 - 
1912 10£9 1120 - 1070 985 | 9387 
1913 1053 1123 1073 984 996 


The rapid extension in the construction of public works in, “the State, 
which had begun in 1909, was continued, and the expansive policy was 
marked in December, 1910, by the authorisation by Parliament of loans 
amounting to nearly £5,000,000, including large sums for railway construc- 
tion, closer settlement, water and sewerage services, and harbour improve- 
ments. Railway operations extended to the duplication of existing trunk 
lines, the construction of the North Coast line, and of a number of shorter 
lines in the more settled parts of the State. 

Throughout the period the loan expenditure by the Government grew 
rapidly, and perhaps this was opportune for the State. While the value of 
exports remained stationary, though at a much higher level than is had 
ever befure maintained, the value of imports rose rapidly, until in 1914 it 
considerably exceeded that of exports.. The growth of governmental expendi- 
ture now provided some of the means whereby that large circulation of 
money, formerly due to the flourishing condition o* the oversea trade, was 
maintained, and did much to ward off the danger o! a collapse in local pros- 
perity, although it did not prevent a certain hardening in the loca] money 
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market in 1912. An interesting comparison reflecting the extent of these 
influences may be made thus :— 


{ 
Expenditure of 
Value of— Loav Money by 
Year. Government. 
Imports. Exports. Ean bbs Hing se 
£ £ £ £ 
(million). | (million). | (million). (million). 
1910 23°2 32:0 8°8 9 
1911 27°30 | 82-2 49 55 
1912 32°3 j 33:'0 7 77" 
1913 32°4 32°38 “4 91 
1914 31°5 29°0 | (—) 2°5 70 


(—) Excess of imports. 

The exports in 1911 and 1912 each included an approximate value of three 
million pounds in gold, bullion, and specie, and the decline in exports in 1914 
was due to the combined effects of drought and war. The rapid increase in 
imports was due mainly to a greater demand for materials needed in the new 
growth of commercial development, and resulted largely from increased 
importation of machinery, implements, vehicles, building materiais, metals, 
mineral oils, chemicals, and other manufactures, although large increases 
occurred also in dress, tobacco, and drink. Two main causes ; operated to 
prevent a further expansion in the value of the State’s exports oversea. The 
steady diminution in the flocks of sheep, which had set in after 1909, resulted 
in 1911 and the ensuing years in a decline in the production of wool, while 
a heavy fall in metal values in 1908 had led to a practical cessation of export, 
which was not resumed until prices rose in 1912, The largely-increased 
preduction of wheat was counteracted to some extent by a fall in values 
below that of the closing years of the preceding period. 

Though the productive activity of the community did not show any further 
improvement after 1910, it continued on a high plane until 1913, and many 
of the outward signs of increasing prosperity in the community continued. 
A large increase in bank advances took place, but an expansion almost as 
great occurred in deposits, which still continued on a satisfactory scale. 
Again, the volume of business transacted, as measured by clearances, showed 
rapid expansion, and a remarkable outburst of business activity was made 
evident from the formation of many new limited companies. That this 
prosperity was general in the community is apparent from the savings hank 
returns, which may be considered to reflect the prosperity of the wage-earning 
classes of the State. The development may be indicated in the following 
general way :— 


1910. | 1912. 1914. 
Trading Banks— 1 | 
Deposits... rr, is ... £(millions)) 51-9 57'2 | 62-0 
Advances ... tae aa wee 5 40°8 47°7 418 
Clearanees .,. ee of ee a 274°3 330°6 353°1 
Savings Banks— 
Depositors ... at it No. (thousands) 478 577 118 
Deposits... ... £(millions))/ 20°8 26°5 33°2 
Limited Liability Companies— i 
Number making returns.. ed a we} 1,218 1,550 2,283 
_ Number formed during year sé 329 432 354 
Nominal Capital of new Companies £ (millions) 70 13: U4 
Bankruptcies— 
Sequestrations ... tee No. 325 359 375 
Deficiencies eae bes '¢ (thousands) 57 57 182 
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‘The growing industrial and commerciai activity, coupled with the oceur- 
rence of a drought in New South Wales in 1912, caused an appreciable 
growth ini the demand for money, and an increase in interest rates, 
The bank rate for fixed deposits for twelve months was raised from 
3 to 34 per cent. early in 1912; the Government Savings Bank rate 
was raised to 34 per cent, some months later; anda 4 per cent. lean 
was raised by the Government of New South Wales in London at 994, and 
followed by another at 98 in 1913, and still another at 96 in January, 1914, 
just before a favourable change in the market in February. Local invest- 
ments in Government stocks yielded corresponding returns. Some measure 
of the general rise in interest rates may be made from a consideration of the 
<lepreciation of Government stocks. The following London quotations are 
typical of the general decline in gilt-edged securities :— 


|. July, 1910. | July,.1912. | July 23, 1914. 
Consols (24 per cent.) | 81 | 74 : 754 
New South Wales Stocks: ' | 
(3 percent.) ... | 86h | sag 83 


Taking into account the increase in imports, the inelasticity of exports, the 
increasing investment of private capital, the growth of expenditure by 
Federal and State Governments, coupled with the facts that a bad season 

voecurred in 1912, and that a continued decline in the pastoral industry 
' tended to diminish the national income, it is probable that in these years the 
' community was not only spending the whole of its earnings, but was drawing 
upon the capital resources aceumulated in the preceding period to supply. its 
‘ monetary needs, The rapid growth of expenditure is apparent from the 
: following comparisons :— 


Increase of 

1910, 1913, 1913 

| over 1910. 
a: x 

: | (millions). | (millions) | (millions). 

Commonwealth Total Expenditure: 


in year commencing July, veel 1B 15 24 
N.S.W. Governmental Expenditure i 

in year commencing July a 68 | 74 06 
Public Debt Total— 

Commonwealth... se ie Nil. U4 74 

WOW cnc ay gs Gah 2 OOS 106-1 | 136 

Local Government a ae 46 TL | 25 
Imports, N.S.W. Annual ... oes 2372 |) 3823; 91 
Nominal Capital of new Companies I H 

formed at ies a wt 70) | 5:3 


| & 
2 


During these years the relative productive activity of the community did 
“not increase, and the value of exports remained stationary, though the annual 
value of production rose from £64,300,000 to £77,900,000. 


In view of the fast-growing demand for financial accommodation, and the 
uncertainty in the position of primary production, the only source which 
might produce new supplies of money, the banks adopted a policy of dis- 
‘couraging excessive speculation by declining to make advances. As. cnpital 
‘contmued to be invested in the extension of existing enterprises and the 
establishment of new concerns, investors were forced frequently to realise on 
some of their holdings, with the result that, though dividends and profits ruled 
high, the market prices of many stocks exhibited a tendency to decline. 
‘The growth of business activity which had proceeded rapidly after 1909 
was retarded in 1913, and the threatened development of an excess of 
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‘company promotion and speculation above the needs of the times was checked, 
and a period of easy financial conditions commenced early in 1914. 

But the adjustment in values. consequent on the greater activity of imter- 
national trade continued to manifest itself in a way favourable to Australian 
trade, and did much to retain in New South Wales a fictitious prosperity, 
which depended for its maintenance more and more upon increasing prices. 
The prices of Australian produce continued to rise faster than those of 
imported commodities, as is seen from the following index. numbers of 
wholesale prices of commodities locally consumed :— 


[ 
Commodities. | 1911, 1912, | 1918. | 1914, 
Australian... —.,.. 1000 | 1185¢'/ 1113 | 1188 
Imported. : .., 1060 | 1023 | 1054 | YO4t 


‘All Commodities 4 1000 | 1129 | 1092 | 1137 
I 
t 


ft Due to bad season. 


‘This increase in prices did much to sustain the commerce of the State at 
a time when the value of -its export trade threatened to contract below the 
level of imports. The magnitude of its effect is shown by the comparison 
already made on page 640, between value and volume of production per 
head of population. 


The oversea market for Australian produce expanded continually, and the 
export trade was encouraged still further by rising prices. Thus, world- 
prosperity stimulated the export of local produce to favourable markets 
abroad, and under this stimulus prices rose still higher in local markets, and 
produced important reactions. As the cost of commodities rose, wages had 
risen, and two new and important factors were introduced into the economic 
situation. Higher wages constituted a permanent element of increase in the 
cost of producing commodities, and every addition to the purchasing power 

“of the community caused a further demand for goods, favouring a further 
rise in prices. 

The rise in the values of Australian produce which had occurred princi- 
pally in oversea markets was reflected naturally in a rise in the retail 
prices of foodstuffs, and particularly of meat, at home. The prices of food 

_and groceries now took a rapid upward course, and, accompanied by a rise in 
rents, brought about an increase of 20 per cent. in the cost of living, which 
rendered economic. problems more ditlicult than ever, and constituted a 
prolific cause of industriai discontent. 


The following examples illustrate the rapid rise which was proceeding in 
’ the prices of food and in rents, and show in concrete form the difficulties with 
which workers on fixed wages were contending :— 


Commodity. 1920. 1911, 1913. 1914. 

a. dd. uw. d.j 8s. al os de 

Bread... ©... per2]b. loaf) 0 34) 9 34) 0 34 | O 3h 
Beef—Sirloin. ..,. - perlb.j 0 4¢/ 0 44; 0 5 0 5f 
Mutton—Leg... a3 0 3 0 3 0 38) 0 4 
Patter = » 6 | 1 ode; 1 ae] yo 1g] 1 of 
Milk ive .-  perquart] 0 44/) 0 48! 0 53) O 53 
Sugar... os per lb.) 0 22) O 2¢/| O 23) O 2% 
Tea a » | 13 ] 1 Bh] 1 BR) 1: ag 
Rice 0. » | 0.8 | 0 21 038) 038 

House Rent—. .. | 
5 rooms . porweek) 15 4 ,17 1 | 18 6 | 18 7 
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The purchasing power of the sovereign fell rapidly, and with it effective 
wages depreciated despite a steady increase in the average nominal rate 
The movement during this period may be gauged from the following summary 
of wages as affected by the rising cost of living :— 


Trade or Calling. 1910. 1911, 1913, 1914. 
if 
Manufacturing— | s. d. sd.) os. d. s. d. 
Boot-clickers .., a a a per week} 48 0! 54 0] 54 0] 54 0 
Tailors (Journeymen) eis vie $9 55 0| 55 0} 55 0 60 0 
Boilermakers ... ies se eis 3 62 0; 66 O| 66 O| 66 0 
Moulders (Lron) ies oh ae 3 60 0! 66 0; 66 0; 66 0 
Fitters and Turners ... at ee ¥3 64 0/ 6 O; 70 0! 70 0 
Coppersmiths ... ie hi oe 5 68 0; 68 0) 72 0) 72 0 
Electrical Fitters... as eis #3 66 0); 66 0; 72 0! 74 6 
Labourers (Iron Trades)... _ 55 45 0) 45 0] 48 O/ 48 0 
Building, etc— 
Carpenters... ee “a es per week| 63.0) 63 0] 72 0] 72 0 
Bricklayers... 3% oak sat sy 69 0} 69 O| 75 0} 81 0 
Stonemasons ... oe ade ot us 72 0) 72 0| 76 0; 76 O 
Plasterers sed oe ak sais *> 57 0} 57 O| 66 0; 81 0 
Painters a wes sist ae fe 60 0; 60 OF; 64 O} 64 @O 
Bricklayers’ Labourers aa tes 33 42 0| 48 O}| 61 0} S51 O 
Rural Industries— ; | 
Boundary-riders ee ..per week, with keep| 25 0/; 25 0) 25 0] 25 0 
Farm Labourers oe Sden yg 5 25 0)| 25 0| 25 OO} 25 O 
Milkers : avs Mate a sy 25 0: 25 0, 25 OO; 25 0 
Shearers. nie saa ... per 100sheep shorn; 24 0 24 0} 24 0] 24 0 
Mining— 
Coal Miners... bas .. per ton (best coal)! 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 
Coal Wheelers one oe nee per week} 43 6! 43 6) 50 0] 51 O 
Silver Miners ... sas : 2 a 60 0; 66 0} 66 0! 66 0 
;5 Mine Labourers es wh a 51 9; 57 0} 57 0} 57 O 
Females, with Board and Lodgtng— 
General Servants Se is per week} 15 0} 16 0) 17 6; 20 0 
Cooks ... oes hi os 22 7 21 0; 22 VU); 27 0} 30 0 
| 
Index Nos., Year 1911=1000. 
Nominal Wage (Adult Males)... Se 6a woah 964 1000 1084 1092 
Effective Wage (Adult Males; as — «| 1012 1000 975 945 
Cost of Living (Food and Rent) ‘a is bash 953 1000 11)2 1185 


It will be observed that, while a steady rise in wages persisted from 1910 
to 1914, the cost of living rose faster, with the result that the effective wage 
actually decreased by 5 per cent. in the period. 


Tt had been found necessary by the Arbitration Court of New South Wales 
in November, 1911, to increase the “ Harvester Wage” of 42s. per week, 
which had received general application as a minimum, to 45s. per week, and 
a further general advance of wages ensued, as showing in the following 
statement of the average wages of all trades each year :-— 


8. d. s. d. 
1910... .. 49 7 1913... « 55 9 
191i... - Ol 5 Wl4 .., .. 56 2 
1912... wv €4 3 


The continued rise in prices and the continuance of industrial discontent 
led the State Government in 1913 to appoint Royal Commissions to inquire 
into food suppiies and prices, and to examine the arbitration system of the 
State. Both Commissions included in their reports a recommendation that 
some permanent body should determine regularly a living wage in accordance 
with the cost of living. : 
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This task was undertaken by the Court of Industrial Arbitration, and ir 
February, 1914, a living wage of 48s, per week was declared. The standara 
wage was defined as ‘‘ that whieh will do neither more nor less than enable a 
worker of the class to which the lowest wage would be awarded to maintain 
himself, his wife, and two children—the average dependent family—in a 
house of three rooms and a kitchen, with food, plain and inexpensive, but 
quite sufficient in quantity and quality to maintain health and efficiency, 
together with allowance for certain other specified expenses.” In this way 
a method was introduced into wage determinations which operated with 


considerable success in keeping the purchasing power of wages nearly 
constant, 


The factory and workmen’s legislation of the country had lagged consider- 
ably behind that of older countries. The Factories Act of 1896, which had 
been long delayed, remained substantially the basis of factory legislation. 
Its benefits had been extended from time to time by supplementary acts, by 
the Early Closing Acts, the Minimum Wage Act, and the Saturday Half- 
Holiday Act. A consolidation of factory laws was made in 1912. A 
measure of Workmen’s Compensation had been discussed for a number of 
years, but bills introduced into Parliament failed to pass until 1910, when a 
measure closely inodelled on an Act passed in England in 1897 became law, 
granting a right to compensation in cases of incapacity or death resulting to 
workmen from any injuries received in the course of their work. 

_ Serious deficiencies had become apparent in the system of Wages Boards 

which had been established in 1908. Provision had been made for the 
establishinent of any required number of boards, and considerably more than 
one hundred had been set up without co-ordinate principles or effective 
provision against overlapping. The intention had been that these bedies 
should be left as free as possible to operate as trade conferences of a 
conciliatery nature, but they developed into independent quasi-judicial 
tribunals. There had resulted considerable disorganisation in the system, 
and both employers and employees were puc to considerable expense and 
trouble in following proceedings before several tribunals concurrently. 
Moreover, the chairmen of these boards were usually engaged in other 
occupations, and, owing to the intermittency of their sittings, considerable 
time was lost in making awards. 


A change of Government led to another recasting of the system in 1912, 
when the Industrial Disputes Act was repealed by the Industrial Arbitration 
Act. Though the structure of the system was changed, the principles of the 
Act of 1908 remained. Approximately 150 wages boards were in existence, 
and these were now divided into 27 industrial groups over each of which was 
placed a chairman charged with the special duty of securing consistency 
between awards. Definite statutory powers were given to grant preference 
to unionists, and, while strikes remained illegal, the penalties were restricted 
to fines or to deregistration of the industrial union concerned. The success 
which had attended the efforts of an investigation officer, appointed in 1911, 
encouraged the Government to provide special machinery of conciliation. 


Once again it was claimed that a prompt hearing was ensured for all 
grievances, and that less justification existed for determining industrial 
disputes by strife. To ensure the observance of awards, additional inspectors 
were appointed, and the rapid increase in importance of industrial matters led 
to the establishment of a separate portfolio in the Ministry in 1911, and of 
a State Department of Labour and Industry in 1912. 


However much the new and more efficient machinery for securing 
industrial justice operated to prevent disputes and to promote a continuance 
of work, it cannot be claimed that it was successful in maintaining industrial 
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peace. In the difficult period following 1913, industrial disturbances became 
more frequent and assumed larger proportions, although far more disputes 
continued to come from the mining industry than from all others combined. 
Dissected in this way the statistics of theextent and wages-cost of strikes 
were :— 


Mining Industry. Non-Mining Industries. 
~ — Be Ge Ee ee 
Year. | Workers | Working Estimated Workers { Working Estimated 
Involved. | Days Lost. |Loss of Wages.! Involved. | Days Lost. } Loss of Wages. 
| £ | | £ 
1910... 7,032 61,508. | 29,300 | 7,264 | 39,262 16,200 
Wl... 10,831 246,875 | 120,900 | 9,479 | 110,346 43,800 
1912 ...| 27,389 67,869 , 34,700 | 3,775 | 28,100 | 11,700 
1913 ...; 28,848 237,577 | 123,700 13,37. 129,196 57,100 
1914 ...! 56,372 | 732,295 | 384,500 | 18,884 | 179,478 86, 000 


Strikes now tended to arise less from claims for increased wages than 
from questions involved in working vonditions, such as demarcation of work, 
quantity of work, hours of commencing, employment of non-unionists, and 
the like. It gradually beeame clearer that the strike was the customary 
weapon to secure redress of grievances in the mining industry, and that 
it was gaining popularity in other industries. 

The new and rapid growth of activity among trade unions which had com- 
menced in 1907 continued until 1912, but, though numerical development then 
slackened unionism did not cease to progress. Very considerable activity existed 
in matters of politics, propaganda, and organisation among the many powerful 
bodies which had grown up. When, in 1912, wages boards were arranged 
in industrial groups, the formation of larger unions was encouraged. While 
116 new unions were formed, so many were absorbed by amalgamation that 
the number in existence increased by only 45. Unionism made rapid 
headway among non-manual and women workers. New trade unions 
embracing hospital and asylum employees, public school teachers, actors, 
railway construction inspectors, journalists, railway officers, vaudeville 
artists, health inspectors, and clerks, were registered in these years, ‘while more 
women’s organisations were formed, and the number of female unionists 
rose from 2,226 in 1910 to 8,239 at the end of 1914. 


_ Among employers little activity was displayed in forming trade or 
industrial unions. Combinations among employers proceeded on a larger 
scale in their capacity as controllers of industry, and additional new organisa- 
tions were formed for general business purposes, sometimes including the. 
fixing or stabilising of prices. New industrial unions of en:ployers were 
registered in the following trades:—Butchers, bakers, hairdressers and 
tobacconists, bnilders, farriers, and brick-carters. 


The popular feeling that much of the rise in prices was due to the 
operations of combined interests in commerce, led to considerable 
activity on the part of the Government in the matter of inquiry. A general 
investigation tmto the conditions governing food supply and prices in New 
South Wales was instituted, while the Federal Government appointed a 
commission to inquire into the sugar industry, and, finding its powers 
inadequate in this and other matters, submitted comprehensive proposals 
to the electors for amending the Constitution, none of which, however, was 
approved, 

The action taken by the State Government was extended further. The mannu- 
facture and supply of gas was regulated in 1912 by Act of Parliament, ana 
a large number of State industrial undertakings were established, principally - 
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to supply. Government needs, but also, in some cases, to compete with private 
enterprises. The new undertakings embraced the establishment of metal 
quarries and brickworks in 1911; limeworks, timber and joinery works, and 
a clothing factory in 1912; a metal quarry, dockyards, and a building con- 
struction branch in 1913; and a bakery, monier-pipe and concrete works, a 
State motor garage and power station in 1914. 


The encouragement of local manufactures was not neglected. In addition 
to the protection given hy the tariff, encouragement was directly given in a 
number of industries by a system of bounties granted by the Federal Govern- 
ment on the production of preserved fish, wool tops, metal manufactures, 
mineral oils, wood-puip, and phosphates. An important advance was made 
in the iron and steel industry by the establishment of extensive works at 
Newcastle, which were begun in 1914 and opened in 1915. Other manu- 
facturing ventures made rapid headway as is apparent from the following 
. particulars of the manufacturing industry in New South Wales :— 


Valne of | Value Added to 


Number of | : umber of al Value of ¢| 
Year. | Establishments, | Mpontcry ead i Hands enleyed: | ee ace ey Raw Material. 
i | | 
| £ | £ i £ 
1910 4,821 11,579,000 | 99,711 49,616,000 | 17,052,000 
1911 5,039 12,511,000 108,624 54,346,000 | 19,432,000 
1912 5,162 13,795,000 115,561 61,163,000 | 22,681,000 
1913 5,346 14,862,000 120,400 65,672,000 | 23,764,000 
| 


| 
1 
i 


The rapid industrial and commercial development accelerated the concen- 
tration of population in Sydney and other large centres, and a shortage of 
‘small dweliing houses became apparent in the metropolis. This shortage 
steadily became more acute. In view of this fact, and the rapid rise in rents, 
a scheme for the construction of small dwelling houses was inaugurated by 
the Government in 1912, The rate of erection of new buildings in 
Sydney and suburbs now exceeded 8,000: per annum, 


Concurrently a marked improvement in the rate of growth of the popu- 
lation became apparent from two causes, namely, the policy of assisted immi- 
gration, and a higher birth-rate. In the five years 1910-1914 more than 
45,000 persons were assisted to immigrate to the State. The birth-rate, 
which had fallen heavily over a period of twenty-five years, improved notice- 
ably, and the marriage-rate rose higher than it had ever been. The changes 
in the rates are apparent in the following table : 


, i Fi 
Year. | Birth-rate, per Marriage-rate, per 


| 1,000 living. | 1,000 living. 
1889: 34:97 | 7:06 
1894 31:75 6°25 
1903 25:55 | 6°93 - 
1912 : 29°90 : 9°56 


The policy of the Government favoured a considerable expansion of 
the education system. After extensive inquiries, the existing system was 
remodelled. Facilities. for secondary education were extended, fees at high 
schools were abolished. in 1912, and a generous system of bursaries and 
scholarships introduced. Access to the University was facilitated by grants 
of bursaries and of exemptions from fees, and in this way an avenue was 
opened from primary sehool to University. The popular desire for higher 
education was so great that a strain was almost immediately. placed on the 
new system, and in later years it could not expand fast enough to meet the 
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continually growing needs. Concurrently, extensions were made in the 
system of technical and trade schools, and continuation schcols were 
introduced. 

In land settlement new leasehold tenures were devised to replace the 
alienation of land by conditional purchase, and a more intense development 
was produced by the grant of living areas which were inalienable and involved 
a long term of residence as a condition of the grant. By 1913 the annual 
number of applications and confirmations of small holdings of land had 
more than doubled. Work had so far advanced on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area that in 1912 the first batch of farms was made available 
for settlement. An interstate agreement respecting a similar scheine on the 
Murray River was signed in 1914, though work was not begun until 1919. 

The question of the financial relationship between Federal and State 
Governments had been considered from time to time in various phases, and, in 
1910, several important decisions were arrived at. Firstly, the expiration of 
the “ Braddon Clause” at the end of the year placed upon the Federal 
Goverument the necessity of determining a new basis for the return of surplus 
revenue to the States. In view of the expanding Federal expenditure, the 
cost of the new defence schemes and the increasing amounts required for old- 
age and invalid pensions, the amount returned was considerably reduced, 
being fixed at 25 shillings per capita for the next ten years. This new 
arrangement resulted in an immediate decrease of more than a million pounds 
annually in the revenue of New South Wales from this source. 

Since this reduction in revenue was accompanied by an increasing expendi- 

‘ture, it led to the imposition of a heavier income tax in 1912 and again in 
1914, when stamp duties were reimposed. At the same time Local Govern- 
ment rates and charges grew steadily. Considered on a per capita basis the 
amount of taxation imposed in New South Wales by the various authorities 
was as follows:— 


Authority imposing Taxation, ; 1910-11. 1912-13. 1914-15. 
— ines Coe ' oa z 

| £8 dj £8 a, £s. d. 

Commonwealth ... wi Bld 9 | 4 3 9 4 3 8 

State Ae es -) O18 FT | O19 1 lll 4 

Local Government ue et 9 Re ee ee ea es a 
-——| - 

Total .. | 514 3B ° 6 9 5 7 911 


The prosperity of the period had proceeded on a high plane until 1914, 
but there was not a general increase in productive activity, and the 
expansion of the national income from production was caused by a further 
increase in prices. Nevertheless excellent financial conditions prevailed, 
industry and enterprise flourished, employment was good, and wages high, and 
money circulated freely. But indications of decay in the foundations of 
this prosperity were not wanting. Sheep floeks, which had decreased since 
1909, were further depleted by the dry season of 1914, the advent of war 
had an unsettling effect on markets, and for a time prices fell. 

The outlook of 1914 was very different from that of 1910, and far less 
encouraging. Various forces had operated for a lengthy period to raise the 
condition of the State to a high pitch of prosperity, which they now appeared 
unable to maintain, and a decline seemed inevitable. The need for caution 
in investment and expenditure was rendered more pressing by the drought 
of 1914, and by a further decrease in the volume of production. The 
outbreak of war resulted at first in the closing of markets, and a fall in prices 
apparently added the touch needed to consummate the misfortunes of the 
community, 
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1915-1920, 


The first serious effect of the war on the State was to throw it upon its own 
economic resources, and although the principle of “business as usual,” 
was widely urged, it was soon found impossible of practical application. 
Trade and commerce abroad were disorganised, shipping facilities 
became more restricted, and markets fell into a chaotic condition when 
peace-time activities practically came to an end in the _ belligerent 
countries. Moreover, production of the goods which the State had formerly 
imported, decreased, and, owing to the resultant scarcity, the volume of 
imports, which contracted appreciably in the first year of war, became smaller 
and smaller until 1918, when they were less than one-half of their pre-war 
magnitude. Shipping space was so largely devoted to war services, that 
adequate accommodation could not be obtained to meet the requirements of 
the export trade, and large quantities of produce were stored for lengthy 
periods in New South Wales, as in other States. 

During these years “financial assistance from oversea was less readily 
éheinable, and, in addition to the unprecedented drain of Government 
borrowing for war and other purposes, there fell on the local money market the 
need of financing the huge stocks of wheat and other goods, pending sales 
and shipment, and of providing the money needed for new enterprises. 

The withdrawal of large numbers of men from productive work for war 
service, and the occurrence of bad seasons in 1914, 1918, 1919, and 1920, 
combined to produce a serious decline in the quantity of production, and 
the State was saved from a crisis only by the extraordinarily high prices 
which were obtained for its produce. But the general prosperity con- 
tinued with little abatement, and, outwardly, conditions became better 
toward the close of the period. The appearance of this prosperous condition 
within the State was heightened by ihe fact that some economy was enforced 
by the scarcity of imported goods. But, even so, shipping difficulties would 
probably have proved a very serious embarrassment but for the sale to the 
Imperial Government of the wool clips from 1916 to 1920, and of large 
quantities of wheat, meat, butter,and metals, which were paid for before the 
time usual in the ordinary course of trade. The immediate general situation 
was improved by the large loan expenditure of the Government. The salient 
features of the condition of trade in these years are shown in the following 
summary :— 


Exports Oversea, Actual. E aI ports 
Year. Actual Value. irlces bad | "Expendod 
Ruled.* Hpelnaing Eesluding Governients 
Goods. | Gold, S cove de a | | 
| £ £ £ £ 
ee | aes ) | (millions.) | (millions.) | (millions.} | (millions.) 
1911 278 | 4d 32-2 +49 +18 40 
1914-15 70 5 1 25:1 + 08 -o1 | 70 
1915-16 | 319 91 32°0 + 76 - 12 $2 
1916-17 | 392 | 110 34:3 +175 +66 | 69 
1917-18 36-9 2°8 23°6 +10°1 + 85 45 
1918-19 499 | 29 29-0 + 50 +53 | 39 
1919-20 53°3 | 17 30°0 +30°4 +88 | 8'8 
| J 
* Commonwealth Statistician’s Indexes of Export Values used. ~~ _ Excess of Imports. 
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Despite the difficulties which confronted it in the early years of the war, 
the Government of New South Wales made strenuous endeavours tomaintain 
its developmental policy. ‘Nut only was it felt that a need existed to open ° 
up the resources of the State, so that production might not be hampered after 
the war, but it was also recognised that the slackening of private enterprise, 
if accompanied by a cessation of construction-on Government works, would 
produce wide unemployment, and cause embarrassment to ‘the State. To 
this end a contract was made in 1915 with an English ‘tirm, whereby they 
undertook tv construct a number of important public works. However, the 
fmancial stringency of the war period rendered the agreement abortive, and 
its operation practieally ceased in May,.1917. 


Work had proceeded apace on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, the 
North Coast Railway, the City Railway, and the construction of the wheat 
elevators. Though operations were now more restricted, and difficulty was 
still encountered in raising money, the number of men employed on Govern- 
ment undertakings gradually increased atter the strike of 1917, but only 
9,000 were then employed, compared with more than 20,000 before the war. 
In the latter part-of J919 the developmental pelicy wae revived, particularly 
in railway construction, and the number of employees engaged on Govern- 
ment works again approached 20,000 in Novenrber, 1920. This expansion 
went some distance toward supplying work when conditions of employment 
were bad on account of the failure of the post-war stimulus, but owing to in- 
creasing financial stringency the number had fallen te 15,000 by June, 1921. 


After the outbreak of war, a considerable decline in land settlement set 
in, and proceeded unchecked until 1917, when a revival commenced. No 
new principle of importance was enacted, except that provision was made 
for special facilities for the settlement of returned soldiers. New holdings 
were granted mainly on leasehold tenures, although, after 1917,a considerable 
increase in conditional purchase grants was also shown. 


The progress made with the Murrumbidgee irrigation scheme promoted a 
new growth of intensive settlement. In all, nearly 1,000 farms were in 
occupation on the area by 1920, and factories for the treatment of dairy 
produce and fruit had been established under Government contro!. 


The flow of immigration almost ceased in 1914. The birth-rate declined 
steadily until June, 1920, and, owing to the departure of soldiers for service 
oversea, the population showed no increase until 1917, when a steady flow of 
soldiers returning from abroad commenced and continued until atl had 
returned by the middle of 1920. Daring the war no rural workers were 
introduced from oversea, and the drain of enlistments for active service 
abroad continued. A rapid decline in the number of persons permanently 
engaged in rural industries continued from L915 -to 1918, but in 1919 the 
number increased nearly to its pre-war level, The number of employees in 
factories decreased, at first on account of the dislocation of trade due to the 
outbreak of war, and then on account .of enlistments. The substitution of 
women for men was not extensive, though in the growth of manufacturing 
activity the empioyment of women increased. The basis of a number of new 
establishments was laid by manufacturers endeavouring to supply ‘local sub- 
stitutes for goods unobtainable, or costly, oversea ; considerable development 
began at Newcastle in the metal industries, which, in June, 1921, gave em- 
ployment to 8,000 men. During this period the manufacturing industry 
gained rapidly in importance, and assumed :a prominent place among the. 
sources of wealth production. The relative progress of the rural and manu. 
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facturing industries, and the amounts contributed by each to the value of 
production in these years, may be indicated thus :— 


Year. Ranral Worke re Factory Workers. _ vaine ot Exeguchon: _ 
Males, Males. } Females. Rural Industries. | Factories. : 
= a ) 7 ? 
Qunillions,) 1 (millions.) 
1913 128,000 93,000 27,000 p | 23°5 
1914-15 | 122,000 90,000 26,000 38°8 | 24:0 
1916-17 | 116,000 89,000 29,000 52°3 26°7 
1918-19 114,000 97,009 | 31,000 | 56°9 322 
- 1919-20 127,000 116,000 | 34,000 67°t 28°6 


Owing, however, to the absence abroad of more than one-third of the male 
population of military age and to the occurrence of seasons unfavourable to , 
the primary industries, the volume of production was not maintained. 
satisfactorily in any industry. The relative productive activity or quantity 
of production per head of population fell heavily, and its effects, which other- 
wise must have been disastrous, were counteracted partly by the large 
amount of money expended for war purposes in the Commonwealth, but. 
principally by the rise in prices, which more than compensated for the loss, 
and enabled the continuance of the outward signs of commercial and 
industrial prosperity even amid all the adverse circumstances. Expressed 
in a generalised way, the important effects of prices may be shown thus :— 


Value of Production per head ; ¥Yolume of Production per head. 
(Index Nos. 1911-1000.) | (Index Nos, 1911-1000 .) 
Year. \- - - - ; — 
imar, f ing P Pri y fi rin; . 
pale, “apaechorne an toutes aaduuarc, M*utny Al tndustres 
1911 | 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 
1914-15 904 1109 | 963 | 757 889. | 7985 
1915-16 1165 1145 1159 92f 761 | 875 
19¥6-17 | 1205 1228 1212 821 783 810 
1917-18 1288 1317 1297 819 697k 784+ 
1918-19 | 1187 1426 1256 714 | 714 714 
1919-29 | 1342 1649 1430 | 657 709, 672 
| 


Though the actual volume of production fell so far below the pre-war 
level, the value of production per head of population rose under the stimulus 
of increasing prices, and remained on a much higher level than it had ever — 
oveupied since 1871; and it is to be remembered in making the comparison 
that a succession of unusually prosperous seasons had begun in 1903. The 
circulation of money was further augmented by the expansion of the Common- 
wealth note issue, the large expenditure of loan money for war purposes, 
particularly in the form of military pay, gratuities and home-building loans 
to soldiers and their dependents, and by increased loan expenditure by the 
State Government ; while, owing to the scarcity of commodities, the volume 
of imports declined rapidly. 

These facts go far to explain the continuance of the appearance of general 
prosperity, which assumed a more irrational phase after 1917. Money flowed 
freely, and the continual rise of prices did not operate effectively to check it. 
Business conditions, on the whole, were excellent, and many business houses 
were able to amass sufficient reserves to provide fresh capital for the expansion 
of their enterprises. Moreover, the State was enabled to draw for its de- 
velopment in a greater measure than formerly on the resources of its citizens, 
who also contributed a very large proportion to the war loans of the 
Commonwealth Government, which were so successful that nearly two-thirds 
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of the debt contracted by the Commonwealth during the war were payable in 
Australia, The net proceeds of Commonwealth war and peace loans raised 
in Australia to the end of 1920 were :— 


Year. | In the | In f Year | In the In 
* , Commonwealth, [N ew South Wales. | . | Commonwealth. |New South Wales. 
£ { £ ! ; £ | £ 
1915 13,889,440 : 5,503,200 | 1919 | 25,025,370 | 9,271,290 
1916 45,243,330 21,051,690 1920 26,485,410 | 9,240,940 
1937 42,797,800 | 18,127,620 (330,975,500 | 100,78 
1918 87,034,150 |: 87,530, 280 Total ...| 239,975,500 | 100,725,020 


if 


Over two million pounds were raised by means E War Savings Certificates 
in New South Wales, and a further sum of £5,130,000 was subscribed during 
the same period to patriotic funds in the State in aid of soldiers and their 
dependents. 

During the war, also, the State Government and many private employers 
paid to the members of their staffs who had enlisted the difference between 
their military and civil pay, and the Friendly Societies kept their soldier 
members financial by paying their contributions from surplus funds, or, where 
those were not available, by levying on the other members. 

The difficult conditions which affected primary industries as regards pro- 
duction, supply, and marketing, together with considerations of the needs of 
the Imperial Government for war purposes, led ultimately to a close Govern- 
ment control of the disposal of much of the produce of the State. The whole 
of the wheat grown in the 1915 season was acquired compulsorily at a fixed 
price under a special Act of Parliament ; and thereafter, from year to year, 
successive wheat crops were pooled in conjunction with the other wheat- 
producing States of the Commonwealth, and controlled by a central authority, 
which negotiated sales abroad, fixed prices locally, arranged the difficult 
question of shipping accommodation, financed the growers to some extent 
pending sales, and arranged advances to farmers, 

The scarcity of ocean freights led to the accumulation of huge stocks of 
wheat in the country; but, though considerable losses were experienced from 
rain and plagues of mice and weevils, and considerable delay occurred in 
making payments to farmers, it is probable, in view of all the circumstances, 
that the system was advantageous to the wheat-growing interests of the State. 
In the 1915-16 season, a record crop for New South Wales—exceeding 
66,000,000 bushels—was harvested; and, though in the ensuing years 
farmers did not produce on this large scale owing to the uncertain outlook 
and the bad seasons, the production of wheat remained much greater than 
ever before, except in the unfortunate years 1918 and 1919. In 1920, 
under the stimulus of a high Government guarantee, another unusually 
Jarge crop was harvested, and this conferred great financial benefit on 
the State in 1921. The increasing importance of wheat-growing is apparent 
from the following table :— 


‘Avea‘under Production of Wheat. Value of Wheat 
Season. Crop for Wheat CaS an fe = es ao 
Grain. .. ! xported 
Quantity. Value. during year. 
j acres { bushels £ £ 
| (thousands.) | (thousands.) | (thousands. ) | (thousands. ) 
1910-14 (average) 2,541 27,268 4,596 2,839 
1915-16 4,189 | 66,765 13,353 3,361 
1916-17 | 3,807 | 36,598 5,642 5,802 
1917-18 3,329 ' 37,712 7,385 2,966 
1918-19 2,410 i 18,325 3,589 4,950 
1919-20 1,474 4,388 2,194 2,320 
1920-21 3,124 55,625 20,194 ; 11,174 
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Difficulties at first attended the disposal of wool, but by December, 
“1914, it was apparent that a heavy demand existed for those types suitable 
for naval and military purposes—mainly crossbred—and for higher grade 
merino wools. The demand proved so strong that prices moved upward at a 
rapid rate, breaking previous records, until toward the close of 1916, greasy 
merino wool realised as inuch as 273d, per pound—a record at the time. At 
this point a sudden break in sales occurred, owing to a coal strike in New 
South Wales, and the consequent disorganisation ‘of transport facilities. 


Before sales were resumed, an offer was made by the Imperial Government 
to purchase the unsold portion of the clip at a price to be determined by agree- 
ment. The offer was accepted, and an average price of 154d. per pound— 
approximately 55 per cent. above the pre-war average—was fixed as equitable 
to all interests concerned. ‘The agreement was renewed subsequently under 
conditions more favourable to the growers, with the result that the Imperial 
Government purchased all Australian wool produced from 1916 to the 
middle of 1920, and paid for it on appraisement. This scheme proved of 
inestimable benefit to Australia during the war, for it secured a definite 
outlet at an assured minimum price for the staple product, relieved local 
interests from embarrassing shipping troubles, and ensured prompt returns 
to growers, not only for their saleable wool, but also for the large unmarket- 
able proportion of inferior wools. 


This method of disposing of the wool-clips produced a very efficient system 
of appraisement, by which Australian wools were graded definitely into 
classes, ultimately numbering 848, which permitted an accurate valuation 
of all wools grown. It became apparent toward the end of 1920 that the 
large accumulation of inferior wool would constitute a serious problem in 
succeeding years. To meet the new emergency, and to control future sales, a 
new company was forined early in 1921 from the old organisation, and named 
the British Australian Wool Realisation Association, Limited (Bawra.) Its 
assets amounted to £22,000,000, and it controlled the disposal of a large 
proportion of the ‘‘carry-over” wools and of the clip of 1920. The immediate 
difficulties confronting the Association were the weakness of the demand on 
account of the post-war condition of European countrics, and the consequent 
stagnation of markets. .A revival in demand, however, became apparent 
toward the middle of 1921. 

But even with the stimulus of the very favourable market which existed 
until June, 1926, for both wool and meat, the pastoral industry failed to 
make headw ay against the adverse seasons, and a decline is apparent in the 
following figures, which reveal also the extent of the benefit derived 
financially from the enhanced prices obtained :— 


: | Value of Export. 
Number of Estimated Value + 


Year ended Igh 


Janes SOC AL end co ee | teat | Wo 
a ee en oe eet = = — 
| lb. | £ £ £ 

| (millions.) | (millions.) (millions.) | (millions.) | (millions.) 
1911-13 (average) : 41°3 H 352°1 | 19°9 1:3 13°4 
1915-16 | 326 |) 9 12-0 
1917-18 | 38°6 284°1 28°4 | 16 19°3 
1919-20 29°2 296°6 34°0 2°6 19°4 
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The number of sheep in the State had been declining since 1910, and 
when the severe drought had terminated in June, 1920, the number was at 
the lowest point it had reached since 1902. The wool-clip of 1919-20 was 
shorn in the latter half of 1919, and was not affected materially by the 
drought. 


Steps were taken by the State, at the-request of the Imperial Government, 
in 1915, to secure for its use during the war the whole of the exportable 
surplus of the meat of the State. This meat was acquired locally through 
the agency of the Government until toward the end of 1920. The Imperial 
Government also purchased considerable quantities of local butter by 
contract. The prices paid for these commodities were in accordance with 
the high rates ruling in the markets of the world, and provided a handsome 
return to producers, 


These gigantic transactions were carried out in a broad spirit of Imperial 
patriotism, and while they did much to promote the successful issue of the 
war, they also helped materially to stabilise local conditions at a. time of 
considerable economic danger. 


The effect of the war in its early stages on local trade and commerce had 
been to restrict enterprise aud to decadent business, Quotations for stocks, 
which had advanced in the early part of 1914, fell heavily, and the Stock 
Exchange was closed to avoid possibility of a panic. Some industries, 
including metalliferous mining ventures, closed down, temporarily, while others 
operated part-time, and employment became bad. It was officially estimated 
that, at the end of 1914, more than 11,000 persons were unemployed in the 
State, and that nearly 40,000 more were employed only part time. In the 
general uncertainty that prevailed the spirit of enterprise disappeared, and 
business operations were curtailed until conditions should assume more definite 
shape. The revival in the mining industry was speedy and, until toward the 
close of 1920, the industry enjoyed the stimulus of very high prices for its 
products. 


Some uncertainty, however, continued for more than three years, and there is 
evidence from bank returns and other sources that owners of capital preferred 
to allow it to accumulate and to await developments rather than to seek 
investments. New company registrations fell off rapidly until 1917, shares 
in local investment companies depreciated, and profits dwindled, but after 
the end of that year a steady expansion in trade again commenced: B y the 
elose of 1919 the general revival had established itself into a virtual boom, 
which, however, burst towards the close of 1920, when the post-war trade 
stimulus became exhausted. The possibility of obtaining fresh supplies 
of capital was precluded for a time by the decreased production which 
accompanied and followed the severe drought of 1919-20, and the position 
was rendered more difficult toward the end of 1920 by the sudden expansion 
which occurred in the import trade. In a period of nine months following 
June, 1920, the value of goods imported from oversea was twice as great as 
in. the corresponding period of the previous year, while the export trade 
showed a shrinkage. In the twelve months ended June, 1921, imports 
exceeded exports by more than £20,000,000, with the result that exchange 
on London turned heavily against the State. A forced economy in im- 
portation resulted, and the money market hardened. 


In the second half of 1920 prices began to fall, unemployment again 
increased, and indastrial conditions generally took a.turn for the worse. ‘The 
heavy commitments abroad of firms which had imported large quantities of 
goods at high prices, coupled with the general indisposition of the consuming 
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public to buy, led to strenuous endeavours by these firms to realise on their 
stocks. This process was so successful that serious financial disorder was 
avoided, even though the banks did not find it expedient to meet all the 
demands for accommodation made upon them, and credit was restricted. 


It was fortunate that the banking position had continued strong, and this 
fact may probably be explained in two ways, The periods of severe strain 
liad been short, and had interrupted only for a brief space the remarkable 
condition of prosperity which various causes had contrived to bring about ; 
and the associated banks had maintained a cautious policy, which disciplined 
finance, aud enabled the whole commercial community to meet the crisis with 
confidence. 

The expansion of the note issue and the withdrawal of gold from active 
circulation at the beginning of the war had been accomplished without 
apparent disorganisation, and the restrictions imposed on the export of gold 
by the Commonwealth Government in the middle of 1917 served to stop the 
rapid outpouring which had commenced, but did not disturb seriously the 
‘comimerce of the country, though it prevented any further depletion of the 
gold reserves of the banks. 


The effect of these measures and the expansion of the active currency of 
the State is shown in the following table :— 


Nature of Currency, 1911. 1916. ' 1921. 
| 
A - casein 
£ £ i £ 
(thousands. ) | (thousands, ) | (thousands.) 
Metallic... eee sal 3,212 | 1,098 1,656 
Paper ww ve eee 148 5,415 | 9,640 
—— aa 
Total as ag 5,355 6,513 11,295 
Per head of Population .... £3 4 4 £3 8 9 £5 7 2 


Though the gold reserves of the Federal Treasury expanded rapidly as the: 
issue of Australian notes proceeded, the gold reserves of trading banks in 
New South Wales declined from £12,202,000 in 7911, to £11,006,000 in 
1916, and to £8,637,000 in 1921. 


Banking transactions during the period practically doubled in magnitude, 
as expressed in terms of money. Throughout the period, despite the heavy 
strain put upon the financial resources of the community, a considerable 
margin was always maintained by deposits above advances, and this conduced 
to a “healthy condition of affairs very dissimilar from that accompanying the 
‘depression of the nineties. The pre-war ratio of advances :to deposits hardly 
varied until 1918, in which year, and iu 1919, an added demand for financial 
accommodation to meet the war loans and to combat the ravages of the 
drought increased the demand for advances. But toward the end of 1919, 
advances again declined and deposits increased. The position became reversed 
in the second half of 1920, and for a short time advances exceeded deposits, 
This heavy drain on the resources of the banks was due largely to the sudden 
rush of imports and. to the stagnation of business and enterprise caused by 
the expectation of a fall in prices: A consideration of the Savings Bank 
returns indicates that throughout the community a considerable surplus: of 
income over expenditure existed, and that increasing numbers of persons 

*06081_B- 
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were able to save from their earnings. The absolute extent of the banking 
and commercial development is apparent from the following comparisons :— 


i | 
—. 1913. 1914, 1917. | 1919. 1920. 
| H 
Trading Banks— \ 
Deposits... ... £(millions)) 58°9 62:0 84:0 93°9 103°4 
Advances see 55 i 46°9 51°S 63-0 88'8 89°1 
Bank Clearances oe 348°7 | 353-1 4445 59071 764°5 
Savings Banks— | 
Deposits aa ... £(millions))  29°6 a3b2 40-8 470 49°9 
Depositors ... ... (thousands); 647 718 : 872 985 1,054 
Limited Liability Companies— | ; i 
Number making Returns... «| 1,695 2,283 2.311 2,530 2,781 
Number formed... die . | 444 | 854 | 159 267 | 801 
Nominal Capital ... £ (millions)| 12:3 T4 | 59 | 91 61'7 
Bankruptcies— 
Sequestrations be (number)| 320 375 267 282 289 
Deficiencies ... £(thousands)| 65 182 20 133 65 


An important feature of the above statement is the growth of company 
promotion in 1920. Though the figure of that year was swollen considerably 
by the reconstruction of many companies to meet the altered conditions of 
industry, duc to the war-time expansion and the rise of prices and wages, 
there was a remarkable outburst of company promotion. It was estimated 
by the Registrar-General that 648 entirely new companies were formed 
during the year, with a nominal capital of £38,700,000, while 291 existing 
companies increased their nominal capital by nearly £12,000,000. A com- 
parison with corresponding figures for the years immediately preceding the 
war, when commercial activity had reached a high pitch of intensity, is 
necessary in order to realise the full extent of this development. 


However; not a little of the expansion shown here had its origin in the 
prosperity engendered by war conditions, which existed practically in all 
countries of the world, and was due to enhanced prices and to the large 
Government expenditure on armaments and armies. But, of the large 
expenditure: of the Commonwealth on the war, somewhat more’ than 
£100,000,000 was raised in New South Wales by loans, and it is probable 
that an equal or larger sum was spent in the State. With this amount 
diverted from normal investments and put rapidly into circulation in the 
country, it is perhaps a matter for less wonder that the absence of so many 
producers oversea, and the decline in production, failed to check the general 
condition of prosperity which now had moved from a real to an artificial 
basis. , 


One feature of the enormous vogue of borrowing for war purposes, and of 
the depreciated purchasing power of money, was the fact that interest rates, 
which had been moving upwards, now rose rapidly, and the movement 
was reflected in a severe decline in the price of Government stocks. But the 
general banking position was so satisfactory that it was found that an 
advance of 4 per cent. in 1915 in the rate for fixed deposits was sufficient 
until July, 1920, when the rate was further raised by } per cent., and 44 
per cent. was allowed on deposits fixed for twelve months. 


This steady position had been maintained despite the fact that a Common- 
wealth War Loan was placed on the local market at 5 per cent. as early as 
April, 1918, and previous issues had been at 44 per cent., free of income tax. 
Later issues were made at 6 per cent., while the Savings Bank current rate 
had been raised to 4 per cent. The extent to which the rise in interest 
rates and the demand for money affected Government securities, may be seen 
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in the following London quotations for stocks, which also illustrate the way 
in which war conditions acted to hasten that general decline which had been 
proceeding slowly since 1896 :— 


Date. es xe Sat lend 
1914, 23rd July... 754 83 
1915, July... 65 os 
1918, 4, «. | 60k | 708 
1917, 4, ws vo 554 71 
1918, ,, .. «| 86 | 72 
1919, ,, | 82 "04 
1920, 30thDec. .... 448 588 


t Not available. 


As has already been pointed out, though the volume of production had 
contracted in New South Wales, increased prices had warded-off the danger 
of a crisis, and had provided temporarily an income adequate to meet the 
needs of the community. ‘This rise, so far as it operated in favour of the 
State, was due to an increased demand for raw materials, which fact, coupled 
with the scarcity of manufactured goods, led to a rapid rise in the prices of 
imported goods after 1916. The rise in prices was now proceeding faster 
against the interests of the country than in favour of them. The extent of 
these increases may be seen from a consideration of the index numbers of 
wholesale prices of the principal articles locally consumed. 


vest. "| Commortites of | Commeaities | su Commodities 
19}1.., 4 1000 1000 1000 
1915... 1532 1151 1401 
"1916... 1431 1509 1489 
W917... we 1580 2003 1727 
WIS... 1675 2438 1933 
1919... ..| 1993 2283 2090 
1920... -...| 2854 2799 «=| S508 


The upward movement in wholesale prices reached its highest point in 
July, 1920, when the earlier fall of prices abroad, and the breaking of the 
drought, brought about a steady decline in wholesale prices, which in the next 
. nine months exceeded 25 per cent. 


The large increases in the wholesale prices of Australian and foreign 
products necessarily brought about analagous rises in the cost of living in 
New South Wales, and though the upward trend of the cost of living was 
tempered by a slight fall in rents between 1914 and 1918, the cost of the 
necessaries of lifa rose far above the pre-war level, but commenced to fall 
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again in September, 1920. The average retail cost of the more important 
food commodities and the average rents in Sydney, are shown :in the 
following table :— : 


t | 
Commodity. 1914, | 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. {| 1920. 
| i J 1 
s. do js. do js. d. [s. d.]s. di js. dois. d. 
Bread 23 . QIb loaf 0 3:5 0 4°25'0 4:0)0 40/0 40/0 42:0 59 
Beef, Sirloin ee per lb, 0 5°88'0 9°8 (0 1):1/0 IL-1) 0 10-2) 0 1t-1/0 11-5 
Mutton, Leg ait » '0 4°75.0 6265/0 73,0 82'0 78/0 78:10 88 
Butter fee ets sy 1 2:°25'1 50|1 5311 67,1 7O}1 99/2 4:4 
Milk... ase i per qt.}0 52 °'°0 51:0 55/0 60/0 60/0 70|0 79 
Sugar oe nee per lb. 0 2°75:.0 2°83'0 35/0 35,0 35/0 35/0 5-4 
Tea ... oes he » [1 B75) 1 SO!]1 B1]1 62)1 67/1 S1)2 45 
Rice .. sf Ae » (09 30/0 30/0 32/0 33/0 34/0 52/0 7:4 
House Rent— | 
5. rooms . per weeki/18 7 he 0 (1711 #1710 ‘18 6 |18 11 R20 8 


This disconcerting rise-in the prices of the necessaries of life led to the 
institution of machinery of State to control the movement, ‘The Government, 
in 1914, appointed a Necessary Commodities Control Commission to fix 
prices and to determine by inquiry what variations of price were justified. 
The Commission operated until July, 1916, when it was superseded by a. 
Commonwealth Prices Adjustment Board under the War Precautions Act, 
which operated for three years, after which the original Commission was 
restored, and remained in existence until the creation of a Profiteering 
Prevention Court in January, 1921. 


These authorities had power to regulate the prices of any necessary com- 
modity, of which a very wide definition was given under the Act; but.generally, 
it was not found practicable to fix prices of articles of clothing, other textiles,. 
boots, and meat until 1921, nor of certain other commodities of which the 
quality was not determinable with sufficient accuracy to permit of grading 
or standardisation. Meat prices, however, were controlled to some extent 
after the creation of the Metropolitan Meat Industries Board, in 1916, which,. 
among other functions, fixed the wholesale selling prices of beef, mutton, and 
pork in the metropolitan arca. An attempt was made to extend the powers 
of the Profiteering Prevention Court over all classes of commodities by the 
provision of penalties in cases where undue profits were made or sought. 
The extent of these powers was tested before the Supreme Court, and the 
decision restricted the powers and functions of the Court. 


Important measures were adopted also for the regulation of rents, which 

. had been rising for many years. A Fair Rents Court was created early im 

1915, and was given power to hear plaints concerning, and to regulate, house 

rents, A “fair rent,” was defined generally as that “existing on Ist January,. 

1915. Moreover, a regulation under the War Precautions Act forbade 

any increase in the rent of tenements occupied by dependents of any 
member of the Expeditionary Forces. 


Partly owing to these provisions, and partly to the slackening in the 
demand for houses during the absence of men on service over-sea, rents did 
not rise above the 1914 level until 1919, when, owing to the return of the 
troops, an active demand sprang up, and it was found that, on account of 
the slackening of building operations during the war, an acute house 
shortage cxisted. This shortage in Sydney was estimated to be nearly 
15,000 houses at the close of 1921, despite the fact that building operations 
had revived to pre-war magnitude, and rents advanced rapidly in 1920 and 
1921, The difficulties were accentuated by the heavy increases in the cost 
of building, it being estimated that a five-roomed cottage of plain design, 
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which could have been built for £400 in 1914; would have cost over £700 in 
1920—an increase of more than 75 per cent. ‘This increased cost, combined 
with the difficult money market and the shortage of labour, restricted the 
operations of various Government schemes, and militated against an extension 
of building operations to meet the needs of the times. 


Though the public wage-fixing authorities had adopted definitely the 
principle of. basing their awards on a consideration of the cost of ‘living, the 
sudden rise in the cost of the necessaries of life.did not find the community 
prepared with machinery to increase wages in the same proportion ; nor did 
the condition of employment and industry in 1915 and 1916 favour any 
considerable advance in money wages, and until 1920 the average rate of 
wage in the State did not overtake the rise in the cost of living. Expressed in 
tabular form the developments with respect to wages were :— 


Trade or Calling. 1915. 1916. 919, | +1920. 
Manufacturing— fs da s. d.| s. dd] os. d 
Boot clickers... ane iit ... per week, 60 0) 66 0] 72 0] 98 6 
Tailors (Slop) ... eee aoe ie 3 60 0; 60 0 75 0] 8 0 
Boilermakers... ae ase a nS 2 0; 78 0; 85 6] 110 6 
Moulders (Iron)... eee We oss 35 ; 72 0) 72 O!| 85 6] 110 6 
Fitters and Turners... ise see is 76 0); 78 0 | 102 6] 110 6 
Coppersmiths .., ed Pie re $5 78 0) 809 0| 104 6] 112 6 
Electrical Fitters ae ae ate » i 74 0) 82 0} 90 0) 111 6 
Labourers (Iron Trade) bs ke is |; 54 0) 54 0| 77 0] 88 0 
Building, etc.— ; 
Carpenters <e nee ees ... per week. 72 0; 80 0] 80 0: 108 0 
Bricklayers Lae ae ode BS . |; 78 0} 78 O} 84 0; 108 O 
Stonemasons “s eae Gee 3 69 S| 78 0) 90 0/112 6 
Plasterers a 3d ae she “3 78 0! 78 0} 84 0: 106 0 
Painters ... ou oh vee tui 5 68 0] 75 0; 79 0| 104 0 
Bricklayers’ Labourers Ses a ” 54 0} 60 0; 68 0! 9 O 
; I H 
Rural Industries— i 
Boundary-riders .. per week, with keep.| 25 0] 25 0/ 40 0: 40 0 
Farm Labourers a a 3 25 0} 25 OQ) 35 0 35 (0 
Milkers ... ‘ ea vs oy | 29 0| 25 0| 36 6, 36 6 
Shearers ... oa .. per 100 sheep shorn.) 24 0] 24 6/ 30 0; 30 9 
| | 
Mining— | 
Coal-miners oe ae per ton (best coal), 4 2 4 2{ 511 611 
soal Wheelers ... eee . perweek,, 56 0/ 56 0) 78 0] 93 6 
Silver-miners ... we _ oy 35 ' 90 6| 74 6, 80 0,101 9 
Silver-mine Labourers... ts wei re 57 6] 68 0) 68 0; 87 6 
| 
Females, with Board and Lodging— | 
yeneral Servants oo; tea .. per week., 20 0] 20 9} 25 0; 25 0 
Cooks... se ae te is x 30 0] 30 0) 35 0; 35 0 
- Index Nos. Year 1911 =1000— 
Nominal Wage (Adult Males) ... 7S ..| 1120 1204 1493 1828 
Effective Wage (Adult Males) ... re aes 888 907 994 | 1043 
Cost of Living (Food and Rent) ... es ..| 1261 1328 | 1502 1752, 
i 
| 


Effective wages reached their lowest point in 1915, but the more or less 
regular living wage determinations made thereafter, and the awards of the 
Arbitration Courts raised the level of wages, until, following the declara- 
tions of the Board of Trade in 1918, 1919, and 1920, the average wage 
improved at a much faster rate than the cost of living, as measured by the 
prices of food and rent, and the effective wage in 1919 practically was equal 
“to, and in 1920 rose above, the 1911 level. 
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The average weekly rate of wage prevailing at the end of each year and 
the amount of each successive living-wage declaration since 1914 are ‘shown 
in the following table :— 


Average Rate Amount and Date Average Rate Amount and Date 
Year, of Weekly of Living Wage Year, of Weekly of Living Wage 
age. Declaration. Wage. Declaration. 
s. d. s. da s. d. s. d. 
1914 56 2 48 0 (Feb.) 1918 65 11 60 0 (Sept.) 
1915 57 7 52 6 (Dec.) 1919 76 9 77 0 (Oct.) 
1916 61 11 55 6 (Aug.) 1920 94 0 85 0 (Oct.) 
1917 64 5 - 
} 


* No declaration, 

These adjustments and the instability of prices re-acted on labour con- 
ditions. The tendency of wages to lag behind advancing prices in the early 
years of the war, added vehemence to the industrial discontent, which 
resulted partly from other causes connected with the war, and was fostered by 
the continued conflict which raged around the question of wage adjustment. 

The number of serious strikes within and without the mining industry 
grew rapidly, and occasioned frequent stoppages of now one, now another 
important public service. The discontent had become so general that it 
was not allayed by the big advance of wages in 1919. But after the further 
advance toward the end of 1920, and whet conditions of employment became 
bad, dislocations of industry owing to strikes became far less frequent. 

Smaller strikes had become very common, and, though the outstanding 
causes were wages disputes, other matters, such as questions of hours, protests 
against awards, employment. conditions, demarcation, quantity of work, and 
union principles, constituted grounds for important disputes. 

As a result of many causes, very disturbed conditions had prevailed 
generally after 1914. The continual decline in the value of wages irritated 
the workers, employment was more or less intermittent, and the war itself 
was an unsettling factor. In 1916 many unions were perturbed at the pros- 
pect of conscription for military service oversea, which they distrusted, and 
several one-day strikes were made in protest among the coal-miners and at 
Broken Hill. Moreover, politics, which had always been an important feature 
of union life, became embittered, and the conflict which raged around the 
conscription referendum towards the end of 1916, resulted in a split in the 
Labour movement, and following upon a coalition of the parties which had 
favoured conscription, the Labour party was forced to the benches of the 
Opposition. 

The excitement engendered by these events, and the subsequent Federal 
and State elections of 1917, at both of which the newly-formed National 
party was successful, contributed further unsettling factors. Moreover, 
the conviction and imprisonment of thirteen prominent members of a 
reyolutionary body in connection with the outbreak of a series of fires in 
Sydney in 1916, had been a matter of considerable discussion, and had caused 
discontent in some directions, 

‘When, therefore, in August, 1917, the employees in Government railway 
workshops struck in protest against the introduction of a card system of 
time-recording in connection with their work, there existed, apart from the 
merits or demerits of the dispute, a disturbed industrial condition which had 
produced an atmosphere charged with trouble. Union sympathy with the 
railway employees was widespread, and the strike soon extended into one of | 
unprecedented magnitude, involving in all nearly 77,000 men in an almost 
general stoppage of industry, and the trouble continued for two months. 

The Government took a very serious view of the situation, which it 
regarded in the light of a challenge to its authority, and severe measures were 
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taken to defeat the strike. A scheme for the maintenance of industry, with 
the assistance of voluntary workers was devised, and considerable bodies of 
police were used to protect them. More than 7,000 volunteers were enrolled 
to carry out necessary portions of the work declined by strikers, and industry 
was maintained to a limited extent; the operations of the Government 
extended even to attempts at coal-getting under the special authority of 
Parliament. ‘The community was considerably inconvenienced by a lack 
of transport facilities, and a shortage of gas and electricity, but these 
services stcadily improved, and the original dispute ended after five weeks, 
when the railway-men returned to work. Gradually the other strikers 
resumed, and industrial peace was restored, 


The introduction of non-unionists to carry on necessary public services, and 
the determination of the Government and of some private employers to 
retain those desirous of remaining in their new employment, led to very 
considerable friction, which was heightened by the fact that a number of 
new unions were formed in place of those which had been de-registered as 
a consequence of their participation in the strike. 


This serious disturbance was followed in 1918 by a year of comparative 
peace, in which only one important dispute occurred outside the mining 
industry, which also was much more orderly than it had been in any year 
since 1912. Harmony was further promoted by the favourable turn of 
the war afier the middle of the year, and its triumphant conclusion on 
11th November. 

Strenuous endeavours were being made to improve the machinery for 
determining industrial relationships in the State. In 1916 additional judges 
had been appointed to the Arbitration Court, with the view of replacing 
gradually the many existent Wages Boards and of bringing more order and 
simplicity into the many perplexing determinations which had been made. 
This development was further facilitated in 1918, and a Board of Trade was 
constituted, with wide powers of investigation into the condition of industry 
and commerce, and with special functions to promote harmonious relation- 
ship between employers and employees, To it was allotted the important 
task of determining annually the living wage for the State, and as a result 
of the new basis adopted and the application of the principle of granting 
“marginal increases” in the Arbitration Courts, the average wage rose 
rapidly. 

Early in 1920 a claim for the abolition of Saturday work was put forward 
by certain unions in the building and iron trades, and, subsequently, the 
president of the Board of Trade was appointed Royal Commissioner to 
inquire into the effects which would follow from a reduction of the hours of 
work from the traditional 48 per week. The result of this inquiry was that 
the reduction in hours to 44 per week was recommended in the iron and 
building trades. ‘Lhe formation of joint councils of employers and employees 
in all industries was recommended as a means for the better organisation of 
industry, to recoup any diminution of output resulting from a reduction 
of working time. The abolition of Saturday work was not recommended, 
and in the building trades the employees abandoned the project before the 
end of 1920. 

It had been popularly anticipated everywhere that the termination of the 
war would produce a speedy return to the comparatively easy economic con- 
ditions which had existed prior to 1914, and, indeed, a temporary easement 
of the strain did occur toward the close of 1918. But during this brief 
respite, as the belligerent nations strove to attain a rapid transition from 
war to peace, all the forces of economic disorder seemingly gathered strength. 


Unrestricted competition for the small supply of commodities in world 
markets led to phenomenal rises in prices; the exchanges which had been 
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stabilised by the operations of the British Government during the war became 
disorganised ; and in the whirl of post-war reconstruction, social discontent 
assumed a bitter phase, one expression of which was found in the many and 
widespread strikes of the period. In New Souti Wales, as in foreign 
countries, the difficulties of the situation were increased by the rapid rise in 
the cost of living. During the fifty-two months of war the cost of food and 
groceries rose by 38 per cent., while rents remained stationary. In the 
succeeding twenty-two months of peace the additional cost of food and 
groceries produced a further increase of 46 per cent., while rents advanced 
by 15 per cent. 

The new vigour of the disturbing . influences, particularly the great 
acceleration in the rise of the cost of living, led to greater industrial 
disorder. The years 1919 and 1920 produced “far more and larger strikes 
in New South Wales than in any other period of the same duration. 
Operations in the mining industry at Broken Hill were practically sus- 
pended from May, 1919, until November, 1920, during a continuous strike 
of the six thousand miners employed there, aud, when the trouble was 
settled finally, it was found that the low price of metals, consequent on the 
fall in the world’s markets, rendered the resumption of operations unprofit- 
able to the owners, and the mines remained closed. 

The extent of strikes and the amount of time and wages lost during the 
war period, and the strenuous years which followed, are illustrated in the 
following table :— 


Mining Industry, ; Non-mining Industry. 


- fee a SS Me att Me anor 
a Workers | Working Estimated Loss || Workers | Working Days | Estimated Loss 
Involved. Days Lost. of Wages. || Involved. Lost. of Wages. 
ieee) : 
£ £ 
1915 66,211 576,109 | 308,500 28,135 162,386 74,700 
1916 129,920 649,292 372,000 27,182 258,458 133,100 
1917 77,147 1,184,594 730,500 67,557 1,677,001 879,400 
1918 30,246 104,751 65,900 | 8,406 101,077 54,900 
1919 86,778 2,958,056 1,990,600 36,396 713,692 420,100 
1920 109,464 316,823 252,800 41,554 652,566 485, 100 
| 


Amid the difficulties of this trying period trade-unionism lost none of its 
power in the community. Though it had reached its highest development 
in 1914, it is probable that the decline, except that which followed the 
strike of 1917, was due to enlistments. The fluctuations may be shown 
‘thus :— 


\ { 


} Numb £ | Number of aaa A t 
veg) nes | eae! | aan | 
i e ti 1 
pean, gare Genk Members. iaboine 

{ . 

£ 
1914 219 13. 240,800 297,300 
1915 219 ll 230,600 | 267,100 
1916 215 13 234,300 248,100 
1917 233 45 235,400 259,400 
1918 225 7 216,200 249,700 
1919 213 13 | 999,100 | 286,100 
1920 215 Q2 245,100 356,400 


Though considerable.activity had existed in forming new unions, the gross 
number did not increase permanently, for the tendency toward the formation . 
of bigger unions through amalgamations continued, and considerable 
agitation for-“ One Big Union,” or a. union of all unions, was raised.. 
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Unions of employers also grew in size, especially after the strike of 1917, 
and the movement toward the organisation of two more or less hostile 
groups of unions progressed more rapidly than ever before, and the 
unfortunate breach between the two became wider. Combination of 
interests among employers -was facilitated by the ‘operations of the 
Employers’ Federation, which aimed at the organisation of all employers in 
each industry and their association under a central council, with the object 
of safeguarding employers’ interests in their dealings with labour. 

The association of allied interests industrially was an outstanding feature 
of this period, and in no respect was the development more remarkable than 
among the primary producers. The large schemes of the various Govern- 
ments for marketing and purchasing primary products, and for fixing prices 
and wages, had each a very important effect in drawing together persons 
directly concerned in those industries, and their organisation was encouraged. 
by the Government, so that the dealings might be conducted with represen- 
tative and not isolated interests. This new departure was enthusiastically 
approved by primary producers, and organisations multiplied in all parts of 
the country to deal with the special problems confronting primary producers. 
In this way a community spirit began to grow among men on the land, 
which received further encouragement through the establishment of Agri- 
cultural Bureaux with Government assistance. The movement towards. 
association among business men was also stimulated by the growing practice 
of collective bargaining. 

During these difficult years very great activity was necessary on the part 
of the Government, not only in view of the very extensive regulation of 
industry that was undertaken, but because various urgent problems loomed 
large in the political situation from time to time—housing, unemployment, 
finance, the extension of State enterprises, the accommodation of returned 
soldiers, the strike of 1917, the influenza epidemic of 1919, and the drought. 
of 1919-20 ; and throughout these years political feeling ran high. 

In the midst of the disturbed conditions, a general election was held in 
March, 1920, under a system of proportional representation. Once more a 
third party—the Progressives—entered the political field and contested 
many seats. The National Government was defeated, and a Labour Govern- 
ment assumed office with a small majority. 

The cost of Government rose continuously, and increased taxation became: 
necessary. Revenue continued buoyant, but the large deficit of 1913 was 
not wiped out, although considerably reduced, and in “1920 the combined ill- 
effects of drought and disease increased the accumulated deficiency to 
£1,800,000. In the period of six years ended June, 1920, the public debt 
of the State grew by £40,000,000, or nearly £13 per head, raising the amount 
of interest payable annually by £2,500,000, In the same period the public 
debt of the Commonwealth rose rapidly owing to war cxpenditure, and the 
State’s proportionate share in this new burden exceeded the whole of its pre- 
war debt. The increased burden on the people of the State is reflected in 
the following statement of taxation imposed per head :— 


Authority 
Imposing 1913-14, 1916-17. 1919-20. 

Taxation. 
: £5. da.) £5. d.| £8 4. 
Federal .. 4 0 5'| 519 0/ 9 6 6 
State 18 6]; 11 4!) 28 $8 
Local Government 18 9; 117 8| 22 7 
Total 617 8} 915 0/1317 9 
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At the close of the year 1920, therefore, it was apparent that the State 
was faced with the difficulties which had arisen out of but had not 
‘been caused by the war, and which had been deferred in 1914. Those dif- 
ficulties were now accentuated. Prices had commenced to fall in international 
markets toward the middle of the year, and, as a result, the factor that had 
maintained the local apparent prosperity at so high a level had disappeared, 
and a decline became inevitable. 


The primary industries had already suffered heavily in other ways. The 
flocks of the State had been seriously depleted in 1919-20 by the severe 
drought, and pastoral production had been further: heavily reduced. ‘The 
large stocks of wool and meat that had been held in this and other producing 
countries awaiting shipment during the war militated against the sales 
of new produce, and the pastoral industry became faced with stagnant markets, 
The decline in the prices of minerals led to the cessation of metalliferous 
mining operations, and the employees were thrown out of employment to 
swell the large numbers of men already seeking work. A spirit of caution 
replaced the previous freedom which had existed in buying, and a tendency 
grew among consumers to await the long-expected fall in prices, while 
the continued wbnormality of the exchanges of the world hampered the re- 
sumption of international trade and threatened to cause a long delay in the 
return to normal conditions. 


But important alleviating factors existed in the local situation. A very 
large wheat crop was harvested in 1920-21 and, with the high prices ruling, 
a considerable benefit resulted financially. ‘This eased the strain caused by 
the difficulty experienced in marketing the wool-clip. Moreover, the general 
financial position was very strong, and the large accumulations of the pre- 
ceding years of extraordinary prosperity were confidently expected to tide 
the community over the inevitable period of settling-down without undue 
-disorders, even though that process commenced at an inopportune time, so 
far as concerned the condition of the primary industries. 


Fortunately, the extraordinary era of prosperity which came to an end in 
1920 had produced a large accumulation of wealth in the community which 
was bound to prove a source of great strength and to promote stability in the 
-period of readjustment. The value of material property owned by private 
persons in New South Wales was estimated as follows at the dates shown: 


Value of Amount of Per head of Population. 
Year. Private aioe held Total. Private Government 
Wealth. locally. Wealth. | Stocks held. | Total. 
£ £ £ 
(millions.) | (millions.) | (millions.) £ £ £ 

1891 sos 381'1 i 51 386°2 333°7 45 338°2 
1901 ais 368°6 14°3 382°9 269°6 10:4 2800 
1906 see 458°2 21°8 480°0 308°7 147 323°4 
1911 ee4 553°8 345 588°3 332°8 20°7 353°5 
1916 “ay 730°0 i 68°6 j 798°6 385°6 36°2 421°8 
4921 <a 947-9 | 1784 1,127°3 449°7 84°7 534°4 


This table exhibits the effects cf the financial decline between 1891 
and 1901; and shows how the remarkable prosperity of the years which 
followed expressed itself in the accumulation of wealth by private citizens, 
The decline of the nineties represents rather a fall in values than a decay in 
material prosperity, and, on the other hand, the development of the period 
1901-1921 was due partly to a rise in values, The total material assets of 
private citizens, however, more than trebled iu the period, and increased 
nearly twice as fast as did the population. Exactly what part inflation of 
values has played in this advance cannot be estimated with accuracy, but it 
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is apparent that the total material wealth and the reproductive material 
wealth of the community grew at a considerably faster rate than the 
population. 

It is significant, however, that a very large proportion of the accumulations 
of the period consists of investments in Government stocks which, in part, 
have as security productive works, but in large part are war stocks, backed 
by no material asset other than the credit of the country, and really represent 
a mortgage on the material wealth, and not an addition to it. 

The activities of public authorities and the growing determination of the 
people to own and control important public utilities, and to embark on 
extensive industrial enterprises and other business schemes, led to accumula- 
tions of much property by the Government, and the total material assets of 
the State were largely augmented in that way. The growth of national 
wealth was as follows :— 


Value of =| “National 
Year ati ‘s 
| Weaitn, | Wealth per 
£ £ 
(thousand. ) 

1891 .., cr os 561,232 | 491°4 
1901 ... isi wt , 539,614 394°8 
1906... 00. os 645,159 433°9 
1911... es 775,640 466°) 
1916. 999,253 | 527°8 
1921 1,258,580 597'1 


Such a growth affords evidence of the stable position attained by the State, 
especially when it is remembered that in the valuation no allowance was 
made for appreciation, which, in the case of extensive works such as railways 
and tramways, is probably very great, since their value was set down at cost 
of construction exclusive of maintenance. 


Retrospect, 1901-20. 

This lengthy period of new growth in New South Wales was, perhaps, the 
most eventful period of its history. It was marked by most important 
features of social, political, and economic development, which transformed the 
problems and outlook of the State. In the growth of prosperity the general 
standard of living rose and the standard of comfort improved as the expansion 
of the national income made it possible for ever-increasing numbers to save 
from their earnings. The extent of these savings was exhibited in the growth 
of bank deposits and in the accumulation of certain forms of wealth, while 
the accretion of land values was in large part an effect of the rapid com- 
mercial expansion. Over the whole period the value of national wealth more 
than doubled. 

In contrast with the last decade of the nineteenth century, the first twenty 
years of the twentieth were marked by a rapid, though chequered, economic 
development. In the first ten years the productive activity of the population 
increased rapidly, and the natural prosperity which resulted was accentuated 
by a slight rise in prices. Between 1910 and 1913 production did not expand 
further, but prices rose, so that the value of production continued to show 
marked advances. The outbreak of war and the occurrence of bad seasons 
caused a heavy decline in productive activity from 1914 onwards; but prices 
rose more rapidly than ever, and the value both of production and of exports 
continued to increase. Thus, the prosperity of the first ten years was natural 
and well-founded, while that of the years which followed depended on the 
more or less fictitious basis of rising prices, and the unreal effects were 
heightened by a heavy expenditure of loan money by the various Governments. 
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Many important changes. accompanied the uninterrupted growth of pro- 
sperity. These included a continous rise of prices, of wages, of interest rates, 
ot costs of all kinds, and of taxation, which, in turn, brought about a number 
of adjustments with far-reaching effects in finance and industry. Rising 
prices. and, the accompanying prosperity led to frequent increases in wages, 
which were the fruits partly of arbitration proceedings, but also of:an ever- 

g rowing.agitation and many. strikes among wage-earners. There resulted a 
wide extension of industrial arbitration, including the establishment of the 
principle of the living wage. Unions grew and spread rapidly among all classes 
of employees ; and trade unionism had its counterpart among organisations 
of professional men, of employers, and of primary producers. Ccnsequently 
the tendency of men to associate in order to promote their.common interests 
was an important feature of the period. The functions of government were 
extended widely into the domain of labour and industry, and into the new 
provinces of prices and markets, as a consequence of the economic disorganisa- 
tion which resulted from the war. The rise of interest rates was induced by 
the growing demand for money for commercial purposes, and by the enormous 
vogue of borrowing during the war. This rise was accompanied by an 
unremitting depreciation in “ gilt-edged” securities, and the basis of credits 
.and finance was disturbed seriously. 

Great changes were wrought by a number of forces-in various industries. 
Chief among these was the extension of the manufacturing industry which 
was facilitated by the war. Associated with the growth of factories was a 
disconcerting drift of population from rural to urban localities. Moreover, 
though the great pastoral industry, which, for forty years, had been the chief 
factor in the industry of State, recovered remarkably soon from thie losses 
which had culminated in the drought of 1902, the flocks of the State 
declined again after. 1910; but agriculture and dairying developed and 
produced new growth in rural industries. With their rise, the problem of 
closer settlement and that of populating the interior became more insistent, 
and attention was turned towards means of rendering rural life more 
attractive and more profitable. 

After the federation of the Australian states there was conceived an ideal 
-of Australia.as an economie entity which, in the limited way possible under 
modern: conditions, should be industrially independent. This idea led to 
the permanent establishment’ of. a protectionist policy in the Commonwealth, 
and.to the building of a tariff: wall in.1901, which was raised higher in 1907, 
1914, and.1920. A growth in manufacturing enterprise-certainly proceeded 
during. these years, but the weight of the tariff told in increasing the cost. of 
commodities. 

The mrost notable events of the period.resulted from the attempts. which 
were made to hammer into. workable shape the relationships subsisting 
between employers and employees, and to determine the correct attitude of: 
labour. to capital, and of capital to labour. The attempt to ensure economic 
harmony by the provision of machinery to determine and enforce industrial 
justice met with only partial success, principally because the unrelenting 
rise-of prices, which continually depreciated wages, constituted a. source of 
irritation, and:produced a state of industrial ferment, which prevented. the 
consideration of-industrial problems in-a calm atmosphere. 


1921. 

As-the year 1920:was the culminating point of the trade boom, which had 
assumed new vigour after: the-close ofthe war, 1921 was the fateful year in 
which the inevitable process. of deflation began. In older countries, where 
the economic. situation was.more complex, the transition was sudden, and 
marked. by serious disturbances in industry. and commerce; but' in New 
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South Wales a. policy of gradual deflation was pursued; and re-adjustments. 
to meet’ the new conditions proceeded without grave disorders: Although 
conditions. of employment became bad and remained bad, the shortage of 
work. was not generally acute for’ any lengthy period;.and the estimated 
number’ of unemployed: in the State did wut rise above 15,000. Finaneial 
losses in some: cases were: severe; but serious disorders were avoided, ard 
there was no appreciable increase in the number or magnitude of bankrupt- 
vies—convineing proof of an efficient commercial:and bauking organisation, 
and of the financial strength of the community. On the whole, production 
increased in volume, and, as this increase more than counteracted the. decline 
in prices, the value of production was greater in 1920-21 than in any 
previous year. The propitious seasons: which followed the breaking of the 
lroughr in June, 1920, favoured increased production, and helped to inrprov>: 
the difficult situation which was arising out of the decay of the unreal 
prosperity consequent on the general fall in prices. 

The decline first affected the State through a fall in the prices realised for 
pastoral products and metals, of which New Soutli Wales is a seller, and 
tor manufactured: goods, of which it is a buyer. The smaller and slower 
realisations on all primary products, except wheat, caused a reduction in the 
national income, while, at the same time, the knowledge that the level of 
prices was at last falling produced a spirit of caution among the buying 
public. Though exports declined heavily, imports, in fulfilment of long: 
standing orders, grew to unprecedented heights in 1920-21. Commercial 
houses were faced with the troublesome problem of realising.on large stocks 
of high-priced goods on falling marke!s in order to meet extraordinary 
commitments oversea, while the purchasing power of the buying public. was 
weakening. 


As the violent develonments oversea dominated the loeal situation, the 
whole industrial organisution of the State felt. the influence of price 
variations. Prices fell-steadily for two years, and by July, .922, had reached 
a point approximately 30 per cent. below the highest point reached in 
1920, or more than 50 per cent. above the pre-war leve:. The volume of | 
trade, as shown hy monetary transactions, began to shrink. Bank advances 
had reached their’ maximum in March. quarter, 1921, and deposits in the 
following quarter ; thereafter both receded gradually. A decline was.also 
apparent in the business of the clearing house, the total of 1921 being, more 
than 7 per cent. less than that of 1920, while progress returns for 1922 
indicated a further decline. The spirit of caution in spending. bad: its 
counterpart in saving, and a new growth of deposits occurred in the savings. 
banks. These increased by £7,460,000 in 192{—nearly double the increase 
of any pieceding yeir. The diminution in earning-power was exhibited in 
the smalier earnings of public companies, some of which arranged to return 
portion of their capival to shareholders. 

As the result of reeommendations made by the special tribunal. set up in 
February, 1921, to consider applications for a reduction in hours of work, a 
44-hour working week was proclaimed in respect of many of the important 
industries regulated by awards of the State courts. This matter, the question 
of unemployment, and of reduction in the costs of production, became topics 
of much discussion. A joint economic conference of representative organ- 
isations of employers and emp!oyees assembled in Sydney in 1922 to constder 
the problems of the day, but failed to agree on general principles, and 
disbanded without formulating concrete proposals for the betterment of 
conditions. The price of coal and its cost of production were also the subject 
of a subsequent conference, but agreement was not reached. 

' In October, 1921, the Board of Trade reconsidered the living wage, and 
declared in favour of a reduction from £4 5s. to ££ 2s. per week, and on 
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further consideration in May, 1922, pronounced in favour of £3 18s. per 
week. Neither determination was put into effect immediately, and the 
average effective wage of 1921 was 12-7 per cent. above that of 1911. The 
reductions, however, were applied generally after the change of Government 
in 1922. During all these readjustments the industrial situation remained 
calm, and in 1921 strikes were less extensive than for a number of years 
previously, A number of industries, however, principally the metal and 
metalliferous mining enterprises, were dislocated by a fresh cause—the 
absence of profitable markets—and a numbcr of establishments and mines 
suspended operations pending an improvement in markets or a reduction in 
costs of production. 

With the advent of favourable seasons in June, 1920, the outlook for 
primary industries improved. The harvests of 1920-21 and of 1921-22 were 
both unusually large, and high prices were realised for wheat, the principal 
crop; the market for butter, after a severe decline toward the end of 1921, 
again improved, and production expanded; the sheep flocks rapidly 
recovered from’the effects of the drought of 1920, and the market improved 
as demand increased, so that the clip of 1921 was practically disposed of by 
the end of July, 1922, at very satisfactory prices. The trials of the readjust- 
ment period found organisations of producers, brought into being largely by 
the problems of recent years, ready to take combined action in their own 
interests, and the disturbed state of markets led to a continuance of the 
war-time expedient of “ pooling” produce for market. Although a free 
market for wool was reverted to in 1921, control of the realisation of surplus 
wool from previous years was handed over tu a company specially formed for 
the purpose. The wheat-growers by ballot emphatically favoured a 
“voluntary pool” in connection with the harvest of 1921-22, and more than 
half of that harvest was entrusted to the new organisation. Butter was 
controlled by producers on co-operative principles, and a “ fruit pool” was 
formed. By these means primary producers were able to exercise more 
control in the marketing of their products, and to obtain better prices. 

The general decline of prices, wages, and employment had a marked effect 
on the housing problem. Owing to high costs, building activity decreased 
during 1921, although housing needs had not been fully met; but the 
increase in rents and the fail in wages led to such economy in housing 
accommodation that, towards the middle of 1922, the effective demand for 
houses ‘slackened and notices of houses to let, which had been rare for some 
years, again became familiar in the columns of the press, but the rents 
required generally exceeded 25s, per week. At the same time reduced costs 
led to an expansion of building operations. 

Although local rates of interest remained unchanged at a high level, 
monetary conditions oversea improved. Public loans were negotiated on 
improved terms in London. <A loan of £5,000,000 issued at 95, bearing 
interest at the rate of 4% per cent. per annum, was raised by the Govern- 
ment of New South'Wales in 1922, The extent of the improvement is 
apparent from the rise in the price of Consols, which had been quoted at 
44 and rose to 572 in July, 1922, while New South Wa/es 3 per cent. stocks 
recovered from 58 to 77. The recovery of trade was further facilitated by 
a marked improvement in the exchange between London and New York. 

Following upon the political crisis of December, 1921, general elections 
were held in March, 1922, and a change of Government was effected. The 
policy of the new administration included the abolition of all restrictions on 
trade and industry, reintroduction of a 48 hour working week, and land 
settlement. 
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VALUATION OF WEALTH OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


General and Introductory. 


Ix considering estimates of national wealth, it is necessary to keep in mind 
that, however well the work of estimating may have been done, the results 
are subject to important modifications, wkich limit their use and restrict 
their application, The nature of the figures and their bases must be analysed 
carefully before applying them in comparisons and, even before considering 
them absolutely, a clear idea of what they represent should be obtained. 


At the outset it is obvious that no estimate of national wealth can be 
exact, however determined. A detailed valuation of the whole of the 
property of the State as a going concern is hardly possible by reason of the 
complexity of the task and the many difficulties involved in performing it. 
Again, as Sir Robert Giffen said in his “Growth of Capital” (1889), “only 
by a violent hypothesis can the property of a community be valued like that 
ot an individual member of it, seeing that it is not conceivable that it can all . 
be the subject of a sale at a given moment. In actual fact, we have to be 
content with something that falls very far short of such a detailed valuation, 
and to apply average rates of value to gross quantities either of property or 
income, which are themselves imperfectly determined. or certain purposes 
the results may be good enough, and, I believe, are good enough, but they 
are certainly not to be treated as sums in an account definitely ascertained, 
and compared one with another without attention to the nature of the data 
themselves, and the similarity and dissimilarity of the processes by which the 
results are arrived at.” 


Some items of the total wéalth are apposite only for certain purposes, and 
should be excluded from consideration except with regard to those purposes. 
In considering such matters as the taxable capacity, or the relative position 
of communities, other factors such as income, population, and the nature of 
resources vitally affect any conclusions which may be drawn. 


Although it is necessary that such estimates as these should be employed 
with more than ordinary care, and although they are to some degree imperfect 
by reason of inexactness and incompleteness, they are based on the best data 
obtainable, and exact enough to supply very useful material for discussion of 
important topics connected with public finance, as well as with the general 
economic condition of the community. 


The principal uses which Giffen assigned to such estimates are stated 
below, and these may be considered to furnish a reliable guide to their 
proper employment, provided the data and methods utilised in different 
estimates are sufficiently alike to validate comparison : —~ 


(1) To ineasure the accumulation of capital in communities at intervals 
of some length—not less, perhaps, than ten years. 


(2) To compare the income of a community, where estimates of income 
exist, with its property. 
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(3) To measure the burden of national debts upon different com- 
munities, 


(4) To measure, in conjunction with other factors, such as aggregate 
income, revenue and population, the relative strength and resources 
of different commuuities. 


(5) To indicate generally the proportion of the different descriptions of 
property in a country to the total—how the wealth of a community 
is composed. 


(6) To measure the progress of a community from period to period, or 
the relative progress of two or more communities, in conjunction 
with the facts as to progress in income, population, and the like ; 
‘to apply, in fact, historically, and in conjunction with No. (1), the 
measures used under headings Nos. (2), (3), (4), and (5) above for 
a comparison at a given Moment. 


(7) To compare the aggregate accumulation in a community, or that 
portion of the accumulation which can be described as free savings, 
and which is gradually invested through the agency of the stock 
exchange. 


(8) To throw light on the question of changes in the value of money, 
which are themselves among the factors to be investigated, and 
allowed for, in comparing the valuation of different countries, or the 
valuations of the same country at different times. 


The method employed in the estimates here made is that known as the 
inventory method. Although special statistics have not been collected for it, 
there exist fairly complete data collected for other purposes, and from these 
satisfactory results have been obtained. It is, however, to be borne in mind 
that the data themselves are in some respects, as indicated later, imperfectly 
suited to the present purpose, and that any valuation of the wealth of a 
community must necessarily afford only approximate results. To a certain 
degree the results obtained are incomplete, because, in addition to certain 
minor items, such an important item as “goodwill” has in all cases been 
omitted from consideration. Lack of precision, and omissions in other 
directions, are probably of small extent, and it is believed that the results 
represent, with a near approach to accuracy, the total value of the material 
wealth of the community in the latter half of the years chosen. In some 
respects the discovery of new materials and of new facts connected with 
certain data employed have necessitated a departure from previous estimates, 
and these are explained in a special section. 


The property valued in the present estimates represents the whole of the 
material wealth within the boundaries of the State irrespective of the 
domicile of its owners. It is considered afterwards how the results:should 
be modified by reason of external indebtedness and absentee ownership, to 
show the value of property owned by residents of the State. 


NatronaL on Toran Weattu or New Sours WaAtzgzs. 


The national or total wealth consists of all property within or without 
New South Wales owned by the people individually, communally, or through 
the agency of the various Governments. The amount of foreign property 
belonging to residents of the State is practically negligible, and no account 
is here taken of it. For the most part, the national wealth consists of 
private property, but, through the extension of Government activities to the 
control of large public utilities, and even into industrial undertakings in 
competition with private enterprise, a greater proportion of the national 
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wealth of New South Wales is publicly owned than is the case in most other 
countries, where Government activities are more restricted. 


The original estimates of the national wealth of New South Wales, and, 
indeed, of Australasia, were made by Sir T. A. Coghlan between the years 
1886 and 1904. The estimate for 1891 is here used, after adjustment, for 
comparison with estimates covering the years 1901 to 1921 made by the 
_ present author in 1921. No allowance is included for ‘ goodwill,” nor for 
churches, hospitals, or charitable institutions, The respective items in each 
year are as follow :— 


| 
Heading. 1891. 1901, 1908. 1911, 1916, 1921, 


| 
£000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 £000 
| 


> Public Wealth ... aus vl 172,895 | 162,322 | 177,222 | 208,124 | 248,257| 283,268 
Local Government Property ...|. 7,241 8,723 9,697 | 13,700| 20,981 27,382 
Private Wealth... ons ...| 381,096 | 368,568 | 458,240 | 553,816 | 730,015 | 947,930 


! 


National Wealth —_..., 561,232 | 539,613 | 645,159 | 775,640 | 999,258 | 1,258,580 
‘ i 


The valuation of 1891 is not, properly speaking, comparable with those of 
‘later years, because in that year values were inflated temporarily on account 
of the financial boom which ended in a crisis two years afterwards, and 
produced a very. large decline in the value of landed estates, which constitute © 
important proportions of the national property. The valuation is, however, 
interesting historically, for comparison with 1901 reveals the extent of the 
deflation during the nineties. Apart from jand, the values of other items of 
national wealth increased considerably ; these are considered later in more 
detail. The amount of the component parts of the national wealth of New 
South Wales per head of population is shown below :— 


n 


Amount per Head of Population. ism. | 1901. | 1906. | 191% | 3916 | 1921. 
i ) 
£ £ £ £ | £ | £ 
Public Wealth... age tes w| 161-4 | 118-8 | 118-7 | 125-1 | 131‘1 | 134-4 
Local Government Property ... iss 6°3 64 65 | 82) ill 13:0 
Private Wealth ... “as oo ...| 333°7 | 269°6 | 308°7 | 332°8 , 385°6 | 449°7 
: 
National Wealth Sek w-| 491-4 | 394-8 | 433-9 | 466-1 527°8 | 597:1 


It will be observed that the new growth of wealth after 1901 proceeded at 
an accelerating rate, and much faster than the growth of population. ‘To 
such an extent did this occur that the amount of wealth per head of population 
was 50 per cent. greater in 1921 than in 1901. It remains to be considered 
later how far this growth was due to productive effort and saving, and how 
far to inflation of prices and values, 


Pusiic WEALTH. 


The public wealth of the State of New South Wales consists of a consider- 
able number of important public works, business undertakings, industrial 
undertakings, and considerable areas of land. The details of the valuation 
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of 1921 in comparison with preceding years are as shown below, account of 
property of the Commonwealth Government being omitted :— 


Heading. 1891. 1901. 1906, 1911. 1916. 1921, 


£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 


Railways and Tramways «| 39,975 | 43,272] 49,683 | 61,207 | 83,027| 97,459 
Water Supply and Sewerage ...) 4,240| 8,906] 10,852] 13,725 | 17,958) 22,735 
Harbour Works ... | ( 2,654 6,988 7,544 9,273 | 12,942 
Harbour and River Improve- 3,592 | i 
ments—Navigation .. ei 2,423} 3,032) 3,283] 3,961 4,260 
Industrial Undertakings (a) re sie aoa i 1,607 2,907 5,689 
Electric Telegraphs ie 744; 1,265 (b) (b) (b) (b) 
Conservation of Water, Bores, &e. Pa 900| 1,287] 2,638] 4,967| 8,129 
Wheat Elevators .. re ae eat was dec wee oe 2,026 
State Forests is as “ab oy ise 1,400 7,000 


Roads, Bridges, and Punts (a). 10,382 | 15,176] 17,460] 18,110) 18,654) 19,100 
Public Buildings, enous and other 


Properties... «| 6,838! 9,200 8,900} 11,200| 13,690) 16,640 
Total—All Works ...! 65,27) 83,796 | 98,202 119,314 155,837 | 195,980 

Public Lands— 
Crown Lands , oe \o4 400 (13,300 | 16,800} 19,000; 22,200} 17,300 
Leased Crown Lands > 154,920 | 54,200) 58,900] 57,000) 51 ,900 


Balance due on lands sold 
as Conditional Purchases} 13,224! 10,306; 7,900) 8,610) 10,720] 11,088 
Balance due on lands sold H 
under Closer Settlement 
Acts is ai abs “ey we 120 2,300 2,500 7,000 


Total Public Lands ...| 107,624! 78,526 | 79,020| 88,810; 92,420| 87,288 


Total Public Wealth ...| 172,895 | 162,322 177,222 | 208,124 | 248,257 | 283,268 


{a@) National works only. (8) Transferred to Commonwealth. 


The estimates are based broadly on the capital cost of works, with some 
allowance for depreciation where it seemed that repairs and renewals could 
not be, or were not, made. Although it is clear that in some cases, ¢.g., 
railways and tramways, very considerable appreciation has occurred in the 
value of the works themselves, no allowance has been made either for tunis 
item or for ‘‘goodwill.” The value of roads and bridges was assessed at 
80 per cent. of their capital cost, irrespective of expenditure on maintenance. 

The comparison, however, reveals strikingly the magnitude of the assets of 
the State, and shows their growth and the extent of new undertakings of the 
Government during the past thirty years. The number, nature, and magni- 
tude of new ventures included in the list, and the expansion shown in other 
enterprises, afford evidence of the remarkable prosperity of the period which 
at onee demanded and enabled such expansion. Apart from the value of 
public lands, the total value of State Government property grew from 
£65,271,000 to £195,980,000, or to just treble its original amount, in the period 
of thirty years between 1891 and 1921. This expansion represented the 
investment in permanent works on State account of an average of £4,300,000 
in capital each year, of which a very great part occurred in the ten years 
1911-1921, when the average annual investment was some £7,500,000. “This 
growth has been occasioned largely by the determination of the community 
to own, and to administer for the general good, important public utilities, 
and to develop by vigorous construction of public works, the latent resources 
of the State. Thus £57,500,000, or on the average nearly £2,000,000 per 
year, have been invested in railways and tramways, which are an especially 
umportant need in a country of long distances and wide spaces such as New 
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South Wales ; £18,500,000 in water supply and sewerage works ; £13,700,000 
in navigation improvements ; £8,100,000 in irrigation and water conservation 
projects ; £5,700,000 in industrial concerns to supply State requirements as 
well as, in some cases, private needs ; £2,000,000 to provice bulk handling 
facilities in connection with the rapidly developing wheat industry; and 
lesser sums for a scheme of State afforestation, a State Savings Bank, roads, 
bridges, and other works. And, in addition to these sums, large amounts 
have been invested. by Local Government bodies, and by the Commonwealth 
Government. 


As alienation of public lands has proceeded the Government domains have 
dwindled, and the total value as estimated has fallen from £107,600,000 to 
£87,300,000 (excluding inalienable forest lands), so that lands represent a 
diminishing asset, though the total value has been sustained by appreciation, 
and a considerable proportion of the proceeds of sales of land is devoted to the 
construction of public works. 


It may be shown that, apart from the very valuable assets of alienable 
lands, there exist more than ample securities to cover the indebtedness of the 
State, even without consideration of the value of the “goodwill” of the 
trading concerns which, when all contrary allowances are made, must still 
be very great. 


Locat GovERNMENT PRoPERTy. 


Formerly local government bodies owning property existed only in the 
larger towns incorporated as municipalities, but, with the extension of local 
government in 1906 to the rural areas contained in shires, a new growth 
Gomntdenced; and, with the rise ef important municipal undertakings, the 
value of the property owned began to assume important proportions. 


The following statement of the value of the assets of local government 
bodies is based upon the capital value as stated in the balance-sheets of 
Municipal and Shire Councils. The value of water supply and sewerage 
works in the Metropolitan and Hunter River Districts is included in govern- 

mental Peeper: — 


Heading. 1891. | 1901. | 1906. oll, | 1916. | 92h. 
i 


Waterworks ... be et So 377 549 665 $69 1,068 L, diz 
Gas and Electric Lighting .., cel 164 215 558 | 1,129; 2,961 | 4,629 
Lands and Buildings... ios ves] 2,254 | 2,192 | 2,194 3,596* age 7, Gd5* 
Sewerage and Sanitary ots wet 71 79 68 166 338 ; 406 
Working Plant, Furniture, Stores,| i ‘ 

and Street Lighting ne ae} 90) 113 A02 240 400 i 500 
Roads and Bridges ... nee . 4,285 | 5,575 | 6,110 | 7,700 10,100 | 12,900 


Total, Local Government 
Property fod £| 7,241 | 8,723 | 9,697 | 13,700 | 20,981 | 27,382 


* Including extensive city resumptions. 
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Tt will be observed that a large part of the development shown in the 
above table has been due to expenditure on public utilities such as lighting 
schemes.and water supply, white large additions have resulted to the value 
of land. and buildings owned through resunptions and: improvement of 
properties, principally in the city, and to the erection of extensive public 
markets. The value shown for rcads.and bridges represents only. 80 per cent. 
of: the cost. of construction, exclysive of maintenance, and indicates in how 
large a measure these thoroughfares have been developed. It is noteworthy 
that the value of local government works nearly trebled in the fifteen years. 
which succeeded the extension of the system to its present scope. 


Private WEALTI. 


As has been stated, estimates were made of the private wealth of New 
South Wales at frequent intervals between 1886 and 1904 by Sir T. A.. 
Coghlan, and the same authority published estimates of the private wealth of: 
Australasia for the years 1813, 1838, 1863, 1890, and later oars: He also 
formulated estimates of the private wealth of New South Wales since 1838, 
the bases of the first estimates being necessarily scanty. In the year 1915, a 
wealth census was taken under direction of the Commonwealth Government 
asa war measure, and the Commonwealth Statistician included in his ‘report 
of this’ census an estimate of the private wealth of all of the Australian 
State, based on the inventory method. The present investigation was 
made ‘Vecuuse 1921 was a census year, and because it appeared desivable to 
have at. the present time such a survey of the wealth and progress of New 
South. Wales. The valuations were made as at intervais of five years from 
1901. é 

The following is a summary of the growth of all privately owned wealth 
‘within the borders of New South Wales (irrespective of the domicile of the 
owner) since 1838, no account being taken of Government stocks held. by 
private citizens nor of goodwill :— 


bial Privete Wealth, eae 
£000 £ 
1838 18,200 195 
1863 69,400 187 
1891 381,096 334 
1921 947,930 450 


The real economic development of New South Wales did not begin until 
after 1863, but, having begun, it proceeded at an astcnishing rate until, in 
the early nineties, the climax came and the movement seemed to fail by excess 
of its own momentum, This failure produced financial and cconomic 
depression which, towards the end of the century, was aggravated by the 
occurrence of prolonged droughts while, in addition to the deflation of values 
which had already taken place, more particularly in land—the largest item— 
and mining property, a further fall in values occurred, and by reason of bad 
‘seasons, flocks and herds diminished. Though recovery began at the end of 
the century it had not proceeded far when, in 1902, another calamitous 
season temporarily retarded progress.. But a very rapid improvement in 
economic conditions followed, and, in the remarkable era of prosperity which 
then: commenced, the material bases of wealth showed, on the whole, a 
continual growth. This growth of wealth, measured in terms of money, was 
exaggerated to a considerable extent by reason of a steady rise in prices 
until 1916, and thereafter until 1920 by more rapid inflation of values due to 
war conditions. 
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Resolving the estimates for 1891 and later years into their component 
parts, a very interesting comparison is provided, as foilows :— 


Estimated Value. 
Item of Wealth, é pital : — os aoe = 


1891, 1901. ; 1906. 1911. 1916. 1921. 
| 


j | 

_ £000 | £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
{1) Land (unimproved value) ....; 157,128 | 112,895 | 187,101 | 169,232 | 209,078 | 263,363 
(2) Houses, &c., and other per- 
permanent improvements, 128, 300 | | 151,798 | 182,549 | 213,057 | 289,715 | 392,073 


(3) Live Stock ... es a 35,187 | 31, 937 45,553 | 41,999} 70,670) 51,347 
(4) Coin and Bullion... .; 9,726] 8,780} 10,679) 15,879) 12,618] 10,918 
(5) Merchandise... * ... 2 14.730 | 27,190! 35,398! 47,268 | 63,924 | 105,297 
(6) Private Railways ... ie 425 584 569 | 968 1,136 1,510 
(7) Mines and Mining Plant ... 9,330 6,960} 8,470] 10,120] 10,950) 13,500 
(8) Machinery and Haplemante 9,723 | 10,448!) 14,1385) 19,777) 26,395! 43,107 
(9) Shipping ae . .! 1,910 2,528 2,875 2,910 5,152 5,332 
(10) Household Eifects, | | : 
Vehicles, &c. os 14.637 {, 11845) 16,091) 26,450 | 31,680 48,416 
11) Personal Effects... ee’) 3,603} 4,825] 6,166] 8,697| 13,067 


Total Private Property ...| 381,096 | 368,568 | 458,240 | 553,816 | 730,015 | 947,930 


The next statement shows the equivalent rates per head of the values in 
the above table :— 


Estimated Value per’ head. 
Item of Wealth, 7 
1891 1901 1906. 1911. 1916. 1921 
J 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
(1) Land (unimproved value) ...! 137°6 $2°6 92°4 101'7 110°5 124°9 
(2) Houses, &c., and other per- : 
manent improvements ...| 112°3 1111) 1230 | 1280 | 153°0 | 186-0 
(3) Live Stock ... 6 | 30°8 23°4° 30°7 252° 373 24°4 
(4) Coin and Bullion bz 8-5 6°4. 72 9°5 6°7 5:2: 
(5) Merchandise... as «| 129 | 199 23°8 28°4 33°8 500 
(6) Private Railways . e “4 “4 “4 6 6 7 
(7) Mines and Mining Plant ... 8-2  &l 57 61 5°8 6:4 
(8) Machinery and a aera 85 76 | 9°5 11-9 13°9 20°4 
(9) Shipping... ie 17 18 ‘19 1:8 27 2°. 
(10) Household Effects, 
Vehicles, &c. oe YL 2g 87 10°8 15°9 16°7 23:0 
(11) Personal Effects ai \ { 26 3°3 3°7 4°6 6-2 
Total Private Property ...; 333-7 269°6 | 308°7 | 332°8 | 385°6 | 449-7 


The valuation of 1891, depending for its magnitude so much on the 
inflated and unsustained values of land, houses, and mining properties, does 
not presenta suitable point at which to begin a comparison. In a@ valuation 
made at the close of 1898, Sir T. A. Coghlan alluded to the general decline . 
in values which had taken place after 1893, and the estimate made in 1898 
reduced the tetal value assigned to land and improvements and mining 
properties by £46,365,000. 


Recovery had already begun in 1898 and by 1901 prosperity had 
re-appeared and had in some measure re-established values. 


The following table shows, at decennial intervals, the proportion of each 
item. to the total, and consequently affords. an analysis of the manner in 
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which the private wealth is constituted, showing changes in the composition 
over a period of thirty years :— 


Ttem. 1891 1901 1911. 1921. 

1. Land (Unimproved Value) is we] 412 30°6 30°5 27'8 

2. Houses and other Permanent Improvements | 33°7 | 412 38°5 41:3 

3. Live Stock . ie = - 92 8-7 76 54 

4. Coin and Bullion ... sus 2°6 2-4 2-9 12 

5. Merchandise : 3°9 74 85 11-1 

6. Private Railways ... soe iat wee Tt ‘1 2 2 

7, Mines and Mining Plant. wes ans veel 204 19 18, 14 

8. Machinery and Implements a ea we) 26 28 | 36 4°5 

9. Shipping... eal i) 7 5 6 

10, Household Effects, Vehicles, n.e.i., Sos. 12 3:8 3:2 | 4°8 5:1 
1l. Personal Effects . Pi {| 10 11 14 
Total... a “es te | 100°0 100-0 1000 | 100°0 


The outstanding feature of the growth of wealth in the past thirty years 
has been that, while the proportion of wealth, which depends on the 
accretion of land values, principally as an indirect result of human efforts, 
has declined, those items which increase directly as the result of the expendi- 
ture of human energy have grown. More especially is this the case with 
the value of stocks of merchandise and of household and personal effects. It 
is, however, noteworthy that the proportion occupied by machinery has 
substantially increased, but that of live stock has decreased. The tendency 
has been for the proportion of productive property to remain fairly constant. 
It was greatest in 1901, and least in 1921. 


On the whole the composition of the private wealth has changed little 
since 1901. Land has become an item of less importance, and permanent 
improvements to land continue to occupy easily the most important place. 
The relative values of trading stocks and machinery have increased consider- 
ably, while live stock, metallic currency, and mines have expanded at a 
rate slower than the average. Household and personal. effects, illustrating 
the growth of domestic and personal comforts, have increased considerably. 


Rate of Accumulation of Private Wealth. 


It is apparent from the table already given on page 675 that very great 
increases occurred in the value of private property after 1901, and that these 
increases have been progressively great. The following table shows the 
extent of these jucreases in intervals of ten years and during the last twenty 
years :— 


Heading, 1891-1901, | 1901-1911. | 1906-1916. |'1911-1921. | 1901-1921. 


{ 
Private Property— £ £ £ £ £ 
Increase £000 e-ei(— )12,527 | 185,247 | 271,775 | 394,114 | 579,361 
Increase percent. ... «(—) 39 0-3 59°3 71-2 157°3 


Private Property—excluding Land— 
Increase £000 a oes i 31,706 | 128,910 | 199,798 | 299,983 | 428,893 
Increase per cent. ... an aS 14-1 50°4 62:2 78:0 | 167°7 


(- ) Deerease. 


Over the whole period of twenty years (1901-1921) accumulation 
proceeded, not only at a very rapid rate, but at a constantly accelerating 
rate, so that the total private wealth grew by more than one and a half 
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times its original dimensions, while population grew by little more than one- 
half. When the mere accretion of land values is omitted from consideration, 
the growth of material property depending on saving and the expenditure of 
human energy is seen to be greater still, 


WEALTH ann Dest 


Though a large proportion of the wealth of the State has doubtless been 
accumulated by the investment of profits in expanding the businesses which 
produce them, or in other works, the agencies or persons who accumulate 
wealth by monetary savings, ¢g., in banks, frequently do not convert them 
into material wealth by direct investment, but by lending. Indeed, it has 
been found, naturally enough, that in this young country where so much 
developmental work has been required, that the accumulations of the 
population have not been sufficient to provide adequate funds for all the 
investments either public or private which have offered, although the propor- 
tion of local capital invested has grown very considerably. Hence it is clear 
that external liabilities have been incurred, not only by the Government in 
ecnstructing its extensive works, but also by private entrepreneurs in the 
ordinary course of their business in raising capital ; moreover, a considerable 
number of English and some companies of other countries have established 
extensive works in the State. The liabilities to foreign persons thus arising 
constitute an important offset to the amount of wealth owned by residents of 
the State amenable to its laws and subject to its taxes; in addition they 
divert a certain proportion of the income produced in the State to destinations 
oversea, 


The following table provides a summary of the relationship between 
national wealth and the public debt of New South Wales during the past 
thirty years. It omits from consideration the share of Commonwealth 
Government property and public debt (other than war debt) which would be 
attributable to the State on a population basis. Neither item is extensive, 
and were both taken into account it is probable that a small sum of net 
assets would be credited to the State. As the Commonwealth war debt is in 
a different category from other debts, and is not offset by any tangible 
assets, the State’s share in it (on a population basis) is shown separately in 
order to reveal the effects of the war on the financial condition of the 
community. 


The value of Government stocks and Commonwealth bank-notes privately 
held in New South Wales was not included in the estimate of private wealth, 
but has been added and shown in column (3) of the statement. 


qa) @) (3) (4) (3) 
N Papen ia ae bitoni ( pe wale | 
Year. excluding Private P us Governmen Z Includiog Ose] External Public 
Pp rty of tocks* and Bank; Settlement 
Commonwealth | Wealth, "Notes held} Debentures, Deli 
Government). locally. 1921). 
£ (million). 
t 
1901 539°6 368 °6 382°9 70°3 56:0 
1906 645-1 458-2 480°0 88°9 67:1 
1911 7756 553°8 5922 100°7 66°2 
‘ ward 1 f 8175+ 1685+ 100°0t 
1916 999°3 _ 730-0 : 800-2t 139-2 88-05 
5 7 1,148 -0F ¢ 319°2+ 140°8 
2 - ’ 
Aye Beene wy 1038-6 (177-9t 108-9 


* At face value. f Including State’s proportion of Commonwealth War Debt. { Excluding War Debt. 
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Comparison with the year 1891 is hardly valid on account of the unstable 
condition of values in that year, proved by the severe decline which followed 
the financial crisis of 1893. It is, therefore, omitted from consideration, and 
the year 1901, when the revival was beginning, is taken as the starting- 
point. 

This, statement of the financial position of the State in relation to its 
public debt is, of course, in the nature of an approximation, because, as 
already pointed out, estimates cf wealth are not exact, and are, te some 
degree, imperfect. The comparison, however, is sufficiently accurate to permit 
valuable general conclusions to be drawn from it, although in the absence of 
full particulars of the amount of property in the State owned by non-residents, 
the summary of the position cannot be made complete. It is certain, 
however, that the amount of private external indebtedness has diminished 
markedly in the past thirty years. This question will be considered further 
under the heading “‘ Absentee Ownership.” 

A comparison between columns (2) and (3) of the above table reveals the 
growth of Government indebtedness to private citizens individually and 
corporally, and indicates the important amount of private wealth constituted 
thereby. Whereas this debt amounted in 1901 to £14,200,000, it grew by 
1921 to £90,700,000, excluding £109,400,000 of Commonwealth war stocks 
held in New South Wales. Thus assets whose face value was £185,800,000 
were accumulated in twenty years by private citizens by acquiring Govern- 
ment stocks, including bank notes, and of this sum £161,700, — were 
accumulated in the ten years 1911- 1921, 

The total accumulation of assets by private citizeus in the bednty year's 
1901-1921 was approximately £765,100,000, of which £555,800,000 was 
accumulated in the ten years 1911-1921, or an average of £29 per inhabitant 
per year. This figure, however, must be received with some caution. Its 
magnitude is due in some measure to inflation of values, and not entirely 
to productive effort and saving. The extent to which it should be modified 
in considering the growth of wealth apart from inflation is considered later. 

Of a total sum of £1,258,600,000 representing the national wealth in 1921, 
ne less than £1,038,600,000, or nearly 82 per cent., was owned privately or 
represented security for private investments in Government stocks, excluding 
from account the extensive investment in Commonwealth war and other 
stocks against which no material assets are shown. 

Comparison of these items for discussion is best made by consideration of 
the relationships shown in the following table :— 


Proportion per cent. of-—~ 
External Public 
ebt to 
Year. Public Debt Public Debt Private Wealth External External 
_ to to plus Public Debt Publie Debt 
National Wealth,| Private Wealth. | Governinent to’ to 
Stocks National Wealth.| Private Wealth. 
i and Bank Notes 
: held Locally. 
@) (2) (3) (4) (3) 
1901 13°1 19-2 146 10° 15:2 
1906 13°9 19°5 14:0 10°4 14°7 
191] 13-0 18°3 11:2 85 12:0. 
1916 16-9+ 23°2t 12°2+ 100+ 13°7+ 
14°0F 19-1t 11-03 8°8t 121% 
1921 {iis 337+ 12°3t 11°2+ 14°8+ 
l41t 18°8f 10°5¢ 87+ 1155 
| 


+ IncInding State’s proportion of Commonwealth War debs. 
+ Excluding War debt. 
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Consideration of the above table brings out a. number of very important 
facts, among which are— 

(i) Excluding the war flebt, the total public debt of New South Wales 
in 1921 was not quite one-seventh of the total national wealth, but, 
including the war debt, it, was rather more than one-fourth of the 
national wealth. Much of the public debt, however, is owed to 
residents of the State, and the external public debt (excluding the 
war debt) is only one-twelfth of the total value of the national 
wealth, or, including the external war debt, only one-ninth of that 
value. 

(ii) The additional debt placed upon the State as a result of the war 
was approximately one-ninth of the value of the whole of its 
property in 1921, while the State’s proportion of the cost of the war 
to June, 1921 (£191,500,000), was equivalent to 15 per cent. of its 
total wealth at that date. However, the excess of the State’s share 
in the war debt over the amount of war debt owing to its citizens 
was only one-fortieth part of its total national wealth im 1921. 

(iii) The public debt of the State and Local Governments has grown 
very little faster in the past twenty years than the national wealth, 
In 1901 it was in the proportion of 13+] per cent., and in 1921, 
14:1 per cent. of the nationai wealth. 

(iv) Excluding the war debt, the amount of external public debt actually 
decreased between. 1901 and 1921 in proportion to the national 
wealth from one-tenth part to one-twelfth. Including the war 
debt, the ratio of external public debt to national wealth was little 
greater in 1921 than in 1901 or 1906. The reduced ratio of 
external public debt to national wealth, brought about by economy , 
during the years 1906 to 1911, was maintained by various other 
factors between 1911 and 1921. 

(v) Between 1901 and 1921 the ratio of external public debt (excluding 
the war debt) to the total private wealth declined heavily from 
15-2 per cent. in 1901 to 11°5 per cent. in 1921, or to 14°8 per cent. 
including the war debt. 

(vi) The total publie debt owed abroad is one-ninth part of the national 
wealth in the State. 

In estimating the national wealth of New South Wales, and allocating it 
between public and private ownership, account was not taken of the amount of 
public debt owed to private citizens though it is an income-producing asset. 
If account be taken of this factor, which has grown to important dimensions, 
very considerable modification must be made in considering the ratio of 
private wealth to the amount of public debt owed abroad. Considering the 
private wealth plus the amount of investments by citizens in Government 
securities as a measure of the concrete accumulation of capital by private 
effort in the State, an excellent comparison may be made with the growth of 
external public debt (column 3). ‘The comparison reflects a very satisfactory 
condition of affairs, 

The development of the past twenty years within the State has been such 
that private citizens have accumulated wealth at a much faster rate than the 
State incurred external public debt. Exeluding the external war debt, the 
ratio of public debt owed abroad to private wealth plus local holdings of 
Government securities diminished from 14:6 per cent. in 1901 to 10°5 per cent. 
in 1921, indicating the effects of the rapid growth of prosperity during the 
period. Even including the external war debt the total external indebtedness 
of the State in 1921 was only 12:3 per cent. of the total of private wealth plus 
local investments in Government securities. 

It is necessary to note, however, from column 2, that the total public debt 
bears a very high ratio to private wealth. Excluding war debt, this ratio 
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has remained fairly constant at about 19 per cent., but the large expenditure 
for war purposes, which, it must he remembered, produced no tangible assets, 
increased the ratio of public debt to private wealth to 33-7 per cent.—a 
rather formidable proportion even in face of the important modifications 
already alluded to above. 


WEALTH AND TAXATION, 


Wealth considered as the ultimate source of income constitutes the base on 
which taxation depends. ‘The relationship of taxation to wealth, considered 
as a source of revenue is, therefore, of very great importance, not only in 
considering questions of public finance, but also in considering the general 
economic position of the community. 

The total taxation imposed on the State has grown at a remarkable rate in 
the last twenty years, and more especially in the last ten years and since the 
war. Disseetion of taxation according to authorities imposing it, and the 
amounts yielded by specific taxes, are shown on page 199 of this Year Book. 
An important item of public expenditure has been payment of interest on the 
public debt, and this is made the subject of special treatment. 

The following comparison traces the relationship between the wealth of 
New South Wales, the amount of taxation, and the interest paid on the 
public debt :— 


Pasa | 
National Wealth, | Private Wealth 
. oxcuding , Private plas Goramniment Annual Taxation prac rar oral 
Year, Property of Wealth : Stocks and Bank | Imposed in rah y 
Commonwealth gale Notes held | State.§ Public Debt 
Government, Loeally.# > 
£ (million.) 
1901 539°6 | 368°6 382-9 3°86 ] 2°76 
1906 645-1 | 458-2 480°0 5°41 3°46 
1911 7756 | 553°3 592°2 8°78 pe 
2 , : rag. { 817°5+ 7.on 5°49 
1916 9993 7300 i eae 17-26 { Boe 
= : 1,148 0+ 15°29+ 
2 958. H . Re 
1921 1,208 947-9 | Poa8-6t 35°60 {eat 


* At face value, f Including State’s proportion of War Debt. { Excluding War Debt. 


§ By State, Commonwealth, and Local Governments. , 

Since taxation constitutes a charge on either property or income, and since 
wealth is the ultimate source of income, a comparison between private 
wealth and taxation is relevant. For other purposes it is instructive to 
consider the relationship between the annual amount of interest on the 
public debt, and the value of national and private wealth, Such a 
comparison is made below. 


H Proportion per cent. Proportion per cent. of Annual 
) of Annual Taxation Interest on Public Debt— 
Year. to Private Wealth, 
| including Govern- | 
ment Stocks and | 
Bank Notes. to National Wealth. | to Private Wealth, 
1901 101 51 75 
19068 1:13 55 “75 
1911 1°48 “53 70 
: 212+ “52+ f <71t 
Age { 22-15% { ‘Bot 75+ 
ie! 4 3-10+ “65+ 86+ 
“ 3:42t 1:21t 161t 


+ War stock being included. { War stock being excluded. 
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It is noteworthy that a very considerable proportion of the taxation 
levied in the State is returned to the community as income derived from 
personal exertion, This return takes the form of salaries to persons employed 
by the State, Commonwealth, and Local Governments (exclusive of those 
engaged in industrial and business undertakings) ; old-age, invalid, and war 
pensions; and payments for various services rendered to the State by 
private individuals. 


The remarkable growth of taxation has proceeded at a faster rate than the 
growth of private property, the proportion having practically trebled since 
1901, and having more than doubled since 1911.: Very little of this increase 
has been necessitated by increased interest charges on the ordinary public 
debt. The interest on war debt has accourited for a very considerable part 
of the increase, but most of this interest is paid to residents who are also 
taxpayers. 


ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP. 


Consideration of the wealth of the State should take into account not only 
the public debt owned abroad, but the amount of private property in the 
State, whose owners reside beyond its borders. 


The following estimate of the value of assets in New South Wales, owned 
by persons not resident in Australia is deduced from the Report of the War 
Census of 1915, pages 28 and 39 :-—- 


| 


Assets in New South Wales of Non-Residents. | Value. 
| 
| £ 
Individuals ae oe Peet tHe 4,433,686 
Partnerships acs 4 ae ie 592,034 
Companies ee sis bee vl 48,052,445 
Total ae see ts | 53,078, 165 


This statement, however, is exclusive of the interests of non-residents in 
trust estates, and in that respect is an understatement, while the value of 
company assets owned by non-residents is probably overstated in view of the 
assumptions from which it is deduced (see pages 28 and 39, Report of War 
Census of 1915). On the whole, from the Wealth Census report, omitting 
account of trust estates, it is apparent that rather less than 10 per cent. of 
the private wealth of New South Wales was owned abroad in 1915. 


Jf this proportion be applied to the private wealth as estimated in 1916, 
and the amount of external public debt be added, the following statement of 
the net wealth of New South Wales in 1916 is obtained :— 


External Debt or oe a . 
Wealth owned abroad: N - ee a 
in£million. | men 


Total Wealth 
in £ million. 


i 


: 3 o | f 1000+ f 1812+ 
Public Wealth* ... 269-2 \ 88.0f {169 -2t 
Private Wealth ... 730°0 73°0 657 

: . 173°0t 8382+ 
National Wealth.. 999°2 161 Ot 826 -2t 
* Including Local Government. + Including External War Debt. 


¢ Excluding External War Debt. 
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Thus, in 1916, the proportion of-national wealth owned abroad or offset 
by external public debt was 17:2 per cent., excluding .account of war debt 
and 16-0 per cent., account being taken of war debt. 


The following statement shows the amount of external public debt of 
New South Wales in comparison with the internal public debt, no account 
being taken of the small amount of Commonwealth debt other than war 
debt :— 


Public Debt. 1901. 1906. 1911. | 1916. 3921. 


£ (million.) 
68-5t | 4 17S-4t 


Internal... sor 14°3 21°8 84:5 | 31 -2t i 69-0t 

z ; ee is 100-0+ { 140°8+ 

External... ee 560 ! 67°1 66°2 | 88-0t 108-9 
f Including War Debt. t Exchiding War Debt. 


An approximate idea of the value of certain private property owned by 
absentees in more recent years ean be deduced from returns of some of the 
principal items of wealth. At 30th June, 1918, lands in New South 
Wales, with a total improved value of £163,452,000, were assessed under 
the Federal Land Tax Act; of these a value of only £2,903,700 or 1°8 per 
cent. of the total was owned by absentecs, ze. persons not resident in 
Australia. 


An estimate of the total gross income of absentees (excluding companies) 
paying Federal Income Tax, in respect of investments in New South Wales 
in 1918, indicates that the total gross income of individual absentee tax- 
payers was in the proportion of about 1-6 per cent. to the total gross income 
of resident individual taxpayers. 


Regarding earlier ‘years, the amount and place of origin of the paid-up 
capital of Australasian investment companies, between 1899 and 1912, were 
estimated by Mr. R. L. Nash, and published in various issues of his 
“ Australasian Joint Stock Companies’ Year Book.” It is, unfortunately, 
not.practicable to formulate from these any estimate of the actual amount of 
capital invested in joint-stock companies operating in New South Wales, and 
to allocate it according to place of origin; but the following table has been 
compiled, and is deemed to reflect accurately the ratio of Australasian to 
foreign capital invested by companies in New Soutii Wales :— 


Proportion per cent. of 
Company Capital 
Year. subgcribed in— 
Australasia, Abroad. 
1901 6 as aco 45 | 55 
1906 .. we] 80 | 50 
1912 ast aes aes 64 | 36 


A complete analysis of the domiciliary ownership of the wealth of New 
South Wales cannot be made, but it is clear that the proportion of the 
property in the State locally owned has grown mere rapidly than the com- 
bined proportions of the external debt and of the property of the State 
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owned.abroad, This result has been brought about not only by the remark- 
able amount of saving in the community in the past twenty years, but also, 
in a considerable degree, by the withdrawal of British capital from Australian 
investments during the years which followed the financial crises at the end 
of last century, and latterly by the effect of dual taxation in discouraging 
such investment. However, in the past twenty years, local investments have 
been nearly as great as foreign investments in the Government stocks of 
New South Wales where the influence of dual taxation is not felt. 


Private property in New South Wales belonging to non-resident individuals 
is not extensive, apart from the very considerable sums of money invested 
from abroad through the ageney of joint-stock companies. These investments 
are probably greatest in manufacturing undertakings and financial institu- 
ticns, but in respect <f land they are insignificant. ° 


DistRiBuTION OF WEALTH. 


Particulars of the distribution of wealth as represented by the general 
term “net assets” are available from the wealth census of 1915, and from 
probate returns. In addition, certain particulars of the allocation of the 
largest items of wealth—land and permanent improvements thereto—may be 
deduced from the reports of the Commissioner of Federal Taxation, and from 
the statistical returns collected annually by the Government Statistician of 
New South Wales. 


The best idea of the general distribution of the wealth of the State may 
be obtained from the results of the war census of 1915. Under the Act. 
authorising that census returns were required from all persons 18 years of 
age or more possessed of property or receiving income either as individuals or 
as members of trusts, companies, or associations. The value of the results 
of this census for purposes of comparison with the present estimates is 
lessened by two important considerations—(1) the returns credited to New 
South Wales relate to the wealth of residents of the State irrespective of the 
location cf their wealth ; (2) it was not possible to secure complete returns 
nor returns of assured accuracy owing to the special circumstances under 
which the census was taken. However, the results arrived at may be 
considered to show with precision the value and disposition of the wealth of 
the State during the year ended 30th June, 1915. 


Exclusive of the value of (i) interest in trust estates, (ii) assurance and 
annuity policies, (iii) prospective benefits from friendly societies and trade- 
unions (three items which were included in bulk under ‘‘ trust funds”), the 
aggregate net assets of individuals in the year ended 30th June, 1915, 
recorded in respect of New South Wales were as follow :— 


Individuals, Males, Females. Total. 
as 4 is ! 
£ ; £ £ 
Resident 362,193,858 106,750,464 468,944,322 
Non-resident 2,252,941 2,180,745 4,433,686 
Total ... 364,446,799 108,931,209 473,378,008* 


“The total wealth returned, inclusive of companies, was £646,000,000. 
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Distributed according to the grades of value of estates, the net assets of 
individuals resident in "New South Wales on 80th June, 1915, as shown in 
the above table, were as follow :— 


1 
Grade of Wealth. Persons. Aggregate Assets, 
| No. £ 
Deficit and Nil... say steel 135,809 ae 

Under £100, kan 339,658 | 10,412,151 
£100 and under £250... ae} 111,480 17,814,900 
£250, £500... 72,297 25,546,241 
£500 sg, £750... 0... 34,489 20,982,898 
£750, £1,000... at 19,912 17,219,622 
£1,000 is £2,500... 0... 44,517. | 69,612,302 
£2,500, £5,000... - os. 18,741 64,996, 702 
£5,000, £10,000... 9,125 | 63,075,571 
£10,000, £15,000... 0... 2,807 39,896,198 
£15,000, £20,000... 0. 1,238 21,340,764 
£20,000 —s,, £25,000... 0 0. 687 15,427,892 
£25,000, £50,000... ... 1,156 | 33,423,067 
£50,000, £75,000 .. ti 329, 20,114,398 
£75,000 ,, £100,000... 0...) 113 9,753,426 
£100,000 and ‘upwards sees. adel 198 39,328,190 
Total .. 0 unseen 792,556 468,944,322 


From the age distribution at the census of 1911 it is estimated that there 
were, in New ‘South Wales, probably 353,000 persons above the age of 18 
years from whom no returns were ce h This number included ‘probably 
280,000 females, most of whom were married or otherwise dependent, and 
about 70,000 males, a large number of whom were in military camps, or 
were dependent, or partly dependent, pending completion of their education 
or appreuticeship, or through some disability. 


The following table shows clearly the distribution of wealth between the 


various groups ‘of persons recorded as having incomes at the wealth census 
of 2915; — 


Persons Making Returns. Aggregate Assets. Average 
Grade of Wealth. = ] - —— - -- ~ Assets 
: | Proportion Proportion per 
Number. per cent. Amount. per_cent. Return. 
of Total. of Total. 
ae ae 
i £ | £ 
Nit oo. 0. | 185,809 | ITT ue ie ee 
£1-£500 xa bed 523,435 | 66°1 53,773,292 WS | 102°7 
£500-£5,000 ... ver 117,659 | 14°8 172,811,524 36°38 1,468°7 
£5,000 and more __... 15,653; 2°0 242,359,506 BLT | 15,483°4 
Total .., oT 792,556 1000 | 468,944,322 100°0 604°3 
i i \ ! 


This statement, however, must be modified to some extent if account be 
taken of assets in the nature of prospective benefits acquired by contri- 
butions for assurance and annuity policies, or to friendly societies. In 1915 
there were in force in New South Wales 181,671 assurance policies fer 
amounts equal to £43,520,335, plus bonus additions of £5,710,858, and 
178,705 members of friendly societies whose accumulated funds amounted to 
£1,876,827. These benefits belonged, in a large measure, to persons whose 
wealth did not exceed £500, and although the present worth of the insurance 
policies was considerably less than their face value, the amounts involved 
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were sufficiently large to modify the above table. Inclusive of these sums 
the total amount of trust funds recorded in New South Wales was 
£114,245,620. 

Turning to the distribution of wealth between sexes, the comparisons may 
be amplitied. About 77 per cent. of the total assets were possessed by 
males, and 23 per cent. by females. The net individual assets of males and. 
females who had attained their 18th birthday and were resident in New 
South Wales on 30th June, 1915, are stated in the following table :— 


Males. | Females. 


Category. “ 
No. | ceregate Assets. No. Aggregate Assets. 

: £ | £ 

Deficit and Nil... tee «| 97,731 | ve 38,078 see 
Under £100... oe nae «--; 209,892 6,778,032 129,766 3,634,119 
£100 and under £250 =...) 73,986 11,847,614 37,494 5,967,286 
£250 a £500 ...! 48,037 17,013,903 24,260 8,532,338 
£500 is £750...) +=: 22,860 13,960, 232 11,629 7,022,666 
£750 ” £1,000... 13,595 11,763,474 6,317 5,456,148 
£1,000 a5 £2,500 ...! 31,148 49,016,305 13,369 20,595,997 
£2,500 > £5,000... 14,172 | 49,304,480 4,569 15,692,222 
£5,000 re £10,000... 7,233 50,189,620 1,892 12,885,951 
£10,009 13 £15,000... 2,248 27,111,542 559 6,784, 656 
£15,000 £20,000 ... 1,008 17,323,116 230 4,017,648 
£20,000 ” . £25,000... 572 12,900,114 15 2,527,778 
£25,000 * £50,000... 989 33,767,772 167 5,655,295 
£50,000 ss £75,000...) . 295 18,034,840 34 2,079,558 
£75,000 aa £100,000... 108 9,312,967 5 440,459 
£100,000 and upwards ... ate 173 i 33, 869,847 25 5,458, 343 
Total... he | 524,047 362, 193,858 268,509 106,750, 464 


It is estimated, on the basis of the age-distribution of the census of 1911, 
that on 30th June, 1915, residents of New South Wales of the age of 18 
years and upwards numbered approximately 618,000 males and 555,000 
females. Some of the reasons for the apparent deficiencies in the number of 
returns are explained above. Of the men not making returns many were 
receiving old-age or invalid pensions, of which there were 18,727 in force, and 
most of the remainder were probably in military camps preparing for active 
service abroad, or were dependent on parents for support. Considering the 
returns furnished by males as being fairly complete, it is apparent that 
97,731, or 18:7 per cent., of those in receipt of incomes possessed no assets, 
and that 55-9 per cent. of the wealth owned by males belonged to 2-4 per 
cent. of the males in receipt of incomes. But this conclusion is subject 
to some qualification in view of the influence of the distribution of trust 
funds alluded to above. 

The impression of the accumulation of a large part of the private wealth 
in the hands of comparatively few persons is heightened by reference to the 
probate returns which record particulars of the value of estates of persons 
during each year. An analysis of these returns is published in Part ‘‘ Private 
Finance,” of this Year Book. It is there shown that, in the ten years euded 
June, 1921, considering only persons who possessed estates at death, 7% pec 
cent. of the persons who died in New South Wales possessed only 10 per 
cent. of the property valued for probate purposes, while 2°75 per cent. 
possessed 53-29 per cent. of the property valued. The degree of this in- 
equality would be very much increased by the inclusion of persons who died 
not possessed of any estate. From the tables there published it is apparent 
that in recent years the number of small estates has increased very much, and 
that wealth is now more widely distributed in small amounts, as more than 
70 per cent. of the adult males who died in 1920-21 possessed estates. 
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WEALTH AND PRICES: 


As already indicated, a very considerable proportion of the growth of 
wealth, as expressed in terms of money, has been caused by the rise in prices 
and values during the past twenty years. However, to what extent this 
growth has been due to increasing prices it is very difficult to say, since the 
variations so caused cannot be determined accurately. Especially is this 
difficulty encountered with regard to land and permanent improvements 
thereto, which constituted in 1921, 61-5 per cent. of the total wealth. The 
value of real estate has increased under the influence of three factors, the 
extent of whose individual application it is not practicable to determine. 
These factors are (a) the general decline in the purchasing power of money, or 
the standard by which value is measured ; (b) the increment of value resulting 
either from the growth of the community and the consequently increased 
pressure on the means of subsistence, or from such factors as seasons, or im- 
proved means of access, or improved markets ; (c) the energy of its occupiers 
in using it to obtain more profit, as in mining, or in transforming pastoral to 
agricultural lands, or the advent of improved facilities for exploiting it, such 
as irrigation. Actual improvements made to land increase in value in much 
the same way, though the decreases due to depreciation are greater. 


These difficulties combine to render it an almost impossible task to adjust 
the monetary value of wealth in such a way as to show the aggregate increase 
in its material bases, apart from the rise in prices. It is not relevant merely 
to decrease the value of wealth in proportion to the fall in the purchasing 
power of money as determined by reference to the wholesale prices of a 
limited number of articles of merchandise, as merchandise is a comparatively 
small part of the wealth of the country. 

Some idea of the influence of prices may be obtained from the following 
comparison of index numbers, the level of the year 1911 being taken as base 
and. called, 1,000 in.each case :— . 


Index Number of-- 
Year. | 5 ' 
National Wealth, “ 
sisal Waatths || Paaawadun. ||| bia tata 

Debt. - | yeney. 
1901 696 665 682, 904 
1906 831 827 815 955 
1911 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 

| 

1,262+ 
1916 1,288 1,318 { 1,283. } 1,489. 
. . | 1,576 
1921 1,623 eran { Venle } 1,956 
t 


+ Deducting external war debt. tI Not deducting external war debt. 


The wholesale price index number is a measure of the general rise in the 
value of representative kinds of merchandise in its primary condition, or at 
all events, before manufacture has proceeded to an advanced stage, and it is, 
therefore, not strictly applicable as a measure of rise in values generally, 
although for purposes of comparison it is interesting. 


WeaLtH oF Various CouNTRIEs. 


Although comparison of the wealth of various countries does not provide 
an exhaustive survey of their condition, it is, considered in conjunction with 
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facts relating to population, distribution, income, indebtedness, and develop- 
ment, a very good measure of the economic position at a given date. 


In comparing the wealth of nations, it is necessary not only that the 
estimates made should have bases sufficiently alike to produce results which 
represent approximately the same items in the same way, but also to take 
into account the differing circumstances of each country which affect the 
comparison. Thus, in comparing the private wealth of New South Wales 
with that of foreign countries, it is necessary to keep in mind the fact that 
very extensive. public utilities and trading concerns are here state-owned, 
which, abroad, are in private hands, and for this reason the private wealth 
of New South Wales is comparable with that of other countries only for 
certain purposes, In considering resources generally, national wealth and 
not merely private wealth should be compared, and regard should be paid 
to the growth of population, stage of development reached, and the income- 
producing power of the component items of the wealth. 


The economic predominance of New South Wales among Australian States, 
evident in other ways, was also made appareut in the estimates of private 
wealth made by the Commonwealth Statistician (Mr. G. H. Knibbs) in 1915. 
The following table shows the total amount of private wealth, the proportion 
and the amount per head of population in each Australian State on 30th 
June, 1915 :— 


Proportion Wealth per head of 
State or Territory. Saat ak roel cout ee of Mean Pomutation, 
Australia. . 
| 
{ 
£000 £ 
New South Wales ... ds eis 660,800 40°80 349°7 
Victoria... a sy ai 454,109 28°04 317-2 
Queensland ... Ss ee wht 209,653 12°94 302°3 
South Australia... sds ia 134,011 8°27 | 300° 
Western Australia... sa ms 107,118 661 333°7 
Tasmania ... wei nis bes 51,3u0 3°18 261°3 
Northern Territory oon veel 1,944 #12 449°6 
Federal Territory’... 0.0... 582 “04 235°8 
Australia ... #4 ae 1,619,517 100°00 324°9 


* Exclusive of holdings of Government Stock. 


The following comparison of the wealth of the principal countries of the 
world was derived mainly from a paper read by Sir Josiah Stamp hefore the 
Royal Statistical Society in May, 1919. 


The figures quoted in the original paper relate presumably to the national 
wealth of each country, except Australia, where the estimate shown is for 
material private wealth only. In view of the very large amount of Govern- 
ment property, even when allowance is made for external dept, this 
comparison does not convey an adequate idea of the value of Australian 
national wealth. In this respect the table compiled ty Sir Josiah Stamp 
has been modified for reproduction here. 


The amount shown below for New South Wales represents approximately 
the value of all wealth owned by residents of the State or its Government. 
It has been estimated on such a basis as to make it comparable with the 
estimates for other countries. It includes an allowance for the value of 
churches, hospitals, and charitable institutions, while a deduction has been 
made to allow for private property owned ab:oad, and for external public 
debt, so that the result is deemed to represent very nearly the value of the 

* 669610 
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net assets owned by the State and its residents at the date shown, exclusive 
of goodwill :— 


Estimated National Wealth, 


i 
Erobatle: ‘| July, 1914. 
Country. | eae in |. eS 
Estimate. | Per Head of, 

| | total, | Population. 2 

| per cent. | £ (million.) £ 
New South Wales... weal 10 734 | 392 
United States... ea ee 10 : 42,000 424 
Argentine... ahs ne 30 2,400 | 840 
United Kingdom... sah 10 14,500 | 318 
France... 0. ee weet 20 JF 12,000 303 
Canada... a ie ne 20. 2,285 | 300 
Germany oe ee vee 20 16,550 | 244 
Sweden ae wee age 3 940 168 
Holland pa dees, scl, “80% - 7 1,050 | 167 
Tinly? ete Gand a BOM eS AAO 128 


This comparison, it should be noted, does not purport to be more than an 
approximation, since adjustments were made in most cases by its author, in 
order to place the original estimates on a uniform basis as regards items 
included and date. The limit of error in each case, except New South 
Wales, was assigned by him to indicate the degree of approximation involved 
in the original estimate and in the adjustment. 

Tt is apparent that, making all due allowances for indebtedness, New 
South Wales was richer on a population basis at the outbreak of war 
than any of the leading countries of the world, except America. It should 
be recollected, however, that about 30 per cent. of the total wealth consists. 
of land at its unimproved value, and as much of this land is not utilised to 
the full advantage, the power of this wealth to produce income is corres- 
pondingly diminished. This consideration detracts from the impression that 
the wealth of New South Wales is such that it can readily bear: increased 
burdens of taxation or debt. Moreover, in considering taxable capacity and 
kindred topics, it must be remembered that New South Wales is in a 
somewhat weaker position than countries where the proportion of public 
to national wealth is not so great, However, as regards security for a 
public debt it is clear that New South Wales is in an advantageous position, 


DeEraAILs OF ESTIMATES. 
Methods Employed. 


The methods adopted in making the present estimates of the private 
wealth of New South Wales embody features of both the census and 
inventory methods. The returns collected annually of live stock, private 
railways, and the various classes of machinery amount to a census, the 
registration of shipping provides a complete classification of the tonnage of all 
vessels registered in the State, and the local government assessments ‘provide 
at frequent intervals a record of the values cf most of the land and the 
permanent improvements thereon, In other directions there exist ample 
data for the formulation ot estimates whose precision is worthy of a large 
degree of confidence. 

A survey of the whole field of private wealth to be covered led to its 
division into cleven principal headings, corresponding very closely to those 
used in previous years. nose divisions were: (1) Land, (2) Permanent Im- 
provements to Land, (3) Live Stock, (4) Coin and Bullion, (5) Merchandise, 
(6) Private Railways, (7) Mines and Mining Plant, (8) Machinery and 
Implements of Trade, (9} Shipping, (10) Household effects, Books, Vehicles, 
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etc., (11) Clothing and. other’ Personal effects. Each heading’ has. been 
subdivided into its component parts, and, where possible, the quantity 
measurement of the goods valued is stated. 

The question of valuation has involved no little difficulty, as it has been 
essential to obtain a uniform basis for goods of widely different natures, 
Where such are obtainable, the exchange values of typical specimens in a 
normal market at the time of the valuation have been adopted, and applied 
to the whole class of goods, or to appropriate subdivisions of the class; where 
valuations were directly obtainable these were checked and adopted with 
such adjustments as were deemed necessary to make them serviceable to the 
present purpose, and, where neither quantity nor value was ascertainable, 
indirect methods were adopted as explained below, 

For the years 1891 and 1901 the existing estimates were adopted almost in 
their entirety, but, where the discovery of new materials made it necessary, 
modification was made to place the whole of the estimates on a uniform basis. 

An analysis of the results obtained for each of the principal classes of 
goods for which estimates have been made is shown below, together with 
particulars of the quantities on which these are based, where such are 
available. These estimates represent the value of property in private hands 
in New South Wales, irrespective of debts owed abroad, They relate to 
material wealth only, omitting all consideration of good-will. 


Land and Improvements. 


By far the greater part of the private wealth of the State consists of that 
great expanse of land with which: nature and the constitution have endowed 
its citizens, and of the fixtures and other permanent improvements which 
man has placed upon it for his comfort and profit. 

Most of the important towns are incorporated. as municipalities, and the 
whole of the land and improvements in them are valued at frequent intervals 
for purposes of Loeal Government rating, so that fairly complete particulars 
of the improved and unimproved values of urban lands are available for 
many years past. In 1906, the whole of the Eastern and Central land 
divisions were divided into Shine Areas for purposes of Locai Government, 
and the whole of the lands—including those of unincorporated towns—were 
valued. These valuations have been revised from time to time, usually only 
on an uniniproved basis, but in some cases the improved value has also been 
assessed, and a continuous basis of valuation has thereby been provided for 
the whole of the lands and improvements privately owned in the State, 
except the relatively unimportant lands of the Western Division and 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, which are practically all held on lease from 
the Crown, ‘and ther efore are readily assessable, 

Tke unimproved capital value of land as assessed for local government 
purposes is defined as ‘the capital sum which the fee-simple of the land might 
be expected tu realise if sold under such reasonable conditions as a bond-fide 
seller would require, assuming that the actual improvements thereon had not 
‘been made,” and the improved capital value as ‘the capital sum which the 
fee-simple of the land might be expected to realise | jf sold under such 
veasonable conditions as a bond -fide seller would require.” 

The following lands were exempt from payment of rates, and are not 
included in the valuations :-—Commons, public parks and reserves, cemeteries, 
public hospitals, and all places used only for publie charitable purposes, 
churches, unoccupied Crown Lands, and lands vested in the University of 
Sydney. Lands used for purposes of railways or tramways and certain lands 
belonging to the Sydney Elarbour Trust were also exem pt until 1919. The 
assessments therefore include certain Crown properties, but property of the 
Federal Government is not taxable, and this, with all property in the Federal 
Territory within New South Wales, is excluded from these valuations, 
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The first. valuations. of lands contained in shires were adopted by the 
Local Government Commission in 1906 from returns supplied by the Land 
Tax Department. In many cases the value of improvements was shown, but 
these were allowed to lapse, except. by a few shires. 


The nature of valuations by Local Governing bodies is such as to 
render them unfit for direct use as the actual market values of the property 
which they represent. It is well known that assessments for Local Govern- 
ment purposes have been considerably below the market value of the land 
and improvements they cover; but, while the assessors in each area usually 
strove to appraise all real estate at substantially the same proportion of its 
real value, it is not likely that in the absence of a. central controlling 
authority, the margin was uniform throughout the State. This circumstance 
detracts much from the reliableness of these valuations as a basis for deter- 
mining true value, for the range of aberration has been found in recent 
years by the Valuer-General of New South Wales to be surprisingly great. 


Considerable difficulty, therefore, has been experienced in determining the 
zcdjustments which should be made to assessments by Local Governing bodies 
in order to arrive at the actual market values of real estate. There exist 
no statistical data for determining them and a census would probably be 
ineffective in this regard. For the year 1921, however, the actual market 
values of the property contained in thirty municipalities and six shires were 
obtained from the records of the Valuer-General, and these afford fairly 
complete particulars concerning the municipalities of Sydney and Newcastie, 
and the Shires of County Cumberland. Apart from these, such adjustments 
were made as the facts of each case seemed to require. 


It was found that in some cases, the assessments had actually been 
lowered between 1906 and 1911, and between 1911 and 1916, although land 
values did not decline generally and development was continuous. After 
consultation with the Valuer-General, careful adjustments were made based 
on the experienced opinion of that expert, on the facts elicited by recent 
valuations and on other facts of each case. 

In 1921, where assessments of municipalities, made by the Valuer-General, 
were available these were adopted ; in other cases, 25 per cent. was added to 
the improved and unimproved values of the municipalities in the metro- 
politan area, 33 per cent.in the Newcastle area and 20 per cent. in other 
country municipalities. These additions represent the average predominant 
rates of increase made by the Valuer-General. No additions were made 'to 
the valuations of the City Couneil. The total adjustments represented an 
inerease of approximately 11 per cent. to the assessed unimproved values and 
and 14 per cent. to the assessed values of improvements. ‘The adjustments 
made to assessments of municipalities in earlier years were in all cases 
smaller than in 1921. 

In the case of shires the procedure was different. It was deemed 
necessary to add 25 per cent. to the assessed unimproved values of all shires 
in 1921, in order to arrive at fair market values; but, in earlier years, the 
divergence was deemed to be smaller and the proportionate additions were 
theretore less. Generally speaking, the improved values of shire lands were 
not assessed except in 1906. This assessment, however, and the cases where 
in later years certain shires assessed both improved and unimproved values, 
together with the experience of the Federal Land Tax Department indicated 
conclusively that, where a considerable number of cases were considered, the 
improved value was generally equivalent to almost twice the unimproved 
value. This experience was so general that it was deemed sufficient to 
warrant an estimate of the value of improvements on that basis. In 1921, 
the adjustments made to the valuations of shires represented an increase of 
approximtely 25 per cent. to the assessed unimproved values,and thisadjustment 
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includes average increases of 59 per cent. made by ‘the Valuer-General 
in six shires. 

Although the assessments of the Valuer-General have been subjected to 
considerable lay criticism, they have generally been sustained when appealed 
against in the Land Valuation Court or the most part the lands valued 
are among the richest and most rapidly developing in the State, and due 
allowance has been made for this in determining the average increase neces- 
sary in making adjustments. 

For 1901 the assessed values of the City of Sydney have been adopted as 
market values, but otherwise the estimate of Sir Timothy Coghlan for that 
year which added 10 per cent. to the assessed values of municipalities has been 
followed. The areas subsequently embraced within shires and the Western 
Division were originally valued in the light of assessments made for purposes 
of the State Land Tax. In view of the nature of those valuations and the 
uniformity of subsequent experience, it was deemed necessary to revise the 
value of improvements shown for then: in 1901, and to set it down at 
approximately the same value as the land unimproved. 

On these bases the actual unimproved values of lands (including assessed 
Crown Lands, but excluding lands exempt from rating) within Local 
Government boundaries in New South Wales were estimated to be as follows, 
in the years specified :— 


Divisions. 1961, 1906, | 1911. 1916. 1921. 


| | 
Municipalities — / £000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 
City... oo... 20,208 | 20,482 | 23,940 | 31,169 | 35,887 
Suburbs... a wei 21,542 21,306 29,835 41,663 56,741 
Country .. 2. | 16,228 | 16,483 | 22,340 | 27,359 | 36,349 
| | —_——_—_  }- —__-- —— } —__—_ 
Total . 57,978 | 58,221 | 76,115 | 100,191 | 128,977 
Shires— ' 
Cumberland oe 2,770 | 8,821 6,422 9,814 
Other Coastal at 64,417, 18,741 | 22,974 | 26,905 | 38,225 
Other Country of 68, 169 81,522 93,510 112,747 
Total ... 64,417 | 89,680 | 108,317 | 126,337 | 160,786 


Grand Total ... 


122,395 147,901 184,432 227,028 | 289,763 


1 


t Estimated Unimproved Capita] Value of areas subsequently incorporated. 


The value of improvements on these lands was estimated to be as 
follows :— 


{ 


Divisions, | 1901, 1906. 1911. 1916, 1921. 

Municipalities— £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
City... 4. we] 28,162] 26,103 | 31,581 | 49,096 | _ 67,704 
Suburbs...) 84,929 | 89,747 | 48,598 | 74,011 | 107,355 
Country .. 4. | 25,624 | 27,218 | 30,77 42,22] 67,094 
Total... . ws, 88,715 | 93,068 | 105,956} 165,328 | 249,158 

Shires--- | 

Cumberland adie fl 2,195 5,349 8,992 18,642 
Other Coastal .., —...|&  64,283t) 19,255 | 22,074 | 26,905 | 38,225 
Other Country 1... 66,031 | 78,478 | 89,490 | 108,253 
Total .. ...  ..] 64,283 | 87,481 | 106,801 | 125,387 | 160,120 
Grand Total... ...) 147,998 | 180,549 | 212,757 | 290,715 | 402,273 


t Estimated Oapital Value of Improvements of areas subsequently incorporated. 
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To ascertain the total value of land and its improvements for New South 
Wales there must be added to these results the value of land and improve- 
nents in the unincorporated areas, which comprise the whole of the Western 
Division (excluding those small areas incorporated as municipalities) and the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas where extensive private rights exist. The 
Western Division comprises 80,318,708 acres or 40-4 per cent. of the area 
of the State. Its land, however, is of inferior quality occupied mainly in 
large pastoral holdings on a long lease tenure from the Crown, at very low 
rentals. Its actual value has never been assessed, but from the best 
information available its average unimproved value (freehold) was estimated 
to be four shillings per acre and its total improvements to be worth about 
two shillings per acre. Owing #0 the peculiar conditions obtaining with 
regard to these lands, this valuation has been adopted throughout the period. 
Although its stock-carrying capacity has declined, the fall in the purchasing 
power of money has tended to offset the deeline by increasing values. For 
the purpose of this valuation, private rights to this land were valued at the 
annual rental capitalised at 5 per cent. plus the value of all improvements 
privately owned and of lands held on a freehold tenure, returns of which 
were collected in 1921. 


Special particulars of the value of private property in the Irrigation Areas 
were made available at considerable trouble by the Resident Commissioner. 
These related to the years 1916 and 1921. 


The estimated values of private rights and of privately-owned improve- 
ments to land in the unincorporated districts of New South Wales were as 
follows (excluding in 1901 the lands which in 1906 became shires) :— 


( ry 


Heading. ; 190. | 1908.) | 1916. 192. 

+ : 2 ca 

| £000 j £000 £000 | £000 £000 

Unimproved value 4.4...) 5,400 2,900 2,700 3,450 | 4,080 

} 

Value of improvements .| 8,800 8,900 | 9,200 | 9,300 | 9,600 
| | _ | —a 

Total ,.. | 14,200 | 11,800 11,900 12,750 13,680 
The estimated market value of Government property included in the 

assessments of local governing bodies was ax follows :— 


—} 


{ 


Heading. | 3901, 1906. igll. | = 1916. 1921. 
£000 £000 £000 £000 | £000 
| 
Unimproved value... ..., 4,000 | 3,900 | 4,900 | 5,700 | 10,600 


| 
i | | 
Value of improvements | 7,000 6,900 | 8,900 | 10,300 | 19,800 


es i ae 


j 


Total value... «| 11,000 | 10,800 ; 14,800 16,000 30,400 


| 
i | 


i 


Deducting these amounts, those owing to the Government on conditional 
purchases of land and by settlers under the Closer Settlement schemes, and 
the values of mining properties assessed, the total value of all land and 
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improvements privately owned within New South Wales was estimated to 
be as follows :— 


Value of— { Value per head of Population. 
Year. | fe a r | 

| Land ! ‘ Land and Tand Impro ‘tand nd im- 

Qumimproved) Improvements, faiprov tents: ain prow bes Het its | Prov rations: 

| | 

: £000 £000 £000 £ £ £ 
1901 112,895 151,798 264,693 82°6 W101 193°7 
3906 | 137,101 182,549 319,650 92 +4 1230 | 215-4 
191i | 169,232 213,057 382,289 | LT i 128-0 929°7 - 
1916 | 209,078 289,715 598,793 | Hye ! 153°0 263°5 
1921 | 263,363 392,073 655,436 | +9 | 186-0 | » 310-9 

| | i i 


"Thi is aoe possible to give complet te particular ars of ‘the er aoa in the material 


bases of these forins a wealth, but the following table affords some idea of 


the development :— 


| Area of land plac ed 


Area of land under 


Number of 


Year. | beyond Stats control | all forms of oceipied 
(by alienation). cultivation. dwellings. 

i 

q iT | 

; thousand acres. | thousand acres. | 
1901 | 61,960 | 2.774 | 952,502 
1906 65,778 3,522 | iad 
1911 79,468 4,749 : 332,841 
1916 81,532 7,042 | va 
1921 82,908 6,281 | 433,429 


Live Stock, 

Aceurate returns of the number of live stock in the State are collected 
annually from individual owners, and the detailed classification shown in 
these returns permits the application of values with a large degree of 
precision. Details of the sexes and other conditions of each elass of stock, so 
far as they are available, have been published yearly in the “ Statistical 
Register.” It is necessary here to repeat only the total number of stock of 
each kind at the date of the estimate in order to show the variation in the 
bases of this form of wealth irrespective of value :— 


T 


Year. Horses. Cattle, | Sheep. Pigs. 

1901 | 486,716 2,047,454 | 41,857,099 265,730 
1906 537,762 2,549,944 | 44,132,421 243,370 
1911 689, 004 3,194,236 44,947,287 371,093 
1916 719,542 2,405,770 32,600, 729 281,158 
1921 663,178 3,379,267 33,851,828 306,253 


es 
The values of these flocks and herds have heen estimated by reference to a 


a considerable volume 


those adopted in the previous estimate. 


of data. 


For 1901 the values used are the same as 
For 1906, values have been ceter- 


mined by reference to sales recorded in the fat stock market, and to other 
sales and farm values as reported in various publications. For the years 
1911, 1916, and 1921, these methods have been improved upon, and expert 
opinions, based upon recorded sales of store stock, were supplied by a 
nuinber of stock salesmen in a large way of business, and their estimates 
were found to be in substantial agreement. By this means values were 


determined for each class of stock for which numerical data are available. 
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In estimating these values cfforts were made to ascertain such a fair market 
price as would represent the average value of each class of animal were 
it sold under normal market conditions existing at the date of the valuation. 
The values prescribed by the Federal Department of Taxation for use in 
compiling their returns were rejected as an unsuitable basis of valuation for 
an estimate of private wealth, because they were net varied with changing 
market conditions, and do not necessarily represent the values of stock at 
any particular period. There are in the State a considerable number of 
blood stock of various kinds, consisting of animals whose values range to 
_very high limits. What these values are it has not been possible to 
determine accurately, and, although the item is of considerable magnitude, 
allowance has not been made for the special valucs attaching to pure-bred 
stock as such. 


Sheep have been valued on a shorn basis, an allowance for the value of the 
wool they carried being included in the value of the wool clip under tke 
heading “ Merchandise.” 


The weighted average value per animal in each year is shown below :-— 


Average value per animal. 


Class of Stock. 


| 1901. | 1906. | 1911. | 1916. | 1921. 
£ sad £ os. d. £8. d. | £osd. | £ os. d. 
Horses . wl 8 0 0 | 1015 5 | 1310 8 | 4 3°55 | 1213 8 
Cattle a ad 518 0 5 0 3 315 9 | 11 0 8 611 5 
Sheep i 0 8 0 0 1110 0 810 102 011 3 
Pigs... 172) 1 0 G16 0 113 0 2 5 0 
i 1 


The values of live stock attained their naximum during the war period. In 
1916 the value of horses was high on account of the agricultural activity of 
that year and the demand for war purposes, while the prices of cattle and 
sheep were high in consequence of the favourable meat and wool markets. 
After the war terminated the meat and wool markets collapsed and by June, 
1921, values had receded. It is noteworthy that, in 1911, when cattle, 
sheep and pigs were more numerous than at other normal times, prices were 
in each case lower than usual. 


The aggregate values ascertained for each class of stock and for other live 
stock and poultry were :— 


Class of Stock. 1901. 1906. 1911. 1916, 1921. 
} 

£000 £006 £000 £000 £000 
Horses... a ise 1a 3,901 5,792 9,325 10,193 8,413: 
Cattle... ae ei ws 10,421 12,783 12,108 26,529 22,167 
Sheep... ar tie ase 16,743 26,198 19,807 |, 32,912 19,203 
Pigs 359 280 297 464 | 689 
Poultry and other Live Stock. 513 500 462 572 875 
Total an ive ie 31,937 45,553 41,999 70,670 51,347 

Value of Live Stock per head| / 
of population wis “| £23°4 £30°7 £252 £37°3 £24°4 


The value of the live stock of the State is a very variable item, being 
affected very markedly by such changeable factors as seasons and markets. 
Though stock were numerous in 1911 as a result of successive bountiful 
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seasons, values were low and the total value less ‘than in 1921 when flocks 
and herds had been considerably decreased by a succession of unfavourable 
seasons, 

Coin and Bullion. 

The coin and bullion in the State are distributed under two main headings, 
viz., that held by banks in connection with their business, and that in the 
hands of the public. ‘ . 

Returns of bank holdings are published quarterly and these show the 
average holdings for each quarter of the year. Since the particular dates 
chosen for this estimate have been at the end of a quarter, the averages of the 
quarteis preceding and succeeding the date have been assumed to represent 
the holdings on the day required, where special returns on that day were 
not available. 

The average bank holdings of coin and bullion in New South Wales thus 
determined were :— 


Period. Amount. 
3lst December, 1901 ... See 288 6,394,889 
31st December, 1906 ... Sea .. 8,143,262 
31st December, 1911 ... iene .. 12,666,638 
30th June, 1916 és 238 ... 11,520,000* 
30th June, 1921 <i vee 9,262,542 


Considerable quantities of gold formerly held by the trading banks are 
now held by the Commonwealth Treasury in Melbourne as a reserve fund 
against the issue of Australian notes. 

The amount of coin in the hands of the public is difficult to assess. Early 
estimates of this item were reviewed in the ‘‘ Official Year Book of New 
South Wales,” 1905-6, at page 556, where the face yalue of gold, silver, and 
bronze coin estimated to be in the hands of the public at the end of 1905 
was 33s, 10d. per head of population. It may safely be assumed that that 
amount held good at the close of 1906. An estimate by the Deputy Master 
of the Perth Branch of the Royal Mint determined the average amount of 
silver and bronze coin in active circulation in the Commonwealth at the close 
of 1906 at 5s. 11d. per head of population, as compared with 6s, 23d. per 
head in New South Wales in the estimate at the end of 1905. 

For 1901 the estimate made by Sir T. A. Coghlan has been adopted, and 
the amount of coin in active circulation (7.e., in the hands of the public) in 
New South Wales at the close of the years 1901 and 1906 may be set down 
as follows :— 


1901. 1906. 

Coin. a Por h a : 
Per head of ead o: 
Total. Poptlaton. Total: Population, 
£ : £ sd £ | £s. d. 
Gold Sa bet ai 1,966,800 | 18 7 2,070,600 1 7 7 
Silver oo... oa. 384,100 5 O05 7 ! 424,400 05 8 
Bronze... iv 5% 34,400 | 006 | 40,800 0 0 64 
Total vee £ 2,385,300 114 8 2,538,800 1138 10 

F ! i 


After 1910 the currency of New South Wales underwent a transformation 
which proceeded in three ways :—(1) Australian notes were issued to replace 
private bank-notes, gold was gradually withdrawn from circulation and 
practically disappeared by 1915 owing to war conditions; (2) an Australian 
silver and bronze currency was issued and the gradual replacement of British 
silver coins was begun ; (3) a rapid growth commenced in the face value of 
bank-notes and token coinage in circulation. 


* Approximately, + Actual holdings at end of June. 
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The withdrawal of gold from circulation was at first very gradual. Its 
rate is not capable of accurate measurement, but it is probable that, by 
the end of 1911, withdrawals had not been of appreciable extent, and, as 
issues of gold coin had shown a small decline in the preceding five years, it 
would seem reasonable to assume that the amount of gold coin in circulation 
was slightly less at the end gf 1911 than in 1906, or, say, equivalent to 
£1 7s. 6d. per head of population, or £2,294,000 in all. By June, 1916, the 
withdrawal of gold coin from active circulation was practically complete, and 
it is probable that the quantities hoarded were of insignificant value. Gold 
coins had not been re-issued for circulation in 1921. 


The face value of silver and bronze coin in active circulation may be 
determined more definitely. I'wo methods are available for 1921, and, as 
these are in close agreement, one of them was used to find results for 1911 
and 1916 with an adjustment determined by reference to the surrounding 
facts, and a deduction made in 1921. These methods are :— 


(i) Particulars are available of the annual issues and withdrawals 
through the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint of British silver 
coins since 1879, and of British bronze coins since 1868. As the 
metallic value of these currencies is less than their face value, it is 
not probable that they have been taken out of the country in any 
appreciable ‘quantities, as gold coins are. Tt is, therefore, a fair 
conclusion that the excess of issues over withdrawals of these coins, 
together with an addition to cover the amount of coin current at 
the beginning of the period; less an allowance for the quantities lost 
or taken out of the country, should give, with some degree of 
accuracy, a result equivalent to the total currency, The adjust- 
ments to cover currency at the beginning of the period and losses 
and exports may be determined approximately for 1921, by the 
second method, and these have been adopted with necessary 
modification for the years 1911 and 1916. 


ii) By 1921 the issues of Australian coinage had been so great, and the 
withdrawal uf British silver coins had proceeded so far, that the 
British coins current amounted to but a small proportion of the 
Australian coinage issued, all of which was recent and none of 
which had been withdrawn. What this proportion was could be 
determined only by tests, made by counting a number of coins 
sufficiently large to permit of reliable generalisation. Several tests 
were carried out, at the request of the author, the largest being 
condueted by the Chief Accountant of the Department of Railways 
and Tramways and by the Superintendent of Tramway Traffic. It 
was found that the proportion of British silver coins of each 
denomination of two shillings and under was fairly uniform, the 
average proportion being 21 per cent. of the total number and 20 
per cent. of the total value. There are no Australian half-crowns 
in circulation, but the face value of British half-crowns current in 
New South Wales at 30th June, 1921, was estimated at about 
£10,000. 


The face value of British silver coins current in New South Wales in June, 
1921, was estimated by reference to the proportion they bear to Australian 
silver coins, at £414,000. Between 1879 and 1921, the excess of issues over 
withdrawals of British silver coins in New South Wales was £396,000, and 
the difference between the two amounts—£18,000—-was assumed to be the 
total face value of British silver coins current in 1879, minus losses of currency 
subsequent to 1879. The face value of silver coin current in New South 

. Wales in 1879 is estimated at £219,000, so that apparently silver coin of a 
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total face value of about £201,000 was either lost or taken out of the State 
and not recorded in the period of forty-two years between 1879 and 1921. 
From these premises and other data available the following estimates were 


made of the silver coin in circulation in New South Wales on the dates 
shown :— 
Period. | a ae In Banks. | Total. 
= 
£ £ £ 
31 December, 1901... east 384,000 | 345,000 729,000 
31 December, 1906... eeu! 424,000 | 407,000 | 831,000 
31 December, 1911... as 852,000 450,000 | 1,302,000 
30 June, 1916 1,016,000, 496,000 | 1,518,000 
39 June, 1921 aan wi 1,451,600 | 599,000 | 2,050,000 
? | : 


| 


With regard to the face value of bronze coin in circulation, the process of 
estimation is similar. Up to the 30th June, 1921, there had been no with- 
drawals of this form of currency. The total issues of British bronze coin 
from 1868 to 1921 were valued at £106,450, and of Australian bronze coins 
from 1910 to 1921 at £89,629, making a total issue of £196,079, which 
represents the total circulation if a deduction be made for coins lost, 
destroyed, and taken abroad during a period of fifty-three years, Since all 
Australian coins are of recent issue, some idea of tke extent of this deduction. 
may be derived by ascertaining the ratio of British to the total bronze coins 
in circulation in 1921, and estimating therefrom the total face value of 
bronze in circulation, This proportion was determined, by counting, to be 
33 per cent. of the total in the case of pence and 27 per cent. in the case 
of half-pence, which would indicate a total bronze currency of £130,600 at 
80th June, 1921. Approximatcly, therefore, £65,479 of bronze coins, plus 
the amount current in 1868, had disappeared from circulation in New South 
Wales in a period of fifty-three years. 

Summarising these results, the following estimates of the face value of the 
currency of New South Wales are derived, particulars being also shown of 
the paper currency :-— 


Nature of currency. | In hands of, 1901. 1906. | 1911. | 1916. 1921, 
7 ! | 
{ - i { 
£000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 
Gold sBanks ...| 6,040) 7,724 | 12,202 | 11,006] 8,687 
sre tee ee Pablie 4.) 1,967 | 2,071] 2,204) 0. Fo. 
Silver Banks ...) 345 407 | 450) 497 599 
ree ss Public...) 384, 424 852} 1,016} 1,551 
; Banks... 10 12 15 17 | 26 
poe Pe ee Public...) 34, 41 | 66 82 105 
Total metallic currency...) ...... a 8,780 | 10,679 | 15,879 | 12,618 | 10,918 
t t 
: - | 
Bank notes .. =... «..| Public...) 1,500 | 1,462 401 85 70 
vs Banks.) ne | owes 2,124 | 13,661 | 12,098 
sae aR nO tee +(Publie 2.) 2) | I | aaa] “5iaz0| 93570 
Total paper currency... ie ..{ 1,500! 1,462 | 4,267} 19,076) 21,738 


Total currency... oe iss ...| 10,280 12,141 | 20,146 | 31,694 | 32,656 
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The amount of bank notes current and the amount of <Australian 
notes held by banks have been estimated from the statutory returns of the 
banks, and the amount of Australian notes in the hands of the public of 
New South Wales is assumed to be 40 per cent. of the amount in the hands 
of the public of the Commonwealth. 


Although much may be said in favour of assessing token coinage— 
silver and bronze—-at its intrinsic value, it is considered that an estimate 
based on face value is best suited to the purposes of the present investigation. 

The amounts per head of population of currency in the hands of tle 
public shown in the above table were as follow :—— ; 


Nature of curreney. 1901. 1906. 1911. 1916, 1921, 
£ os. d. £8. dy £os.d. £s d £s. d 

Gold wee ia 18 7 1 7 74 17 6 ee aes 
Silver 0 5 7 05 8 010 4 010 9 014 8% 

Bronze 0 0 6 0 0 6 ' 0 0 9 0 010 01 
Total metallic ... 114 8 1 13 10 | 118 7% ; Oll 7 015 8% 
Total paper ee 119 019 6 ; 1 5 8 217 2 | 411 54 
Grandtotal ... 216 5 | 213 4 | 344 | 3889 5 7 2 

I i 


Merchandise. 


The quantity of merchandise in the State awaiting consumption or export 
represents a very substantial addition to the material wealth of the com- 
munity. It consists mainly of agricultural produce, pastoral produce, mineral 
products, locally manufactured guods, and imported goods. The quantity of 
certain of these goods in the State varies according to the particular time of 
the year chosen tor the estimate. Thus, while practically a complete wheat 
crop is in the State on 31st December, on 30th June stocks are approaching 
exhaustion ; ‘while the shearing season is only beginning on 30th June, and 
the season’s wool is still on the backs of most of the sheep, a considerable 
portion of the clip has usually been exported by 31st December, and a new 
clip is growing on the sheep. Stocks of other principal commodities are 
fairly uniform throughout the year. 

Statistics of the total value of goods locally produced and imported are 
compiled annually, and from these the following estimates of the stocks of 
merchandise in the hands of merchants and producers in the State -on the 
dates shown have been compiled :— 


Class of Goods Decne, | Degember, | December, | dune, una 
i Po 
£009 | £000 £000 £000 £000 
Agricultural Produce ... | 4,392 | 5,639 7,309 | 4,370 5,000 
Wheat in Pool ... ; ii AS ab a nee | | 9,500 6,940 
Wool _... 4 Pe ce 6,048 | 9,300 | 8,842; . 11,063 12,387 
Local Manufactures... ...,. 7,607 | (11,265 | —-17,448 21,997 43,224 
Coal nes wus 23 | 363 | 389 | 530 550 1,512 
Imports Oversea va das! 8,780 | 8,800 , 13,139 16,444 | 36,233 
Total ae --| 27,190 | 35,393 |. 47,268 63,924 105,297 
Z i . . - ~ 
Per head of Population ...! £19°9 | £23°0 £284 | = £33°8 . £50°0 
t ! i J 
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Such an estimate as this is necessarily arbitrary, because only a. census of 
stocks could elicit the information required for an accurate statement. The 
method followed is substantially that used by Mr. G. H.. Kuibbs in 1915, and is 
derived from American sources. It has been assumed that on 31st December 
75 per cent. of the agricultural production of the season is being handled or 
awaiting disposal, and that et 30th June the work done in preparation for 
the crops of the season is worth 33 per cent. of the total farm value of the 
crops produced. On 30th June, 1916 and 19321, considerable stocks of wheat 
were held in pool pending sales oversea, and the value of these stocks is 
added in those years. The value of pastoral produce takes into account only 
one commodity—wool, Stocks of meat, tallow, hides, butter, &c., are pro- 
bably not extensive, and are in part included in the value of stocks of local 
manufactures. Sheep have been valued on a shorn basis, and it has been 
assumed that, at 31st December, 66 per cent., and at 30th June, 90 per cent., 
of the wool clip represents private wealth within the State. Mineral pro- 
ducts, except coal, are usually marketed or smelted with little delay, and no 
allowance is made for them, except in so far us they are inciuded under the 
heading, “‘ local manufactures.” It has been assumed that a quantity of coal, 
equivalent to one-sixth of the year’s production, is, at any part of the year, 
at the pit-head, in course cf transit, or in the hands of dealers. 


With regard to articles manufactured locally, it has been ascertained that 
the value of materials on hand awaiting treatment represents, normally, 
about 21°5 per vent., and the value of unsold stocks on hand about 5 per cent., 
of the value of all materials used during the year. It is deemed, therefore, 
that a proportion of the output of the year—equivalent to one-third of the 
total value of the output of factories privately owned—is in the hands of 
manufacturers as raw materials or as manufactured or partially manufactured 
articles, or in the hands of wholesale and retail dealers. The value of 
imported goods in stock is estimated to be 50 per cent. of the value imported. 
during the year preceding the date of the estimate, and gold having been 
shown under the heading, “ Coin and Bullion,” is here excluded. 


The total is deemed to represent approxi imately the value of stocks of raw 
materials and manufactured goods of all kinds i in New South Wales on the 
dates specified, 


Private Railways. 

In the absence of particulars of sales it is impossible to determine the fair 
market value of private railways existing in New South Wales. Particulars, 
however, are collected annually, which show the total amount cf capital 
expended on each line in existence. Although the amount, as representing 
the value of private railways, must be modified by considerations of 
appreciation and depreciation, it may be assumed to supply an* approximate 
indication of the -value of these permanent dividend producing investments, 
especially if the growth of private wealth be considered as a process of 
accumulation, 


The following particulars of lines extant at the date of. each estimate are 
available :— 


d 1 Z 
Private Railways. 1901. 1906. | 1911. | 1916. | 1921. 
‘ Es ; | ; 
Number ... set ish 4: 3 8 8 8 
Length in miles. 84 | 81 142 143 172 
Value* (or capital expended) £ 584,020 | 569,140 958,298 | 1,136,213 | 1,510,000 


\ | 


* Excluding Hexham-Minmi line, included with mining property. 
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In a number of cases the rolling-stock used on these lines is hired from the 
Government, and this, of course, has been excluded. The above lines are 
open to the public for general traffic ; some of them are used in addition for 
the conveyance of coal, and their value has been deducted from the esti- 
mated values of coal-mining properties. 


Mines and Mining Plant. 


Complete statistics of the value of mining properties have never been 
collected in New South Wales, and the work of valuing mining properties 
for the purpose of an estimate of private wealth presents very great 
difficulties. Section 153 of the Local Government Act, 1919, provides a 
means of assessing the unimproved capital value of mines, based on their 
output. The results yielded, however, can be of little utility for the present 
purpose. Statisticians have, from time to time, propounded methods of 
valuing mining properties based on the average output, but this method 
gives results which are governed by the recurrent depressions and booms of 
mineral markets, which affect production more markedly than they affect 
actual values, This objection applies with even greater force to any 
valuation made by capitalising dividends paid, or net earnings.- Each of 
these methods has been tested and rejected as unserviceable for an estimate 
which takes into account only values of material goods, and therefore 
excludes “ goodwill.” 


One practicable method which produces results, on which reliance may be 
placed, is to estimate the amount of actual capital invested in the industry, 
and to adopt this as a fair valuation with such allowance for over- 
capitalisation, appreciation, and depreciation as the circumstances may 
warrant. For this purpose the paid-up capital of each mining company in 
existence and the value of mining properties not owned by companies must 
be ascertained. 


The only statistics officially collected with regard to mining properties 
over a period of years relate to the values of plant and machinery used in 
operating mines. These are shown below :— 


Plant and Wachiliety. 1901. 1906, | lou. 116. 1921. 
£000. | e000. | £000. £000. | £000. 
Metalliferous Mines* .., soa 2,017 2,345 3,850 | 3,876 3,542 
CoalMimes geo 910+ 1,079 1,546 2,211 4,076 
For conveying Coal...) = 8604 | 912 1,257 1,462} 2, 561+ 
Total «. .. wa) 3787 | 4,836 | 6,653] 7,549 | 10,179 
_t 


* Estimated by Department of Mines, ‘includes treatment plants at mine-head, } In 1903. + Book value, 


_ The values of plant and machinery in use afford some indication of the 
growth of the industry, since ie constitute one important item of capital 
expenditure, 


In the vavious editions of the “ hiatig lian Joint Stock Companies’ Year 
Book,” compiled by Mr. R. li. Nash, appear statements apparently prepared 
with great cave, showing the paid-up capital of Australasian mining 
companies. By reference to the body of the buok it is possible to ascertain 
the amount of paid-up capital of mining companies operating in New South 
Wales. In the editions of this work under date 1902, 1907, and 1913-14, 
particulars are published with regard to extant companies in and about the 
years 1901, 1906, and 1912, and these have been adopted for use. Careful 
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examinations of the returns lodged at the Registrar-General’s Office in 1916 
and 1921 have been made, and from them the paid-up capital of all or 
nearly all the mining companies existing in those years has been estimated, 
The paid-up capital of mining companies whose property is situated in New 
South Wales was estimated by these means to be as follows : — 


Class of Mining. 1901. 1906. | 1912. 1916. 1921, 
a | | fT i 
£000. | £000. £000. £000. | £000. 
Metalliferous .. 0... 9,458 | 9,475 8,789 8,912 8,057 
Coal es sabe cad os 2,587 | 3,954 | 5,671 6,390 9,602. 
Total oo... ) -12,015 | 13,429! 14,460 15,302 | 17,659 


The above statement does not represent the amount of actual capital 
invested in the industry. It omits from consideration certain capital 
employed other than that shown in the shareholders’ lists and summary as. 
filed, and, in some cases, debentures, preference capital, etc. There is very 
little duplication due to the capital of one company being subscribed by 
another, but, apparently, a considerable portion of the amount shown in 1921 
was due to the “ writing-up ” of assets by a number of companies in the pre- 
ceding years. The apparent decline in metalliferous companies has been due to: 
the gradual extinction of gold-mining as an industry, the amount of paid-up 
capital of companies operating gold mines being rather Jess than £1,000,000 
in 1921 as against £3,850,000 in 1901. Silver and copper mining, however, 
declined between 1916 and 1921. A very large proportion of the paid-up 
capital of metalliferous mining companies is invested in treatment plants, 
which are included in the value of machinery used in the manufacturing 
industry. 


Mining properties in New South Wales are not owned exclusively by 
compznies, and although the metalliferous ventures owned by syndicates and 
individuals are relatively unimportant, very considerable capital is invested. 
in coal mines not owned by companies. 


Deducting 10 per cent, from the above results as an allowance for over- 
capitalisation and a further amount in 1921 to offset capital not repre- 
sented by real investment, and adding the estimated value of coal-mining. 
properties privately owned (estimated on the basis of the value of plant and 
machinery they contain) the following results have been obtained. They are 
considered to indicate approximately the value of mining properties in New 
South Wales, excluding from consideration the value of minerals contained 
in them. 


Class of Mining. 1901, | 1906. | 1911. 1916. 1921, 
| 

£000 £000 £000 £000 ; £000 
Metalliferous  ... ae att 4, 200 4,200 4,000 4,050 | 3,600 
Cea ote Sal) my * 2,760 4,270 | 6,120 6,900 | 9,900 
Total ta SH 6,960 8,470 | 10,120 | 10,950 ; 13,500 

; ~ | | me 

Per head of Population ... £5- 1 £57 | £61 £5'8 | £6°4 


The data on which these estimates are based point to such diverse con- 
clusions that some doubt is entertained as to the accuracy of the results, but 
it is believed that they are approximately correct. 
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The metalliferous branches of the industry have not prospered on the 
whole in recent years—the decline in copper and gold mining having been 
greater than the improvement in silver and miscellaneous enterprises. ‘[he 
coal-mining industry, however, has extended rapidly, and new and valuable 
fields have been opened up. 


Machinery and Implements of Trade. 


Certain classes of machinery and implements have already been included 
under the headings “ Private Railways” and ‘‘Mines and Mining Plant.” 
It remains now to take into account the machinery used in connection with 
the pastoral, agricultural, dairying, and manufacturing industries of fhe 
State, and to include minor items consisting of machines and implemen‘s 
used in other trades and occupations. These minor items consist principally 
of the following classes: tools of trade, scientific, surgical, and dental 
implements, typewriters, adding and computing machines, kinematographs, 
and fishing nets, which in the aggregate represent a substantial proportion 
of the total. 

An annual census of the value of machinery and implements used in the 
principal industries of the State is taken, and these returns provide all the 
required information. No returns are obtained for the minor items 
mentioned above, but these have been estimated from the values imported 
and locally manufactured by a method similar to that used in estimating the 
value of household effects, ete. _ 


The results obtained by these methods are enumerated below :— 


Kind of Machinery. | 1901. 1906, | 1911. | 1916. | 1921, 
£000 £000 - £000 | £000 £00 
Pastoral ... aed ae Pa 1,129 | 2,015 3,141 
3,124 3,728 | 
Agricultural |f 4,859 5,362 7,120 
| J | 
Dairying... a 235 47 | Bly | 571 910 
Manufacturing ... ioe “ 6,174 8,748 | 11,617 | 16,207 26,862 
! i 
Otley: vas Gece eel 915 1,247 | 1,653 | 2,240 5,074 
Total... 0... (10,448 14,135 | 19,777 26,395 43,107 
| 
Per head of Population ...) £7°6 £95 | £119 | £139 £20°4 
! i 
< rs | 
Shipping. 


In New South Wales registers of shipping are maintained at Sydney and 
‘Newcastle, and vessels appearing on these registers are assumed to belong 
to residents of New South Wales. It is probable that a number of shares 
are held locally in shipping companies whose vessels are registered elsewhere; 
no aceurate method of estimating these is available. They are probably not 
extensive and are therefore excluded. 

Returns of tonnage of vessels registered are made available at the mi Idle 
and.end of each year; these are classified according to tonnage and snb- 
divided into steam and sailing vessels, This classification permits the 
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distribution of shipping into uniformly graded classes and facilitates valua- 
tion, The following table shows the net tonnage of vessels registered in 
New South Wales in the years mentioned :— 


i - 
| 


1911. 1916 1921. 


Ships registered. 1901. 1908. | | 
: } ! | | 
evade . = ee wt ~ 
Number. aes), 022 1,077 | 1,089 1,142 | + 1,017 
Net Tonnage— | | i 
Steam... 78,919 | 76,992) 81,409 | 94,715 | 131,012 
‘Sailing oes see sae 61,525 50,511 44,888 37,250 29,521 
Total Tonnage --| 140,444 127,503 126,297 | 131,965 160, 533 


Of the vessels registered in 1921, 795 or 78°1 per cent. were of less than 
100 tons net capacity, comprising 12°8 per cent. of the total tonnage 
registered. A noteworthy development of the period was the large increase 
in the tonnage of steam vessels and the large decrease in the tonnage of 
sailing vessels registered. 


The valuation of these vessels was a matter which could not be effected 
with entire satisfaction. To ascertain values, application was made to most 
of the largest owners of shipping in the State for particulars of the total 
tonnage and approximate value of that portion of their fleets registered 
locally. This application met with a courteous response, and in many cases 
information was supplied for the years 191], 1916, and 1921. The values 
ascertained from these returns constituted the basis of the estimated values 
for these years ; some adjustments were made and some omissions supplied 
by reference to sales cf British shipping recorded in “ Fairplay,” and to other 
statements there published with reference to shipping values. On the whole, 
it was found possible to obtain fairly satisfactory values throughout. For 
1901 the estimates previously. made were adopted. 


‘The value of shipping registered in New South Wales was assessed as 
follows: —— 


Value of Shipping. | 1901, | 1906 | 191. 1916. ai 1921. 
| £ | o£ | = £ 
Total... PA 2,528,000 | 2,875,000 | 2,910,000 | 5, 12, sad 5,332,000 
it 
Per head of Population | £1°8. | £1°9, £14 8. A £2: a 


| | 


Household Effects, Vehicles, de. 


In estimating the aggregate value which should be assigned to these items 
a number of methods were considered. Unfortunately, no statistical data of 
the values or quantities of these properties as a whole are available, and it is 
not considered practicable to formulate estimates that will reflect accurately 
the truth, by assessing the amount of furniture, etc. ‘necessary ” for the 
habitations existent, either on the basis of average rental or the number of 
rooms. 


The method adopted is similar to that used by the American Bureau of 
Statistics, where it was tested by other methods and approved. Recourse 
was had to the records of the value of those articles imported and manu- 
factured, and an estimate was made in the following way :— 


For each class of goods concerned in the estimate, the average annual net 
value of imports, plus the duty paid, was ascertained from the Trade and 
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Customs returns, over as many years as was found necessary to secure a 

- sufficiently broad basis, and to the result was added. the value of goods of the 
same class locally manufactured in the same period. To the resultant. value 
an allowance of. 50 per cent. was added to produce what was assumed to be 
the retail value of the goods new. This result was multiplied in turn by an 

‘assumed co-efficient of durableuess expressed as a fractional or integral 
number of years, according to the nature of the articles concerned, in order 
to estimate the retail value new, of each kind of goods actually in use. 
From the result 33 per cent. was deducted to allow for wear and tear. The 
coefficients of durableness chosen were designed to produce a conservative 
estimate, and in no case was it assumed to exceed ten years. The values 
ascertained in this way are deemed to represent what may be called the 
_value of the goods in their existing condition or their value as wealth to the 
owners, but not their value as second-hand goods. 

Owing to the fact that manufacturing and customs returns are not classified 
on identical lines, and do not show sufficient detail to allow goods of the 
same kind to be grouped together, the results are not as precise as might be 
desired. They appear, however, internally consistent, and they are in 
substantial agreement with estimates made in 1901 and 1915 by other 
Statisticians employing other methods. Tn contrast with the results achieved 
by some other methods, their merit is that their basis is in direct relation- 
ship to the objects which they attempt to value; and even though this 
relationship suffers the disability of being arbitrarily estimated, so that the 
results may not be correct in absolute terms, they are probably near the truth, 
and at least relatively correct. 

The principal items included are furniture, vehicles not elsewhere included, 
musical instruments, sewing machines, books, music, &c., floor coverings, 
cutlery, glassware, crockery, kitchenware, pictures, saddlery and harness, 
tents, fancy goods, clocks, firearms, and household drapery. 

The total values and the values per head of population per occupied 
dwelling were estimated to be as follow :— 


Value of Household Effects. | 1901. | 1906, | 1911. | 1916, | 1921, 
pS a Me os reese ee 
Total ... wwe £000) 11,845 | 16,091 ' 26,450 | 31,680 | 48,416 
Per head of population asi ae £ 8-7 10°38 15°9 | °19°0 23°0 
Per occupied dwelling a ae £|  46°8 Bs | 79°5 seh 111-7 


Household stocks of food, groceries, fuel and kindred commodities are 
omitted from consideration. z 

Considered on a population basis, there was evidently a rapid growth in 
domestic comforts between 1901 and 1916 ; the apparent improvement there- 
after was due rather to a rise in prices and values than to any material 
progress. The average value of these items per occupied dwelling is an 
interesting measure of the standard of home comforts in the State. 


Personal Effects. 


The principal items included under this heading are articles of clothing, 
jewellery, watches, bags, purses, etc. The estimated total values and the 
values per head of population in the respective years were as stated below :— 


[ 


| { 

Value -of Personal Effects. | 1901. | 1906. | 1911, | 1916. | 1921, 
| | 

£ £ £ i £ i £ 


if 
| 
Total... F ...| 3,603,000 | 4,825,000 | 6,166,000 8,697,000 13,067,000 
Per head of population | | £2°6 £3:3 ' £3°7 le £46 £62 


: i Sess 
= os pea an 


+ 
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The method used in estimating the value of these items was similar to that 
adopted in estimating the value of household effects, but a deduction of 50 
per cent. was made from the estimated value new of the goods im use to allow 
for depreciation. 


DIVERGENCES FROM Previous ESTIMATES. 


The estimate for 1891 here used is constructed from estimates made by Sir 
T. A. Coghlan in 1891 and in 1892, the latter being based on the census of 
1891. Certain adjustments have been made, particularly in the value 
ascribed to land—debts due to the Crown on conditional purchase lands, and 
the value of Crown leases being allowed for, in order to put the estimate on 
the same basis as those for later years, where these items are included as 
public wealth. 


For 1901 the total estimate is approximately £10,000,000 greater than 
that of Sir T. A. Coghlan, and this change is due to the adjustment of 
certain items by using data which have since become available, more especially 
in regard to land, and to certain alterations necessary where private wealth 
and public wealth are treated as component parts of the national wealth, 
such as those in connection with Crown lands mentioned above. 


The estimate by Mr. G. H. K:nibbs of the private wealth of New South 
Wales on 30th June, 1915, was £660,800,000, or nearly £70,000,000 less 
than the estimate here made for the latter part of 1916. While this 
divergence is due in large measure to the increased values of land, live stock, 
and merchandise and, in a smaller degree, to development, and to a certain 
appreciation of values, difference of method accounted for a considerable part 
of it. 


As already stated, Hive stock in 1915 were assessed at the values prescribed 
for use in compiling Federal income-tax returns, whereas in 1916 the 
market value of store stock was used. Had this method been employed in 
1915 the value would have been increased by probably £15,00C,000. 


In valuing land and improvements for the estimate of 1915 the assess- 
ments of local government bodies were apparently adopted without 
modification. It has since been revealed by the Valuer-General that these 
assessments seriously understate the real values. Therefore, in formulating 
the estimates of 1916, important additions were made, as indicated, and the 
value of private property in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas was added. 
It was found also that the amount of Government property included in local 
government assessments was considerable, and the deduction necessary on 
this account had the effect of bringing the ultimate result nearer that of 


1915- 


The token coinage in circulation has increased very much since 1906, when 
it was last estimated, and estimates have been made which it is believed are 
more accurate than that based on the assumption that the total circulation 
per head has remained stationary. ‘The amount of gold held by the banks in 
New South Wales decreased heavily during the year, owing to the increased 
reserve of gold in the Commonwealth Treasurv against the issues of its bank- 
notes and to war-time adjustments. 


The value of personal effects in the estimate of 1915 was assumed to be 
£3 per head of population, which it was said might be taken as a figure 
which at all events does not exaggerate the position. The estimate of 1916 
was based on the principles already explained and produce a much greater 
result although every care was taken to avoid overstatement. The estimate 
of the value of household effects in 1916 based on similar principles was in 
very close agreement with that of 1915, 
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The following table is a comparison of the estimate made by Mr. G. H. 


Knibbs in 1915, with that of the present author for 1916. 


The per capita 


rates are calculated on the mean population of each year, Owing to the 
departure of soldiers for active service abroad neither statement is an 
altogether satisfactory reflex of the amount per unit of population. 


Item cf Wealth, | 
| 
if 
! 


! 
- Land and Improvements 
. Live Stock we 
Coin and Bullion 
Merchandise 
Private Railways 
Mines and Mining Plant 
. Machinery and Implements 
. Shipping ... 
Household Effects, Vehicles, &e. 
. Personal Effects 


Seer 


. 


~ 
aeons 


| 
Total hs ae ee “| 


1915 iy) H. Knibbs), 


1916 (H. A. Smith). 


Per head of 


lp he cl n a 

Total. ponalatlor: Total. | population. 
£000 | £ £000 £ 
472,925 | 25071 | 498,793 | 263-5 
38,260 | 202 70,679 37°3 
13.877 | re 12,618 | 7 
5R23t 808 63,924 338 

1,461 | 8 1,136 6 
10 875 | 57 10,950 | 5:8 
23,938) 197 26.395 | 13-9 

AG 29 5,152 | 2-7 
31,392! 166 31,680 16°7 

5,606 | 30 8,697 | 46 
660,800 | 349-4 | 730,015 ;  385°6 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Tre land of New South Wales, comprising an area of nearly two hundred 
million acres, is practically all under occupation. It embraces so great a 
variety of soils and climate that almost any kind of crop, whether specially 
the produce of temperate, and even cold, climates, or of sub-tropical regions, 
may be grown. The nature of the soil varies greatly in different parts of the 
country; but, except in the inaccessible or rugged portions of the mountain 
chains, and the more arid regions of the north-western districts, the soil is 
almost everywhere susceptible of cultivation. The variety of climate ex- 
perienced extending through 8 degrees of latitnde—from 29 degrees to 
37 degrees south—causes ‘a corresponding variety in the kinds of produce 
which may be grown successfully. The area absolutely unfit for occupation 
of any sort has been estimated roughly at less than 5,000,000 acres; it may, 
therefore, be said that the grcater part of the area adapted for settlement 
is also, in some form or other, capable of being cultivated, and desert land is 
practically non-existent. Success in agricultural operations in New South 
Wales is, however, altogether independent of the mere fitness of the soil for 
cultivation. Up to the present, experience has shown that an irregular 
rainfall and a want of uniformity in the seasons, which are the chief charac- 
teristics of the climate of a large part of the interior, are the greatest drawbacks 
to the advance of agriculture, but research and experiment are extending 
steadily the areas on which agricultural pursuits may be followed with 
success. 

The land adaptable to cultivation, under existing cenditions, is found 
mainly in the Eastern and Central Divisions, which cover three-fifths of the 
area of the State; but, owing to the confined nature of their basins, the 
portions of the valleys of the Coastal Rivers adapted for agriculture are 
limited, and the region is given over principally to dairy-farming. Large 
tracts of the Tablelands are hilly and rock-strewn, and are used mainly for 
sheep-raising. In the northern hinterland sheep-raising is still the principal 
industry, although that division has a plentiful rainfall and large areas 
adaptable to wheat-culture. It is, therefore, to the southern slopes and 
plains of the interior that agriculture at present is confined principally, and 
especially to the extensive and well-named Riverina district and the fertile 
tracts adjoining it on the north and east. Even here, however, only a small 
portion of the land has been cultivated, and great expansion is still possible. 

The meagre rainfall and the absence of irrigation facilities in the Western 
Division, which includes eighty million acres, or two-fifths of the surface of 
the State, have hitherto rendered this great area practically unfit for 
cultivation, but it is eminently suited for raising merino’ sheep. The possi- 
bilities as wheat-growing lands of some ten million acres of land in its southern 
end are at present being investigated. 

The agricultural potentialities of the more easterly areas have not yet 
been fully developed, but wheat-growing is steadily intensifying in the east, 
while mixed farming is extending westward. Wheat-growing is conducted 
in many parts in conjunction with sheep-raising. Moreover, factors such as 
the evolution of improved plant types, the introduction of dry-farming and 
other improved methods of land tillage, the extension of irrigation facilities, 
and the development of the railway system, are expanding the area acaptad] 
to successful agriculture and encouraging the cultivation of new areas. 
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The density of the population in New South Wales is one person to about 
100 acres, and less than 4 acres per inhabitant have yet been turned by 
the plough. 

AREA UNDER CULTIVATION. 


Although an accurate soil survey of the State has not yet been made, 
it has been concluded from an approximate estimate, that, under existing 
conditions of agriculture, practically one-fifth of the area of New South Wales, 
or forty million acres of land, is adaptable to agriculture; but of this area 
less than one-fifth has been sown in any season. 

Prior to 1890 agriculture developed very slowly in New South Wales, and, 
until 1897, a large proportion, ranging from one-third to one-half of the 
wheat supply of the State, for many years had to be imported from abroad. 
Maize-growing was generally on a more extensive scale than it is to-day, 
and the quantity produced was frequently greater than the quantity of 
wheat grown. Other crops were insignificant, and pastoral pursuits were 
the only extensive source of wealth-production in the State. Suddenly, 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, there began a rapid expansion in 
wheat-growing, and the area devoted to cultivation commenced to increase. 

This development was made possible by the combination of a number of 
favouring circumstances—railway facilities began to improve rapidly after 
1880, population grew, and labour became more plentiful owing to the 
occurrence of a depression in other industries, new land tenures were intro- 
duced in 1895, the system of share-farming gained some popularity, and 
interest was stimulated by a number of interstate conferences held in Victoria 
which gave publicity to the valuable work of the eminent local experimentalist 
in wheat- breeding, William Farrer, which led to an improvement in wheat 

types and produced plants suited to the exigencics of local conditions. More- 
over, in 1896 and 1897 the world’s yield of wheat fell short of its needs. Tn 
1897 the first surplus of wheat above local requirements was grown in New 
South Wales, and more than half-a-million bushels were exported in 1898. 
Since that date, wheat-growing has made ra pid headway, and, though 
cultivation of other crops has not assumed importance, agriculture now 
constitutes an increasingly important factor in the production of wealth 
in the State. 

The progress of cultivation since 1891, in quinquennial periods, is shown 
in the following table :— 


Years ended eves si under | ce per In habitant under— = 

June—- gears Tne | Crops. | Cultivation. Crops. 
acres, acres. 

1891-95 1,398,199 1,048, 554 1:18 | 9-88 
1896-1960 i 2,252,649 | 1,894,857 1°73 1°46 
1901-05 2,942,506 2,436,765 | 210 174 
1906-10 3,575,873 | 2,824,253 i 2°34 1°84 
1911-15 5,187,850 4,025,165 2:93 227 
1916 7,041,934 5,794,835 3°72 3-06 
1917 f 6,520,187 5,163,030 3:44 2°73 
1918 5,850, 341 ! 4,460,701 3°04 2°32 
1919 5,329,309 | 3,890,844 | 2°71 1°98 
1920 ; §,313,472 3,770,155 2°61 1:85 
1921 6,280,517 4,464,342 3-01 214 
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The features of this table are the rapid extension which occurred toward 
the end of the last century, and the more rapid expansion between 1910 and 
1916. The decline in the three years 1918-1920 was due to the occurrence of 
a series of bad seasons and to the uncertain outlook which faced the growing 
of wheat for export during the war. The cultivation of maize and oats has 
also fallen off in recent years; other crops are of small extent. 


VALUE oF PRODUCTION. 


The estimated value of the agricultural production of the State during 
the last four seasons in comparison with 1915-16, the year of maximum 
agricultural production, and the proportionate value of each crop to the total 
value, are shown in the following table, the values being based on prices 
realised on the farm :— 


[ 1 


Value. | Proportion per cent. 

| . ( fo 
ae "1915-16. | toiz-as. | 1918-29, | 1919-20, | 1920-21. ae | te Mofo | a 

; £ ) £ £ | & £ Be ee | 
Wheat ..  .. _../13,982,980 | 7,385,140 8,588,650 | 2,194,020 [20,164,060 | 65°6 | 54-0 | 29°2 | 16-2 62°3 
Maize... | 728,270 | 875,220] 580,380; 1,502,900) 974,260) 86) 64, 47/111] 3-0 
Barley ..  .. | 20,680) 19,280) 20,890! 13,160} 23,270) O11) 01) v2} O1] OF 
Oats... | 178,820 266,720 265,850, 168,700! 241.480] 0-9 | 0) 22! 12) 0-7 
Hay and Straw...) 3,897,910 | 2,774,200 | 4,856,770 | 5,468,005 | 7,494,209 | 19°1 | 20-2 | 35°5 | 40° | 23-2 
Green Food | 367,820 | 296,460) 477,400 | 1,002,770) 487,886 | 1:8) 221 30| 74) 13 
Potatoes.. .. ..) 294,800] 299,900) 295,010] 642,920} 309,010} 14] 16! 24/ 4:7] 10 
Suygar-cane a ..| 205,070 264,500 167,060 152,452 287,250; 10, 19; 14; 11) 09 
Grapes .. «| -98,400) 58,860} 118,920] 111,180| 148,020] 0:5} 0-4! 0-9| 0-9; O-4 
Wineand Brandy ..|_47,840| —50,690| 85,700 148,900} 127,420] 0-2 o-d o7| 11) o-4 
Fruit—Citrus .. ..| 252,170) 384,660} 745,070| 534,530! 477,580 12| 28] 60) 39) 15 
Other .. ..| 243,210] 376,890 | 577,090) 655,058] 577,200) 12/ 28! 47] 41) 18 
Market-gardens.. ..|_400,860/ 409,880 | 441,000 511,810/ 856,387] 2-0) 3:0) 36] a7) 17 
Other Crops... 288,990/ 305,500] 564,940; 577,185 558,028] 14) 22) 4:6) 42| 1°7 
. : -|—— |_| -$ ——'| 
Total.. .. —_..;20,362,3G0 13,684,900 |12,280,190 113,582,090 |32,372,560 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 
| t 1 i Hy 


Prior to 1920-21 the value of agricultural production reached its highest. 
point in 1915-16, principally by reason of the largely augmented wheat 
yield of that year, which was supplemented by the occurrence of unusually 
high prices in the early part of the season as a consequence of the shortage in 
production caused by the drought in the previous year. In the years which 
followed, various causes, such as the uncertain condition of the wheat market, 
the derangement of oversea shipping, and the occurrence of indifferent 
seasons, combined to bring about a considerable decline in the volume of 
agricultural production, which reached its lowest point in the bad season 
which occurred in 1919-20, However, partly as a result of the scarcity due 
to bad seasons, and partly owing to factors connected with the war, prices 
of agricultural produce advanced considerably after 1917, and the monetary 
value of production remained fairly constant until 1920-21, when the 
remarkable yield of wheat which followed the breaking of the drought and 
the high price guaranteed by the Government, based on world’s parity, 
produced by far the most valuable crop of wheat yet harvested in New South 
Wales. The large part played by prices may be gauged from a consideration 
of the index numbers quoted later. An analysis of the relationship of volume 
to value of production is given in the Chapter “‘ Employment and Production ” 
of this Year Book, 
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The agricultural wealth of New South Wales at present depends mainly 
on the return from wheat crops, including hay and straw, the value of these 
crops in 1920-21 being £27,658,000, or nearly 86 per cent. of the total. Maize 
is ae in importance, but the returns from other crops are comparatively 
small, 

The value of production from agriculture, together with the average value 
per acre, affords an interesting summary of the expansion of agricultural 
pursuits and a measure of the condition of the industry. 


w { Average Annual | “verge Annual 

Years ended June— ‘Area Gultivated. Pieian, Value per Acre. 

acres. £ £8. d. 

1887-91 858,367 | 4,030,611 41311 

1892-96 1,147,733 3,812,393 38.6 5 

1897-1901 2,114,250 | 5,592,620 21211 

1902-06 2,515,268 6,302,903 | 210 1 

1907-11 2,933,021 8,565,164 | 218 5 

1912-16 4,507,748 12,867,474 217 1 

1917 5,163,030 13,011,530 210 5 

1918 4,460,701 13,684,900 3°14 

1919 3,890,844 12,280, 190 3.3 =é1 

1920 3,770, 155 13,582,090 312 1 

1921 4,464,342 32,372,550 7 5 0 


The high-value of production per acre shown in the ten years prior to 1897 
was due to the fact that agriculture was on a smaller scale; cultivation was 
more intense than in recent years, and the yield per acre was usually higher. 
The increased value shown since 1918 has been due mainly to the large 
increases in the prices received for produce, but, in 1921, this factor was 
augmented by the record yield of wheat per acre. 

The average value per acre of various crops during each of the last four 
seasons is shown below in comparison with the average for the ten years 
“preceding 1920-21 :— 


jAverage Value 


Average Values per Acre. tor 10 Years 

ais 1917-18 | 1918-19 | 1919-20. 1920-21, | Preceding 

ih ee i Se is vaveels | 4920-21. 

£s.d.; £ 8. d. £s. 4. £ os. d. £s. d. 

Wheat for Grain ... 244} 19 9 : 19 9 6 811 | 207 

Maize Sec dae 601i; 513: 11 02 615 2: 5 8 8 

Oats... 347/ 8141 24 4 3.2 2 | 210 7 

Hay... 4 810: 5 6 6 ! 516 2 8141: 41 8 

Potatoes | 917 5 | 142 7 |) 82 1 6 1014 6 | 1214 9 

Sugar-cane... ..| 47 6 8 | 3611 9 3L 11 8 52 1 0 3212 7 

Vineyards ... | 16 3 6 | 30 5 4 39 15 6 3613 5 ol 17 2 

Orchards ... .| 18 811 | 2917-0 923 1 8 21.81 17 10 8 

Market-gardens ...| 40 7 6 | 4318 4 51 15 10 56 3 4 | 39 911 
' I 


This average value of production per acre measures the combined effect 
from year to year of yield obtained and prices realised, and may therefore 
be said to express the effect of market and season on the returns obtained 
by farmers from their holdings. To make the analysis complete, modifying 
factors, such as the cost of production, drought, and other causes of loss, 
should be taken into consideration. 

Between the 1915 and 1919 seasons the return from wheat grown for 
grain was far below the average. This fact shows clearly the serious effects 
of the recent bad seasons, and of the uncertain market, on the growing of the 
principal agricultural product. A comparison with the returns obtained 
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from hay crops (which are principally wheaten) adds weight to this point. 
Not only has the value per acre of hay products been far higher absolutely, 
but, from year to year, there has been a considerable improvement in the 
prices realised. The market for hay, however, is local and limited. It is 
also apparent that wheat was almost unique in furnishing a decreasing return 
per acre until 1920-21, but the high yield and prices of that season afforded 
a large measure of compensation to growers. The values of other crops, 
except oats, have all shown very rapid improvement, and particularly note- 
worthy in this respect is the increased return from maize-growing, which for 
many years has been languishing. 


On the basis of the average yield and the average price realised for 
wheat in the Voluntary Pool, the value of wheat grown for grain in the 
season 1921-22 was approximately £3 per acre. 


WHOLESALE PRICES oF Farm PRODUCE. 


The prices realised for agricultural produce in New South Wales, when not 
regulated by any authority, vary with the scasons, and, therefore, show 
very great fluctuations. Wheat and flour, for which alone a foreign market 
exists, have been closely regulated in price since 1914, and, except in the 
years 1915 and 1920, when low production rendered importation necessary, 
the prices were allowed to vary but little. In 1921, the prices of wheat and 
flour in New South Wales were maintained at a figure above world’s parity 
in order to enable the payment to growers of the minimum price guaranteed 
by the Government—7s. 6d. per bushel. Wheat sold locally to millers for 
export as flour, up to 1920, however, brought considerably higher prices than 
the averages shown below. In the case of other produce, local production 
falls short of the requirements of the State, importation is usually 
necessary, and prices for these commodities are determined by external 
market conditions. 


The quotations here given represent the avcrage prices obtained for farm 
products in the various Sydney markets; for country districts due allowance 
must be made for cost of transportation, etc. The average for the year 
represents the mean of the prices ruling during each month, and does not 
take into account the quantity sold during the month. The prices ruling in 
each month of the year are shown in the “ Statistical Register.” The figures 
are those quoted by the middleman, and not those obtained by the producers. 


i 


Crop. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919, 1920, 1921. 

| 
£8 a/£58 di£s, da/£ 8 dj) £ 8s d|/£ 8 dl) £8 d 
Wheat oe a ..bush.}.0 6 5! 0 410! 0 4 9] 0 4 9) 0 5 14) O 8 7H 0 8 8 
Flour Ks a . ton] 13 7 0] 11 6 4!11 1 0/11 0 0/11 5 9) 181011] 19 6 it 
Bran 2s re --bnsh.| 0 1 3)/ 0 0105 0 0 94 O O 93 O 1 23 O 1 93 01 7 
Pollard ad ‘es! ae Ge Oo 1 53] 0 1 0} O 1 Of O 11; OL B 02 6} 0 1 8 
Barley (Cape)... .. y, 0 5 60 38 18 0383 5; 0 41; 0 5 8] 0 711) 0 8 7 
Oats on ae i 04 7/ 0 2108 031/04 7; 0 5 93 05 7] 0 8 5% 
Maize ae + asrgy. 0 & 210 4 6 0 8 9% 05 7: 080 08 7 0 5 BE 
Potatoes (local) .. .. ton 79 1 718 211010 9; 6 1 8:14 8 8/12 6 3} 6 O 2 
Onions ys 5 Ca ie 719 0 5 0 9 | 10 5 0:14 4 9/1512 5)20 7 32 512 14 

i 

Hay— | 
QOaten.. oe. -- ton 8 4 8 4 7 0 | 4 16 0 6 4 2; 919 2]}1118 8 7 11 103 
Lucerne.. ww wey, 516 7) 4 6 0' 312 0: 417 9] 10 7} 11 610| 518 53 

Chafi— i ‘ 7 
Wheaten.. ‘Se sar iy 7 3 8 3.18 10 | 414 | 511 6: 818 9| 10 1211 6 8 8} 
\ i : 


The combined price variations since 1901 of agricultural produce in Sydney 
markets, weighted according to the average consumption in the three 
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years 1911-13, are shown Eclow. The prices in 1011 have been adopted as 
base. 


| | i 


t 
Year. | Index No. Hl Year, | Index Na. | Year. Index No. 
J | | ! 
1901 834 1908 1343 1915 | 1648 
1902 1266! 1909 113t | 1916 | 1163 
1903 181 | 1910 1012 1917 1127 
1904 789 | 1911 1000) |} 1918 || 1877 
1905! 972: 1912 1339) 1919 | 1990 
1906 | yoo 1913 1069 | 1920 2430 
1907 1003 1914 1135 1921. | 1750 
] H | 


It will be observed that, though’ seasonal causes operated to produce high 
prices in'1902, 1903, 1908, 1915, 1919, and 1920, there was, nevertheless, a 
marked rise in the price level due to other causes; but, if comparison be 
made with the index numbers for other commodities shown in the Chapter 
“ Food and Prices” of this Year Book, it will be seen that the market im- 
proved less for agricultural produce than for any other group of commodities. 


AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT. 


The following statement gives particulars of the area under crop in the 
seasons 1905-06, 1915-16 (the season of maximum cultivation), and 1920-21, 
and shows the advances in agriculture made m various districts :— 


Index Numbers. 


asin: Pe under Croke: ; 7 (1908 -06 = 100.) : 
1905-06. | 1916-16. {| 1920-21, | 1915-16. | 1990-21, 
i = 1 
Coastal— | acres. acres, acres. 
North Coast . ath wet 109,704 95,024 | 86,602 | 87 | 79 
Hunter and Manning oa | 103,511 102,526 | 97,946 99 | 95 
Cumberland ea ees 46,053 35,796 34,443 | 78 75 
South Coast ... fae i 51,009 45,257 | 43,623 | so | 86 
! +} s i= is j ; 
Total ... es . | 810,277 | 278,603 262,619 | 90 | 85 
Tableland—- | | | 
Northern ees Bs vite 68,362 80,597 | 80,308 | 118 | 117 
Central Re but «| 222,715 | 366,981 267,165 165 — 120 
Southern =. | 55,886 | 82,844 58,991 150 | 107 
Total ... 4. «| 346,418, 830,422 | 406,464 | 183] LIT 
Western Slopes—- | 
North ... tae aro -| 265,217 | 655,488 374,855 | 209 | 14) 
Central.. ot its wf 414,578 | 890,103 719,000 216 VW74 
South ,,, och ive | 442,855 | 1,126,381 698,216 254 | 158 
Total 2... 1,120,650 | 2,571,974 12,792,071 | 229 160 
Central Plains— : 
North ... ne tat ie 10,261 | 40,322 27,541 393 |: 266 
Central... ae isa ..| 287,487 . 593,714 493,106 207 | 172 
Total ... re ...| 297,698 634,036 520,647 213 175 
Riverina .,. a 23% wl 745,183. 1,769,473 | 1,476,552 238 | 198 
Westen... 0. 0 «| 17,860 10,322 5,990 | 58 34 
ees = 7 Eee 
All Divisions .., ../ 2,838,081; 5,794,835 | 4,464,342 | ~ 204. 157 
| j | i 
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The season of 1919-20 was particularly unfavourable to agriculturists, 
and the decline indicated since 1915-16 was due probably to seasonal rather 
than to permanent causes. The areca under wheat in the season 1921-22 was 
approximately the same as in 1920-21, and, as weather conditions were 
favourable to agriculture, it may be surmised that in 1921-22 the area under 
crop was probably no greater than in 1920-21. 

It is, nevertheless, apparent that the sowing of crops is gradually waning in 
the coastal districts, where the bulk of the maize cropis raised. On the Table- 
lands agriculture is notin a flourishing condition, but, seemingly, favourable 
conditions will lead to a largely- increased area such as was cultivated in 
1915-16. It is, however, on the hilly slopes and the plains of the central 
interior that crops are raised. and more particularly in the southern parts of 
this area. The Western Division has not been found a profitable region for 
cultivation. 

The area under crop in 1915-16.affords evidence that, given favourable 
conditions, large possibilities for expansion exist in the State, particularly 
in the Central, Southern, and Riverina Divisions. 

Compared with the total area occupied for agricultural and pastoral pur- 
poses in the State the area tilled barely exceeds 3 per cent., and this indicates 
the small development of New South Wales as an agricultural country. 

The following table shows the total arca under crops, together with the 
total area of each Division, and the area in cccupation, during the season 
1920-21 :— 


i | ~ Area under— a soneninn 
nas Total A tony (oo under 
Dea: of Division, [Ocgtpation inj | gown | t0Area 
;  otl acre Crops. > Grasses. fe) under 
_ _ wall - | and over. i ccupation. 
4 
Ooastal— acres. | acres. acres. | acres. per cent. 
North Coast ef | 5,409,370 | 3,854,389 | 86,602 | 1,343,389 202 
Hunter and Manning ...| 10,390,920 | 6,448,629 | 97,946 221,423 1:5 
Cumberland tae | 1,070,989 385,440 34,448 2,616 8:9 
South Coast _ w| 5,484,122 | 2,464, 372 43,623 157,029 1:8 
Total ... wie ...| 22,355,401 | 13,152,830 262,619 | 1,724,457 2-0 
Tableland— | 
Northern... ‘ay ...| 8,928,487 | 7,832,039 80,308 | 6,118 11 
Central wae eis | 8,989,259 | 6,145,967 267, 165 | 3,834 4°3 
Southern... ihe sae aa 6,524, 863 58,99} | 10,175; . O9 . 
_ Total sits site ses 25,831,246 | 20, 002, 869 406,464 | 20,127 20 
Western elope : 
North a «| 9,813,555 ; 8,818,920 374,855 : 5,271 4:3 
Central ie abi ...| 6,252,567 | 5,249,839 719,000 - 3,641 13:7 
South is ae | 8,185,759 | 6,910,529} 698,216 5,364 101 
ja | e eee 
Total ... sie ..| 24,251,881 | 20,979,288 | 1,792.07] | 14,276 85 
Central Plains— 
North is aie ...| 10,030,901 | 8,133,853 27,541 | 200 0-3 
Central fed re ...| 16,029,880 | 15,186,559 493,106 1,387 3°2 
Total... ... —..,| 26,080,781 | 23,320, aad | 620,647/ 1,587] 2:2 
Riverina nae fe ...| 19,767,073 | 18, $26, 490. 1,476,551 54,697 $0 
——— | => 
Western re ies ...| 80,988,498 | 76, 913, 324 | 5,990 1,031 0-0 
All Divisions ... -.|198, 634 ,$80)172,795,213 | 4,464,342 | 1, 816, 175 2°6 
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The figures shown above include particulars of the Federal Capital Terri- 
tory, the area of which is 583,660 acres, and of the Federal territory of Jervis 
Bay 17,920-acres. The total area shown includes 2,969,000 acres covered 
by rivers and lakes, and 112,750 acres embraced in ‘he eight principal 
harbours. 

This table illustrates the small extent, referred to above, of the agricul- 
tural development of the State. Even in the most fertile divisions, less than 
one-seventh of the area under occupation was cultivated in 1920-21. 

An analysis of the area under crop in the past four seasons is made below, 
and the yields of respective crops are shown also. The year ended 30th June, 
1916, in which agriculture reached its highest development, has been included 
for comparative purposes. 


i 


[ 
Crop. 1915-16. 1917-18. 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. 
eae en 2 —— ae 
Wheat (grain) — ; 
Area... we .. acres| 4,188,865 | 3,329,371 | 2,409,669 | 1,474,174 | 3,127,377 
Total yield... ... bush. 66,764,910 |37,712,000 |18,325,000 | 4,388,022 |55,625,000 
Average yield p.a. ... bush. 15°9 113 76 30 17°8 
Maize— | 
Area... se .» acres); 154,130| 145,754 114,582} 136,509 | 144,105 
Total yield... ... bush.| 8,773,600 | 3,499,958 | 2,091,921 | 4,052,025 | 4,176,000 
Average yield p.a. ... bush. 245 | 24:0 18:3 29-7 29°0 
Oats (grain)— | 
Area* ... ne vee acres! 58,636 82,591 86,474 76,117 77,709 
Total yield... .. bush.' 1,345,698 | 1,455,111 | 1,273,752) 586,758, 1,642,700 
Average yield p.a. ... bush.,  23°0 17°6 14°7 770; Qh 
ay— : : 
Area .. 4... acres! 1,108,919! 620,644| 814,960| 938,400! 854,263 
Total yield... .. tons| 1,573,938 | 784,206| 754,030| 580,586 | 1,374,656 
Average yield p.a. ... tons! 142 | 1-26 “92 62 161 
Green Crops— | 
Area 4... See .. acres; 162,945) 152,519] 331,129! 1,007,506 | 112,003 
Potatoes— | i : 
Area... ae see ACKeS! 19,589 | 29,580 20,879 20,043 27,673 
Total yield ...  ... tons) 44,445) 49,984 30,356 49,986 63,256 
Average yield pa. ... tons} 2°27 2°21 1:45 2°49 2°29 
Sugar-cane— | | 1 
Area cut ‘ae vee acres 6,030 5,588 4,566 4,827 | 4,721 
Total yield... .. tons) 157,748 174,881 105,234 91,321 | 122,993 
Average yield p.a. ... tons} 26°16 31°30 23°05 18-92 26°05 
Orchards, ete.— 
Area... hi we acres| 63,823 73,020 64,185 82,388 ! 87,342 
Market Gardens— Ed gil i 
Area... 2 ve. acres 10,967 10,139 10,043 9,872 | 9,915 
Total yield ae £, 400,860] 409,380} 441,070} 511,311) 556,887 
Average yield p.a. ... £) 36°6 40°4 439 51:2 56°2 
Minor Crops— 
Area... éa% .. acres 26,843 20,676 37,115 23,741 22,001 
Total Area* ... acres! 5,800,747 | 4,462,882 | 3,893,602 | 3,773,577 | 4,467,109 


* Including area double-cropped. 


It will be observed that wheat is the only crop extensively grown. The 
largest part of the area devoted to hay is also under wheat, though 
considerable areas are used for the production of oaten and lucerne hay 

In addition to the area shown as cultivated and under sown grasses, 
89,142,087 acres are ringbarked, partly cleared, and under native grasses; 
and 2,740,296 acres were ready for cultivation on alienated holdings, 
including 2,388,023 acres which had been cropped previously, 129,050 acres 
of new land cleared and prepared for ploughing, and 223,223 acres in fallow, 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 


A consideration of the number of holdings on which land was cultivated, 
and the various purposes for which these holdings were utilised, affords 
interesting information as to the popularity of the various crops. The 
number of farms on which wheat is sown, so far from exhibiting any 
permanent increase, declined after 1915-16, owing to bad seasons, although 
the area devoted to this crop has practically doubled in the past twenty 
years. Several minor industries have been languishing over lengthy periods, 
and less attention is being paid to maize, potatoes, sugar-cane, and grape- 
growing. The cultivation of oats has extended, citrus fruit-growing is 
gaining rapidly in importance, and the occurrence of good seasons and high 
prices has given some stimulus to tobacco-growing. 


Relatively to the area cultivated, the number of holdings on which maize 
is grown is greatly in excess of that of wheat, owing to the fact that many 
dairy-farmers crop small areas for use on the farms; whereas portion of the 
area under wheat—varying from one-fourth to one-seventh—is cultivated on 
the “ shares” system, by which two or more growers cultivate one holding. 

The number of holdings on which the principal crops were cultivated 
at intervals since 1900-01 is shown below. 


Number of Cultivated Holdings. 


Crop. 

| 1900-01. 1905-06. 1915-16, 1918-19. 1920-21. 

| 
Wheat... tei said | 20,149 19,049 92,453 17,281 17,790 
Maize... bes nee | 17,569 17,475 14,869 | 12,221 15,272 
Barley... si ae Sh 2,246 1,755 , 2,538 2,127 1,851 
Oats Gas sae Se vei 11,547 10,740 13,723 | 13,008 15,870 
Potatoes ... ae Sas wel = 9,521 8,552 4,643 | 3,519 4,566 
Tobacco ... ed wis oy 31 98! 97 | 141 | 129 
Sugar-cane ate bat wi 1,214, 1,113 694 620 667 
Grapes... was) Shs . —- 1,832 1,530 1,292 1,275 1,388 
Fruit—Citrus ... hy a 1,905 2,385 | 5,787 | 6,165 6,071 
Other... oe ..j + 8,064 6,846 | 8,760 8,147 8,793 
Market Gardens cae ee 2,266 2,842 3,301 | 2,729 2,546 
Total Cultivated Holdings*) 45,828 | 46,349 50, 632 | 44,509 48,664 

| 


* Holdings used for dual purposes are included once only. 


Particulars. for 1919-20 are not available, except in regard to holdings 
under wheat, the number of which in that year was 16,266. Maize and oats 
crops for market are grown on only a small proportion of the holdings 
where thev are cultivated. 


Although the number of cultivated holdings has not increased appreciably 
since 1901, the extent of the agricultural industry has grown very much, as 
may be seen from the comparison on page 708. The total number of 
holdings of one acre and upwards used for agricultural and pastoral purposes 
in 1920-21 was 80,065, and on 48,664, arcas of varying sizes were cultivated. 
Only 11,032 holdings were used exclusively for agricultural purposes, and of 
these 1,190 were irrigated. In addition, however, 19,336 combined agricul- 
tural with pastoral pursuits, 5,112 combined agriculture with dairying, 1,549 
combined all three pursuits, and a limited amount of cultivation of a nen- 
commercial character was carried out in connection with other activities. 
There were, in all, 31,401 holdings without any cultivated land, and of these, 
27,170 were used for grazing purposes. 
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VALUE OF Farmina Lanps. 


In 1920-21 information was collected from individual farmers as to the 
improved and unimproved ‘values of the freehold lands contained in their 
holdings. The unimproved capital value was defined as being the amount 
which the land might be expected to realise if sold under such reasonable 
conditions as a bona fide seller would require, assuming that the actual 
improvements had not been made, and the improved capital value as the 
value of the land with all improvements and buildings thereon under similar 
conditions of sale. Where not available from owners, these particulars were 
taken from the records of Shire Councils. 

The area of land so valued was 61,149,000 acres, the total value unim- 
proved £103,951,000, or an average of £1 14s. per acre, and the total 
improved value £272,020,000, or an average of £4 10s. per acre. There 
were in addition 111,646,000 acres of Crown lands, principally in the Western 
Division, which were held in conjunction with these alienated lands. The 
value of these to their occupiers, estimated by capitalising the annual rental 
as prescribed in the Local Government Act, 1919, was approximately 
£13,000,000. The value of machinery and implements used on reral holdings 
in the year 1920-21 was £11,172,000, and the estimated value of live stock 
£51,347,000, indicating that the capital value of land, houses, and other 
improvements, live stock, machinery and implements used in connection 
with the rural industries in 1920-21 was approximately £348,000,000. 

The following table shows in divisions of the State the distribution of 
alienated and Crown lands occupied in holdings of one acre and upwards for 
agricultural and pastoral purposes, together with total and average value’ of 
the alienated lands :— 


A f ~ sacle | 
Alfenated | Tapered Sapiet Improved Capital Value.| 
Division, | Obsnparion | ‘ ] . ieee a 
fl ings y eran | Average | = 
ome attacks Total. be aigtaaky Total. | ber pach 
7 in extent | i | I : 
Acres, i ; Acres. 
Coastal-— 000. £000. £ £000. £ 000. 
North Coast... ...| 2,538 9,448 37 | 30,056 | 11-9 1,322 
Hunter and Manningi 4,758 10,857 | 23 | 31,034 65 | 1,680 
Metropolitan... oe 382 3,465 . 91 7,775 20°3 3 
South Coast ... Ae 1,718 4,298 ) 25 11,369 | 66 747 
= i : 
Total... aie 9,391 28,068 30 80,234 &5 § 3,762 
Tablelands — - | i i | — 
Northern... ee 3,767 5,428 | 1-4 13,759 | 36. 3,565 
Central us ees 4,084 6,271 2 15 17,291 4:2 | 2;062 
Southern er ae 4,132 4,939 1:2 14,144 34 | 2,398 
i : i : 

Total ... . | - 11,983 16,638 | 14 | 45,194 | 38 | 8,020 
Western Slopes. — —! } ee a 
North... ae a 5.755 ‘10,476 | 18 23,956 4:2 3,063 
Central oN wf 3,589 | 5,675 16 16,903 | 48 | 1,711 
South ... ie | 5,593 | 9,979 18 | 29,547 53 | 1,318 

‘otal ... | 14,887 26,130 | 17 70,406 47 | 6,092 
Plaings— 5 = eee ' | 
North-central | 8,302 4,022 | 12 | 7,518 23 . 4,832 
Central a vated 6,75\ 7,184 | Vt 17,979 | 27 | 8,435 
Riverina , 13,167 | 21,040 / 16 48,343 37 | 5,260 
i i _ -| - : ; 
' Total... ..| 28,220 32,246 |; 14 | 73,840 | 3:3 18,527 
: 1 ; ae | 
Western Plains... ae 1,668 | 869 | 5 2,346 14 | 75,245 
rr Oo rs | ee | oe 
Whole Sate | GI | 108,951 | 1-7 | 272.020 | 4-4 | 111,646 
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Particulars of the rainfall, productivity, and population of each of these 
divisions are shown on page 57 of this Year Book. It will be observed that 
the average values per acre are closely related to these factors. The alienated 
lands in the Western Division consist mainly of areas where special water 
facilities are available, and are by no means representative of the value of 
the extensive Crown lands there situated. 

MACHINERY. 

For harvesting grain-creps the reaper and binder, the stripper, and the 
harvester are used, and there is considerable difference of opinion regarding 
the relative efficiency of each of these implements. The reaper and binder 
is employed almost exciusively in moist districts, but over the greater portion 
of the wheat areas conditions are favourable to the use of the harvester. A 
modern type of harvester, particularly adapted to Australian conditions, 
produced and developed locally, has contributed largely to the expansion 
of wheat cultivation, since it has enabled grain to be garnered with a con- 
siderable saving of time and labour. It is, however, a matter of some debate 
whether this useful implement is adaptable to the conditions which will 
govern harvesting should a system of bulk-handling of grain receive extensive 
application. 

The following statement shows the area farmed, the total value of the 
machinery used, and the value of the machinery used per acre, in 
Divisions of the Biante in the year 1920-21 :— 


Division, i Ayoa Farined. iy Value of Machinery. | ¥alue of Machinery 


per Acre, 

acres, £ £s. d. 

Coastal sos ne Sie te 862 019 : 932,870 5 1L 0 
Tableland... sas ae ens 406, 464 | 868,420 2 2 9 
Western Slopes. St ees 3,792,071 2,586,660 ; 1 810 
Central Plains and Riverina one 1,997,198 2,879,810 1 610 
Western... “ae is seat 5,999 52,020 815 8 
Total .. ow. | 4,464,342 | 7,120,350 ; 111d 


In the coastal a tableland districts farming is intense, including many 
small holdings highly developed for frnit-growing, dairying and market 
gardening, while on the s slopes and pees the implements used serve wider 
areas, Inthe Western Division are a number of small irrigation settlements, 
but the area there farmed is too small to give an average which might be 
considered for purposes of comparison. 

A comparison of the value of farming implements and machinery in use 
during various years since 1900-1901 in cach of the rural industries is shown in 
the following table -— 


Season. | Fanning. } Dairying. Pastoral.* + Total Value. 

i 2 | 

£ £ £ | £ 
1900-01, 2,085,780 237,220 | 754,059 3,057,050 
1905-06 =: 2,557,260 365,449 | 1,120,990 | 4,043,690 
1910-11; 3,414,620 | 534,740 1,483,980 5,432,440 
915-16 5,362,030 570,930 | 2,015,050 | 7,948,630 
1918-19 713,960 ; 2,609,530 | 9,018,410 
1919-20 812,076 | 4,016,070 | 9,956,890 
1920-21 910,260 3,143,030 ‘jl » 11,171,670 


| { 
\ 


* Includes in many cases farmiuy iinplements used on pastoral holdings. 
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FEerriuIsers. 


In New South Wales superphosphate is the onlv artificial fertiliser used 
in any considerable quantity, the soils in the wheat areas being generally 
deficient in phosphoric acid. Tests of manure conducted on the farmers’ 
experiment plots indicate that the benefits derived from the application of 
superphosphates to wheat-lands, as a general rule, are most marked in the 
southern portion of the wheat-belt, viz., the South-western Slope and the 
Riverina. The beneficial results gradually diminish throughout the western 
districts which form the central portion of the wheat-belt, and in the north- 
western districts no advantage is gained by the use of this fertiliser. The 
results may be affected, however, by the fact that fallowing is more common 
in the south than in the west, and much more than in the north. 

The following table shows the area of land and the quantity of manure 
used during the year 1920-21 :— 


| Area Manures Used. 
Area | Total | Manured | 
Division. | under Area Der Oaths i | Natural and Artificial, 
Crop. Manured. | ° ek | Natural in Combination. Artificial 
under only), | ——SSS (only), 
Crop. | : , 
| | Natural. | Artificial. 
“es 7 f ° ria iv 7 
| acres, acres. loads. loads. ewt. ewt. 
Coastal... ...| 262,519 34,569 132 | 62,395 80,898 63,989 92,625 
Tableland ... ...| 406,384 72,296 178 8,220 1,036 316 | 50,801 
Western Slopes .. |1,792,07] | 589,637 32°9 1,975; . 278 47 | 216,353 
Central Plains...) 520,647 | 103,325 19°8 | 670 wes ss 36,194 
Riverina ... «+ { 1,476,551 1,198,111 81-1 3,073 1,015 405 | 506,032 
Western ... i" 5,990 491 82 801 i a | 3,429 
Whole State ...|4,464,262 /1,998,429 44°8 77,134 | 83,227 64,757 | 933,434 
i 


The proportion of manured land in relation to the total cultivated in 
recent years has been somewhat less than one-half, although, as shown in 
the following table, a considerable increase in the use of fertilisers took place 

_ between 1907 and 1918, since when the area manured has declined with the 
area cropped. 

The following table shows the total area cultivated, the total area man- 

ured, and the nature of the manures employed, in various years between 
1907-8 and 1920-21. 


Manures Used— 


' | 
| | wanured: | 
Season. | ene Aree: | Total Area | per cath | | 
| under Crop. | = Manured. of Area | 2 ! ae 
i under | Natural. { Artificial. 
| | Crop. | | 
i | 
acres, ! acres. loads. ewt. 
1907- 8 2,570,137 | 423,678 16°5 144,021 276,120 
1913-14 4,568,841 | 2,226,742 48°7 | 166,753 1,010,596 
1915-16 5,794,835 | 2,753,431 47-5 | 177,788 1,132,446 
1918-19 3,890, 844 1,780,254 45°77 180,734 856,074 
1919-20 3,770,155 | 1,708,762 44°5 172,878 871,836 
1920-21 4,464,342 1,998,429 | 44°8 | 160,361 998,191 
1 
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Extensive manurial trials are made regularly by the Department. of 
Agriculture with the view of encouraging the adoption of better methods, 
and of demonstrating to farmers that largely-increaged yields result from 
scientific cultivation. It is in this important respect that much hope rests 
for the ultimate improvement of the low average wheat yield at present 
obtaining. 


The sale of artificial manures is regulated by the Fertilisers Act of 1904, 
under the provisions of which measure the vendor is required to furnish to 
the purchaser a statement as to their nature and chemical composition. 
Further legislation has been urged for the more adequate protection of 
farmers. 


SHARE-FARMING. 


The system of agriculture known as share-farming has played an important 
part in the development of agriculture in New South Wales. It took its rise 
toward the end of the last century, and helped to overcome the difficulties 
which had retarded the extension of cultivation. Land holders could not 
obtain workmen to till large areas of their land, while new settlers were 
impeded for lack of cleared land, and of the necessary farming facilities, such 
as machinery, for which considerable capital was needed. 


The following table shows particulars regarding the areas used for cultiva- 
' tion or dairying on shares during recent years :— 


; Total Area 
; Share- 

Season. Holdings. fener aki 

| } 

| 

6 i 
No. No, acres. 

1915-16 2,474 4,781 1,380,937 
1916-17 2,395 4,358 1,222,007 
1917-18 1,950 3,461 942,220 
1918-19 1,530 2,675 652,658 
1919-20 1,501 2,423 671,972 
1920-21 1,668 2,761 736,327 


The principles of the system are as follow. The owner leases his land, 
which is cleared, fenced, and ready for the plough, to the agriculturist for 
a period, and for the purpose of wheat-growing only. The farmer-tenant 
possesses the right to run upon the estate the horses necessary for working 
the farm, and the owner retains the right to depasture his stock when the 
land is not in actual cultivation. Up to a specified yield the parties to the 
agreement take equal shares of the produce, and any excess goes to the 
farmer as a bonus; the system, however, is subject to local arrangements. 


Practically the whole of the area cultivated on the share-system is devoted 
to wheat-growing. Thesystem reached its maximum development in 1915-16, 
when the area cultivated under it exceeded one-fifth of the total area under 
crop.in the State. Since then the returns from wheat-growing have been 
bad on account of droughts and market difficulties, and share-farming has 
contracted more rapidly than other forms of cultivation. 


Of the areas cultivated in 1920-21 on the share system, 285,006 acres 
were in the Western Slopes Division and 226,039 acres were in the Riverina. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND PastoraL Lanour. 


Particulars of persons above the age of 14 years who were regularly 
employed in farm work on a rural holding were collected in the year 1920-21; 
these were classified according to status, and the amount of the salaries and 
wages paid to those employees in receipt of remuneration was also ascertained. 
Temporary hands employed during harvesting and shearing operations, or 
by contractors doing rural work, or on other temporary work, were not 
included in the returns, and there are many workers who earn their livelihood 
from such casual employment. Persons principally engaged in domestic 
work were also excluded. The numbers of persons permanently employed 
in farm work on rural holdings were as follow :— 


{ 
Capacity. | Males, | Females. Total. 

1 ~ ij _ 

| - No, | No. No. 
Owners and Lessees oui les ie | 66,785 | 2,292 | 69,077 
Permanent Emplovees receiving wages... ) 37,472 | 2,462 | 89,935 
Relatives not receiving wages .| 16,319 | 10,952 | 27,271 

Total oo. eevee wee}: 120,576 15,707 | 186,283 


There were in all 80,065 holdings recorded, so that in nearly 11,000 cases 
-owners or lessees did not work on their heldings. The number of per- 
manent wage-earners employed is surprisingly low. 


Of the relatives not receiving wages, 7,997 males and 9,639 females above 
the age of 14 years were employed in the coastal districts, where dairying is 
-the principal farming activity. This accounts for nearly 90 per cent. of the 
number of females employed, the remainder of the male relatives employed 
being uniformly distributed over the other divisions of the State. 


The total amount of wages paid to permanent employees during the year 
was £4,982,232, in addition to board and lodging, &c., valued at £1,760,458, 
or a total of £6,742,690, the average remuneration being £169 per annum, or 

_ £3 5s. per week inclusive of females and juveniles, 


Tus DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE. 


Considerable attention is paid by the Government to the development of 

“the agricultural industry, but great scope still exists for educational and 

- sseientific work in the industry in order that the wealth resources of the State 
-may be fully and properly exploited to the advantage of the community. 


The Department of Agriculture, created in 1890 to advance the interests 
of the farmers and fruit-growers of New South Wales, deals with all matters 
-essential to agriculture. Its practical functions include the collection of 
“information by scientific investigation and practical experiments relating to 
‘the causes of the failure of crops, improved methods of cultivation, means of 
‘combating pests, the use of fertilisers, matters of drainage and irrigation, 
new plants and new implements, the disposal of surplus products, and the 
transport of produce. Such information is placed at the disposal of the 
asricultural producers of the State, and other assistance is rendered to them. 


The officials answer many inquiries for advice or assistance, and visit 
various parts of the country throughout the year to give demonstrations to 
‘the farmers, and to advise generally regarding agricultural methods. 
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During the last few years the practical services of the Department have 
been extended greatly byconducting experiments with various crops, fertilisers, 
and cultivation methods on the lands of private farmers. These amount to 
demonstrations of the value and efficiency of the scientific methods recom- 
mended by the Department, and they are having a marked influence on 
farm practice in many parts of the State. Local officers of the Department 
supervise these trials and bring the results under the notice of farmers in 
the vicinity. 

The Agricultural Gazette, the official organ of the Department, is issued 
monthly. It presents to the farmers of the State the results of scientific 
researches and of the investigations of official experts. 


_Numerous bulletins and leaflets are issued for the guidance of various 
classes of rural workers, and most of the publications of the Department are- 
supplied free to persons engaged in rural industries. 

Country newspapers are furnished weekly with notes describing the inves- 
tigations and educational operations of the Department with respect to 
improved methods of agriculture, dairying, stock-raising, etc.. Efforts. 
have been made to develop many phases of primary production, fallowing, 
rotation in cropping, and the cultivation of maize being specially treated. 


The principal heads of receipts and expenditure of the Department of 
Agriculture during the year ended 30th June, 1921, were as follow :— 


Receipts. £ Hapenditure. £ 
Agricultural College, Experiment Agricultural College, Experiment 
‘Farms, etc. : ate w. 71,364 Farms, etc. F .-» 170,709 
Fees for ‘fumigation, ‘ete. aay . 8,297 Bulk Handling of “Wheat, Grain 
Miscellaneous sé ei .. 2,192 Elevators a . --. 851,808 
Stock Branch ani a ... 10,868 | Administrative ... en vee = 85,808 
Bulk Handling of Wheat, Grain eS: 
Elevators ... uh hs ... 18,080 1,108,325 
110,801 
Less Refunds .., ioe is 277 | Less Refunds .. ‘ens we. 24,082 
ee _— : 
ae 1,084,243 
ie 
a . Stock and Brands, Pastures Pro- 
wee i tection ... se .. 89,779 
a Botanic Gardens, ‘ete. 8, we 44,515 
ee | Commercial Agents a .. 5,469 
Total os ar £110,524 Total... we *£1,224,006 


*1n addition there was expended £5,676 by the Stores Supply Department and £1,334 by the Resum 
Properties Department on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. 


Agricultural Bureau. 


An Agricultural Bureau has been established under the direction of ‘the 
Department. Its object is to foster the establishment in rural centres of 
societies, which will enable primary producers to meet together regularly 
for the purpose of exchanging ideas and experiences on every kind of 
subject that touches rural life, and it aims especially at’ making scientific 
methods more popular. Assistance is rendered by the officers of the Depart- 
ment, many of whom visit the branches from time to time to deliver lectures 
and condnet practical demonstrations in some subject of local interest. 
The movement has exhibited already a tendency toward co-operation in the 
purchase of stores, and in two or three cases regular co-operative socicties are 
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growing out of the branches of the Bureau. The social side is not neglected, 
and some branches have ladies’ sections. In this way the Bureau is 
assisting to make rural life more attractive. 

Government assistance is granted in the form of subsidies payable to each 
branch at the rate of 10s. for every £1 of membership fees. The Bureau was 
established in 1911, and at the 30th June, 1921, there were 150 active branches. 


Agricultural Education and Experiments. 


In order to obtain a knowledge of local conditions and to afford an 
education in agriculture on scientific bases, the Government has established 
the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, a number of experiment farms, several 
viticultural nurseries, an apiary, a stud-horse farm, and an. agricultural 
training farm, besides farmers’ experiment plots throughout the State. 

The system of agricultural training in vogue in the educational institutions 
of New South Wales is not nearly so extensive as those of some other coun- 
tries, but in the primary schools in 1921 nearly seven thousand pupils 
received some training in elementary agriculture, while school gardening 
was more commonly taught. Specialised tuition is given at various schools 
on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, three secondary schools include agri- 
culture in their curriculum, and two agricultural high schools have been 
established. A Faculty of Agriculture was established at the University in 
1911; in 1921 there were 25 students attending lectures, and 2 research 
scholars, 

Facilities are afforded for the accommodation of students at the various 
experiment farms. In addition, schools of instruction for dairy factory 
workers are held periodically, and winter schools for students of both sexes 

‘are held annually at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


The Hawkesbury Agricultural College provides accommodation for resi- 
dent students, and imparts theoretical and practical instruction in a three- 
years’ course, which embraces every department of agriculture. Instruction 
‘1g given also in dairying, pig-raising, horse, sheep, and poultry-breeding; 
and experimental research work is conducted in connection with cereal and 
other crops, in cultivation with fertilisers, and in soil culture. All sub- 
sidiary branches of farm-labour are taught, including blecksmithing, carpentry, 
sheep-killing, bee-keeping, and other occupations incidental to the pursuit 
of agriculture. In January, .1922, there were nearly 200 regular students in 
residence. 

Jersey dairy cattle and Romney Marsh sheep are bred, also stud pigs 
of various breeds, which are sold to farmers throughout the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand. In the poultry section the egg-laying competitions 
attract a large number of competitors from various parts of the State. 


Experiment Farms. 


Work of a general educational and research nature is conducted at the 
experiment farms, which have been established in various parts of the 
State with varying curricula, adjusted to meet local needs and climatic 
conditions. The aim is to disseminate better knowledge of the practice of 
agriculture in established industries, to encourage by example new activities 
auited to the locality, to demonstrate in a practical manner the agricultural 
possibilities of the State, and, in some cases, to afford instruction for students. 
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Particulars as to each farm are given in the following table :— 


| 
Particulars (as at 30th Jnne, 1921.) | 
Farm. é 2 g } Special Purposes. 
£ |$23) Fees Payatle. | 
“ B73 
o i 
a § 
iat -. 
| Acres, | No, i 
Wagga Wagga .. a -.| 3,280 | 31 | Ist year £20 ..| Specialises in seed wheat. 
land ,, £15 .| 
Bathurst .. + = w) 752 5 18 | do | Orchard and soil culture, 
Wollongbar and Duck Creek | 734 2 |.. as Xs .-| Stud farm—Dairy cattle and pigs. 
Berry... a ‘ «-| 403 eae ee “ a ..| Stud farm—Dairy cattle, 
Howlong Viticultural Station! 224 ae ee AS ve ..| Phylloxera-resisting vines. 
Grafton .. we oe «.| 1,075 we Nee “id a ..| Mixed farming suited to sub-tropical 
\ districts, 5 
Glen Innes ar att «» 1,073 ox) (Ss ete ee ..| Mixed farming and fruit culture, 
Cowra .. os oy --| L011) .. ].. Ga . ..| Specialiscs in seed wheat and cross- 
breeding with sheep. 
Pera i a .. ++{ 1,183 se" des 3 ag ..| Artesian-bore water applied to orchard 
| culture, 
Narara ., te - 100; | a - ..| Phylloxera-resisting vines, 
Yanco.. - ea +»| 2,045 1... 3 ee .-| Irrigation, ostrich farming and mule- 
breeding. 
Nyngan .. ee “ie + 5,040} 2. |. is we ..| Dry-farming, Merino sheep suitable for 
| { dry areas, 
Coonamble | 1,945 eer alte. ik oe ..| Dry-farming, Wheat cultivation and 
| j sheep-farming. 
Temora .. oe ma ..: 1,606 sie. [ee as se ..| Specialises in seed wheat, 
Condobolin ee aS «-) 1,848) 2. |. ae de ..{ Dry-farming. Suitable varieties of 
wheat. 
Trangie .. .- .: --| 9,736 Pe ie ate oat ..| Stud-merino farm, also specialises in 
wheat culture. 
Bangaroo a ae «| 5,037 rene Pes a sen .., Stud farm—Horses, 
Glenfield .. 2% “i ally ADDS. | oaee Wee es us ..| Veterinary experiments. 
Gritfith .. =o re a BBA) we [os 3 sh ..| Mother - stock vineyard. Irrigated 
i area. 
Wauchope Apiary i ae 36 ea [a8 3 &s ..| Study of diseases among bees. 
Total =... 52 |. ae $3 oy adesiaasaee iiss 


Farrer Scholarships. 


The Farrer memorial fund was established by public subscription in 
honour of the late William J. Farrer, whose work in the production of new 
wheats has afforded: great benefit alike to the industry and to the com- 
munity. The money subscribed has been vested in trustees, and the interest 
is used for the Farrer research scholarship, the specific object of which is the 
improvement of wheat cultivation. ‘The scholarship is granted to a 
candidate selected by the trustees from applicants possessing certain qualifi- 
cations. 

The selected scholar presents his results at the close of the year in the 
form of a paper, to be published by the trustees. Atthe end of the year the 
holder of the scholarship may be re-appointed, or a new selection made. 

The Government Farrer scholarship is offered for competition amongst 
studznts wishing to enter the Hawkesbury Agricultural College with a 
special view to the study of wheat-cultivation. 

The Daily Telegraph Farrer scholarship consists of a grant of books, 
apparatus, etc., to the value of £10, given each year by the Daily Telegraph 
Newspaper Co., Ltd., to the best first-year wheat student at the Bathurst 
or Wagga experiment farm. 


State ApvVANCES TO SETTLERS. 


In order to afford better facilities for the financing of the rural industries 
andto assist struggling settlers, the Government, in 1899, inauguratedasystem 
by which advances were made to settlers on the basis of the French Crédit 
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Foncier, at rates of interest and of repayment which were intended to be 
available for the benefit of every settler offering adequate security. The 
Act of 1899 has received several amendments, and in 1906 the powers of 
the Advances to Settlers Board were transferred to the Commissioners of the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, and the maximum and 
minimum amount of advances were fixed at £2,000 and £50 respectively, 
repayable over a period of thirty-one years. 

Up to the 30th June, 1921, the advances which had been made to settlers 
numbered 18,398, and amounted to £6,230,108, equivalent to £339 per loan, 
of which 11,256, representing £3,197,425, had been repaid, leaving 7,242 
advances current at that date, the average balance of the principal being 
£473 per loan, 

The operations of the bank relating to advances to settlers, at intervals 
since 1911, have been as follow :— 


my 
Year ADVANCES MADE. | REPAYMENTS, | ‘BALANCES REPAYABLE. 
ended aa i H 
30th i | 
June. | Number.|Total Amount.| Average. |Number.|Total Amount.| Number. | Total Amount. |Average. 
2 2 £ £ | & | 
i | : i | 
1911] 838 331,693 395 | 743 | 185,420 | 3,754 ! 1,074,359 286 
19131) 1,386 771,272 556 414 116,476 5,094 2,651,132 403 
1915 | 860 | 387,715 | 451 | 436) 171,617 : 5,860 | 2,514,078 | 429 
, i } i 
1919 | 589 260,255 | 442 520} 204,558 ; 6,171 | 2,599,751 | 421 
i ! } \ 
1920 | 1,102 | 642,170 | 583 819 | 338,036 | 6,454 | 2,908,886 | 449 
1921 | 1,365 | 813,525 | 596 B77 | 203,539 | 7,242 | 3,423,871 | 473 
i 


| | 


+ Year ended 31st December. 


In 1914 the Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank were em- 
powered to make advances upon mortgage of irrigation farm leases. The 
advances made numbered 122, representing a total sum of £20,805, but no 
advances have been made by the bank under this authority for several years. 
Settlers on irrigation areas may now obtain advances directly from the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 


Rural Bank. 


Under authority of the Government Savings Bank (Rural Bank) Act, 1920, 
steps were taken early in 1921 to establish a rural bank in New South Wales. 
The new bank was placed under the direction of the Commissioners of the 
Government Savings Bank, and it continued on an extended basis the opera- 
tions of the Advances to Settlers Department, which was discontinued. 

The primary object of the bank is to afford more extensive financial 
assistance to primary producers than is usually obtainable from other 
institutions, and thus to promote rural settlement and development. 

The Commissioners are empowered to make advances upon mortgages of 
iand in fee-simple, and of land held under conditional purchase or lease, 
settlement purchase or lease, and homestead grant orselection. The advances 
are made to repay existing encumbrances, to purchase land, to effect im- 
provements, to utilise resources, or to build homes. By this means material 

" assistance is afforded both to prospective and to established settlers, 
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Funds are obtained from deposits at current account, fixed deposits, and 
théissue of deposit stock, rural bank debentures, and inscribed stock. Interest 
is allowed on fixed deposits at current bank rates, and current accounts are 
subject to trading bank conditions. 

Loans are made only to persous engaged in primary production, or in closely- 
allied pursuits. The loans are of three kinds :—({a) Overdrafts on current 
account; (b) instalment loans, repayable by equal half-yearly instalments 
of interest and principal extending over thirty-one years; and (c) fixed loans 
for limited terms. The security required may be land, either freehold or 
held on any Crown tenure, stock, plant, crops, wool, etc. 

The Commissioners are empowered to make advances to assist the sub- 
division of large estates. Accordingly, loans up to 80 per cent. of the 
market value of farms are made on lands which have a freehold or certificated 
conditional purchase title, and are partially impreved. Individual loans, 
however, are limited to a maximum of £2,000. In order to facilitate negotia- 
tions of sale, the Bank, after inquiry, issues certificates either to vendors or 
purchasers as to the amount it is prepared to advance on any land. 

Some 136 branches of the bank have been opened throughout the State, 
usually in conjunction with a branch of the Savings Bank. The current 
business of the Advance Department was taken over, so that the bank 
commenced operations with outstanding advances amounting to nearly 
£3,250,000, secured by mortgages from 7,000 borrowers. 


Rural Industries Board. 


Jn 1915 various schemes were inaugurated by the Departments of 
Agriculture and Lands to render financial aid in tne form of loans, repayable 
by instalments, to farmers desirous of clearing areas of land for wheat- 
planting, and to assist necessitous farmers. The operations of these schemes 
were of comparatively small scope until 1919, when, owing to the long- 
continued and severe drought, many applications for assistance were received. 
The Government promptly voted £75,000 to meet the situation, and relief 
was distributed in the form of orders for fodder, household supplies, and 
fertilisers, while seed wheat was supplied under a separate scheme. An 
amount of £60,000 was advanced to about 1,000 applicants on the security 
of second and third mortgages and of crop liens. Dairy-farmers ay well as 
wheat-growers venefited under the scheme. 

The drought continuing, a serious situation developed, and £2,000,000 was 
raised locally by loan for relief purposes. On the 1st December, 1919, the 
Rural Industries Board was, created to perform the work of dispensing 
assistance, and it was aided by eighty-five country boards. The purposes 
for which the board was constituted were (a) to take over, consolidate, 
and collect all advances under previous schemes since the year 1915; and 
(6) to extend the scope of relief given to necessitous farmers in order to 
enable them to sow crops during 1920. Relief measures were confined to cases 
where ordinary commercial assistance was not forthcoming, and a tentative 
limit of £500 per individual was fixed. It was found that many settlers 
had been suffering from the effects of drought for several years and were 
already heavily indebted. Usually promissory notes were accepted in these 
cases as the only sceurity. 

The transactions of the board covered a very large portion of the State, 
and were chiefly among small farmers unaccustomed to business or in remote 
districts. Altogether 17,885 applications for relief were dealt with during 
the drought of 1919-20, and loans amounting to approximately £1,600,000 
were made to 11,204 individual farmers. 
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The operations of the Rural Industries Board to 30th April, 1922, involved 
a total outlay of £2,348,737, made up as follows :— 


Head of Expenditure. £ 

Seed Wheat . 540,264 
Fodder .. : 1,284,713 
Household Supplies . 59,623 
Cornsacks ee es i 251,353 
Cash Advances es ea i 184, 1:39 
Fallowing Advances ‘ ike 15,277 
Miscellaneous... 313,368 

Total ... . 2,348,737 


while the advances and repayments as at 30th April, 1922, under alj 


schemes since 1915 were :— 


| 
Advances. i 


Nature of Advance. Repayments. 
be £ 
( Seed Wheat and Fodder 377,407 353,093 
19154 For ne Land 18,986 17,158 
{ Loans .., 14,791 11,623 
3916 Cornsacks ... 1,660 1,387 
1917, Seed Wheat. evs 450 336 
1918-19-20 For Fallowing ... des Ses 30,076 16,066 
( Seed Wheat ... eae a 60,875 50,003 
19194 For Holdings of Hay. — 683 501 
L To Necessitons Farmers... 50,000* ) 
1920 Advances by Rural Industries Board |. 1,181,712 
1921 - > . . 29,949 if 
Total we 2,1384,170* 1,631,879* 
“Approximately, 


Where advances were made to wheat-growers, repayments were deducted 
usually by arrangement from the proceeds of the harvests of 1920-21 and 
1921-22. In about 2,000 cases portions of the debts were allowed to stand 
over until 1922. 

Ixquiry Into THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 


In September, 1920, a Select Committee of the Legislative Council, with 
Sir Joseph Carruthers as Chairman, was appointed to inquire into the 
“‘ Conditions and prospects of the agricultural industry of NewSouth Wales.” 

This inquiry was very exhaustive, voluminous evidence was taken, and a 
comprehensive report was issued in December, 1921. A brief summary of 
the conclusions arrived at by the committee was published in the Year 
Book for 1920. 

WHEAT. 


The mild climate of New South Wales makes it possible to work the soil 
on scientific lines throughout the year, and admits of the utilisation of paddocks 
for pastoral purposes after the crop has been harvested. 

The area suitable for wheat-growing in New South Wales may be defined 
roughly as that part of the State which has sufficient rainfall—about ten 
inches between April and October—to admit of ploughing operations at the 
rght time of the year, to cover the growing period of the wheat plant and to 
fill the grain during the months of September and October; or in the case of 
districts where the rainfall in these months is less, to counteract the deficiency 
by the increased falls in the carlier or later months. 

In his evidence before the Select, Committee of Inquiry into the Agri- 
cultural Industry in 1921, Mr. F. B. Guthrie, chemist, Department of 
Agriculture, stated that in his opinion approximately 26 million acres could 
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be cultivated profitably for wheat in New South Wales. Of this area he 
assumed that one-fifth would be cultivated for wheaten hay, leaving 21 
million acres as the maximum area to be cropped for grain. Assuming that 
the average yield of the ten years, 1912-21, were maintained, this land, 1f 
sown with wheat, would produce an average crop of nearly 250 million 
bushels, with an annual yield ranging, on the experience of the last ten 
years, from 63 million to 375 million bushels. The largest crop yet produced 
has not exceeded 67 million bushels, grown on 4,189,000 acres in 1915-16. 

The coastal region is unsuited to wheat on account of the absence of 
suitable soils and of the prevalence of rust and other diseases occasioned by 
heavy rains. Large areas on the Tablelands are also unfavourable for 
wheat-growing, and the far West has insufficient rainfall to make wheat- 
growing profitable except under extraordinary conditions. Between the 
Tablelands and the Western Division lie considerable tracts of slope and 
plain eminently adapted to the cultivation of wheat. It is in this area, and 
particularly in the southern and central portions, that most of the wheat of 
the State is grown, and it is here that the prospects of a large development 
in the wheat industry in the near future are brightest. 

Formerly, land with an average rainfall of less than 20 inches was excluded. 
from the area considered safe for profitable wheat-growing; and it was 
estimated that with the exception of the coastal and certain other unsuitable 
districts, the area with an average annual rainfall of not less than 20 inches, 
suitable for wheat-growing, covered from 20 to 25 million acres. 

It is estimated that since 1904 the wheat belt has been extended westward. 
and increased by about 13 million acres. Of this increase the greatest - 
extension has taken place in the southern wheat areas, especially in the 
Riverina Division, where the spring rainfall is more suited than on the 
Northern Plain to filling and maturing the grain. 

If wheat could be grown profitably in New South Wales on arcas with 
an annual fall of 16 inches, another 9,000,000 acres would be added to the 
wheat belt. Improved methods of culture have enabled farmers to secure 
profitable returns even in districts of scanty rainfall. Much depends on the 
evolution of improved wheat-plant types and on the improvement of cultural 
methods and farming practice. Investigations are being made into the 
possibilities of dry-farming on the far western lands on the north bank of 
the Murray River. 

On the map atiached to this Year Book are shown the experience lines 
of profitable wheat cultivation, that is, the western boundaries of the area in 
which wheat has been successfully cultivated, as determined in 1904 and 
in 1912, the western boundary of the area over which the average rainfall 
is not less than 10 inches during the wheat-growing period being defined also. 

In determining the present wheat experience line, due consideration was 
given to low yields attributable to bad farming, and other preventable 
causes. The average wheat yiclds for various districts do not always disclose 
accurately the possibilities of the region. Notwithstanding the improvement 
made during recent years in cultural methods generally, the majority of 
farmers do not obtain the maximum results possible under good treatment. 
The conservation of moisture by fallowing and by subsequent cultivation has 
not received sufficient attention, and the use of artificial manures should be 
more general. 

On page 758 appears a table showing the area of the various divisions of 
the State, the average rainfall, the area under wheat, and the number of 
sheep and cattle in each division. Reference should be made to this table iz 
connection with the above matter. 
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The following statement shows the development of wheat-growing as an 
industry in Divisions of the State :— 


Area under Wheat for Grain. Proportion in each 
Division, = gee ras sd 
1905-06, 1915-16. 1920-21. } 1905-06. | 1915-16. 1920-21. 
| acres, acres. Acres, \per cent.! per cent. . ‘per cent. 
Coastal oo... 10,845 5,217 3453 , O68 | O1 |) Of 
Tableland— ———- aE aP _———— en 
Northern aha 14,546 7,642 12,628 OT O2 | Or 
Central ... Bes 113,636 169,546 | 110,930 a9) 40 5 35 
Southern wens 13,538 20,888 11,335 | OF | O05 | O-4 
| a | 
Total ... ae 141,720 | 198,076 134,898 | 7:3 47 | 4:3 
“Western Slopes : | 
North ... we = 217,992 434,088 305,763 W2 5 108 ; 98 
Central .., .. 843,928 693,099 580,028 177 16°6 18-5 
South .. oe 350,780 901,799 | 500,988 | 18° 215 | «16-0 
Total .., stl 912,700 2,028, 986 1,386,779 | 47-0 48-4 | 44°3 
— | : i 
Central Plains .... 249,360 491,563 442,817 | 12-9 9 | 14:2 
Riverina... «| 620,616 1,46 8,728 1,158,811 1 32-0 - 849 5 B71 
‘Western... os 4,206 1,295 | B24 | OD | we Ge 
All Divisions ...! 1,939,447 4,188,865 3,127,377 100°0 1000 100°0 


The season 1920-21 was the most prolific yet experienced by wheat- 
farmers, but the area cultivated was far below that of 1915-16, which was 
the largest on record. The distribution of the area from year to year shows 
that the industry i is more stable in the Southern and Central interior than 
elsewhere in the State. Considered relatively and absolutely, the Riverina 
shows the greatest development, and improvements of less note are to be 
observed in the Central Plains and in the Western Slopes Divisions. These 
three divisions combined embrace 95 per cent. of the total area sown. 


This analysis is made more complete by a consideration of the yield of 
wheat i in these Divisions i in the same seasons. 


Yield of Grain. Average Yield per Acre. 
Division. j ; 
1905-06. | 1915-16. 1920-21, 1905-08. | 1915-16. | 1920-21. 
y hishels: Gashele, bashes | bushels! iniehele bushels 
Coastal .., eet ee 63,638 33,881 55,170 5:9 | 65: 16:0 
Tableland—- = ES a ae ales 
Northern ant ve) 213,706 79,172 240,495 14°7 10°4 19°0 
Central wee ..| 1,159,137 | 3,242,286 | 2,061,888 102, 132); 186 
Southern Se rans 153,789 419,456 212,613 11-4 20°1 18°8 
Total... ay ...| 1,526,632 | 3,740,914 | 2,514,996 103 | 18-9 18°6 
Western Slopes— <a - ue pace Na is 
‘ North... se ..| 2,221,094 | 5,616,454 | 6,799,197 ee i | a 22°2 
Central ... ss ...| 3,087,476 | 11,325,364 | 10,474,032 8| 1 ; 18 
South ... ob oes 4/808, 764 | 16,426,101 | 8,275,029 13° 1 | is 9 16°5 
Total... «| 9,862,334 | 33,367,719 | 25,548,258 | 10°8| 164) 18-4 
_ — - —_—- Ie. ~ 
Central Plains... aa 2,018,194 4,601,866 | 8,190,267 81. 94 18°5 
Riverina ... vas «| 7,243,888 | 25,011,778 | 19,310,564 17) 17d 16-7 
Western... wes eel 22,514 8,752 | 5,745 | 54 6°S 92 
me T - == mr ea baa 
All Divisions ... ...| 20,737,200 | 66,764,910 | 55,625,000 10°7 | 15°9 17°8 
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In 1919-20 practically the whole of the wheat crops of the State failed on 
account of the adverse season, but in 1920-21, although sowing was delayed, 
bountiful rains aided the production of the second largest harvest and the 
highest average yield yet obtained in New South Wales. 


An interesting feature of the particulars of average yields is that usually 
wheat is most prolific in the Southern portions of ‘the State. Tn 1920-21, 
however, the highest average yield of any district, 22-2 bushels, was obtained 
from extensive crops on the North-western slopes, and, contrary to the 
usual experience, the average yields were greatest on the tablelands and in 
the northern part of the State. 


The following statement shows the area under wheat for grain and for hay, 
together with the total production, average yield per acre, and quantity 
exported since 1897-98, when a surplus of wheat for export was first 
produced :— 


} 7 ea aon 
Area under Wheat. Yield. | Average yield per | 322338 
acre, breaks 
Season. sar ae —} Pr pore 
\For Grain. |For Hay. | Fed-off. Total. Grain, Hay. Grain. Hay. és 3 eae 
: Per 
{ 
a thousand | thousand thousand 
{ acres. acres. acres, acres, bushels. | tons. bushels. tons. bushels.f 
1897-98 993,350 | 213,720 * 1,207,070 10,560 | 182 10°6 85 | 582 
1898-99 1,319,503 | 312,451 : ; 1,631,954 9,276 | 177 70 “57 | 437 
1899-00 | 1,426,166 | 414,813 * ' 1,840,979 13,604 341 95 82 865 
1900-01 : 1'530,609 332,143 ba 1,862,752 16,174 348 10% 1°05 4,788 
1901-02 | 1,392,070 j 312,358 * 1,704,928 14,809 | 287 10°6 “92 2,914 
1902-03 1,279,760 | 320,588 | * 1,600,348 j 1,585 76 12 24 154 
1903-04 1,561,111 | 286,702 bat | 1,847, 813 27,334 452 17-5 1°58 9,772 
1904-05 1,775,955 | 284,367 *. | 2,060,322 16,464. 207 9°3 “73 5,661 
1905-06 | 1,939,447 | 313,582 hd | 2,253,029 20,737 306 10°7 07 5,338 
1906-07 | 1,866,253 ; 316,945 16,744 2) 199,942 21,818 403 117 1:27 6,246 
1907-08 {1,390,171 | 365,925 | 129,813 | 1, "385, "909 9,156 | 198 66 “64 962 
1908-09 | 1,394,056 | 490,828 | 104,202 | 1,989,086 | 15,483 | 427 11 “87 4,866- 
1209-10 | 1,990,180 | 380,784 §,825 2 376, 789 28,532 566 14°3 1°49 12,111 
1910-11 | 2,128,826 | 422,972 61,458 2) 613,256 27,914 468 13-1 111 14,428. 
1911-12 | 4,380,710 | 440,243 80,731 2 901,684 25,088 423 10°5 96 10,172 
1912-13 i 2,231,514 | 704,221 31,557 2 967,292 32,487 780 14°6 lil 17,116 
1918-14 3,205,397 | 534,226 23,393 | 3,763,016 38,020 588 11'9 1°10 20,038 
1914-15 2,758,024 | 569,431 | 815,561 | 4, 143, 016 12,881 355 47 62 785 
1915-16 4,188,865 | 879,678 53,702 | 5,122,245 66,765 | 1,212 159 1°38 23,614 
1916-17 3,806,604 | 633,605 58,101 | 4,498,310 36,598 814 96 1°28 21,262 
1917-18 3, 329, 371 435,180 63,885 | 2,828,436 37,712 485 11°3 111 12,650 
1918-19 2,409, 669 | 613,544 | 204,161 | 3 "927,374 18,325 517 76 “84 19,694 
1919-20 1, 474, 174 | 716,770 -| 877,596 | 3,068,540 4,388 355 3°9 “49 427 
1920-21 8,127,377 | 620,555 15,420 | 3,663,352 55,625 822 17*g 1°58 41,746 
1921-22 3,202,610 | 468,930 { 17,576 | 3,689,110 42,650 | 580 13°g 1°24 * 
* Information not available. + Flour has been expressed as wheat at 1 ton of flour per 


50 bushels of wheat. 


From this record of twenty-four years’ experience it will be observed that 
a poor wheat yield was obtained at intervals of more or less regular 
recurrence, viz., in the years 1898-9, 1902-3, 1907-8, 1914-15, 1918-19 
and 1919-20, and that unfavourable seasons were particularly prevalent 
in the past seven years. But the remarkable recuperative powers of the 
State were demonstrated in the season 1920-21. 


The area under wheat increased from 1} million acres in 1897-8 to 2} 
millions in 1905-06. In the following seasons a decline was apparent, buta 
inarked improvement took place in 1909-10, and thereafter the area increased. 
rapidly, especially in the period 1912-15, when the maximum of over 5 million 
acres was reached. The decreases in the later seasons have been due mainly 
to a shortage of labour, unfavourable ploughing seasons, and difficulties in 
regard to the disposal of the harvest: moreover, the high prices obtainable 
for sheep and wool until the end of 1920 caused many farmers to substitute 


gheep-raising for wheat-growing. 
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Although the expcrtable surplus has varied tr m year to year, it is apparent 
that, since 1910, the State’s export trade in wheat has been of important 
dimensions. 


Average Yield. 


The average yield of wheat.in New South Wales is subject to marked 
fluctuations by reason of the widely divergent nature of the seasons. The 
highest yields have been recorded after the worst droughts, and, besides 
giving dramatic proof of the advantages of fallowing, have gone far to make 
immediate compensation for the losses sustained. The lowest yield on 
record was that of the 1902 season, being only 1:2 bushels per acre, while 
the highest—17-8 bushels per acre—was harvested in 1920-21 after the severe 
drought of 1918-20. During the past ten years the general average yield 
has been 11-62 bushels per acre. This yield is considerably below that 
which was obtained prior to the expansion of the wheat industry, but in 
those early years only some of the best wheat lands were tilled. However, a 
noticeable improvement has been apparent in the last ten years, although 
the general average for that period has been kept low by the occurrence of 
no less than four adverse seasons. In decennial periods the averages have 
been :— 


Period, aah || Period. | eae 
bushels, | bushels. 
3872-1881 14:71 | 1902-1911 i 11°04 
1882-1891 13°30 | 19]2-1921 11°62 
1892-1901 10°02 


This yicld does not compare favourably with the yields usually obtained 
abroad, even in the large wheat-producing countries, while smaller producing 
countries, particularly those situated in the colder climates, show far greater 
average yields :— 


| Average Average 
Country. Period. Yield Country, Period. Yield 
per acre, i per acre, 
‘ bushels. bushels, 
United Kingdon —...| 1914-1920 | 31°6 || New South Wales | 1912-1921 | 116 
! rs 
New Zealand... .... 1914-1920 ,  26°1 Australia ... ...| 1912-1920 11-2 
Canada ae .-.| 1914-1920 | 15°4 Russia (proper) .. ; 1909-1918 103 
United States —.. | 1914-1920 | 146 || Argentina... —...| 1914-1920 | 9-7 


It is believed that, when more scientific methods of cultivation are widely 
adopted in NewSouth Wales, and land is properly fallowed, tilled,and manured, 
the yield per acre will be increased considerably; and a further favouring 
factor exists in the great possibilities that attach to the improvement of 
wheat types by plant-breeding. However, it is anticipated that the warm 
climate and the prevalence of hot winds during the ripening period will 
always militate against a high average yield being obtained in New South 
Wales, such as is obtained in more humid countries. 
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Size of the Wheat Farms. 


The expansion of the wheat industry has been brought about more by 
reason of the fact that growers have cultivated larger areas than by any 
marked increase in the number of growers, although in bad seasons, such as 
1918-19-20, it was evident that many former growers did not plant crops. 
If it be considered that, in normal seasons, a farm of less than 250 acres 
devoted exclusively to wheat will not provide subsistence for a farmer and 
his family, it is apparent, in view of the low average area, that wheat-growing 
in many cases must be conducted in conjunction with other pursuits, and 
that in adverse seasons many farmers derive a living from sources other than 
agriculture. 

The following table illustrates the recent development of wheat-growing 
in respect of number and average size of areas sown :— 


Yer, wnt Wet as Total Agsangrn | Holding devoted 

No. acres, acres. 
1900-01 20,149 1,862,752 92 
1905-06 | 19,049 2, 258,029 118 
1915-16 | 22,453 5, 122,245 294 
1918-19 =) ~——-17,281 | 3,227,374 187 
1919-20 16,266 3,068,540 188 
1920-21 | 17,790 3,663,352 206 
1921-22 | «18,625 | 3,689,110 | 198 


i i 
i ' i 


The following table provides a summary of the areas of holdings on whick 
wheat was grown for grain in the season 1920-21, arranged in groups according 
to the area cropped for grain :— 


Wheat-grain, 
Nor Grains Holdings. ao, 
Area cropped. | Production. Average per acre, 
acres, No. acres. bushels. bushels, 
1-49 3,871 80,398 1,381,116 | 7-2 
50-299 8,480 1,285,186 23,270,817 | 18h 
300-999 | 3.098 1,407,709 24,936,471 | 7 
1,000-1,999 | 171 218,046 | 3,818,931 | 17-5 
2,000-10, 484 38 136,038 | 2,218,023 163 
—-| Seon 
Total ... Pe 15,658 3,127,377 55,625,358 | 17°8 
{ 


In this table wheat-farms are divided somewhat arbitrarily into five classes 
graded according to the area cultivated. Those where less than 50 acres 
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are cultivated may be considered to be held by growers earning their 
livelihood principally in other directions; these number 3,871, or 24-7 per 
cent. of the total; where the areas cultivated range from 50 acres to 299 
acres growers may be considered to draw their sustenance from wheat- 
growing in a degree ranging from partial to complete dependence; these 
number 8,480, or 54-2 per cent. of the total; where the area cultivated 
exceeds 500 acres, it may be considered generally that hired labour is 
employed in connection with the whole of the operations, or that more 
than one grower is involved. 


In all, areas of less than 30 acres in extent were sown with wheat for grain 
on 2,705 farms. The total number of areas under 100 acres in extent, sown 
with wheat for grain was 6,057; from 100 to 199 acres, 3,771; from 200 to 
299 acres, 2,523; from 300 to 399 acres, 1,379; and from 400 to 499 acres, 
755; the number in successive groups of 100 diminished rapidly thereafter. 
Of the 38 wheat crops exceeding 2,000 acres, 22 were less than 3,000 acres in 
extent. The largest area harvested for grain was 10,484 acres. 


Turning to the question of productivity, it will be observed that the 
average yield showed a definite relationship to the amount of land cultivated. 
The most productive areas were those from 50 to 399 acres in extent, where 
it may be assumed that crops received a full measure of the personal attention 
of growers, and the yield was much greater than in the smaller areas where 
wheat-growing received divided attention, or in larger areas, where the 
same measure of personal attention was probably not given by the grower. 
This conclusion, however, requires modification, because larger proportions 
of the smaller areas were cropped for hay and green fodder, and these usually 
embraced the inferior portions of the crop. Again, in some cases, the 
average yield was not inversely related to the area sown. The highest 
average yield in any group was 20:8 bushels per acre from two crops of 
between 6,000 and 7,060 acres in area, the next highest being 19-2 bushels 
per acre from 22 crops between 2,000 and 3,000 acres in extent. 


In 1920-21 2,132 farmers sowed wheat for hay or green fodder only, and 
2,705 others cultivated less than 30 acres for grain. The number of 
farmers who cultivated wheat for grain on a commercial scale was, therefore, 
less than 13,000. 


Consumption of Wheat in N.S.W. 


Since the abolition of the system of interstate book-keeping by the Common- 
wealth Department of Customs in 1910, it has been difficult to obtain 
information as to the extent of wheat movements interstate, and thus it has 
not been possible to estimate satisfactorily the consumption and export of 
wheat as regards New South Wales. Absolute accuracy, therefore, is not 
claimed for the analysis of the experience since 1910 in the following 
table, but it is considered to be fairly reliable. Allowances for the carry-over 
between periods have not been made, but it is likely that these are 
considerable only after large crops. A close approximation to the net average 
annual consumption may be made by choosing a lengthy period beginning 
and terminating in years when the carry-over was nil or negligible. Such 
periods are adopted in the table shown below. For 1921, particulars of 
stocks and of inter-state movements of wheat were collected specially. 


As harvesting operations do not begin until November, and new wheat is 
not generally marketed until the end of the year, the consumption and export 
years have been madeto coincide with the calendar years. The statement 
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shows the yield, net exports, and apparent consumption per head in periods 
since 1892, flour being included at its equivalent in wheat. 


| | Apparent Consumption per annum. 
| 
| Average | Av t ‘ r +. 
Period. | eae pana Including Seed Wheat. oes at 
| Crop. Export, cee ee ee 
. Total, Per head. Total, Per head, 
ie : ; 
thousand ‘ thousand | thousand thousand 
: bushels, | bushels, | bushels. ; bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
1892-1896 i 5,904 | (-)2,310 | 8,214 6°6 7,231 59 
1897-1903 | 10,694 | = 79k | = (9,903 |) 73 8,237 6-1 
| i d 
1901-1908 | 19,102 | 7,505 | 1,597 | 78 | 9,514 | 6-4 
f J 
1909-1915 | 25.765 | 11, 958+ 13,807 ! 79 | 10,395 59 
1916-1920 | 31,523 * 14,179t | 17,344 88 | 13,688 69 
1921 55,625 42,777 14,393} 68 10,704 5°] 
ie —— ee 
* Excludes ‘‘ stock adjustments ” of wheat pools; average, 503,000 bushels per year. t ‘Partly estimated, 
t Allowing for stocks carried over, (—) Average net import. 


The quantity of wheat used annually as flour for human consumption has. 
varied from 5 to 5} bushels of wheat per head in the past five years. As — 
the area under wheat grew steadily until 1915, a proportionate increase in - 
the amount of grain required for seed purposes has largely increased the 
total requirements per head of population. The amount used for poultry 
and stock purposes is apparently very variable, being affected by seasonal - 
conditions and by the conditions which govern export. It is probable that. 
the quantity consumed in the period 1916-1920 was somewhat above normal 
requirements. Not only were large quantities used for sheep fodder in the 
unusually severe drought of 1919-20, but great difficulty was experienced in 
disposing of wheat abroad, so that large quantities remained in the country for 
lengthy periods. 

Including seed wheat, the requirements for the period 1916-20 probably 
did not exceed 8 bushels per head of population, on which basis, since 
prices were generally low and supplies usually abundant, the maximum 
requirements for local consumption may be estimated at between sixteen 
and seventeen million bushels annually. 

However, the effective demand for wheat for local consumption is very 
elastic. In special circumstances, such as those of the year 1921, when 
prices rose to phenomenal heights—wheat for local consumption being at 9s. 
per bushel for nearly the whole year—consumption decreased markedly,. 
being estimated at 14,400,000 bushels, or 6-8 bushels per head of population. 
The quantity of wheat exported oversea was nearly twice as great as in any 
previous year. Economy among consumers had its counterpart among 
producers, who were stimulated by high prices to realise on every available 
bushel. From the records of the Wheat Office it is ascertained that growers 
retained for their own use in 1921 only as much wheat as in 1920, when, as 
the yield was very low and the price very high, it may be assumed that all 
available wheat was marketed. 

Ths extent to which economy in using wheat was practised i in recent: years 
in New South Wales may be shown by two tables. 
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The operations of compulsory wheat-pools in connection with successive 
harvests since 1916 reveal the amount of wheat retained by growers. This 
is estimated as follows :-— , 


Amount Retained by Growers. Average Price 
Amount = at country 
Season. Total Yield. Pooled. Seed Wheat* ee | Bigioee ice 
Total. | required for 
next Crop. Purposes, Pooled, 


thousand | thousand | thousand | thousand | thousand 


{ 

| bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. | s. d. 
1916-17 | 36,598 32,042 4,556 3,828 728 30) 
1917-18 37,712 33,714 3,998 3,227 771 310 
1919-20 | 4,388 461 3,927 | 3,663 264 7 6 
1920-21 | 75 


55,625 51,689 3,936 | 3,689 247 


* At 1 bushel per acre. 


The economy practised by growers in 1921 apparently reduced local con- 
sumption in that year to at least half a million bushels below its normal 
amount. The quantity of seed-wheat required cannot be stated accurately, 
the average quantity required per acre varying from three-quarters to one 
bushel; but in some cases, where early sowings are not satisfactory, a 
second sowing is made. 

The economy in human consumption of wheat as flour in New South 
Wales in the last three years has proceeded in two ways,—(a) in the actual 
quantity of flour consumed; () in the amount of flour manufactured from a 
pane of wheat. These developments are apparent from the following 
table -— 


; ; 
Weight of Bushel Average Amount Amount of Flour Aniount of Wheat consuin ed as 
of Wheat of Flour consunied per wlouts 
Year. of fair average ; anne uted : head of ==5 foe oi 
uality. Pom each ousne\ opulation, Per head of 
qaniny: of wheat milled. | POP | popalation, Total. 
it eee 7 ; ; | thousand _ 
Tb. ' Ib. Tb. | bushels. | bushels. 
1918-19 62-5 40-4 | 230 57 ; 11,400 
1919-20 61:0 41-2 223 | 5-4 11,167 
4920-21 595 | 42°3 211 | 50 i 10,538 
i i | 


In considering the relationship between the first two columns, it should be 
recollected that the average weight per bushel of wheat, shown in the first 
column, relates to the wheat grown in the season, such wheat not being 
available for milling until December; the returns of wheat-milling operations 
relate to the period July to June, and to a large extent therefore include 
particulars of wheat grown in the preceding season. Very little wheat 
grown in 1919-20 was available for milling. To some extent the wheat 
used for milling is selected. 

It is apparent that the average amount of flour derived from the wheat 
milled has increased considerably, and that, at the same time, the consump- 
tion of wheat as flour has diminished very much. Despite a large increase 
in the population, the economy in the use of wheat so effected was very 
eousiderable. 

World’s Production of Wheat. 


Complete and uniform statistics of the whole of the wheat crops of the 
world are not available, and have been very defective in many countries 
since 1916. But for previous years returns were obtainable from nearly 
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every country where wheat was grown extensively, and, from these, reliable 
estimates of the fluctuations of the world’s wheat production have been 
made. In the past thirty years a continuous increase has been apparent, 
despite the fact that very considerable fluctuations have been shown from 


season to season. The annual averages, so far as reported, from 1891 to 
1915 are shown below :— 
Annual average Wheat 


Period. Yield of World. 
Bushels. 

1891-1900... aoe see oes ...  2,581,270,000 

1901-1910, a 8, 553,353,000 

1911-1915... ae ae as ... 8,836, 957,000 


The returns from which these totals are compiled do not include all wheat- 
producing countries. Itis estimated by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture that the average annual yield of wheat throughout the world was 
approximately 4,417,000,000 bushels during the five seasons, 1915-1919. 


An indication of the condition of the world’s post-war production of wheat 


is made in the following table of production in pre-war years compared 
with 1920. 


* Annual Production | #Annual Production 
of Wheat in : H of Wheat in 
Country. __ Thousand Bushels. Country. Thousand Bushels. 
Average , Average 
1909-13, | 190 | 1909-13. | 1920. 
i 
Europe— | | America— 
Russia proper (b) .. --| 522,794 (a) | United States... : --| 686,691 | 787,128 
France (b).. i «.| 817,254 230,404 {! Canada.. ae a8 --| 197,119 | 263,189 
Italy .. & 3 --| 483,260 141,387 || Argentine .. od | 157,347 214,140 
Hungary proper (b) +-| 156,523 | (7) 29,139 |) Minor Countrics (3) .. 3 37,625 42,212 
Germany (b) .. ie «-| 152,119 | (A) 78,924 | —— ee 
Spain .. as --| 180,446 | 138,606 || Total, America .-| 1,078,782 | 1,306,669 
Roumania(b) as «+ 86,679 | (e) 41,815 |; a — 
United Kingdom .. --) 61,481 56,898 || Australasia— | 
Austria (db) .. ae «| 61,075 | (ce) 5,114 Victoria tee ae a 27,656 39,469 
Bulgaria (}) .. ae ahs 43,725 | (g) 41,189 | New South Wales .. af 28,717 55,825 
Poland (hb) .. es eal 23,343 | (7) 25,610 || South Australia ba aig 22,843 34,259 
Servia (6)... de os 14,775 (da) (f) 4,126 Western Australia .. a 5,671 12,248 
Belgium... he .-) 14,583 | 7,948 || Queensland .. Fx ah 1,250 3,707 
Minor Countries .. ++) 38,001 132,089 | Tasmania ae og fe 806 566 
Total, Europe... 1,806,058 ah ite | Total, Australia .. 84,943 145,874 
Asia-~ _ —|— I — — 
India .. =... s,s} 880,786! 876,884 || New Zealand... .. —..| 7,885 6,872 
Minor Countaies (5) «+! 167,743 | (a) 8 —_—_—_—_—_—-— 
i} ——___—__! i Total, Australasia ..| 92,828 152,746 
Total, Asia «.| 518,479 | jl =| 
Africa— — Grand Total .. « -| 8,573,961 aise 
Egypt.. ais * ++! 34,000 | 27,246 | 
Algeria Re oe a 33,071 | 13,902 |! 
Tunis .. ee ie or 6,063 | 4,766 | { 
Union of South Africa .. 4,620 6,630 | \ 
Total, Africa ss| 77,754 | 52,544 |) 
i N 1 


(ce) Not available. (b) Old boundaries. {c) 1919. (d) 1918. (7) Includes Bessarabia. 
(Ff) Unofficial estimate. (g) New boundaries. th) Excludes Alsace Lorraine. 
* Information from the Year Book of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1920. 


It was estimated that the yield in 1920, in thirty-one of the largest pro- 
ducing countries of the world, was approximately 7 per cent. greater than 
in 1919, and in 1921, in twenty-nine principal producing countries, the yield 
was approximately 3 per cent. greater than in 1920. The exportable surplus 
remaining in exporting countries on lst January, 1922, was estimated to be 
approximately 431,900,000 bushels, of which 95,600,000 bushels were 
estimated to be in Australia. This estimate was based on preliminary data, 
and was in excess of the truth by about four million bushels as regards 
Australia. The exportable surplus of New South Wales was probably 27 
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million bushels on Ist January. 1922. So far as could be foreseen in March, 
1922, the supply of wheat was in excess of the world’s probable effective 
demand. 

The following table, prepared by the International Institute of Agriculture, 
except as regards Australia, shows the position of the principal wheat- 
supplying countries of the world on Ist January, 1922, and is especially 
instructive cf the relationship of local to world supplies :-— 


| 
| Quantity avail: mantitt mtie 
Countries Yield in growing i ale for export 46 payee 
2 . c > hy 
season 1921. |! oaianing of lst January, 1922, 
t i 
imillion bushels| million bushels million bushels 
Canada j ne wee 55% ve 30071 217 °2 | 113-8 
United States 794'8 2713 83-6 
Algeria hi des ae ie eee 27:3 95 5:2 
Tunis er ‘ies — wes See 15 32 1:7 
Argentina ... shes ar eh si 154°5 J24°5 ' 124°5 
Australia... ees wee sa in 132°3 95° 95°6 
Other Countries... Lee bcs ea vie <a iis. obs 75 
Total, exporting countriest ... 1,420°5 721°3 431°9 
New South Wales ie ade 42°7 | 270 i 27°0 


| 
| 


+ Excluding India, where a surplus was not produced, 1921. 


The seasons of the various countries begin as follow :—Canada, Ist Sep- 
tember; United States, Algeria and Tunis, lst July; Argentina and Australia, 
1st January. 

In 1921 Australia produced one-eleventh, and New South Wales one 
thirty-third part, of the wheat grown in the principal supplying countries of 
the world; the exportable surplus of Australia was considerably more than 
one- eighth, and of New South Wales rather more than one twenty- seventh, 
part of the exportable surplus of these countries. On Ist January, 1922, 
nearly one-quarter of the world’s surplus stocks of wheat were in Australia, 
rather less than one-sixteenth being in New South Wales, 


Cost of Growing Wheat. 


Various attempts have been made to secure the data necessary to form 
an accurate estimate of the cost of production of wheat in New South 
Wales; but as, either for grain or for hay, this depends largely upon the 
methods of culture, the area cultivated, the distance from the railway, and 
the soil conditions, the experiences of individual farmers have caused a wide 
diversity of opinion. 

The factor which is probably the main cause of these differences is the 
efficiency of the producers. Wheat being the product of a large number 
of farmers working independently, it is natural that there should be greater 
variation in regard to efficiency than in other industries, where the producers 
are assembled under the supervision of experts and where there are greater 
facilities for improving methods of production and for utilising labour and 
materials on the most economical basis. 

The following estimates have been provided by Mr. A. H. E. McDonald, 
Chief Inspector of Agriculture, to indicate the average cost of producing 
wheat on unfallowed and on fallowed land. For the purposes of the estimates 
the area cropped annually is taken at 250 acres, viz., 230 acreg for grain, 
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and. 20 acres for hay for horse feed; to crop this area in alternate seasons 
under the system of fallowing, the total area of the farm would be at least 
500 acres. ‘The value of the land is assumed to be £6 per acre, and the value 
of the plant £680; as the farmer is engaged throughout the year in cultivating 
and. other operations in connection with wheat-growing, an amount of £260 
per annum is added to cover the value of the farmer’s labour. Experiments 
made by the Department of Agriculture indicate that an average yield of 20 
bushels per acre may be obtained from fallowed land, and the cost of pro- 
duction under the fallowing system is calculated on this basis, while 12 
bushels per acre is taken as the yield from unfallowed land; in each case one 
bushel per acre is deducted for seed wheat, and special allowance is made for 
seed wheat as an item of cost, since expenses incurred in its production are 
included under the various headings. 


In the case of fallowed land one crop is grown in two years. Where fallow- 
ing is practised, interest for two years is “therefore allowed, but the stubble 
and herbage on the land are available for at least six months, and where 
sheep are kept, as is usually the case, this feed has some value. It is difficult 
to assess, but is probably worth at least three shillings per sere. .Credit at 
this rate might reasonably be given to fallowed land on this account. When 
the land is not fallowed, the stubble is usually burnt and ploughing commenced 
in February or March. 


The expenditure i in the purchase of bags is a heavy item in the wheat- 
grower’s account. Silos for bulk handling : are now in working order in some 
of the important wheat-growing centres, and it is possible for farmers in these 
districts to reduce considerably the number of bags used by them. The 
silos have not, however, been in use long enough to. enable a determination 
to be made of the actual saving which will accrue through bulk-handling. 


The costs of production under conditions existing in New South Wales in 
June, 1922, were estimated as follows :—~ 


: | 
Item. Unfallowed Land. Fallowed Land. 
I 
SE Sa 
‘Per acre. Total. |Per acre. Total. 
Hypothetical net yield ... aes ons bushels) 11 2,530 19 4,370 
Costs— £ | £ 
Land—Interest, 250 acres, at £6 per acre, a | 
per cent. per annun ... 90 180 
Plant—Interest and Depreciation, value £680.. 99 90 
Allowance for Repairs... a me 20 20 
Wages—Extra help bes a 45 45 
Fertiliser- —Superphosphate, 64 tons... ey 44 ; 44 
Bags—At 10s. per doz... : oa 35 | 60 
Cartage of Wheat to Rail at 9d. per bag an 32 55 
Total cost, exclusive of allowance for farmev’s: 
labour Sis Sei aes See 4 £ 356 i 494 
£8. d. £s.d 
Cost per acre cropped for grain ,, » 111 0 | 2 3 0 
x» bushel on rail oe 3 0 210 | 02 3 
Total cost, including allowance of £260 for farmer’s| i 
labour “ De re se See £ 616 754 
£s.d £ad 
Cost per acre cropped 3 5 213 7 3.5 «6 
+ bushel, on rail ss a 0 411 03:5 
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The yield of wheat per acre varies very considerably. not only between 
seasons, but during any particular season, the vagaries of the weather, 
diversity of agricultural skill and practice, the different nature of soils, and 
other factors, exert an important influence on the yields obtained from the 
widely-scattered wheat farms of the State. The average yield employed in 
these calculations cannot be said to typify any particular locality; therefore, 
the estimated cost of production per bushel indicates a general average only 
when the yields are as shown. For ordinary purposes the average cost per 
acre may be considered as a more general criterion, and this is of service only 
when due allowance is made for the quantity of bags required for the par- 
ticular vield, and the cost of cartage. 

It is evident that wheat can be produced far more cheaply on fallowed 
than on unfallowed land, and that the farmer adopting the method of 
fallowing is able, by reason of the superior vield he obtains, to make a 
success where others on unfallowed land will fail. 

The conclusion formed by the Select Committee on the Agricultural 
Industry in 1921 was that proper harvesting and cultivation of wheat cannot 
be carried out under existing conditions at a lower cost than £3 5s. per acre 
(excluding insurance), and that it will require an average of 14 bushels to 
the acre, with a minimum price of 4s. 8d. per bushel at the nearest railway 
siding, to recoup this cost to farmers within 10 miles, and “ that profit 
over and above a labourer’s wage” accrucs to the wheat-grower only when 
the price realised exceeds this amount. 

A very interesting comparison may be made between the above estimate 
of the cost of producing wheat and the estimated actual return to farmers 
per acre in the six seasons to 1920-21. 

The estimate of cost in each case is similar to that for unfallowed land 
above, but the average yield in each season is that for the whole State. A 
special allowance is, “however, made for the cost of seed wheat, and it is 
assumed that the whole yield is sold. In this way it is hoped to show the 
financial results of the operations of an average wheat-grower cropping 
annually for grain an area of 230 acres and 20 acres for hay for horse-feed. 
The costs are those for cultivating unfallowed land since that is the more 
general mode of cultivation | in 1 the Btate. 


| 1 
ltem. | 1915-16, | 1916-17, | 1917-18, | 1918-19. | 1919-20, | 1920-21. 
{ ieee Ws 5 Tt 
! ! | | 
Average yield per acre Ra we bushels} 15°9 96 | 113 74 30 17°8 
s | is | = ey 
Costs— : £ | £ £ ' £ i z 
Land—Interest .. . wt 90 99 | 90 90 «=| «90 ~«|) «90 
Plant—Interest and Depreciation ia ee | 90 90 | 90 $6 | 90 : 90 
Repairs . : ee ; | HG | 35 20 | 20 
Wayes—Extra help | sae ef, $82 32 40 40 | 40 | 45 
Fertiliser, 64 tons . a a .| 37 | 387 49 39 42 | 4d 
Bags oe on a oe : 48 1 Q76 3 21°5 10 ; 78 
Cartage to rail ay i) 16°5 20 12°25 | 6 5 ABH 
Seed Wheat—50 lb. per ‘acre |. , 625 625 | 625 625 62°5 62°5 
Soapecreeaaeed ape meeeoeeean HPO —- 
Total cost of cropping 230 acres for grain £|  403°5 370°5 3895 370°25 360°5 4760 
‘es G@l€ndji£ada/¢s.da/£ana/£564 
Cost of crop per acre. . 115 1/112 %/11810/119 2)/111 4;2 1°55 
*Value at rail of crop per acre 3 7 9/1 910)2 3 8)/113 7,1 24:612 5 
; Sep oled seo an 
Apparent Net Return to Farmer, in- ( peracre: 112.8 ee oe 7 10.28 : 5 yo: sl me S 
cluding Payment for his labour \ 939 goresi 2876 (—) £98 | £113 £16 (—) £108 21,086 


* Estimated from payments of wheat pool. +Abnormal costs occasioned by drought are excluded in 
these years, (—) Loss. 
Nove.—-The average annual return, five seasons (1915-16 to 1919-20)... £75. 
. i six ,, (1915-16 to 1920-21)... £236, 
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Although this statement is expressed in terms of money, it does not 
purport to furnish any guide to the amount of profit of individual farmers. 
It is hypothetical, and shows, in a general way, the combined effects of 
prices and seasons on the cperations of wheat-farmers in recent years, 
and demonstrates the causes of the decline in the industry since the record 
season 1915-16. Thus, while the returns of the season 1915-16 were high 
and those of 1920-21 remarkably high, the four intervening seasons were 
disastrous, failing in every case to repay the cost of production and to 
remunerate the farmer for his labour. That the decline was not greater in 
view of these poor returns is partly explained by the facts that the returns 
from wheaten-hay have been considerable, and, in practice, this crop was 
grown to a limited extent along with wheat for grain. Many wheat farmers 
also raise sheep for market, and excellent prices ruled up to the last quarter 
of 1920. But the serious effect on those engaged in the industry is clear 
from the fact that 10,000 farmers, mostly wheat-growers, in straitened cir- 
cumstances, sought Government assistance in 1920 (see page 725). Wheat 
was grown on 22,453 holdings in 1915-16; 16,266 in 1919-20; 17,790 in 
1920-21, and 18,625 in 1921-22. 


Grading, Handling, and Marketing Wheat. 


The maintenance and further development of the wheat industry in New 
South Wales is dependent largely on world demand, and on the efficiency of. 
the facilities for gaining access to over sea markets on such conditions that 
it will pay farmers to grow wheat in preference to other products. The price 
of wheat for export is determined by world’s parity, and it fluctuates with 
the world demand, which inevitably governs production. The market for 
the exportable surplus of local wheat is found chiefly in Queensland and in the 
countries and islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, although a considerable 
proportion is sent to Egypt and to Europe—principally England. The 
further extension of the market for local wheat in Europe is in some measure 
opposed by the competition of great wheat-producing countries nearer the 
market—the United States, Canada, and the Argentine—and the advantages 
they derive from shorter distances and lower freights. However, scope for a 
considerable expansion in the wheat trade with eastern countries still exists, 
and local growers will benefit in the course of years as the world demand 
increases. 


Australian wheat for export is marketed on the basis of a single standard 
known as f.a.q., or fair average quality. In New South Wales the standard 
is fixed annually by a committee of members of the Sydney Chamber of 
Commerce and of two Government representatives. Samples obtained from 
each of the wheat districts are weighed on McQuirk’s patent scale, and an 
average struck, which is used as a standard in all wheat export transactions. 


The following comparison shows the standard in New South Wales for 
each of the past ten seasons, and the date on which it was fixed in each year :-— 


Year. Date Fixed. ant I Year. Date Fixed. | sie 
| Ib. | Ib. 
1912-13 31st Jan., 1913 624 i 1917-18 26th Feb., 1918 584 
1913-14 19th ,, 1914 64 1918-19 30th Jan., 1919 624 
1914-15 15th Feb., 1915 ; 604 1919-20 6th Feb., 1920*| 61 
1915-16 2ist ,, 1916; 61 | 1920-21 10th Mar., 1921 594 
1916-17 12th Mar., 1917 | 562 1921-22 7th Feb , 1922 61 


68131—3 
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Under the present system the wheat is bagged on the farm and brought. 
to the nearest railway station, whence that intended for export is carried 
in bags by rail to Sydney for shipment. At some of the stations the Rail- 
way Department has erected sheds, and a small charge is made for storage, 
but portions of large harvests have at times to be stored with scant shelter. 
At Darling Harbour, Sydney, where all the grain ships, except bulk carriers, 
are loaded, sheds and bag elevators have been provided. 

The dislocation of shipping arrangements consequent on war conditions. 
and the unprecedented harvest of 1915-16 resulted in the accumulation of 
quantities of wheat in this State far greater than those normally held. Owing 
to the disadvantages of long storage in bags, heavy losses of grain were caused. 
by wet weather and plagues of mice and weevil. A Royal Commission of 
Inquiry was appointed by the Federal Government, and its report was 
presented in July, 1917. The erection of permanent storage facilities was 
recommended and the recommendation was carried into effect. The Wheat 
Storage Act of 1917 gave the Federal Gavernment power to finance the 
States in the construction of wheat elevators. New South Waies took 
prompt advantage of the Act, and tenders were called for the necessary 
work before the close of the year. 

The complete scheme provides for the erection of elevators at seventy-four 
country centres, with a total storage capacity of 15,400,000 bushels and of a 
terminal elevator in Sydney with a total storage capacity of 6,509,600 bushels. 

Elevators at twenty-eight country centres were put into operation during. 
the 1920-21 season, and were again used in 1921-22. They comprised 109 
storage bins capable of holding 5,450,000 bushels of grain. About 2,000,000 
bushels were handled by this method in 1920-21, and 4,335,155 bushels in 
1921-22, but bulk handling is still in its initial stages. The work of erecting 
the terminal elevator has been completed, and the storage space provided 
there is utilised for the storage and shipping of wheat in bulk. 

It is anticipated that 59 plants, with a storage capacity of 13,000,000 
bushels at one filling will be in readiness for the 1922-23 harvest. The 
estimated cost of the works to 30th June, 1921, was £2,026,000. 

For conveyance from country stations to the terminal, the Railway Com- 
missioners converted a large number of 15-ton § trucks, and made them 
suitable for the carriage of grain in bulk. It has been decided to adopt as. 
the standard design for handling bulk grain a 20-ton truck with a hoppered 
bottom, so that it will be self-discharging; a number of these are under 
construction. 

The question of bulk handling of wheat in New South Wales with special 
reference to the transition from bag handling, was the subject of careful 
inquiry by & Select Committee of the Legislative Council in November, 1920, 
and a report has been issued. An analysis of the findings of this committee 
appears in the Year Book for 1920. 


Wheat Freights. 


In the conditions governing the marketing of local wheat abroad, the 
ayailableness and cost of freight are very important factors. Owing to the 
greater distances from local than from American ports to European markets, 
freight rates are much heavier on Australian than on American cargoes, though 
both must be sold at world’s parity, or at approximately the same price, 
yielding ¢ smaller net return to local growers. During the war period this 
disparity was particularly marked owing to the very great increases in shipping 
costs, and the exportable surplus of wheat from New South Wales was sold 
principally to countries bordering the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
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A comparative statement is given below of the freights ruling for bagged- 
wheat cargoes carried by steam vessels from Sydney to London in pre-war 
and recent years :— 


= 
Freight. Freight. 

Year ended es 7 td suded he. : ted . 
June. ty 30th June. \ ee 
sor Per ton. Bee bushel Per ton. eo uate 

j ; i > - 
s. d. s. d. d. d. s. d. s. dad. jd. d. 
1912 ..{ 176 to 300] 6% to 11 1918... 70 0 to 130 0 | 244 to 474 
1913 ..| 100 to 350) 34 to 13} || 1919...) 105 0 to 160 0 | 38} to 58% 
1914 ...| 250 to 376] 9 to 132 | 1920 ...1 114 0 to 143.0 | 414 to 52 
; 1921 veel 46 8 to 120 0 | 162 to 43} 
at | 


The following comparative rates of freight ruling on 24th February, 1922, 
were extracted from the reports of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
A comparison of the rates of freight per bushel is added in order to show the 
disabilities urder which Australian growers labour in comparison with 
growers in other countries, on account of their distance from world markets :— 


Freight to United Kingdom, 
Exporting Country. — 

Original Rates, jue taal: 

s. d. 

Canada... asi ae ..| 58, Od. per 480 Ib. O 7% 
United States (northern range)..| 5s. Od. per 480 1b. 0 7% 

Argentina (down river) ... ...| 31s. 3d. per 2,240 1b. 0 10 
British India (Karachi) ... ...| 28s. 6d. per 2,240 lb. 0 7 
Australia ,.. tee nee ...| 52s, 6d. per 2,240 Ib. 1 4 

i 


Wheat Pools. 


By reason of the abnorma] conditions which prevailed in the wheat. 
industry of New South Wales, in December, 1914, when war and drought had 
produced a difficult situation, the Government assumed control of the 
disposal of the whole of the wheat grown within the State, and this was done 
under. authority of the Wheat Acquisition Act. A price of 5s. per bushel for 
wheat delivered at country railway stations was paid to farmers; there was: 
practically no export, as the harvest of the season was insufficient to supply 
local needs. 


The succeeding harvest (1915-16) was by far the largest yet gathered 
locally, and the difficulties which confronted its shipment and marketing led 
to an agreement being made between New South Wales and the other wheat- 
exporting States of the Commonwealth, whereby all wheat grown was: 
“‘ pooled,” so that all growers might participate equitably in the proceeds of 
sales and all States might share on a common basis in shipping space as it 
became available through chartering agents responsible to the Commonwealth 
Government. An interstate ministerial committee, known as the Australian 
Wheat Board, performed the duty of realising the crop abroad, of fixing local 
prices, and of distributing freights between the States, while the handling 
and disposal of wheat within New South Wales was carried. out by the State 
Wheat Office. The disposal of wheat was a slow and difficult process, and, 
pending sales, advances were made to growers by arrangement with the 
banks. This scheme was renewed for each subsequent season up to 1920-21. 
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All wheat grown in New South Wales to the end of the 1920-21 season 
was disposed of by the end of 1921, but up to June, 1922, only the accounts 
of the 1915-16 pool had been completed, as the necessary information 
regarding oversea sales from later pools was not available. . 

The following statement, however, indicates the financial position on 
DQ 


28th March, 1922, so far as it was known, and shows the magnitutle of the 
transactions in each season :— 


New South Wales, preacher 
Season. Pe —_ F i, 1 T 7 ‘ | : 1 oa + 
vane : al ‘ota 
inci or, ° | Expenses Paid. 1 Wipondikare, ! Expenditure. 
£ (000) | £ (000) £ (000) | £ (000) 
1915-16 12,384 | 1,940 | 14,324 | 39,596 
1916-17 5,003 | 1,950 | 6,953 | 31,308 
1917-18 6,084 1,586 7,670 i 26,995 
1918-19 3,099 616 3,715 19,029 
1919-20 168 | 3 | isi | 15,672 
1920-21 19,127 1,930 | 21,057 || «51,600 
ey eal | 
All seasons... 45,865 8,085 53,900 00 | 184,200 
| 


The amounts of payments made to growers in each season were determined 
by realisations—that is, by quantity sold and price obtained. So far as the 
financial situation permitted, these payments were made in advance of actual 
sales. 

Pending realisation and payment, certificates were issued to farmers for 
the amount of wheat pooled. These could be made negotiable phew 
by a simple process, and sold at ruling market rates. ‘“ Wheat scrip,” 
it is called, is officially listed by the Stock Exchanges. Farmers digppsine 
of their certificates thereby dispose of all interest in them. 

Particulars of the disposal of the wheat of the various pools of New South 
Wales as at 28th March, 1922, are shown below :— 


thousand thousand thousand || thousand 

bushels. bushels. bushels. |; bushels. 
1915-6 29,147 °% 29,257 me 58,404 
1916-7 7,995 | 21,551 2,496 i 32,042 
1917-8 i 10,775 | 22,772 167 | 33,714 
1918-9 547 13,371 “at 13,918 
1919-20. a 457, 4 | 461 
1920-21 39,229 12,460 | see ' 51,689 

All Pools— | - : — : _ 

1915-1920 87,693 99,868 2,667 190,228 


Of the quantity sold locally the equivalent of 12,501,025 bushels was 
exported subsequently in the form of flour. If comparison be made between 
the quantities pooled from each harvest ahd the total wheat yield in each 
season, it will be found that of 219,413,000 bushels of grain grown in the past 
six seasons, 190,228,000 were pooled, leaving 29,185,000 bushels which were 
retained by the growers, an average of 4,864,000 bushels per annum; but 
the amount retained in 1920-21, when high prices were realised, was 
3,936,000 bushels. ; 
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At June, 1922, the position of the various pools was as follows :—That of 
1915-16 had been completed and all accounts settled; those of 1916-17 
and 1920-21 were known to be overpaid and awaited adjustment; and the 
accounts of those of 1917-18, 1918-19, and 1919-20 were awaiting completion, 
payments of 3d., 1d., and 4d. per bushel in these pools respectively having 
been made on 12th April, 1922. ; 

Although the amounts deducted to cover dockages for inferior wheat and 
rail freights produced some divergence in the actual returns to individual 
farmers, the following is an estimate of the average receipts per bushel by 
farmers for their wheat, delivered at the nearest railway siding in each of 
the harvests controlled by a compulsory pool :— 


Total Amount i Average Deductions per bushel. ancl 

Season, Paid —- rupee bal a = ——-j received by 
per bushel. | Estimated | Dockas és | Handling | Farmers at 

: | Freight. \ . | Charges. Railway Siding. 

| s, de d. | d. d. | s. dd. 
1915-16 | 410 3°60 05 i 3°25+ 4 31 
1916-17 3.3 + 1-63 a | 3 14 
1917-18 4 3 | 4:09 67 i at i 3 10°83 
1918-19 41) 4°30 obo “ | 4. 67 
1919-20 710 «| 48 ap t | 7 53 
1920-2] | 7 6 | 7 69 = : 7 OB 

H | 
+ Flat rate. + Not deducted. 


The above statement was compiled from the records of the Wheat Board of 
New South Wales. 


Voluntary Wheat Pool, 1921-22. 


Tn 1921 it was proposed hy the Government of New South Wales to continue. 
the system of compulsorily pooling wheat for marketing in the 1921-22 season,. 
but the failure of the other wheat-growing States to co-operate, and the 
rejection of the necessary Bill by the Legislative Council, led to the abandon- 
ment of the project. A ballot of farmers earlier in the year had declared 
emphatically in favour of the pooling system of handling the harvest as. 
against reversion to an open market. The form of pool most favoured was 
one “controlled by representatives elected by ballot of the wheat-growers.”’ 

A committee of farmers’ representatives was formed in November, 1921, 
and a ‘“ voluntary pool” hastily organised. Arrangements were entered 
into whereby the Commonwealth Government agreed to advance 3s. per 
bushel to growers and 8d. to the pool for handling charges on all wheat 
received into the pool. The system of issuing negotiable certificates as: 
receipts for wheat pooled by farmers was continued. 

In all, 22,770,024 bushels of wheat were pooled by 12,264 growers out of a. 
harvest of approximately 42,650,000 bushels grown by 18,625 farmers. To 
5th June, 1922, the total quantity of wheat sold was 13,584,004 bushels, 
which realised an average price of 5s. 64d. per bushel, f.o.b., Sydney. In 
all, £3,402,536 had been advanced to growers and a sum of £587,836 paid as 
expenses. 

Prices of Wheat. 


The following table gives the average prices per bushel ruling in the 
Sydney market in each year since 1898. The figures for earlier years, published 
in the Year Book for 1919, exhibit clearly the tendency towards a gradual 
reduction in the value of the cereal down to 1895, when the price wa7 ‘he 
lowest of the series. In 1896, however, owing toa decrease in the world’s 
supplies, the price rose considerably, and led to an extension of cultivation 
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in Australasia. In the early years, when local production was deficient, 
the price in Sydney was generally governed by the prices obtained in the 
markets of Australian States where a surplus had been produced. Since 
the development of the export trade, however, it has been determined: by 
the price realised in London, which is usually equal to that ruling in Sydney, 
plus freight and charges; but from 1915 to the close of 1921 local prices 
were fixed by the Government. 


The prices quoted are for an imperial bushel of 60 Jb. in Sydney markets. 


Average Average 
Year. |February.| March. | Value for Year, |February.| March. | Value for 
Year. Year. 
per bushel.|per bushel. |per bushel. || . per bushel. per bushel.|per bushel. 
8s. d. s. d. s. dj s. d, s. d s. d. 
1898 4 0 4 0 3 8 1911 3 72 3.5 3.6 
1899 2 7k 29 29 1912 3 94F 3 8 4 1 
1900 29 28 2 8h 1913 3 6h 3.7 3 2} 
1901 27 2 7 2 8 1914 3.8 3 94f 4 14 
1902 3 2 3 22 | 4 65 1915t 5 6 5 6° 5 5 
1903 5 11g*| 5 94% 5 19%] 1916+ 5 123 5 Of 4 10 
1904 3°40 3 02 3 2 19174 49 4 9 4 9 
1905 3 44 3 38 3.5 1918t 4 9 49:49 
1906 3 #18 3 2} 3 34 1919% 5 0 5 0 5 14 - 
1907 | 3 oz | 3 14) 810 || i920t| 8 5*¥] 810"; 8 7E* 
1908 4 4 4 54 4 34 1921+ 9 0 9 0 8 8 
1909 4 0% 4 64 4 9 | 1922t 5 2 5 11 5 7§ 
1910 4 1} 4 1 3 10 
* Imported wheat. t+ Officially fixed, 
t Official price on trucks of wheat for flour for home consumption. § To June, 


The high prices ruling in 1903 and 1920 were due to the almost entire failure 
of the previous season’s crop, on account of which supplies were drawn from 
oversea and other States. In 1920 the price of 9s. per bushel was fixed for 
wheat for local consumption in accordance with the anticipated world’s 
parity and in order to encourage farmers to continue wheat-growing. This 
price was maintained until the end of November, 1921. . 

’ An interesting comparison between the prices realised for wheat by the 
growers of three important exporting countries and one important consuming 
country is made in the following table :— 


Average Farm Value per Bushel of Wheat. 


Crop 
in~ i i New South 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d 
1914 4 0 3 8 104 5 5 
1915 6 2 464 3.9 4 3 
1916 6 7 5 3 55 304 
1917 9 3 8 4 8 1 310 
1918 9 0 8 6 8 5 4 7 
1919 9 1 8 10 7 10 7 6 
1920 9 5 9 8 6 9 7 5 
1921 10 9* 3 10 311 4 8 
* Seven months. {Crops in N.S8.W. are marketed'six months later. than in countries of 


Northern. Hemisphere. 


The above averages have been taken from official publications of each 
country mentioned. Dollars have been converted at par rate of exchange, 
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in the cases of United States and Canada. The marked disparity between 
the values in Canada and the United States in 1919 and 1920 was. largely 
due to the abnormal condition. of the exchanges. 

It is evident that, though in the early years of the war prices of wheat rose 
precipitately abroad and furnished excellent returns to farmers, local con- 
ditions were not favourable to such an increase. The price for local con- 
sumption was fixed at a point considerably below the price in world markets 
and, though a large exportable surplus was produced in 1915-16 and 
subsequent years, the scarcity of shipping made it impossible to realise 
promptly or at favourable rates, with the result that the returns to farmers 
were low and were paid in small sums intermittently. It was not until the 
scarcity caused by the bad seasons of 1919 that the price paid to the farmer 
in New South Wales rose to a level approaching that of other countries. A 
minimum price of 7s, 6d. per bushel was guaranteed by the “Government 
for the 1920 crop in order to stimulate production, 

According to a press report of 4th August, 1922, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the British’ Board of Trade stated recently in the House of 
Commons that the average price of Australian wheat purchased by the 
Imperial Government during 1916-17 and 1919-20 was 5s. 2d, per bushel 
f.0.b. Australia, while the average price of wheat purchased elsewhere in 
the same periods was 9s. 3d. f.o.b. country of origin. 


Malizr. 


Before the development of the wheat-exporting industry of New South 
Wales maize-growing was the most extensive single agricultural pursuit. 
But it now ranks second in importance amongst the crops of New South 
Wales; its cultivation is small in comparison with that of wheat, and sufficient 
is not grown for local consumption. 

Maize is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where both 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to its growth. On the Northern 
Tableland also good results are obtained, and maize is gaining popularity as a 
profitable crop in rotation with hay. 

The following. statement shows the area unde~ maize for grain during 
the season 1920-21, with the production and average yield in each 


Eins she aM a of = ra spe es — 


Area under Maize Yield 
Divisi for Grain. 
ivision. ei as 
Total. Total. Per Acre: 
Coastal— aren bushels bushels. 
North ... . eat 48,263 1,495,317 31°0 
Hunter and Manning 31,406 | 995,397 31-7 
Cumberland ... vs 3,138 | 143,931 45°9 
South ... 11,642 | 422,997 36°3 
Total 94,449 3,057,642 32°4 
Tableland— - 
Northern 20,874 396,891 19-0 
Central 7,648 | 206,181 27°0 
Southern 514 | 11,265 Q1°9 
Total 29,036 614,337 21-2 
Western Slopes... .. 0. eee], 20,045 | 496,578 24°8 
Central Plains, Riverina, and Western y 
Divisions 575 7,443 12°9 
All Divisions 144,105 | 4,176,000 29-0 
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Maize-growing reached its highest development locally in 1910, and since 
then, despite a distinct rise in the price level, production has been 
decreasing. The following statement exhibits a comparison of maize- 


growing since the season 1900-1, with the average price in Sydney markets 
for each crop :— 


‘Kesey. Production, _ | Average 
Season. Maize Stig “a Avernge yield Bushel, Syae 

for Grain, | Total. | per Acre. ney Markets, 

thousand 

acres. bushels. bushels. 8. d. 
1900-1 | 206,051! 6,293 30°5 2 8 
3910-11 213,217 | 7,594 35°6 |; 3 0 
1913-14 | 156,820 | 4,453 294 +; 40 
J914-15 | 148,663 | 3.175 22°1 i § 2 
1915-16 154,130 | 3,774 45 | 4 6 
J9l6-17 | 155,378 4,333 27°9 3 10 
1917-18 | 145,754 | 3,500 240 06 «65 7 
1918-19 | 114,582 | 2092 { 183 , 8 0 
1919-20 136,509 4,052 29'7 8 7 
1920-21 144,105 | 4,176 | 29°0 6 6 

j \ 


It is somewhat difficult to understand why maize-culture has declined so 
considerably in New South Wales, and why, so far from there being any 
export trade in this important grain, supplies have been regularly imported. 
Perhaps among the reasons may be included the competition of more profitable 
pursuits, such as dairy-farming, the absence of an outlet in the form of an 
export trade, and the vagaries of the local market. In pre-war years 
the international trade in maize was somewhat less than half the volume of 
that for wheat. In the United States of America, where approximately 
70 per cent. of the world’s supply of maize is grown, it is by far the largest 
erop, but only about 2 per cent. of it is exported. The pre-war consumption 
m England was approximately eighty million bushels annually, imported 
principally from the United States and the Argentine. 

No information is available as to the costs of producing maize in these 
countries, but it is apparent at least that the gross returns to growers in 
New South Wales are often considerably greater than those obtained in the 
United States, where the average yield per acre during the ten years, 1910- 
1919, has been 26-1 bushels per acre. 

The estimated farm value per acre of maize in both countries is shown 
below. The estimate was made in both cases by multiplying the average 
number of bushels yielded per acre by the average price obtained by the 
farmer in each country :— 


Farm Value per acre of | Farm Value per acre of 


H Maize in— i Maize in— 
Growing Season. : | Growing Season. : i . 
| United States | New South ' United States New South 
of America, | Wales. i i of Anieriea, Wales. 
! : H 
, ; 
| £ 8, d. £5. 4 .£8nd | £8. 4, 
191) 3°19 5.7 «5 1917 7.10 38 | 6 0 1 
1912 218 5 419 0 1918 616 6 5 1 3 
1913 3.6 ~=«5 417 0 i 1919 8 09 | 11 0 2 
1914 3 910 569 | 1920 475 | 615 4 
1915 3°7~«6 4 13 10 i 1921 211 8 | bs 
1916 = 4:10 5 413 0 | | 
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No comparison is possible between the actual returns obtained in the 
two countries, since conditions vary so widely between them. It is apparent, 
however, that the improvement in the gross return per acre has been more 
marked in the United States in recent years than in New South Wales, and 
the absence of any substantial improvement locally until 1919 suggests 
some reason for the decline in maize-growing. 


During the ten years ended 1909, the average annual consumption of maize 
in New South Wales was 4-1 bushels per head of population. Of late years, 
however, the production of maize has declined, and to maintain the consump- 
tion of earlier years an average annual import of about five million bushels 
would be necessary now. The average annual maize crop during the past 
five seasons has been 3,631,000 bushels. In 1921, returns of interstate 
movements of maize were collected. The net import into New South Wales 
was 886,400 bushels, and it is apparent that a very great decline in consump- 
tion has taken place, the average per head of population being less than 
24 bushels. 


Oats. 


The production of oats in New South Wales is not sufficient to supply the 
local demand, although where cultivation has been undertaken the return 
has been satisfactory. The elevated districts of Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst, 
and New England contain large areas of land on which oats could be cultivated 
with excellent results, as it thrives best in regions which experience a winter 
of some severity. 


The Northern Tableland gave the best average, with 24-6 bushels per acre. 
In the whole of the Tableland Division 12,801 acres were under crop, and 
yielded 279,960 bushels, or 21-9 bushels per acre; on the Western Slopes, 
28,639 acres gave 555,209 bushels, or 19-4 bushels per acre, while in the 
Riverina the production was 783,198 bushels from 35,037 acres, or 22-4 bushels 
per acre. These three Divisions accounted for about 98-5 per cent. of the 
total production. 


The following table gives statistics of the cultivation of oats for grain 
since 1900-1 :— 


Production. i Price 


| 
Acres under | 
Season. Oats | t per Bushel, 
| torGrein, | ushels, | Bashele per | Sosy 
| s. d. 
1900-01 29,383 593,548 20°2 24 
1905-06 38,543 883,081 22°9 i 210 
1910-i1 77,991 1,702,706 21°8 i; 2 8 
1913-14 103,416 1,835,406 17-7 3 0 
1914-15 43,476 513,910. 11°'8 47 
1915-16 58,636 1,345,698 | 23-0 2 104 
1916-17 67,111 1,084,980 | 16-2 ; 38 1 
1917-18 82,591 1,455,111 | 176 4 7 
1918-19 86,474 1,273,752 14°7 ' § 9 
1919-20 76,117 586,758 | 77) BT: 
1920-21 77,709 1,642,700 | 2171 4 0§ 


The cultivation of oats for grain developed rapidly in New South Wales 
until 1913, but has since declined, and the area and yield have always been of 
small extent, local needs being supplied largely by importation. Considerable 
areas, however, are sown with oats for hay and valuable crops produced. 
(See page 749.) 
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The local yield per acre is considerably below that of the important pro- 
ducing countries, and the total yield insignificant compared with the world 
production, which usually amounts to more than 4,000,000,000 bushels per 
year, Though most countries produce sufficient for their own requirements, 
considerable international trade is done in oats. The United Kingdom and 
France are the principal importers and Russia (formerly), but now the 
United States, Canada, and the Argentine are the principal world suppliers. 

The return from the crop to growers in Canada and the United States may 
be gauged from the fact that, at farm prices, one acre of oats in the former 
country was, on the average (1915-19), worth £4 17s. 10d., and in the latter 
(1914-20) £3 16s: 6d., compared with an average of £2 11s. (1910-19) in 
New South Wales. 

Until an accurate soil survey of the State is made it will not be possible to 
oe the extent of the possible expansion of oat-growing in New South 

ales. 

In the period 1900-09 the average consumption of oats was at the rate of 
1-4 bushels per head of population. If this relationship still existed local 
requirements would now be, on the average, about 23 million bushels annually. 
It is estimated that in 1921 the consumption of oats in New South Wales 
was 2,535,000 bushels, equivalent to 1-2 bushels per head of population. 
Of this amount, 892,300 bushels were imported. 

At present the market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan district, and 
the demand depends mainly on the price of maize. Large quantities are 
imported from Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


Baruey. 


Barley is produced only on a moderate scale, and local supplies of barley 
and malt.are practically all imported. Although there are several districts 
where the necessary conditions as to soil and drainage present inducements 
for cultivation, particularly with regard to the malting varieties, barley 
is grown mainly in the North-Western Slope and the Riverina Divisions. 
The areas under crop in other districts are small, and do not call for special 
notice. The following table shows the area under barley for grain, together 
with the production at intervals since 1900-01. 


eer Production. | | ioe Production. 
eine || ee rain’ |. tats | Average | Season. "for Grain. | Total | AVerage, 

acres. bushels, bushels. acres, bushels. /bushels. 
1900-01 9,435 114,228 121 || 1916-17 5,195 | 73,370 | 141 
1905-06 9,519 111,266 11-7 || --1917-18 6,370 | 97,824 15°5 
1910-11 7,082 | 82,005 116 1918--19 | - 7,980 86,313 | 10°38 
1914-15 4,861 | 46,500 9°6 1919-20 5,354 |. 38,892 | 72 
1915-16 6,369 114,846 18:0 1920-21 | 5,969 , 123,290 20°7 

. : i t | 


The table shows considerable fluctuation as to the area cultivated, while 
the grain yield has varied greatly, ranging from 4 bushels per acre in 1902-3, 
when the crop practically failed, to the excellent rate of 21-9 bushels in 
1886-7. The average crop during the last ten years has been about 14 
bushels per acre. 
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Hay. 


The foliowing statement shows the area under each crop for hay, the 
total production, and the average return per acre during the last seven 
seasons :—~ 


Type of Hay. | 1914-15, | 1915-16, | yo16-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. ‘| y920-21. 
Area. 

| acres, | acres. acres. | acres, i acres, acres. acres. 

Wheaten ... _.../ 569,431 | 879,678 | 633,605 | 435,180 | 618,544 | 716,770 | 520,555 

Oaten vs see, 161,320 | 176,183 161,723 | 118,917 | 152,842 | 172,310 | 259,991 

Barley eevee 1,179 1,348 866} .844/ 1,238; 1,750| 1,836 

Lucerne... | 52,582! 50,544] 61,584| 64,708] 46,359| 46,555 | 71,038 

Rye, ete. | 1,482; — 1,166 754 995 977; 1,015 843 
| 7 -|———_ - — 

Total... ...| 785,944 |1,108,919 858,532 | 620,644 | 814,960 938,400 | 854,263 

Production. 

tons. tons. tons. | tons. tons... | . tons. tons. 

Wheaten... ...| 854,531 /1,211,677 | 813,768 | 484,708 | 517,870 | 354,659 | 821,745 

Oaten ws aee| 147,420! 259,476 | 210,953 | 150,097 | 145,638 | 138,137 | 399,415 

Barley ai ee] Ug h12| 1875 1,205) 1,083] 1,058 1,394} 1,890 

Lucerne... ..-| 108,934 | 100,075) 147,365 | 147,172] 88,493 | 85,540 | 150,426 

Rye, ete. 2. 9...) 1,988) «1,135 759/ 1,146; 1,161 856 | 1,180 

Total ... --.| 613,235 11,573,038 1,174,050 | 784,206 | 753,630 | 580,586 | 1,374,656 


Average Production per Acre. 


tons. | tons, tons. tons. tons, tons. tons. 

Wheaten’ ... | 0°62 1:38 1-13 I'll: | 0-84 0 49 1°58 
Oaten a {| O91 | 1-47 1:30 1-26 | 0-95 0°80. 1:54 
Barley bee wf 04 [1:17 1:39 1:28 | 0:85 079 : 1:03 
Lucerne... | 207 ) 1:98 2°39 2-27 1°91 184) 212 
| 0-96 1-01 115 | 1-19 | ost 1-40 


Rye, ete. ... [| 0°86 


A very considerable portion of the areas under wheat, oats, barley, and 
lucerne is utilised for the production of hay for farm stock and of cut chaff 
for the market. This proportion is increasing, but the extent of the increase 
depends on the climatic conditions of the season. 


A scheme of fodder conservation has been propounded; it includes a 
proposal to store large quantities of hay in the form of chaff for sale to 
pastoralists in bad seasons, and, if adopted, will provide a considerable 
stimulus to the growing of crops for hay. 


In general, oaten crops are grown in parts of the State which, on account 
of the climate, are unsuitable for maturing grain, and preference is given 
to cultivation for hay; moreover, the prices obtainable for the hay are 
usually so profitable as to prejudice development of the grain harvest. 


The area under barley for hay is inconsiderable. Lucerne is always in 
demand, and consequently realises remunerative prices. It gives the best 
return of all hay crops, the average yield during the last ten years having 
been 2-2 tons per acre for lucerne, and a little over a ton each for oaten, 
barley, and wheaten hay. In favoured.districts, and with careful attention, 
lucerne grows so rapidly that, from a series of crops, as many as eight cuttings 
may and have been procured, with an average of 1 ton per acre for each. 
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GREEN Foop anp Sown GRASSES. 


The great advance in dairy-farming has caused a corresponding increase 
during recent years in the cultivation of cereals, lucerne, and grasses, for 
green food. The cultural development of grasses has received great attention 
particularly in the northern and southern coastal districts, the great centres 
ot dairy farming in the State. Considerable areas have been sown also in 
the Central Tableland, and smaller cultivations in the Northern and Southern 
Tablelands and in the Murray Valley. 

The following statement shows the increase in the area cropped for green 
food and sown with artificial grasses in various seasons since 1900-01 :— 


Area Area wo 

Season. | Cropped for | AE‘Greaues, | Seusone | Cromped for | ith Graces 
4 { 

cs arr a ae 7 | 

acres, : acres. i acres. | acres. 
1900-01 78,144 422,741 "1916-17 149,873 | 1,857,157 
1905-06 95,058 627,530 1917-18 152,519 | 1,389,640 
1910-11 179,382 1,055,303 1918-19 331,129 =| —:1,438,465 
1914-15 949,619 1,251,453 1919-20 | 1,007,506 1,543.317 
1915-16 162,945 1,247,099 . 1920-211 112,043 1,816,175 


( 


The area cropped for green food includes the area of crops which failed to 
mature either for grain or hay, and consequently were fed-off. This area 
is large in bad seasons and small when conditions are good. In 1919-20 
no less than 877,596 acres sown with wheat were fed-off by stock, but in 
1920-21 the area so treated was only 15,420 acres. 

Lucerne is grown in considerable quantities on the Hunter River flats, 
and the cultivation of this fodder plant is extending throughout the country, 
principally along the banks of the rivers flowing from the western water- 
shed of the Dividing Range. During 1920-21 there were 29,570 acres grown 
for green food, and if to these be added the area cropped for hay, there were 
altogether 100,608 acres under lucerne. 


ENSILAGE. 


New South Wales is liable at intervals of fairly regular recurrence to long 
periods of dry weather, and, consequently, lacks a permanent supply of natural 
fodder. Hence the necessity arises for conserving the abundant growth of 
herbage of good seasons, in the form of ensilage, for use when natural pastures 
are exhausted. The need is well illustrated by recent experiences. In the 
latter part of 1919 and the first half of 1920 a severe drought caused heavy 
losses of sheep and farm stock. Extensive Government aid was given to 
many distressed farmers, and large sums of money were expended in pur- 
chasing fodder from other States at high prices. The breaking of the drought 
was followed by a prolific growth of grass, of which but a small part could 
be consumed. If the remainder were scientifically conserved, a vast store of 
inexpensive fodder would be available for future needs. To facilitate such 
conservation the Department of Agriculture offers liberal assistance to 
farmers by erecting for them silos at actual cost, repayable by easy instalments 
without interest. Farmers may sink pits for the same purpose at small 
expense. In either case free advice on all matters of material and method 
is given by the Department. 

The possession of stocks of ensilage is highly advantageous to the prosecution 
of dairy farming in the districts of the coast, where the climatic conditions are 
unfavourable to the growth of winter fodder. 
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The quantity of ensilage of which returns have been supplied is shown in 
the following table :— 


Ensilage Prepared. 


Division. ea ee ce 
| 1900-01. | 1905-C6. 1 1910-11. i 1915~16. | 1919-20, | 1920-21. 
= a : ; = 
tons, tons. tons. tons. | tons.~! tons. 
Coastal... (1,694 | 1,414 | 18,125 | 7,028 | 11,012 | 7,830 ° 
Tableland ... ae “3 ‘s | 3,753 | 1,430 | 2,328 800 900 967 
Western Slopes ... eee tet 847 2,250 2,654 5,788 i 1,012 | 3,166 
Central Plains and Riverina .. 460 | 4,227 | 6,409 | 4,595 | 284 | 3,730 
Medina. ae. ae, AOD) is 100} 300 120 | 
Total .. sl 6,854; 9,321 | 29,616 | 18,511 | 13,328 | 15,633 


The quantity of ensilage made each year during the last decade has varied 
considerably, especially during the first half of the period. The year of 
maximum production was 1909, when 34,847 tons were made on 364 farms. 
The production has since decreased considerably. In 1920-21 the production 
was 15,633 tons, made on 118 farms, and valued at £25,905. 


Considering the liability of the State to periods of severe drought, the 
small efforts made to conserve the fodder of abundant seasons is disappointing, 


About the middle of 1921, however, an expert committee sat to consider 
the matter of fodder conservation as a means of drought insurance. An 
outline of the scheme proposed is given at the close of Part, “ Pastoral 
Industry,” of the Year Book for 1920. 


PoratTors. 


Potatoes are a very important article of food in New South Wales, but 
producers within the State supply a decreasing proportion—approximately 
one-half of the quantity consumed here. Considerable quantities are 
imported from other States, principally Victoria and Tasmania. Prices 
have of recent years risen to a high level without materially stimulating 
local production, and the consumption per head has fallen off heavily. 


_ The following statement shows an estimate of the average production, 
import, and consumption of potatoes in New South Wales for the periods 
1901-1909 and 1916-1921. In the latter period the quantity of import is 
perey estimated :— 


‘| | : oT Saiveraee Annual 
, Consumption. 
. Average Annual . Average Annual eee 
Period, ‘Production, | linport. 
Total. | Per Capita. 
a m : aa = 
tons, H tons. tons. | lb. 
1901-09 | 63,170 i 50,540 113,710 | 753 
i i } 
1916-20 | . 44,020 | — 63,010 107,030 125°3 
1920-21 | 63,260 | 34, 57 0 07;830 | 104-9 
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It is apparent that the local production of potatoes has diminished seriously, 
and that sufficient supplies have not been obtained from other States to 
maintain local consumption at its former level. 


The factors governing the local potato supply are shown below in comparison 
with various years since 1900-01. 


| Production. spree ger 

Season. ada ee Markets, 
| | Total. ‘Acre, Potatoes.* 

acres, | tons, tons, | £s. d 

1900-01 29,408 ia 63,253 215 | 51 0 
1905-06 | 26,374 | 50,386 1-91 700 
1910-11 44,452 121,088 2-72 | 511 0 
1915-16 19,589 44,445 227 718 0 
1916-17 92,449 | 45,331 2°02 511 0 
1917-18 22,580 49, 984 2-21 620 
1918-19 20,879 30,256 1°45 14 8 0" 
1919-20 - 20,043 49,986 | 2-49 12 6 0 
1920-21 27,673 63,256 2-29 819 0 


* Average for calendar year following growing season, 


A very heavy decline in potato-growing is apparent since 1910, when the 
industry was at its highest point and supplied sufficient for local needs. 
During the five years prior to 1920-21 production was low, but the area 
cultivated increased in 1920-21 and production increased considerably under 
the stimulus of high prices and a favourable season. The average yield 
during the last ten years has been 2:14 tons per acre, and the highest 2-8 tons 
per acre in 1909-10. Itis noteworthy that in recent years prices and produc- 
tion have been in inverse ratio. 


The average wholesale prices per ton of potatoes at Sydney during the 
season 1919-20 are shown below. 


Month, Local. Victorian, | Tasmanian. | Month. Local, | Victorian, | Tasmanian, 
| | 
1920, £ada) £€ad.) £sd 1921. £sad) £84) £8. d. 
July on 15 5 0/1312 6/1518 3]/| January...) 5 7 0; 417 6 9 9 0 
August .../14 6 6 * 15 3 6] February... 6 9 0} 715 3) 816 6 
September...! 13 5 6 = 15 9 8|| March " 1 6| 60 0715 6 
October val 1118 6) 8 1 38)12 15 6)| April | 616 3 * 716 3 
November...) 9 6 6 * |1016 6] May «| 6 8 3 * 613 0 
December...) 6 12 3 « 8 10 0) June | 510 0 . 612 8 


*No quotations. 
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In No. 10 Report of the Prices Investigation of the Inter-State Commission 
of Australia (1919) it was stated that local supplies of potatoes were handled 
by a combination of merchants, and that prices were needlessly dear in 
Sydney. 

Tonacco. 


The local consumption of tobacco amounts annually to about six and a 
half million pounds per annum, manufactured principally from imported 
leaf, only about 10 per cent. being locally grown. 

Tobacco culture is confined practically to the northern and southern 
portions of the Western Slopes and the Central Tableland. ° 

The fcllowing statement shows the extent of the cultivation of tobacco, 
since 1900-01 :— 


| Production \ i Production 

of Dried Leaf. | j of Dried Leaf. 
Season. Area, | Season. Area, | 

| toms, | rage | | Total, | AveyeKe 

| } | j a 

acres. | ewt. ewt. | acres. ewt. ewt. 

1900-01 | 199 | 1,905 9°6 1916-17 952 921 1:0 
1905-06 | 809 7,327 91 1917-18 791 2,609 3°3 
1910-11 | 959 | 8,513 78 1918-19 1,680 20,952 12°5 
1913-14 | 1,992 : 18,117 91 | 1919-20 | 1,604 19,236 | 12°0 
1914-15 1,563 |; 10,065 6°4 1920-21 1,021 7,749 76 
1915-16 1,277 | 9,563 75 ' 


For several years prior to 1889 the acea under cultivation grew steadily, 
and in that year it reached the maximum of 4,833 acres. As, however, the 
local product did not compare favourably with the American leaf, it could 
not be treated profitably, and a large proportion of the crop remained upon 
the farmers’ hands, so that many growers abandoned tobacco in favour of 
other crops. The area had declined to 533 acres in 1907-8, but subsequently 
it increased, owing to the greater attention paid to the processes of curing. 
Tobacco manufacturers endeavoured to stimulate the industry by paying 
adequate prices for good leaf, and by employing exper? assistants to instruct. 
growers. In 1916 and 1917 the seasons were unfavourable, owing to the 
continuous xains in the early spring, which caused an outbreak of blue’ 
mould in the seed beds. However, during 1918 and 1919, conditions were 
most favourable, and both the best and largest crops yet produced in the 
State resulted. The heavy yield per acre, coupled with the good 
quality of the leaf and the high prices realised, have encouraged growers 
to greater efforts, but the season of 1920-21 was adverse. 


SUGAR-CANE. 


Sugar-cane was cultivated in New South Wales as early as 1824, but 
it was not until 1865 that systematic attention was given to this industry. 
Within a few years the richest portions of the lower valleys of the Clarence, 
the Richmond, the Tweed, and the Brunswick were occupied by planters. 
Mills were erected in the chief centres of the industry, and cane-growing 
and sugar-manufacturing became established industries in the north-eastern 
portion of the State, where the soil and the climate are in most respects 
well adapted to successful cultivation. | 

The following table shows the area and production in various seasons since 
1900-01. As sugar-cane is not productive within the season of planting, 
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the area under cultivation has been divided, as far as practicable, into 
productive and non-productive, the former representing the number of acres 
upon which cane was cut during the season, and the latter the area either 
newly planted or not sufficiently matured for milling, and which was on that 
account allowed to stand for another year. On the average the area cut 
for cane represented about one-half of the total area planted. 


Area. | Production of Cane. 
Season. | 7 
Caan | Not Cut. | Total.* Total. cae 
= pt Ra ores ae 
acres. acres, acres, tons. tons. 
1900-01 10,472 11,642 22,114 | 199,118 19°01 
1905-06 10,313 11,492 21,805 201,998 19°59 
1910-11 5,596 8,167 13,763 160,311 | 28 65 
1915-16 6,030 | 5,228 11,258 157,748 | 26°16 
1917-18 5,588 5,008 10,596 174,881 31°30 
1918-19 4,566 5,924 10,490 105,234 23°05 
1919-20 4,827 5,741 10,568 91,321 ' 18°92 
1920-21 | 5,519 5,863 _ 11,382 131,313 23°79 


* Exclusive of areas cut for green food or plants. 


This table bears convincing evidence of the decline in New South Wales 
of this important branch of agriculture. Though improved methods have 
resulted during the past eight years in a noticeable increase in the average 
yield per acre, the total production of cane has fallen far. below the level 
it reached twenty years ago. A persistent and marked decline, both in 
the total area cultivated and in the area cut forcrushingis apparentthroughout. 
The largest area on record, consisting of 32,927 acres, was planted in 1895-6, 
while the greatest production, 320,276 tons of cane, was obtained in 1896-7. 
but the average yield in that year was only 17:6 tons per acre. At about 
this time alterations were made in the Customs Tariff with regard to sugar, 
and a great development in dairy farming on the Northern Rivers commenced. 
Both causes operated to prevent the progress of sugar-growing. In recent 
years another industry, that of banana-growing, has entered the field in 
competition with sugar-growing, and the higher returns in this new activity 
have added further serious cause to the decline in the area devoted to sugar. 
Tn 1918-19 and 1919-20 the area cultivated was smaller than in any preceding 
year since 1880, and the total yield the lowest on record. 

The majority of the farmers combine the growing of sugar-cane with dairy- 
farming, and only a few estates are devoted entirely to its production. 

It became necessary in March, 1920, for the Commonwealth Government 
to grant a substantial advance in the price of sugar. This wag done with the 
two-fold object, firstly, of stimulating local production and, secondly, of 
meeting the cost of imported’ supplies. 


VINEYARDS. 


The principal vineyards of the State are situated in the valleys of the 
Murray and the Hunter Rivers, where capital has been expended generously 
to introduce skilled labour, and to provide manufacturing appliances. 

The great irrigated areas in the Murrumbidgee Valley are now rapidly 
growing in the favour of vignerons, and they may within a few years 
become the most important wine-producing districts of tne State. Several 
hundred acres have already been planted with vines, and the results of 
the culture have proved highly satisfactory. 
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The vine-growing and wine-manufacturing industries are still, however, in 

- their infancy, and at present the production is, speaking comparatively, 

insignificant, although oversea markets exist for wine and certain classes of 
dried fruits. 

The following table shows, at intervals since 1900-1, the total area under 
vines in this State, the area devoted to the wine-making industry only, the 
total production of wine in gallons, and the average number of gallons to 
the acre; 


| 
i . Production | Production 
| Total ures of Wine. | Total, | ander of Wing: 
| Vi for; —— Ar Vi f a a 
pean | ¥ ner Wine fom as under Wine- liaesues 
| Vines. | making o Vines. king id 
| | only: Total. oo | eae Gi: | Total. Poe 
i I ! 
m ; | 
acres. | acres. galls. galls. i acres. | acres. | galls. galls, 
1900-01) 8,441 | 4,534 | 821,190 | 197 | 1917-18) 8,594 | 3,839 | 538,210 140 
1905-06) 8,754 | 5,279 | 831,700 | 157 | 1918-19 8,740 | 3,961 , 555,770 | 140 
1910-11] 8,321 | 4,354 | 805,600 | 185 || 1919-20) 8,923 | 4,233 | 717,893 , 170 
1915-16 | 7,883 | 3,501 | 371,000 | 163 | 1920-21|10,783 | 4,589 | 674,188 | 147 
j | 


The wine produced in New South Wales during the year 1920-21 was 
valued at £123,580, and the brandy distilled by vignerons for fortifying 
purposes at £3,840. 

The culture of grapes is not restricted to the production of fruit for wine 
manufacture, but only a small area is devoted to their production for table 
use, mainly in certain parts of Central Cumberland, and in the Orange, 
Yanco, and Mirrool districts. The extent of land devoted to this branch of 
the industry in 1920-21 included 2,087 acres, with the production of 2,660 
tons of grapes. 

Although there is a large Jocal demand, and possibility of an export 
trade for raisin fruits, no extensive areas have as yet been planted. In 
1920-21 there were 699 acres cultivated for drying purposes, and the yield 
was 6,917 cwt., comprising 3,396 cwt. of sultanas, 1,052 cwt. of raisins, and 
2,469 cwt. of currants. At the vineyards conducted in connection with the 
Wagga Experiment Farm and the Hawkesbury Agricultural College raisins 
and sultanas are dried every season and placed on the local market, where 
they are regarded as equal in every respect to the imported article. 


ORCHARDS. 


The cultivation of fruit is capable of considerable expansion, as both the 
soil and the climate of large areas throughout the State are well adapted to 
fruit-growing. A larger area of land is, however, being brought each year 
under fruit culture, and orchardists may obtain from the Department of 
Agriculture information as to the varieties which are recommended for planting 
in specified districts, and the prospects of ultimate success are thus greatly 
enhanced.’ With large areas of suitable soil and with climatic conditions 
ranging from comparative cold on the highlands to semi-tropical heat 
on the North Coast, a large variety of fruits can be cultivated. In the vicinity 
of Sydney, oranges, peaches, plums, and passion-fruit are most generally 
planted. On the Tableland, apples, pears, apricots, and all the fruits from 
cool and temperate climates thrive well; in the west and in the south-west, 
figs, almonds, and raisin-grapes can be cultivated; and in the north coastal 
districts, bananas, pine-apples, and other tropical fruits grow excellently. 

68131—C 
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Citrus fruits are cultivated extensively, and form the largest element in 
local production. 


Particulars of citrus orchards are shown in the following statement :— 


en Area under Cultivation. _ Production. 

| Productive. | Not Bearing. | Total. Total. Ayerge Per 

acres, acres. acres, bushels, | bushels. 

1900-01 | 11,013 3,952 14,965 648,628 | 59 
1905-06 |, 15,054 2,795 17,849 886,493 | 59 
1910-11 17,465 2,643 20,108 1,478,306 85 
1915-16 , 17,542 5,717 23,259 1,360,898 78 
1917-18 | 19,133 ; 6,311 | 25,444 1,737,107 91 
1918-19 | 20,529 7,068 27,597 1,619,346 79 
1919-20 | 21,523 7,204 28,727 1,769,038 82 
1920-21 | 21,990 6,445 28,435 2,009,756 91 

; | 


The number of orchards in which citrus fruit was cultivated during the 
year 1920-21 was 6,071, and of these the average area was 4-7 acres. 

The production of oranges and mandarins has attained such proportions 
that the growers are obliged to seek oversea markets, the supply, both in 
New South Wales and in the adjacent States, exceeding in some seasons the 
local demand, During 1920-21 the export of citrus fruits from New South 
Wales amounted to 42,762 centals, valued at £60,835, practically all of which 
went to New Zealand. 

The principal crops of fruit other than citrus products, which are more 
intensively cultivated in the neighbourhood of Sydney, range from natives 
of comparatively cold to those of temperate and semi-tropical climes, but 
their successful culture is determined by altitude as well as by parallels of 
latitude. 

The following table shows the area under orchards and fruit-gardens 
exclusive of citrus orchards, together with the total value of each season’s 
yield, at intervals since 1900-01 :— 


etc,i Avea of Fruit- /Total AreaCulti-| Total Value of 7 
season, [eRef Productive! “Gardens and [vated for Fruit- | the Production | Approximate, 
| end.urchorde, | Onguamlenot | gudensand | of Fruit gardans| “per Acre 
_ se seem iol ont ce hoe A Da pans Retieds ! : 
acres, 1 acres, acres. £ £os. d. 
1900-01 | 25,766 5,508 =; 31,269 | ~—-270, 081 1010 6 
: i : i 
1905-06 | 25,189 3,577 | 28,766 =| «189,195 710 0° 
i i } ! | 
1910-11; 20,498 6,748 27,246 | 271,930 135 4 
1915-16 19,006 | 18,173 32,179 243,210 1216 0 
1917-18 | 22,121 | 18,784 35,905 | 376,090 | 17 0 6 
1918-19 | 23,795 | 12,970 36,765 | 742,730 31 4 0 
1919-20 25,688 | 13,978 39,666 ' ° 787,328 28 14 0 
1920+21 27,368 | 14,309 41,677, 796,260 29 1 11 


Owing to the subdivision of orchards for residential and other purposes 
the area under fruit declined from 32,346 acres in 1901-02 to 25,859 acres in 
1909-10; since that season it has increased, and in 1920-21 was the highest 
on record. ; [ ; 
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More than one-third of the area devoted to fruit culture is in the county of 
Cumberland, the actual areas in 1920-21 being citrus, 10,467 acres; fruits 
other than citrus, 7,505 acres. At the Murrumbidgee irrigation settlement 
fruit-trees are being planted very extensively, especially peaches, apricots, 
and oranges. 

With the exception of oranges and mandarins, the fruit-production of New 
South Wales is far below average demands. The State is, therefore, obliged 
to import large quantities, the greater portion of which could be grown 
within its own boundaries. As a matter of fact, considerable quantities of 
fruit. produced in New South Wales never reach the consumer. This is due 


1919-20, 1920-21. 


Fruit. Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. ; Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. 
Trees not nate Trees not | - — = 
yet } yet 
Bearing. | Number. ! Yield. Bearing. | Number. Yield. 
| | 
Oranges— bushels. | ; bushels. 
Seville wes ota 29,790 94,714 98,767 | 35,202 | 83,784 84,379 
Washington Navel...| 137,993 | 234,829 | 202,896 | 139.381 | 258,703 | 261,916 
Valencia wae ...| 186,233 | 278,794 | 242,854 | 154,774 | 344,665 | 321,156 
All other a, es 95,120 | 582,060 | 503,371 : 106,073 | 564,588 | 574,832 
Lerons... aoe ts 88,079 | 257,035 | 270,876 , 86,268 | 241,325 | 279,023 
Mandarins... tr xe 96,451 | 466,403 | 446,303 | 74,289 ; 462,762 | 474,283 
Other Citrus we | 2,676 3,729: 4,071 2,383 | 11,702 | 14,167 
eee ues Jie ...| 369,737 | 718,350 | 524,303 | 394,208 | 749,569 ; 891,345 
‘ears— | 

Williams ine | 108,254 | 147,216 | 120,281 | 106,361 | 161,511 | 169,663 
All other he ee 47,654 49,727 45,360 | 50,175 64,709 65,008 

Peaches — \ | | : 
Early ... aie | 146,833 | 494,472 | 507,958 | 121,925 | 477,110 | 476,446 
Canning ... —...| 80,304 | 196,145 | 217,338 | 98,415 | 216,434 | 299,336 
Nectarines... see sue 9,943 34,892 29,218 12,013 34,230 34,097 
Ploums ee on oe 99,083 | 132,385 | 120,770 98,742 | 150,796 | 167,807 
Prunes Pe wax | 174,058 32,857 | 19,651 | 216,215 50, 165 43,464 
Cherries... ae .-- | 101,775 | 139,212 51,613 92,362 | 145,334 65,145 
Apricots... ae tae 34,194 | 109,088 | 105.839 | 53,068 | 108,776 | 118,745 
Quinces... ie ass 12,983 25,031 28,820 =10,817 23,531 82,482 
Persimmons fed on 5,196 | 10,677 | 11.878; 3,583 | 11,640 | 13,150 
Passion Fruit fo ... | *32,641 | *95,957 58,901 | #34,624 | *80,231 34,819 
All other ... iB ae 19,092 28,315 14,885 , 18,545 | 31,538 15,205 


* Vines. 


The above figures include returns from private orchards, which are, however, 
of comparatively small amount,ranging from 2 per cent. of the total orchards, 
in the case of citrus fruits, up to about 8 per cent. in the case of some stone- 
fruits. © 

Banana culture is becoming an important industry in the Tweed River 
district of the North Coast division. In 1920-21 the total area was 5,750 
acres; 3,917 acres were productive and yielded 335,328 cases of bananas, 
valued at £215,780. 
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THE provision of an adequate water supply for irrigation purposes is essential 
in a country liable to dry seasons which affect extensive areas, and a 
recognition of this fact has induced the Government to undertake various 
schemes, which will constitute portion of an irrigation system to serve the 
whole State. 

The following table shows in conjunction with the total area, the area 
under crop, the number of sheep and cattle, and the average annual rainfall 
in the various divisions calculated over a period of years; the rainfall figures. 
indicate the range of the averages of the representative stations in each 
division :— 


| Area Under Calsaiee | | 
Average 1 : Sheep, ' Cattle, 
Division. Ero Raat oe PETES oe 1021. | 1921. 
; Grain. Crops. | 
: | : : ; 

Coastal — Inches. Acres, | Acres, Acres. | No. | No, 
North Coast ...| 38—63 5,410,000 | tes 87,000 | 5,000, | 768,000 
Hunter & Manning| 24—60 10,391, 090 | 3,000} 95,000; 750,000 | 622,000 
Cumberland ...| 3L—48 1,070,000 ! ate 35,000 ; 13,000 | 55,000: 
South Coast ...| 27—56 5,484,000 oe 44,000; 172,000: 238,000: 

Total dae sae 22,355,000 | 3,000 , 261,000 940,000 i 1,688,000 
; a oe aK ao |---| —__-—— - 

Tableland— 

Northern ... ..| 30—32 8,928,000 13,000 | _ 68,000 | 1,936,000 | 389,000 
Central... | 24-87 8,989,000 | 111,000} 157,000 | 2,168,000; 119,000 
Southern .., | 19—32 7,914,000 11,000 48,000 | 2,643,000! 144,006 

Total a sat? 25,831,000 hi 135,000 273,000 6,747,000 652,000 

Western Slopes— 

North ne w.| 24-81 9,813,000 | 306,000 69,000 | 3,359,000 | 258,006 

Central... ...| 20—29 6,253,000 | 580,090 | . 139,000 | 1,989,000 75,000 

South as ...| 20—28 | 8,186,000 | 501,000} 197,000 | 3,389,000 167,000. 
i ey Ps 4 . 

Total | 24,252,000 1,387,000 | 405,000 8,737,000 | 500,000 

| sneeees eee ee 

Plains. and Riverina— 

North Plains ...| 19—23 | 10,031,000 , 20,000 4; 000 2,884,000 114,000 
Central Plains ...) 17 16,030,000 | 422,000 71,000 } 4, "246, 000 110,008 
Riverina ... | 14-17 | 19,767,000 [1,159,000 | 318,000 | 5,756,000 | 182,000 
Total ..| ... | 45,828,000 1,601,000) 396,000 |12,886,000 | 406,000 

Western Plains ..| 9—16 | 80,368,000 1,000 5,000 | 4,542,000 t 134,000: 
Whole State vee fea 198,634,000 3,127,000 |1,.340;000 |33,852,000 | 3,375,000 


The table shows that the extent of country with a low average rainfall 
is considerable, no less than 116,165,000 acres, 58-5 per cent. of the total area 
of the State, receiving average annual rains less than 18 inches. In these 
districts large numbers of sheep are depastured, and practically one-half of 
the crops are grown; therefore, there is urgent necessity for the conservation 
of available water to carry the stock over periods of drought, and to increase 
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the cultivation of fodder and other crops which can be grown under irrigation. 
Even in the coastal districts, where the average rainfall is highest, the 
dairying industry suffers from periods of dry weather, of which the effects 
could be mitigated if sufficient attention were paid to conservation. 


Tue ContTRoL oF WATER CoNSERVATION AND IRRIGATION WoRKS. 


The system and the works necessary for its maintenance and development, 
are under the control of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission, 
which consists of the Minister for Agriculture, as Chairman, and two other 
Commissioners. The works controlled by the Commission include the great 
Murrumbidgee irrigation scheme, the small irrigation settlements at Hay 
and Wentworth, national works of water conservation, artesian and shallow 
boring for settlers, and water trusts and artesian bore trusts.operating under 
the Water Act. The Commission has control also of storages and diversions 
of water by private persons for purposes of conservation and irrigation, and 
investigates and attends to administrative matters connected with proposed 
irrigation schemes. 


THE MURRUMBIDGEE IRRIGATION SCHEME. 


Under this scheme a storage dam has been constructed at the head of the 
Murrumbidgee River, to retain the flood waters, which are released for use 
lower down the river on the extensive irrigation areas of Yanco and Mirrool. 
Provision has been made for a movable diversion weir about 240 miles below 
the dam, to turn the required amount of water from the river into the main 
canal; a main canal, leaving the river near the weir; four main branch 
canals and a series of subsidiary canals and distributing channels through 
the area irrigated; bridges, checks, regulators, and other structures through- 
out the entire system; and meters for measuring the volume allowed to each. 
farm. Towns and villages, roadways to serve each farm, and a general 
surface drainage system are included in this scheme. 

The site of the storage dam is at Burrinjuck, 3 miles below the confluence 
of the Murrumbidgee and the Goodradigbee Rivers, where the river is con- 
fined between two mountains of red granite, whigh rise 2,000 feet above the 
river bed. The dam-wall, which is practically complete, will have a 
maximum height of 240 feet, with a base 160-feet thick, tapering to 18 feet. 
in width at the top, and will impound the waters in a lake covering 12,740 
acres. ‘The reservoir will have a capacity of nearly 33,612 million cubic feet 
or 771,640 acre-feet. The catchment areca includes elevations of 5,000 feet, - 
which are snow-covered in winter. It contains about 5,000 square miles, 
drained by three principal streams—the Murrumbidgee, the Goodradigbee, 
and the Yass Rivers—up which the water will be backed, when the dam is 
full, to distances of 41 miles, 15 miles, and 25 miles respectively above the 
dam. The depth of water at the dam, when filled to full supply level, will be 
200 feet, and 2 miles above the dam the submerged flats will be covered 
by 150 feet of water over an area of 5 square miles. 

Direct communication between Burrinjuck and the Main Southern 
Railway has been provided by the construction of a 2-foot gauge line from 
Goondah, a distance of 26 miles. The irrigation areas are situated on the 
northern side of the Murrumbidgee River, about 250 miles from the dam. 
At 30th April, 1922, there were under occupation for irrigation 1,637 farms, 
covering a total area of 94,763 acres, or a little more than one-fourth of the 
total area to be embraced in the completed scheme. With the aid of 
irrigation the soil and climate are suitable for the profitable production of 
apricots, peaches, nectarines, prunes, pears, plums, certain’ varieties of 
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apples, almonds, melons, cantaloupes, and citrus fruits; also wine and table 
grapes, raisins, sultanas, figs, olives, and most varieties of vegetables and 
fodder crops, Dairying and pig-raising are being conducted successfully by 
settlers in the areas, and stock are raised in the drier parts. 

Farms varying in size from 1 acre to 250 acres are made available from 
time to time. The average agricultural farm is from 15 to 25 acres in 
extent, but to suit the requirements of dairymen and other stock farmers, 
blocks of larger areas have been made available. These include non-irrigable 
or “ dry ” areas, in addition to the irrigable portion. The‘ water right” or 
number of “ acre-feet” of water allotted to each holding is specified when 
the holding is notified as available for application, as is also the charge for 
such fixed water rights which may be altered at any time by notification in 
the Government Gazette. An “ acre-foot’’ of water means such a quantity 
as would cover 1 acre with water 12 inches deep. 

The conditions for the disposal of irrigation blocks are contained in the 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act of 1913 and its amending Acts. Any 
person over the age of 16 years if male, or 18 years if female (other than 
a married woman not living apart from her husband under decree of judicial 
separation), or two or more such persons jointly, not subject to any statutory 
disqualification, may apply for a farm or block. A married woman may 
hold a farm in certain circumstances. The tenure of these farms is perpetual 
leasehold, and a transferable perpetual lease grant is issued to the farmer 
after five years of occupation, but residence on the block is a condition of 
such grant. The rentals are fixed for the first twenty-five years by notifi- 
cation in the Government Gazette, and are thereafter subject to reappraisement. 

Improvement conditions are attached to the farm holdings. These 
include erection of fencing, planting of trees for wind-breaks, construction of 
dwellings, and the destruction of noxious plants. But the value of such 
improvements are ¢ecured to the settler should he sell or surrender his farm. 

Subject to such conditions as to security and terms of repayment as tho 
Commission may require, settlers may obtain an advance, or have suspended 
the payment of amounts owing. Such advances are limited to the total 
amount of funds made available by Parliament for this purpose. At 30th 
June, 1921, the amount of such advances outstanding was £699,525. The 
Rural Bank Commissioners also have statutory powers to make loans upon 
mortgage of irrigation farm leases. 

Large areas of land have been reserved for discharged soidiers; and camps 
have been established for the accommodation of selected applicants, who 
are granted farms after three months’ satisfactory service. While in camp 
the men are employed upon developmental work in connection with their 
blocks, and are paid wages at award rates. 

Upon taking up residence on their farms these settlers may obtain 
advances up to £625 for the development of their blocks, and subsequently 
such additional amounts as may be necessary to bring their land to the 
stage of productiveness. Payment for rent, &c., and repayments of 
advances will be suspended for five years in the case of fruit farms, and for 
two years in the case of dairy farms. The total indebtedness, including 
interest, will then be payable by instalments extending over a period of 
twenty years. 

Towns and villages have been established at. convenient centres on the 
Yanco and Mirrool irrigation areas. At present the Commission performs 
municipal functions, constructing streets and providing water-supply, sani- 
tary, and other services; but a project to establish Local Government areas 
in the form of shires is receiving consideration. 
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Factories for making butter, cheese, bacon, and for canning fruit and 
vegetables have been established on the areas by tlie Commission to treat the 
produce of the settlers. In addition to these industrial ventures, the 
Commission has undertaken to provide such municipal services as domestic 
water and electricity supplies, abattoirs, accommodation houses, and to 
supervise matters of health and sanitation, besides engaging in trading 
operations to supply settlers with live-stock, stores, and nursery stock. 
Co-operative enterprise, however, is receiving every encouragement, and a 
number of co-operative organisations have been established to handle 
produce and supply the settlers’ requirements, 

The State nurserics at Leeton and Griffith supply fruit and other trees to 
the sestlers, and an experiment farm is maintained at Yanco under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture: also a viticultural nursery at, 
Griffith (in the Mirrool irrigation area} for the pronagation of vines on 
phylloxera-resistant stocks. It is proposed to establish an Agricultural 
High School at North Yanco. 

During the season 1919-20 the total area of crops irrigated was 34,528 
acres, and the average amount of water used per acre ‘8 acre feet. Details 
of production will be found in a statement on page 762. 


Hay Irrication AREA. 

The irrigation area at Hay, on ths Murrumbidgee River, consists of 
abous 4,500 acres; prior to 1913 it was controlled by a trust appointed in 
1897. On 30th June, 1921, the area held and used for irrigation purposes 
was 1,039 acres in 109 blocks, ranging from 3 acres to 34 acres in size; 
generally the term of lease is thirty years, and the annual rental from 5s. to 
12s. per acre. In addition, 2,698 acres of non-irrigated land had been taken 
up in 48 blocks, as permissive occupancies. The water-rate is fixed from 
time totime; during 1920-21 it was 30s. per acre perannum. The pumping 
machinery consists of a suction- gas plant, supplying two engines of about 
55-brake horse-power each, working two centrifugal pumps, with an average 
combined capacity of about 4,000 gallons per minute. Dairying and pig- 
raising are the principal industries, the cultivation of fruit being very limited. 


Curtwaa Irrication Aris. 

The Curlwaa irrigation area, situated at Wentworth, consists of 10,600 
acres, of which 1,426 acres were held in irrigated holdings. On 30th June, 
1921, practically the whole of this area had been taken up in areas varying 
from 14 acresto37 acres. There are also 76 non-irrigated blocks, containing 
6,967 acres, and the remainder of the area was common land. During the 
vear 1920-21 the area under fruit was 872 acres, of which 666 acres were 
bearing. Oranges, peaches, apricots, nectarines, pears, grapes, sultanas, and 
currants are grown, and it has been proved that the Curlwaa soil is eminently 
suited to fruit culture, some of the finest cranges grown in New South Wales 
being the product of this locality. Surveys have been completed covering 
966 acres, which it is proposed to add to the area, and 450 acres have been 
made available fer application. 

The pumping plant consists of a suction-gas engine of 120 horse-power, 
driving an 18-inch centrifugal pump, having a maximum capacity of 8,000 
gallons per minute. The main channels measure about 9 miles and 10 chains 
in length. 

The land is leased for periods not exceeding thirty years, the annual rent 
at the present time varying generally from ls. to 10s. per acre, though the 
rent is as much as 24s. per acre on blocks set apart in recent years, The 
rate for water is fixed from time to time by the Commission and is at the 
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present 20s. per acre per annum, except in a few special cases, and there is 
in addition a general rate of 10s. per acre in productive bearing. Hach 
lessee is entitled to receive a quantity of water equivalent to a depth of 30 


inches per annum, limited to 4 inches in any one month. 
The rainfall for the year ended 30th June, 1921, was above the average, 


being 18-82 inches, and the quantity of 


was. 3,394 acre- feet. 


Progress oF IRRIGATION SETTLEMENTS. 


rater pumped from the Murray River: 


Comparative statistics of the irrigation settlements in New South Wales 


are shown in the following statement; 


the particulars for 1910-11 relate to 


the Hay and Curlwaa settlements only, as farming on the Murrumbidgee 
area was not in operation until the season 1912-13 :— 


| | 1920-21. 
Particulars. | 1910-11. ; 1915-16. - = ha 
| - | Faces | Hay. |Curkwaa. | Total, 
i t 
Cultivated Holdings ... No. 86) 771 1,053; 26 108 ~—-1,190 
\ 
Area under— | 
Crop one 4 862) 22,488} 29,511; 232) 1,322) 31,065 
Grain 3 ra 2| 4,287 2,856 xs 4; 2,860 
Hay and Green Food $3 399) 13,631) 15,807 194) 84 16,085 
4 ! 
Grape Vines— | 
Bearing ... 5 186. 353: 935 lt 317 1,253 
Not yet Bearing 3 74 486, 1,644! 252) 1,896 
Orchards— | | 
Bearing .. whe’ Oy 58 440, 3,689 37 428) 4,154 
Not yet Bearing s3 139} 2,896 4,380 2 234 4,414 
Live Stock— : | 
Horses cas tee . No. 239| 3,300 4,719) 307 238 5,264 
Cattle— : : 
Dairy ... $v ae BSy 484, 2,461; 3,463) 475 69, 4,007 
Other ... aa wee? ips 530} 1,488 +,792 624 47 5,463 
Sheep oak oe ashom he 703) 32,440) 11,392) 5,431 104; 16,927 
Swine Ria -ieuuss sstin) ig 134| 2,799] 2,465) 91 8| 2,564 
Froduction— 
Wine ee bee gal.) 650| *64,000 as ns *64,000 
Sultanas ... is cwt. { 2,778 397! : 2,526 2,923 
Raisins »» | > 1,009 1,499 140) 5] 822 967 
Currants 35 1,848) 298 1,890: 2,188 
Oranges— ; | 
Seville bush 326 191 aes 517 
Bik ae adn Navel 3 9731 4,988 34,483! 44; 14,801! 49,328 
Valencia.. 3 Ash ore 18,623 x 2,700! 21,323 
All other ee | ( 2,563; 40 335 2,938 
Peaches— | 
Early... nas esas 35,825) 1,250) 3,858) 40,433 
Canning ... bee ey 2,467) 25,861! 4 163,937 10} 8,414; 172,361 
Nectarines Sen : 2,721 19 1,011 3,751 
Apricots ... ee 2,905, 10,690) 51,391 662} 6,083) 58,136 
Milk ge : gal.}171,619/504,181/1,687,474/ 122,272) 7,040.1 816, 786 
Butter (on farm) ... .. lb] 5,100 12,923 38,851) 1,910)... 40, 761 
Bacon and Ham (on farm) ,, 820| 8,865) 10,933 ai fs 1 1,413 
t 


* Includes 40, 000 gallons made: front purchased gropes, 
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The area devotel to fruit-growing has increased considerably since 
1915-16, but the orchards planted on more than half of the area have not yet 
reached the stage of production. Oranges, peaches, nectarines, and apricots 
are the pr incipal kinds of fruit produced, but the yield is small in comparison 
with that which may be expected in a few years as the young trees become 
increasingly productive. 

The following statement shows the number of fruit-trees of the principal 
varieties, distinguishing the productive from those not yet bearing :— 


1910-11, 1915-16. j 1920-21. 
Fruit-trees, i | 
Pre- Not yet Pro- Not yet | _ Pro- Not yet 
ductive, | Bearing. | ductive. | Bearing. | ductive, | Bearing. 
Orange— 
Seville 3 “|) 1,150 6,283 
Washington Navel . 202 3, 606 6,509 7,020 |< 60,810! 70,314 
Valencia Paty ies la 27,425| 40,028 
All other bee ogi 119 136 439 9,388 | 3,134 5,443 
Peach— ; 
Early ... ie a 31,022) 29,664 
Canning ae .. {> 1,752 | 4,503 | 16,812 ° 101,113 | 4 118,811 | 73,804 
Nectarine... Se | € 3,739 4,020 
Apricot ... wax a w.| 2,038 2,969 | 5,927 42,066 , 51,624) 37,901 
Prune... de ae wee? vee bee Eee G10, 290 | 14,832] 62,353 
Plum... bey ooh er 98 | 282 © 682 5,897 8,475 6,812 
Pear — | : 
Williams B28 i { . .|¢10,908| 15,596 
Other... } BGR) SE POG |, ae2iO eee Lg 66a |) “78 abs 
Apple 000 400 718} 1,256 1 3,065 |  3,452/ 10,240 
Fig : is g52 ae 201 38 303 3,395 1,428 2,995 
Almond . es oe on sed 140 582; 5,446 | 6,948 8,631 


It is aadeany that while the growing of oranges has developed eaniaiy 
the developement of peach growing, especially for canning, has been more 
rapid, and that apricots, prunes, pears, and apples are also receiving con- 
siderable attention. 

Warer Ricuts. 


The Water Act, 1912, consolidates the Acts relating to water rights, 
water and drainage, drainage promotion, and artesian wells. Part IL ot 
the Act vests in the Crown the right to the use, flow, and control of the 
water in all rivers and lakes which flow through or past or are situated 
within the land of two or more occupiers. Private rights were abolished, 
and a system of licenses was established for the protection of private works, 
of water conservation, irrigation, and drainage, and the prevention of inunda- 
tion of land. During the year ended 30th June, 1921, 198 applications 
were received for new licenses, and 229 for the renewal of existing licenses; 
at the date mentioned 1,481 licenses were in force. 


Water Trusts and Bore Trusts. 


Part III of the Water Act, 1912, provides for the supply of water for 
irrigation, stock, or domestic purposes, and for drainage, the liabilities on 
which are repaid to the Crown, with interest spread over a period of years; 
the works are administered by trustees appointed from among the beneficiaries 
under the Act, except in the case of trusts in the Western Division, when the 
Western Land Board is appointed as trustee. 
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For the supply of water, trusts have been constituted in connectioa with 
(a) seventy-eight artesian wells; (6) nine schemes for the improvement of 
natural off-takes of effluent channels, for the purpose of diverting supplies 
from the main rivers; (c) in three instances for the construction of weirs 
across stream channels; and (d) two pumping schemes—one from a natural 
watercourse, and one from a well. 

The area included within these trusts amounts to nearly 7 million acres. 


Artesian Bores. 

That portion of the great Australian artesian basin which extends into 
New South Wales covers approximately 70,000 square miles, and is situated 
in the north-western portion of the State. 

The first artesian bore was sunk in 1879 on the KaJlara pastoral holding, 
between Bourke and Wilcannia, and the first Government bore was com- 
pleted in 1884 at Goonery on the Bourke-Wanaaring road. 

The following statement shows the extent of the work which has been 
successtully effected by the Government, and by private owners, up to the 
30th June, 1921 :— 


Bores. Flowing. | Pumping. Total, | Total Depth. 
! feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Artesian Wells, etc. 123 | 37 160 | 330,595 
For Country Towns Water Supply Sus 2] 1 3 4,354 
For Improvement Leases .., ae “| 34 3 37 58,412 
- + 
Total, Government Bores..} 159 | 41 200 | 393,361 


Private Bores... Sa vee fue was wel 222 82 304 444,141 


The average depth of Government bores is 1,967 feet, and of private bores 
1,461 feet, and they range from 89 to 4,338 feet. 

The deepest wells in New South Wales are in the county of Stapylton, one 
at Boronga having a depth of 4,338 feet and an outflow at present of 924,990 
gallons; another at Dolgelly has a depth of 4,086 feet, and a discharge of 
534,406 gallons per day. The largest outflow at the present time is at 
the Wirrah bore, in the county of Benarba, which yields 1,079,776 gallons a 
day, and has a depth of 3,578 feet. 

Of the 552 bores which have been sunk, 381 are flowing, and give an 
aggregate discharge of 85,209,550 gallons per day; 123 bores give a pumping 
supply, the balance of 48 being failures. 

The flow from 78 bores is utilised for supplying water for stock on holdings 
served in connection with bore-water trusts or artesian districts under 
the Water Act of 1912. The total flow from these bores amounts to 
34,543,740 gallons per day, watering an area of 4,556,024 acres by means 
of 2,820 miles of distributing channels. The average rating by the bore trusts 
to repay the capital cost, with 4 per cent. interest, in tw enty- eight years, is 
1-5d. per acre, including the cost of maintenance and administration. 

In the majority of cases the remaining bores are used by pastoralists for 
stock-watering purposes only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised 
in connection with country towns. 

The watering of the north-western country by means of bore-water has 
largely increased the carrying capacity of the land; but, what is perhaps 
of greater importance, it has made practicable some pastoral settlement on 
small holdings in country previously utilised almost entirely by companies 
holding immense areas. 
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It has been determined that the multiplicity of boxes is the chief factor 
governing the annual decrease in bore-flows, also that the limitation of the 
discharge of water from a bore will prolong its existence as an efficient flow; 
action has been taken, therefore, to prevent any waste by the control of the 
bore-flow, and by its adjustment to actual needs. It is anticipated that 
this action will materially reduce the rate of decrease in the future. 


Shallow Boring. 


Arrangements were made by the Government in 1912 to assist settlers by 

sinking shallow bores, and the scheme, which was described fully in the 1916 
issue of this Year Book, has met with considerable success, Operations were 
commenced with one plant only, but the number has been increased gradually 
and 28 are now at work. 
’ Up to the 30th June, 1921, 748 bores had been undertaken, but 133 proved 
failures, the total cost being £131,390. The total depth bored to the 30th 
June was 211,844 feet, the greatest depth of any bore being 1,000 feet. During 
the year. £49,010 was expended on boring operations. 

In addition to the work conducted under the shallow-boring regulations,. 
22 bores have been sunk in the Pilliga Scrub and on Crown lands for the. 
Lands Department and Forestry Commission. The fact that 52 of the 
bores put down in the Pilliga Scrub are giving a flowing supply is of 
special interest, as it indicates the possibility of tapping a small and hitherto. 
unknown artesian basin. 

Private Artesian Bores. 


Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by private enterprise... 
So far as can be ascertained, 328 private bores have been undertaken in 
New South Wales, of which 24 were failures. The yield of the flowing- 
bores is estimated at 38 million gallons per day. No data are available. 
regarding the pumping bores. 


River Murray Irrication SCHEME. 


Prior to 1914 the growth of irrigation settlement placed a heavy drain upou 
the fluctuating resources of the River Murray, and the danger of exceeding 
the capacity of its flow in dry seasons led the State of Victoria to consider 
means of water conservation, in order to supply the growing needs of settlers. 
Since the River Murray, as far west as the 141st meridian of longitude, is 
included within the boundaries of New South Wales, an interstate agreement 
became necessary. The State of South Australia, through which the lower 
reaches of the river flow, and the Commonwealth Government joined in the: 
discussions, and an agreement between representatives of the four Govern- 
ments, signed on 9th September, 1914, was subsequently ratified by the various. 
Parliaments, and an amending agreement was signed on 23rd November, 
1920. 

The outstanding matters provided by the original and amending agreenients: 
were :—(a) Provision of water for irrigation purposes; (b) preservation of 
facilities for navigation; (c) allotment of equitable proportions of the available 
water for use by settlers in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia; - 
(d) equal apportionment of the costs between the four Governments ratifying 
the agreement; (e) the appointment of a joint commission to carry the 
agreement into effect. 

The scheme provided for the construction of (a) a dam and storage reservoir 
to be known as Hume Reservoir, with a capacity of one million acre-feet. 
of water, at a cost of £1,253,000, situated on the Murray River 10 miles above 
the town of Albury; from this reservoir waters are to be released to supply 
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the needs of irrigation settlements in New South Wales and Victoria, and to 
provide sufficient waters for permanent navigation on the river; , (6) for 
storage works in connection with Lake Victoria near the western boundary of 
New South Wales, with a capacity of 500,000 acre-feet, at a cost of £205,000— 
the waters so impounded are to be utilised for irrigation purposes in South 
Australia and to maintain the flow of the river for navigation purposes; (c) 
thirty-five weirs and locks, at intervals along the river and its tributaries, 
to control the flow of the river.. The total cost of all joint works agreed upon 
was. estimated to be approximately £4,663,000. 

“When the scheme is carried out the river will be “ canalised,” or converted 
into “a succession of pools,” whose level: may be regulated so that they will 
furnish permanent supplies for irrigation, as well as a means of navigation 
on the most important waterway of Australia. A minimum depth of 5 feet 
of water will be maintained as far as Echuca, the present head of navigation. 
The allotment of the available water to the respective states was approximately 
two-fifths of the total each to New South Wales and Victoria, and one-fifth 
to South Australia. 

The total area of land irrigable from the River Murray and its tributaries 
is estimated to be approximately 1,500,000 acres, and, an investigation, is 
‘in progress to determine how the irrigable lands of New South Wales may 
be used most profitably. 

The agreement wag brought into operation on 3ist January, 1917, and it 
was provided that the works be completed within twelve years of that date. 
Though minor operations on locks and weirs had been carried out in South 
Australia, construction of the main reservoir was not begun until the 28th 
November, 1919. It was stated in the report of the River Murray Commis- 
sion (1920-21) that the work cannot be completed within the prescribed time. 

‘Considerable progress was made in the work of constructing the dam during 

1920-21, and the total expenditure by all governments in connection with the 
scheme during that year was £277,970; the total expenditure to 30th June, 
1921, was £714,883, of which amounts £108,429 and £166,485 respectively 
were contributed by New South Wales. 
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PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 


‘In New South Wales the pastoral industry is confined principally to 
sheep-raising end wool-growing, though, of late years, cattle-raising has 
increased in importance. It has always been by far the greatest source of 
wealth-production among primary industries; but, within the past twenty 
years, agriculture and dairying have developed rapidly, and the pastoral 
industry has assumed a place sccond to the manufacturing industry, as 
measured by the value of production. 

It is to the rise of the pastoral industry that the State owes the continuance 
of the long period of rapid expansion which began with the gold-rushes 
of the fifties and ended in 1893. When the excitement of fortune-hunting 
had subsided, it was natural that, in response to the ever-increasing world 
demand for wool, attention should be diverted to pastoral pursuits. Extensive 
pastures and excellent breeds of sheep suited to local conditions existed, 
and all factors favoured the rapid development of industries connected 
with sheep, and their expansion brought enormous benefits to the trade 
and industry of the State. In the twenty years which followed. 1871 the 
value of pastoral production almost doubled, and many subsidiary manu- 
factories were established. Year by year, until 1891, nearly one-half of 
‘tthe total value of production from all sources was derived from the pastoral 
industry; while the wool trade alone practically built up the export trade, as 


| Average Annual Value of N.S.W. Produce 


' Exported. 
Period. : - ; =e 

ae ee 

— E oo | eae, or 

| £ £ | per cent. 
186C-69 2,100,000 6,491,600 | 32-2 
1870-79 4,847,000 9,114,000 | 53-2 
1880-89 ° 8,407,000 | 13,861,000 60-7 
1890-99 9,303,000 16,611,600 | 56-0 


It will be observed that wool assumed a constantly-increasing importance 
in the export trade of the State, and that the expansion up to 1890 was 
almost entirely due to the increasing value of wool sent oversea. 


The development of the wool industry up to 1890 had proceeded very 
rapidly, for although prices had declined steadily after 1870, supply had 
not greatly exceeded demand in European markets, and the manufacture 
of textile fabrics was extending. But a severe check was sustained in 
1890, when the-Baring crisis produced stagnation in business enterprise 
in England, and prices declined heavily in consequence. In the next year 
the number of sheep in the State reached its maximum, and the quantity of 
wool produced was greater than in any other year, except 1910. Bad 
seasons characterised the nineties, as well as stagnant markets. The 
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number of sheep depastured in the State was probably in excess of its carrying 
capacity, and heavy losses resulted from successive droughts until 1902. 
Thereafter a steady revival commenced, and the industry improved until 
1910, when a decline in preduction and in the number of sheep depastured 
commenced, and proceeded with some fluctuations until 1920. Bounteous 
yains in the middle of that year marked the end of another disastrous drought; 
its ravages, however, were not so severe as in 1902. In 1921 there was a 
marked increase in the number of sheep and cattle. Despite a decline in wool 
production, and the rapid development of the agricultural, dairying, and 
mining industries in the past twenty years, the pastoral industry has developed 
in the direction of cattle-raising and meat-production, and still maintains 
supremacy among primary industries. It contributes approximately one- 
third of the total value of the primary production of the State. 


Live Stock. 


New South Wales does not possess any indigenous animals which would 
give rise to a large industry, and, of those introduced, sheep only may be 
said to have developed in such a way as to become a prolific source of 
wealth-production; indeed, the development of the sheep industries has 
been so remarkable that it has, in a sense, precluded the rise of other pastoral 
activities. Horses have been bred principally for their utility in various 
industries, but a small oversea trade has sprung wp in remounts. For many 
years cattle were produced only to supply local requirements of meat and 
dairy produce, but since the application of refrigeration to sea cargoes, an 
export trade in these commodities has become possible, and since 1910 
considerable expansion has taken place in the number of cattle depastured 
in the State. Pigs are bred principally as a by-product of the dairying 
industry, and the number does not fully meet local requirements. 


The following table shows the number of live stock in New South Wales 
at the end of each decennial period from 1861 to 1911, and in 192] :-— 

Year, Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

_ ae 2 t 
1861 233,220 | 2,271,923 | 5,615,054 | 146,091 
1871 304,100 | 2,014,888 | 16,278,697 213,193 
1881 398,577 | 2,597,348 | 36,591.946 | 213,916 
i901 | =«460,647-, «2,128,838 | «61,831,416 | 253,189 
1801 486,716 2,047,454 : 41,857,099 265,730 
1911 683,004 | 3,194,536 44,947,287 371,093 
1921* 663,178 | 3,875,267 33,851,828 306,253 


* At 30th June. 


In addition to the live stock shown above at the 30th June, 1921, there 
were 30,785 goats (including 4,517 Angoras), 1,273 camels, 47 donkeys, 
182 mules, and 382 ostriches. Since 1891 sheep have diminished in number 
to the extent of nearly 30 millions; horses have increased by 194,000, and 
ae 1,246,000, while, since 1911, the number of pigs has decreased by 
65,000. 
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Comparison—Live Stock in the Commonwealth. 


A comparison for 1920-21 of the numbers of horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine in New South Wales and in the other States of the Commonwealth, is 
shown in the following table. The figures for New South Wales and South 
Australia are as at 30th June, 1921, for Victoria and Tasmania as at Ist March, 
1921, and the others are as at 3lst December, 1920. 


! | 
State. Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. ! Swine, 
New South Wales ae | 663,178 3,375,267 | 33,851,828 306,253 
Victoria oes des wel 487,503 | 1,575,15S 12,171,084 | 175,275 
Queensland... ee aoe 741,024 | 6,455,067 | 17,404,840 104,370 
South Australia eee ste 268,187 — 376,399 | 6,359,444 | 78,395 
Northern Territory ... oP 37,837 | 659,840 6,062. 1,416 
Western Australia ... see 178,664 849,803 | 6,532,965, 60,581 
Tasmania Mor es Sa 39,117: 208,202 | 1,570, 832 | 38,116 
a= y | th 
Australia aes «| 2,415,510 | 13,499,737 | 77,897,055 764,406 


The above table shows that New South Wales contains the largest 
proportion in the Commonwealth of sheep, 43-5 per cent., and swine, 40-1 
per cent.; whilst in Queensland there are 30-7 per cent. of the horses and 
47-8 per cent. of the cattle. 


Distribution of Live Stock. 
Tn order to indicate the parts of New South Wales in which the flocks and 
herds predominate, the following table has been prepared, showing the 


number of live stock and the number per square mile in each Division at 
intervals since 1891 :— 


Number of Live Stock (000 omitted).); Number per square mile. 
Division. “|i ne Te a 
1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1891. | 1901L. | 1911. | 1921. 
} 1 ' 1 
=) , i 
SHEEP— i | | 
Coastal Belt... ves «| 1,483] 1,097 1,433 | 940 i| 42:55 |) 314 410 26'9 
Tableland ...... eee «| 7,882 | *8,859 | 8961 ; 6.747 | 195-3 | 219-5 | 220°0 | 167-2 
Western Slopes 10,869 | 11,672} 11,199 8,737 || 286-8 | 808-0 | 295-5 | 230-6 
Central Plains and Riverina.. 25,194 | 14,706 | 16 048 12,886 || 351-3 | 205-4 | 224-1 | 1800 
Western Plains.. eee wee} 16,403 5,523 7,306 4,542 | 130.6 44-0 | 58-2 36-2 
Whole State... «| 61,831 | 41,857 | 44,947 | 33,852 | 199-2 134-9 | 144-8 | 109.1 
| | fon 
CarrLy, Dairyina— | | | 
Coastal Belt... ase ses 197 284 | 653 | 674 5-6 81) 187; 19-3 
Tableland ave eee oe 67 70 | 107 73 1-7 1-7 27 1-3 
‘Western Slopes... és ois 87 40 73 | 59 1:0 11 21 1-6 
Central Plains and Riverina ... 35 20 | 48 | 386 | 0-5 0-3 | 0-7 | 0°5 
Western Plains.. ier a 7 4 9 2|| O1 0-0 0-1 0-0 
Whole State .. 0... 343* 418* 895 | 844 11 13, 29 | 2&7 
ba | , ‘ f 
CATTLE, OTHER— i | | 
Coastal Belt ... ove aes 640 667 915! 1,009 | 183; 191 26-2 28°6 
Tableland wee 465 501 | 550 : 580 3 11-5 12-4 13-6 14-4 
Western Slopes... os 247 306 | 422 441 ; 6-5 8-1 11-1 11-6 
Central Plains and Riverina bas 339 |! 115 | 2302 369 | 4-7 1-6 4-2 52 
Western Plains., ws oer 94 } 41 110 132 0-7 0-3 0-9 1-1 
| ; : / i 
Whole State , 1,785} 1,680; 2,299] 2,531 3-8 5B 74 8:2 
Horsus— | | ; | 
Coastal Belt... ae set 163 | 161 207 203 |! 4-7 46 5-9 58 
Tableland ei ke ae 92; 112 127 112 || 23) 2-8 3-1 2-8 
Western Slopes wae ses 76 |: 111 | 180 168 | 2-0 | 29 4:8 4-4 
Central Plains and Riverina ... 95 | 73 i 140 152 | 1:3 11 2-0 2-1 
Western Plains.. fad ae 44 | 25 | 35 23 ‘| 0-4 0-2 0:3 0-2 
Whole State .. 9...) = 470) = 487689 663} 15) 18/ 22) OE 
\ i 


* Cows in milk only; dry cows and springing heifers are included In the total of Other Cattle. 
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The table indicates also the distribution of live stock over the State. 
Sheep are depastured principally in the hinterland of the State, and are 
densest in the Western Slopes Division. Dairying cattle and, in fact, all 
cattle are most numerous in the coastal areas, though considerable numbers 
exist on the tablelands. Horses, too, are most numerous in the coastal belt, 
probably because farming needs are greatest there, and because of their 
accumulation in Sydney and other populous centres. The table, moreover, 
affords interesting particulars as to the localities most susceptible to losses 
of sheep through drought. ‘The greatest decline since 1891 has been on the 
Central Plains and Riverina, where the numbers have fallen from 852 to: 
180 per square mile, and the greatest relative decline on the Western Plains, 
where the falling-off has been from 181 to 36 per square mile. 


Particulars regarding the distribution of the live stock in accordance with 
the size of the holdings on which they were depastured as at 30th June, 
1921, are shown in the following statement; the classification of the holdings 
is based on the area of alienated land only, but in calculating the nuniber of 
stock per acre the area of Crown lands attached to alienated holdings has. 
been taken into consideration. The holdings classified as ‘“‘ Crown lands 
only ” are those leased from the Crown and not attached to alienated holdings, 
and the figures under the category “ Live Stock only” relate to live stock 
depastured on commons or on areas less than 1 acre in extent :— 


| Per 100 Acres 
Number at 30th June, 1921. (Alienated and Per cent. of Total. 
Area Series | Crown Lands.) 


Alienated Holdings). | 


1 i 
j | 


if } j 
Sheep. Cattle, | Hores. sucep [cate Horses Sheep. Cattle. Horses. 
| | | I 

1 to 30 ..., 50,850) 45,939 | 23,944 8-5 7-7) 407 01) 13] 3-6 
Bl to 409... 1,745,550 /1,108,116 | 180,413 | 9-8 | 62 | 1-0] 5-2 | 32-8 | 27-2 
401 to 1,000...) 4,071,583 | 616,885 | 145,494 | 14-9-) 2-3: 0-5 | 12-0 | 18-3 | 21-9 
1,091 to 10,000 ....15,100,967 | 957,579 /157,211 (22-6 | 1-4 | 0-2 144-6 | 28-4 | 23-7 
10,001 and over ...;10,160,370 | 421,752 | 40,976 |31-7; 1:3) 0:1 130-:0!12-5 | 6-2 
Crown lands only...) 2,793,670 | 171,088 | 45,005 0-6 | 6-6 | 0-2] 80} 51) 68 
Live stock only...) 18,838 | 53,908 | 70,1855 2.) .. | .. | OL) 1-6 | 10-6 

ee | ba aed 
Total ... .-./33,851,828 |3,375,267 | 663,178 | 19-6 | 2-0 | 0-4 | 100/ 100 | 100 

| 


The sheep on holdings of which the alienated area did not exceed 1,000 
acres represented only 17 per cent. of the total sheep in the State, and 75 per 
cent. were on holdings over 1,000 acres. More than 50 per cent. of the 
cattle were on holdings not exceeding 1,000 acres; the majority of the dairy 
herds are in the coastal belt where the holdings are comparatively small, 
the cattle on the larger areas of the hinterland being used mainly for beef. 
Nearly half the horses are on holdings from 31 to 1,000 acres in extent, and. 
the proportion on the very small or very large areas is comparatively low. 


The number of sheep per 100 acres increases with the size of the holdings 
though in the largest area group it is less than 32, the general average for 
the State being less than 1 sheep to 5 acres. In regard to the cattle and 
horses the number per 100 acres decreases as the area of the holdings 
increases, the general average being 1 head of cattle to 50 acres, and 1 horse 
to 250-acres. Live stock were depastured on 25,955 holdings on which 
there was no cultivation, but there were only 1,516 cultivated holdings 
without live stock thereon, and the total number of cultivated holdings. 
in the State was 48,664. The total number of holdings used for all purposes 
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was 80,065, and, cxcluding those used for poultry and bee farming, mining 
and residential purposes, there were 45,940 single purpose holdings used for 
either agriculture, or dairying or grazing, and 28,268 holdings were used 
for mixed farming, viz., 24,448 for agriculture in combination with either 
dairying or grazing, 2,271 for dairying and grazing, and 1,549 for all three 
purposes. 

SHEEP, 

With a view to testing the adaptableness of New South Wales to sheep- 
raising, sheep of a high-class variety for wool-bearing were first introduced in 
1797, when a small lot of Spanish Merinos—originally from the Escurial 
or Royal flock of Spain—-were brought from the Cape of Good Hope for 
Captain Macarthur. This flock was established at Camden, and was increased 
by others of the same type from the Royal flock at Kew, England, in 1804. 
Other breeders later imported a number of high-class rams from Germany 
and some ewes, while a few of the Rambouillet blood from France were also 
imported. But the flock at Camden held the leading stud position in the 
colony for thirty years, and was in considerable demand by the pioneers of 
the wool-growing industry. 


After 1830 the Camden pastures and flocks deteriorated, and the Mudgce 
district, untii 1870, became the principal centre for merino stud flocks. 
Thereafter high-class studs steadily gained repute in various parts of the 
State, and excellent breeding strains have since become distributed widely. 
Improvement in sheep types, as regards wool-bearing, has now proceeded 
so far that little reom exists for further improvement in stud sheep, and 
at a recent conference of wool-growers it was urged that attention be 
confined principally to improving the general standard of flocks. 


The following table shows the number of sheep at the close of each 
quinquennial period from 1861 to 1901, and illustrates the vicissitudes of 
nD breeding in New South Wales in the past twenty years :— 


i | 
Average || : Apcage | Average 
Lo xe re a * es { J B 
Year. Sheep. | Wee || Wear. Sheep. eo Year, Sheep | eas 
Increase. | Increase. Increase. 
} ; j 
1861 5, O15) fee “es 1903 vas) 1913 | 89,850,223 21 
1866 5 1555 1904 ; 20-5 || 1915* | 33,009,038 | (—)11'8 
1871 16, OTR. 697 71 1905 39,506, 764 14:4 1916* | 32,600,729 | (—) 1:2 
1876 25, 269,755 9-2 | 1906 44,132,421 11-7 ,| 1917* 36,196,383 1199 
1881 36,591,946 77 \) 1907 8 0-7 || 1918* | 38,621,196 6°55 
1886 | 39,169,304 | 14 |! 1908 (—) 25 1919* | 37,381,874 | (—) 2-2 
1891 61,831,416 9-6 Ji 1909 : 78 65 1920* | 29,249,253 | (—-)21-8 
1896 48,318,790 {—) 4-8 |} 1910 45,560,969 (—) 1-4 || 1921* | 33,551,828 15-7 
1901 41,857,099 (~-) 2-8 |) 1911 44,947,287 (—) 1:3 | 
1902 | 26,649,424 (—)36-4 1912 39,044,502 (—)18+1 | | 
} I 


* At Bot June. (—-) Denotes decrease. 


Since 1880 the years when the pastoral areas were affected severely by 
drought have been 1881, 1884, 1885, 1888, 1895-6, 1897, 1899, 1902, 1907, 
1912, 1914, and from February, 1918, to June, 1920. The last-mentioned 
was the longest drought, but the losses of stock were not so numerous as in 
1902, probably on account of the fact that in the earlier year a greater 
number of sheep were depastured in large flocks and in the western portion 
of the State, where the effects of drought were most severe. 


The flocks, which had decreased heavily during the fifties, grew at a 
remarkable rate after 1861, and a virtual boom in sheep-breeding prevailed 
for thirty years, despite the fact that wool values gradually declined an 
1870 to 1902. 
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Though heavy decreases in the number of sheep in the State occurred 
in the year 1877 and 1884, these losses were regained quickly, and an other- 
wise almost unbroken series of increases continued each year until the 
remarkable total of nearly sixty-two millions was reached in 1891. These 
years present a marked contrast to the years which followed, when the 
rabbit pest had become so general as to aggravate the effects of dry weather 
through destruction to natural herbage. 


Between 1891 and 1901 there was a decline of twenty millions in the 
number of sheep, then occurred the disastrous drought during which the 
flocks were reduced by over 36 per cent. The years which followed were 
remarkably favourable, and the increase was so rapid that the number in 
1906 was greater by over 2} millions than in 1901. 


Between 1906 and 1911 the number of sheep was at an almost constant 
level of about 44 millions, and this may be considered as the approximate 
carrying capacity of the State during ordinarily good seasons. The heavy 
decline which commenced with the drought of 1912 was accentuated by the 
recurrence of bad seasons at short intervals, culminating in the drought of 
1919-20. As a consequence the number of sheep in the State was reduced 
nearly to the low level of 1902. In 1921 there was an increase of 43 millions 
or more than half the number lost during the previous year, but the total 
remained nearly 25 per cent. below normal. It is contended that the flocks 
of 1891 exceeded the sheep carrying capacity of the State, and that a large 
proportion of the subsequent decline was inevitable. Point is given to 
this contention by the fact. that the number of sheep in the State has not 
reached 50 millions in any year since 1894, and has exceeded 45 millions 
twice only. 


An important factor was the rise after 1900 of an export trade in canned 
and frozen mutton, which competed with the raising of sheep for wool. 
The growth of the agricultural industry also caused land to be diverted 
from the purpose of sheep breeding. 


The following statement shows the extent to which the flocks were affected 
by the various causes of increase and decrease during the last two scasons; 
the figures are approximate only :— 


Particulars. 1920. | 1921. 
Number of Sheep at Peernes ot Year 37,382,000 | 29,249,000 
Lambs Marked... .| 4,533,000 7.907,C00 
Sheep Imported bs «| 1,465,C00 | 3,056,C00 
Total add:tions during year tee 5,998,000 | ———— 11,063,000 
—o H] Ses 
Gross Total Sheep existent during “eet 43,380,000 : 40,312, 0co” 
Sheep—Slaughtered ... 00... | 5,587,C00 | 8,851,000 
Exported we ..| 2,842,000 ! 1,972,060 
Lost through Drought, “ete. ...| 5,751,000 | 1,538,000 
Total Deductions during year... 14,131,C00 6,4C00,C00 
Number of Sheep at end of Year... 29,249,000 33,852,600 
Net Increase or Decreace jee a4 (-) 8,133,000 (+) 4,603,000 


i 
L 


In connection with the figures shown above, it is to be pointed out that 
the number of sheep exported consists principally of flocks driven across 
the border into other States, either in search of pastures or to other owners; 
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and, although many of these sheep do not return to the State, it is probable 
that a fair proportion do. The most serious effect of drought, however, is 
the severe reduction caused in the lambing or natural increase, which, in 
years of drought, falls far below the totals of sheep exported and slaughtered ; 
the number of lambs marked during the last six seasons is shown below :— 


Number of Lambs i+ Number of Sheep Number of Lamhs 
Marked during } et ad euiee | ut beginning of Marked during 
if { 


| Number of Sheep 
Year ended | “a+ beginning of 


oe Year. Year. Year. Year. 
| | ! | 

1916 | 33,009,038 7,362,000 | ~—:1919 | 38,621,196 7,812,000 

1917 | 32,600,729 9,150,000 | 1920 | 37,381,874 4,533,000 

1918 | 36,196,383 | 9,262,090 1921 | 29,249,253 7,607,600 
| | 


The number of lambs marked during 1921 was nearly 75 per cent. higher 
than in the previous season. 


Size of Flocks. 

The decrease in the total number cf sheep after 1891 was accompanied by 
great changes in the size of individual flocks, showing the tendency among 
pastoralists to restrict their flocks to sizes where the risk of loss from drought 
was not so great. These changes may be traced in the following table, 
which gives an approximate classification of the flocks for various years, 
from 1891 to 1921 :— 


Number of Flocks, : Number of Sheep. 
Size of Flocks. | renin (eee ; a _ fie areas irae 7 
1891. |; 1901. | 1911. | 1921.4 1891, 1901, | 1911. 1€21.f 
: | | | | 
1—1,CCO ...| 7,606 | 11,860 | 17,773 $19,905 > 2,794,751 3,797, i14 5.252,546 5,983,607 
1,001—2,000 .. | 1,954 } 2,351 | 3,510 3,459 | 2,979,168 | 3,560,849 | 5,149,678 14,682,170 
2,001 5,600 ..| 1,696 | 1,722 | 2,735 2,310 | 5,493,042} 5,519,008 | 98,554.299 17,083,742 
5,001— 10,000 ... 686 | 729 847 | 722 4,945,221 5,210.117 5,977,233 |4,955,413 
10,001-—20,00C ... 495 465 507 | 349 7,056,580 6,666,429 ; 7,143,273 ‘4,850,005 
20,001—50,000 ... 491 344 296 | 149 | 15,553,774 | 10,552,373 | 8 737.927 ‘4,185,143 
50,001—100,000...) 186! 76 53 | 26 12,617,206 | 4,835,547 | 3.484,098 1,688,675 
100,0€1 and over oa 73 12 | 6 | 2 10,392.774 1,588.103 697,693 | 223,073 
pect ele Slee el eae 
Total .., «| 13,187 | 17,499 95,727 i 26,922 €1,851.416 | 47, 357.099"7| 44,947,287 33,851,828 
| 
* Theludes 127,559 sheep in unclassified dscks, 7 30th June. 


In 1891 there were only 13,187 holdings carrying sheep, but at 30th June, 
1921, they numbered 26,922, although the sheep had decreased by nearly 
28 millions. This development is due to the subdivision of large holdings, 
and to the combination of pastoral with agricultural pursuits. 

It is significant that while in 1891 there were 73 holdings which each carried 


over 100,000 sheep, the number of such in 1901 was 12, and in 1921 only 2. 
The sheep in flocks of over 20,000 comprised 62 per cent. of the total in 
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1891, but only 18 per cent. in 1921; while in 1891 the flocks under 2,000 
comprised 9:3 per cent. of the total sheep compared with 32-1 per cent. 
in 1921. The greatest change has occurred since 1894, when a very large 
number of sheep perished, and pastoralists realised that the best method of 
meeting seasons of drought lay in the subdivision of their large flocks. The 
closer settlement policy pursued since 1904 has led to some further sub- 
division of flocks. 


Part of the cause and perhaps part of the effect of this change has been a 
corresponding movement towards smaller holdings and the gradual dis- 
appearance of unwieldy pastoral areas, whereon, formerly, sheep were left to 
roam with little attention, because of the dearth of labour and of the vast 
unpeopled spaces which existed in the earlier years. 


A comparison over a period of ten years shows how rapidly this movement 
has progressed in recent years. In this table the holdings are classified 
according to the total area of alienated and Crown lands, therefore they 
differ from those in an earlier table in which the area groups relate to the 
alienated land only. 


{ 
rl age Number of Sheep. en ee 
Area Groups, { total Flock. | total Sheep. 
(Alienated and Crown Lands.) | 
1911. | 1921. 1911. | 1921. 1911.| 1921.) 1911.) 1921, 
a [nt eon | 

ey: | | ee oe 

landunder 51 v} 1,092; 547] 31,044 one73 | 43) 21) O1F o-7 

BL 4, » 101 wf 811) 658] = 46,283 | 39,044] 32) 25) OL] OF 

TOL. sy. ap 501 ee 5,796 5,87: | $90,532 £98,602 | 22-9 | 22-1 22 2-9 
501 ,, 4, 1,001 ..| 5,187 | 6,192 | 2,018,657 | 2,138,883 | 205 | 233) 45) 63 
1,001. ,, >» 5,001 -| 9,131 | 9,789 J11,476,326 i 9,911,100 | 86:0 86-9) 25-6} 29-3 
5,001 ,,  ,, 10,001 «| 1,562 1,790 | 5,986,131 | 5,012,518 6-2 6-7 | 13-4 | 14:8 
10,001 ,, 5, 20,901 eee) 763 822 } 5,282,861 | 4,435,180 3-0 3-1] 11-8) 18-1 
20,001 ,, 4, 50,001 _ 572 530 | 7,460,659 | 4,543,806 2-3 i 2-0 | 16-7 | 13-5 

i 

50,001 ,,  ,, 100,001 ais 201 161 | 4,818,882 | 2,333,085 08!) 06 9-6 69 
100,001 and upwards... ous 211 175 | 7,165,514 | 4,379,129 0-8 0-7 | 16:0 | 13:0 

Iil-defined areas ... eee ae * an { 380 175,398 44,053 Wis ave le oe 
Total...) 28,727 | 26,022 [44,047,287 [88,851,828 100-0 |100-0 |100-0 | 100-0 


In 1911, 42:3 per cent. of the sheep were depastured on holdings of 20,001 
acres and upwards, whilst in 1921 only 33-4 per cent. were so depastured. 
The holdings up to 20,000 acres carried 66-6 per cent. of the total number of 
sheep in 1921, having increased from 56-7 per cent. in 1911. 


Breeds of Sheep. 


The principal breed of sheep in New South Wales is the celebrated short- 
woolled merino strain. Crosses of long-woolled breeds mainly with the 
Merino are numerous and important, but the numbers of other breeds are 
small. English long-woolled sheep are represented chiefly by the Lincoln, 
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Romney Marsh and Border Leicester breeds. Suffolk and Dorset Horn 
. sheep have been introduced for the raising of early-maturing lambs. 


At the close of 1920, the numbers of the various breeds were as shown 
below; the figures are based on returns collected for assessment purposes by 
the Chief Inspector of Stock, and are below the actual number depastured, 
as particulars of flocks of less than 100 sheep are not collected. 


Class of Sheep. Rams, | Ewes. wee Lambs, Total. 
at -——— | | 2 
Merino a amt 409,823 | 12,438,778 | 5,997,060 | 3,141,337 | 21,986,998 
Other Breeds— | | | ! 
Linco... we 45,409 227,818 59,030 | 72,441 404,698 
Border Leicester... 9,806 | 36,885 10,814 | 18,689 | 76,194 
English Leicester.., 3,429 7,858 1,584 | 3,527 | 16,398 
Romney Marsh ...| 11,697 | 113,861 27,079 71,527 | 224,164 
Shropshire ie 1,994 | 22,134 5,699 9,824 39,151 
Corriedale ies 2,983 41,313 14,359 | 17,062 75,717" 
Southdown _ 451 | 6,458 1,861 | 4,373 13,143 
Dorset Horn a 98 | 1,069 140 | 118 | 1,425 
Crosses... -.| 18,390 | 4,539,182 1,971,431 | 1,529,944 | 3,058,947 
ee SSS 
Total ... Pa 504,080 | 17,435,356 8,089,057 4,868,342 39,896,835 
[ 


Lincolns, and their crosses with merinos, constitute the largest pro- 
portionate number of coarse-woolled varieties. The proportion of English 
and cross-bred sheep has increased considerably during recent years. In 
1891 the ratio of coarse-woolled and cross-bred sheep to the total was 3 per 
cent., but with the development of the meat-export trade it has since advanced 
to 29 per cent. 


| Per ecnt. of Total. 
Year. Merino. Other Total. a 
| Merino, Other. 
i | r 
1881... «34,412,900 | 2,179,000 | 36,501,900 | 94 | 6 
1891... 4. «| 60,252,400 1,579,000 | 61,831,400 | 97 | 3 
; . | 
1901... sisi re 38,886,000 2,971,000 41,857,000 | 93 7 
1911... sts se 37,047,400 | 6,283,900 43,331,300 | 85 15 
| : 
1920... wee ws} 21,987,000 | 8,909,800 30,896,800 71 | 29 
| iden, a 
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On account of the mildness of the climate the necessity for housing stock 
during the winter months does not exist in New South Wales. The sheep 
are kept usually in paddocks. 


Sheep Breeding. 


The increased attention paid to cross-breeding in order to supply the 
demands of the frozen-mutton trade, and the increase in the number of 
settlers on small and moderate-sized holdings who combine grazing with 
agriculture, have together emphasised the necessity of conducting experi- 
mental breeding on a scientific basis, and of providing instruction for sheep- 
farmers. To meet this necessity a sheep and wool expert of the Department 
of Agriculture organises the class work conducted at State experinient farms, 
delivering lectures and giving demonstrations in country centres. 


Cross-breeding experiments on a comprehensive scale were commenced in 
1910 at the Wagga Wagga, Cowra, Bathurst, and Glen Innes Experiment 
Farms, the work being carried out specially in the interests of the farmer 
or small grazier, who has the facilities for breeding lambs for market. Both 
the long and the short woolled breeds were crossed with the Merino, with 
the object of obtaining the most desirable characteristics of each group, so 
that all these qualities could be incorporated in a single strain. In the first 
step in the evolution of a dual-purpose sheep for wool and for mutton, long- 
woolled rams were mated with Merino ewes. Then the early-maturing 
and exceptional mutton qualities of the short-woolled varieties—Southdowns, 
Shropshires, and Dorset Horns—-were utilised by mating rams of these 
breeds with the cross-bred ewes, for the production of a lamb suitable both 
for local consumption and for shipping. The final results of the investigations 
form the subject of a special ‘‘ Farmers’ Bulletin,” issued by the Department 
of Agriculture in August, 1920, and the conclusion arrived at favoured the 
mating of merino ewes with sires of British breeds, in view of the adaptable- 
ness of the former to seasonal conditions. 


The breeds of long-woolled sheep employed were the Lincoln, the Leicester, 
.and the Border Leicester. The Border Leicester crosses showed a material 
increase in body-weight over the other crosses at practically all ages. In 
wool production the Lincoln crosses maintained superiority, but as the 
Border Leicester wool commanded a higher price per lb., there was a tendency 
to balance the discrepancy. 


In proportion of dressed-weight to live-weight, the Border Leicester was 
consistently above the Lincoln; the Leicester surpassed it only once. 
In flesh value per lb. the Leicester showed to advantage, but taken into 
consideration with dressed weights, the results showed that at all ages the 
arcase value of the Border Leicester was greater than that of the other 
TOSSES. 


World’s Sheep Flocks. 


Amongst the sheep flocks of the world those of Australia have pre- 
eminence in numbers, and a very large proportion of the world’s supplies of 
wool and frozen mutton are derived from Australia. New South Wales is by 
far the largest sheep-raising State of the Commonwealth. A comparison of 
the sheep flocks of the leading sheep countries of the world is made below, 
and some indication is given of the expansion or decline in each country by 
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including statistics for earlier years. Most of the information is taken from 
the Year Book of the United. States Department of Agriculture (1920). 


Number of | Number ‘of. 
Country. } Date. Sheep | Date. Sheep 
| (thousands, ) (thousands.) 
| i 
New South Wales... 1891 61,831* | June, 1921 33,852 
Victoria... ae oe 1907 14,147 March, 1921 12,171 
Queensland... wi «1914 23,130* Dec., 1920 17,405 
Australia eRe * ays 1891 | 106,420* 1921 77,891 
Russian Empire ws ess se 1914 86,421 
United States ... azul 1903 | 63,965* Jan., 1921 | 45,067 
Argentina Ag wl 1895} 74,360* Dec., 1918 45,309 
South Africa 2.00... 1904 | 16,323 1919 28,492 
New Zealand ... an 1911 23,996 | Apr.l, 1921 23,285 
Uruguay os aS } so 1916 11,473 
Turkish Empire wee 1905 23,614 | 1919 11,200 
India (British)... oss 1904-05; 17,562 | 1917-18 ' 22,895 
Spain... dee o 1906 13,481 1918 | 18,601 
Italy... wee a 1908 11,163 | April, 1918 11,754 
France ... iis wel 1900 20,180 Dec., 1919 8,991 


* Greatest number recorded.» 


It is apparent that in recent years there has been a serious decline in the 
number of sheep in the leading producing countries, and that the increases 
shown, ¢.g., in South Africa, do not go very far towards counterbalancing 
the diminution in the world’s flocks. 


Woot. 


The prosperity of New South Wales for many years has depended very 
largely on the condition of the wool market of the world, and the value of 
the wool-clip is still the most important factor of the year in the primary 
production of the State. 


The introduction and careful improvement of high-strains of wool-bearing 
sheep in the early yearseof the colony did not lead at once to any large 
export trade in wool. The rise of the great and flourishing wool-trade had 
a small beginning, and many difficulties were experienced before it became 
established. It is probable that the first wool exported was a small parcel 
of 245 Ib. in 1807. The following table shows with what rapid strides the 
industry advanced in New South Wales from the year 1821, when official 
statistics of exports of wool first became available :— 


| Quantity of Wool Quantity of Wool 
Year. : Exported Year. Exported 

| (Produce of N.S.W.) (Produce of N.S.W.) 

: Ib. ' Ib. 
1821 | 178,000 | 1871 65,612,000 
1841 | 8,611,000 1881 139,602,000 
1851 | 32,362,000 | 1891 331,807,000 
1861 | 18,171,000 | 1801 273,141,019 


The desis during the fifties was due to ie weal of the pastoral 
industry occasioned by the gold-rushes. This decline, however, was not so 
great as would appear from ‘the above figures, because in. 1851 and previous 
years the exports of the districts, which afterwards became Victoria and 
Queensland, are included’ The development in recent years has been duc 
to the rapidly expanding market for wool to supply raw material for the great 
textile industry, the rise of which had become possible through the mechanicai 
inventions which characterised the Industrial Revolution. 
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Prices of Wool. 
On account of the very large number of varieties of wool, it is a matter 


of great difficulty to obtain pice quotations which will show accurately the 
fluctuations of values from year to year. 


However, from such data as are available it appears that for the leat thirty 
years of the nineteenth century the prices realised for wool in London con- 
tinually moved downwards, and this is illustrated in the following com- 
parison :— 

Average price of 


Period. Greasy Wool 
per lb., London. 
d. 
1871-80 ive aad eae we ddl 
1881-90 ie at ee ie we Oe 
1891-1900... oe sae saa . = 


The particulars required to continue this table for later years are not 
available, but the decline reached its lowest point carly in 1902, when a 
revival began. The subsequent variations in wool-values are reflected 
with some degree of precision in the following table, which shows the 
average prices of wool, f.o.b, Sydney, as calculated from the Customs 
returns in each year since 1901 :— 


Average Prices per lb, Average Prices per lb. "Average Prices per Ib. 
Year. j ; . Year. _ -— - | Year, j——-—-: Pano 
Greasy. | Scoured. © | Greasy. Scoured. : Greasy Scoured, 
| ti { ' i 
> cl. d. \; a d. i tl. de 
1901 | 74 13 | 1908; 9 wl 164 ||: 19157, 9 | 15 
1902 | si 165 1909 | 94 \ 143 } 19164! 10Z 163 
1903 gt 18 } 1910} of | 15e jf lgl7t, 158 | 213 
1904} 8h ist [i911 ! ok | 14¢ | ioist! = i6g 
1805 1Ot 182 | 1912; gt 144 l 19194) 16 | 213 
1906 102 194 | 1913 | 93 16 19207 16 248 
1907 | LE 202 f iol4*| 9$ | 143 jj W92it| = 133 | 
*Six nionths, January—June, t Year ended 30th June. 


A comparison of average prices of wool on a basis of greasy wool is not 
entirely satisfactory, as the market price of the clip in any season is affected 
by the proportion of natural grease which the wool contains, as well as 
by such qualities as length, fineness, and soundness. The quantity of grease 
varies according to the “seasonal conditions, as wool grown in a good season 
carries more grease than in a dry period. The feeding of sheep on rich 
rations for the purpose of obtaining a weighty carcase for export also causes 
an increase in the proportion of grease in the wool. 


Production of Wool. 

The following table shows the production of wool in New South Wales 
in quinquennial periods since 1876, distinguishing the exports and the local 
consumption. The exports comprise both washed and greasy wool, but the 
actual weight of exports does not show the production clearly with regard 
to quantity. The proportion of washed and greasy wool varies each year, 
but it is approximately 1 1b. of washed to 2 Ib. of greasy, and the washed 
wool is here stated as in grease. 

It seldom happens that the wool of any particular season is exported 
during the year in which it is shorn, and this applies more particularly since 
1914, because shipping facilities have been limited, markets have been 
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deranged, and large quantities of wool have been held in store for several 
years awaiting opportunities of shipment and sale. 

The values given in the table represent the export values free on board 
Sydney, and consequently differ from those on a later page, which show the 
values at the place of production. 


7 


New South Wales Wool—Quantity. Value. 


(060 omitted.) i (000 omitted.) 
Per‘od. Exported. . 2 Total Value 
| SRT | Used H Total aie Used a > 
108 oinere for Locally, | Production, Exported, ete. Lovaliy, ees) 
| ’ 
Ib | Ib | Ob £ £ £ 

1876-1880 713,519 | 4,878 718,397 ' 31,076 222 31,298 
1881-1885 939,606 | 4,208 ! 943,814 46,381 182 | 40,563 
1886-1830 1,290,920 (| 3,861 1,294,781 | 44,642 BL | 44,773 
1891-1895 | 1,808,008 | 5,622 | 1,813,630 | 48,893 132 | 49,025 
1896-1900 | 1,401,170 7,070 1 1,408,240 42,783 201 42,984 
1901-1905 1,297,118 | 5,467 | 1,802,585 ' 46,529 190 46,719 
1906-1910 | 1,811,746 | 5,416 ~° 1,817,162 | 78,4387 173° | = 73,610 
1911-1915*! 1,494,104 | 12,976 1,507,080 57,445 5lL | 57,956 
1916, | 255,578 | 6,467 | 262,045 | 12,010 281 12,291 
1917+ 263,968 6,557 270,525 | 17,453 297 17,750 
19lsf 278,521 5,667 | 284,188 19,253 | 285 | 19,538 
1919F | 298,844 6,769 305,613 20,010 364 20,374 
1920+ 289,008 7,633 296,641 19,378 398 19,776 
1921¢ 232,351 7,880 240,231 13,381 382 13,763 


*4 yeara ended 30th June. Year ended 30th June. 


Prior to 1876 distinction was not made between washed and greasy wool, 
so that any attempt to estimate the production is surrounded with 
difficulty. From the information available, it would appear, however, that 
the production in 1861 was 19,254,800 lb., and, in 1871, 74,401,300 Ib. 

Through the very successful endeavours to increase the wool-bearing 
capacity of sheep, it is noteworthy that the year of greatest wool production, 
1910, came much later than the year 1891, when the greatest number of 
sheep existed. 

In the earlier year there were 61,831,000 sheep, and the wool produced 
amounted to 375,600,000 lb. ; in 1901 the corresponding figures were— 

. sheep, 45,561,000, and wool, 415,338,000 Ib. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the pastoral wealth of the State does not 
depend so much on the number of sheep which it contains as on the quantity 
and quality of its wool. The average price realised for wool is also an 
important determining factor, but that in its turn is determined partly by 
quality, though the economic condition of the world causes its principal 
variations. 

Wool Marketing. 


For many years the whole of the wool grown in New South Wales was 
shipped to England, which was at first the only country where textile fabrics 
were manufactured on a large scale, and where sales were conducted. As the 
improvement of machinery for dealing with wool progressed, people in other 
parts of the world, especially on the Continent, were encouraged to acquire 
machinery and wool from England in order to manufacture for them- 
selves. Hence, an increasirig number of foreign buyers began to attend the 
wool sales in London, and, as competition intensified, a tendency developed 
to seek supplies of the raw material at its bases. This tendency happily 
harmonised with Australian interests, for, ever since the first attempt by 
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Mr. T. 8. Mort to inaugurate public wool sales in Sydney in 1843, efforts 
to market the wool clip locally had met with small success, and growers 
were subjected to the inconvenience, uncertainty, and delay, often amounting 
to a year, inseparable from the system of selling their products in markets on 
the other side of the world. 

Sydney wool sales began to assume importance about the year 1885, and 
at the time of the initiation of the Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme in 
November, 1916, about 85 per cent. of the successive wool clips of New South 
Wales was sold annually in Sydney to representatives of firms in practically 
every foreign country where woollen goods were manufactured on an extensive 
scale. Between November, 1916, and 30th June, 1920, all local wool was 
acquired by the Imperial Government by appraisement, and public wool sales 
were not resumed in Sydney until 5th October, 1920. 

During the current season buyers from the United Kingdom, from the 
large manufacturing countries of the Continent, and from the United States 
of America and Japan attended the local sales. 


The Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme. 


Particulars of the scheme under which the Imperial Government purchased 
Australian wool during 1916-17 were given in the 1916 issue of this Year 
Book; similar arrangements were made for the acquisition of the wool of 
the season 1917-18. Subsequently an offer of the Imperial Government to 
extend the purchase of the Australian wool-clip for the period of the war 
and for one wool-year thereafter was accepted, and the contract, therefore, 
expired on 30th June, 1920. Details of the development of the scheme were 
published in the 1919 issue of this Year Book. 

The management of the scheme in Australia was controlled by the Central 
Wool Committee, consisting of representatives of the various interests 
concerned. 

The wool was purchased at rates designed by appraisement to yield an 
average of 153d. per lb. for each clip in the grease, and, in the later purchases, 
an arrangement was made whereby the growers should participate to the 
extent of 50 per cent. in profits made by the Imperial Government on sales. 
of wool for civilian purposes. 

Eventually Australian wool was graded for appraisement purposes into 
848 distinct types, for each of which a maximum price was fixed. 

During the pericd of control from November, 1916, to June, 1920, the total 
quantity of wool appraised was 2,274,164,123 lb.; the local manufacturers 
purchased 82,157,481 lb., and the balance, 2,192,006,642 lb., was sold to the 
{Imperial authorities. The sheepskins purchased on behalf of the Imperial 
Government amounted to 122,067,170 lb., and the value was £5,280,088 ; 
of these 26,939,792 lb., valued at £1,155,314, were acquired in New South 
Wales. Particulars of each season are shown in the following statement :— 


1916-17 | 323,752,519 | 34,307,991 | 358,060,510 | 25,340,466 [11,542,325 433,603 
1917-18 | 569,612,721 | 47,340,301 | 616,953,022 | 42,902,277 24,241,856 | 1,031,414 
1918-19 | 599,433,446 | 52,659,353 | 652,097,799 | 45,515,566 38,197,762 | 1,665,283 
1919-20 | 579,709,381 | 67,343,411 | 647,052,792 | 46,138,088 /48,085,227 | 2,149,788 


Total | 2,072,513,037 


Wool. ; Sheepskins. 
Season, |——-—_  —_— ne ee eae zeae 
Greasy. i Scoured. | Total Weight. | eet e.) | Weight. j Value. 
' } | 
cama 17 Shoe Ne i 
tb | tb tb £ ib £ 


i 


| 
201,651,056 |2,274,164,123 |159,896,397 |122,067,170! 5,280,088 


i 
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During the war period the shipments of wool consisted mainly of certain 
qualities of cross-bred wool, suitable for military and naval purposes, but 
when the armistice was signed the demand reverted to the merino and fine 
cross-bred wools for the “manufacture of materials for civilian purposes. 


British-Australian Wool Realisation Association, Limited. 
The existence of large quantities of wool in Australia—the “ carry-over ” 


1920. Large stocks of Australian wool were held also in England, and similar 
stocks of New Zealand, South African, and other wools, which had not been 
consumed during the war, were known to exist, while a large Australian clip 
was about to be shorn. 


It was expected that this unprecedented situation would hold buyers in 
check, in anticipation that big holdings would be placed on the market which 
would cause a drop in the high prices which ruled during the war. When 
sales to the Imperial Government ceased, that Government had huge stocks 
upon its hands and a new Australian clip was being shorn. The position of 
the market was perilous, and grave danger existed of a sudden and heavy fall 
in prices unless the situation was handled carefully. The first auction sale 
held in Sydney after the war commenced on 5th October, 1920. At this 
sale, although prices for superior wools showed a substantial improvement 
on appraisement prices, the offerings were selected and small, and, throughout 
the ensuing sales, lower erades of merino wool and most cross-bred wools 
were practically unsaleable. Moreover, the European demand, except for 
some weak bidding from France, was absent. The market showed little sign 
of revival and offerings were carefully regulated. By December, 1920, of 
120,000 bales submitted to auction in Sydney, 88,124 bales, or somewhat less 
than 20 per cent. of the clip, had been sold, and superfine wools had brought 
record prices. But, as the post-war demand for manufactured woollen 
goods began to fail toward the close of the year, many contracts were cancelled, 
and the prices of wool-tops abroad declined heavily. 


Amid these circumstances, after much discussion and several attempts to 
meet the difficulties, the British-Australian Wool Realisation Association, 
Limited (“‘ Bawra’”’), was brought into being on 27th January, 1921. Its 
objects are “ to sell, in conjunction with the current clip, that portion of the 
carry-over wool acquired by the Association on account of the Australian 
growers, also, as agents, that portion owned by the British Government, as 
promptly as market conditions permit, and to “the best advantage, while at 
the same time contributing to stabilise the wool market for the benefit of 
wool-growers and the users of wool.” In addition to 1,836,005 bales of 
Australian wool, the dispesal of New Zealand and South African carry-over 
wool owned by the British Government was undertaken by the Association 
as agents, making a total of 2,691,827 bales of carry-over wool controlled 
by it. 

The stocks of wool taken over by the Association from the Imperial 
Government and the Commonwealth of Australia Central Wool Committee, 
were valued on the basis of appraised prices, plus charges incurred to 31st 
‘December, 1920, less a depreciation of all stocks of 40 per cent. The net 
assets of the Association, consisting of cash, wool, warehouses, plant, etc., 
transferred by the Central Wool Committee, were valued at £22,000,000, and 
priority wool certificates for £10,000,000, and share certificates to the value 
of £12,000,000 were issued and distributed to all companies, firms, and 
persons who had supplied wool to the wool pool during the currency of the 
Imperial wool contract. 
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During the four seasons, 1916 to 1920, the total value of the wool appraised 
by the Central Wool Committee had amounted to £153,743,857, so that 
each woolgrower received an interest in the Association amounting to nearly 
one-seventh of the appraised value of the wool he had contributed, 1.c., the 
ratio of £22,000,060 to £153,748,857. The interests of growers whose wool 
was valued at amounts not exceeding £100, and fractional share interests 
were settled by cash payments. On 30th July, 1921, payments were 
made to retire 47-5 per cent. of the priority certificates, and the balance was. 
redeemed on 18th May, 1922. 


The problem which confronted the Association was how to stabilise the 
wool-market in view of the circumstances in order to prevent the demoralisa- 
tion and chaos which musi result to the whole of the wool trade if prices fell 
below the cost of production. The difficulties were increased by the existence 
outside Australia of large quantities of “ free ’’ wool and the weak commercial. 
position of the Continent, which, as a result of the war, was generally so 
impoverished as to be unable to supply and pay for its needs. 


It was arranged in April, 1921, that the wool controlled by the Association 
snould be marketed in conjunction with current wool clips, and not in com- 
petition with them. A Board consisting of representatives of the Association, 
of the wool-selling brokers, and of the wool-growers was created to determine 
the quantities of wool which would be submitted at the auctions in Australia. 
and to allocate the quantities amongst the selling centres in various States, 


When the wool sales opened at the end of January, 1921, it was found that: 
the market had improved owing to a temporary stimulus in American demand 
in anticipation of the imposition of a duty on wool entering the United States; 
also on account of the appearance of Japanese buyers. But prices soon 
receded, even for the best wools, and values generally fell much below ap- 
praisement levels; that is, the prices obtainable in April, 1921, for what 
wools were saleable were such that even if all had been sold the average price 
for the clip would have been much less than 154d. per lb. The position 
was clouded in uncertainty, and no sign of a revival of demand could be 
discerned, while large quantities of wool hung ominously over the market. 


In view of these conditions, evidence was submitted to the Commonwealth, 
Parliament to show that the cost of producing greasy wool in Australia. 
exceeded 9d. per lb., amounting over a period of years to 9-44d. on leasehold 
properties, and 10-92d. on freehold properties, and .it was suggested that a. 
reserve limit be imposed on all sales of wool in order to obtain an average 
of 9d. per Ib. for a full clip. As a result, a motion was carried in the Parlia- 
meu that (a) regulations should be issued under the Customs Act prohibiting: 
the export of weol beyond Australia, unless it was sold at or above 
such a price as would return 8d. per Ib. on an average Australian clip, 
and (6) that the official reserve for each type of wool should be determined 
by the British-Australian Wool Realisation Association, Limited, in accord- 
ance with the system of appraisement applied to the wool clip of 1919-20. 
This resolution was given effect by a proclamation on 9th May, 1921, which 
continued in force for six mouths. The Regulations under the Customs Act 
were amended accordingly, and exporters of wool were required to furnish 


ov? 


a declaration or guarantee that the prescribed conditions had been fulfilled. 


No sales were held in Sydney during April, 1921, and when auctions were 
resumed in May it was found that a marked improvement had taken place 
in the demand; competition by continental buyers was strong, even for the 
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lower grades of wool, and Japanese buyers bid keenly for fine wools. The 
market conditions improved gradually during the months July to September, 
and the allocation committee increased the offerings, so that almost the whole 
of the 1920-21 clip was disposed of before the end of the year. 


The sale of the new clip was commenced in October, 1921. Owing to a 
favourable season the quality of the wool was better than the previous clip, 
and with a firm market the values were in excess of the limits imposed by 
the regulations, which expired on 9th October, and were not renewed. The 
sales of the 1921-22 clip were on the whole satisfactory; competition was 
well sustained, fine merino and good cross-bred wool being in strong demand. 
The continued buoyancy of the market was a feature throughout each series 
of the sales, which terminated before the end of July. 


Shipments of Wool. 


The following statement shows the destination of the oversea shipments 
of wool from New South Wales during the two years ended June, 1920 and 
1921, in comparison with similar information for the year 1913; the figures 
relate to the cargoes actually despatched during the periods specified, and 
not to the wool sold during each season :— 


=, = = 
| 


Overseas Exports of Wool (000 omitted). 


Destination. 1913. | 1919-20, : 1920-21. 
Greasy. séguree Tops. | Greasy. |Scoured| Tops. | Greasy. |Scoured| Tops. 
' I | ] i 
r | Ib. Tb. Ib. Ib. | Ib, lb. Ib. lb. Tb. 
United Kingdom ...| 50,120; 10,609 40| 146,820) 25,309] 1,945) 80,322)18,164; 422 
Canada ie evs wea ot 4s ae he a 126 127 GO) 287 
Austria ie ee| 7,297; 33 29 oh, mae eee) | 734 2931... 
Belgium... +} 27,222) 2,021) ... 12,151) 6,382) ... ; 12,144] 3,362) 
Franee vce op 76,486, 12,658)... 10,426 1057... | 19,203! 974; 
Germany... .--| 54,266) 4,579]... iis wee | eet COLTS 185} 
Italy tee se} 3,638 132)... 12,642)... ees 6,243 2... 
Japan wae «i 5,661 129; 3,435) 3,492 151| 2,601] 6,179 70; 2,466 
Netherlands er bs av ee see] ate $e 722 B.. 
Spain eel aes Seen tee Sie bce) ten sf OBO 23! 761 
United States vel 4,286 85)... =| = 8,803) 1,489 554) 15,236) 3,217) 1,344 
Other Countries ...; 23 2 58 ies 26]... 252, 45 
j i = i 1 ‘ - —_ 
| } ' 
Total ... .! 228,999) 30,248| 3,552 193,834,33,462: 5,226. 149,091; 26,411) 5,280 


Since the termination of the Imperial wool purchase scheme the quantity 
of wool sent to the United Kingdom has decreased and a larger proportion 
has been sent direct to foreign countries, the increase being relatively greatest 
in respect of France, Japan, and America. 


Over 75 per cent. of the wool is shipped in the greasy state, though the 
weight is thereby loaded with extraneous matter amounting to as much as 
the wool itself. It is considered that when wool is stored in tightly-packed 
bales for a long period it is more liable to deterioration if scoured. An 
important consideration is the purpose for which the wool is needed; for 
certain classes of factories scoured wool is purchased, and in other cases 
manufacturers prefer to buy greasy and to subject it to special processes in 
classing and scouring. 
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CarTLe, 


Cattle-raising, as connected with the dairying industry, is dealt with in 
later pages of this Year Book. 


Other imdustries connected with cattle, such, for instance, as the export 
of beef, have never existed on a large scale in New South Wales. However, 
in recent years, an appreciable increase has been apparent in the number of 
cattle depastured, and the number existing in 1921 constituted a record for 
the State. Favoured by the rise of prices, the value of products derived 
from cattle increased rapidly during the war and subsequently until 1919-20; 
in the succeeding year the market weakened to such an extent that the value 
dropped by over 50 per cent. and was the lowest since 1914-15. The industry 
of raising cattle for the meat export trade is more responsive to fluctuations 
in the prices in oversea markets than in the case of the mutton trade; from 
sheep an annual yield of wool may be obtained, but cattle held for market 
are unprofitable. 


The following table shows the number of cattle in the State, including 
dairy cattle, at the close of each quinquennial period from 1861 :— 


Year. Cattle. Year. Cattle. Year. Cattle. 

i {L | 
1861 | 2,271,923 | 1891 2,128,838 i 1916* | 2,403,770 
1866 1,771,809 | 1896 2,226,163 i 1918* | 3,161,717 
1871 2,014,888 | 1901 2,047,454 | 1919* 3,280,676 
1876 3,131,013 | 1906 2,549,944 | 1920* [| 3,084,832 
1881 | 2,597,348 : 1911 3,194,236 1} 1921* | 3,375,267 
1886 1,367,844 i j 

‘| 


* At 30th June. 

The principal breeds of cattle now in the State are the Durham or 
Shorthorn, Hereford, Jersey, Ayrshire, and Devon, besides crosses from 
these breeds. At the close of the year 1920 the number of each breed, so 
far as could be ascertained, was :— 


Breed of Cattle. Pure and Stud.| Ordinary, Total. 
1 

Shorthorn, Milking ... ...| 49,986 | 217,883 | 267,869 

3 Beef ae eo 82,671 | 435,333 518,004 
Hereford. awe Poe ee 39,451 140,756 180,207 
Devon... is waa sa 7,052 27,899 34.951 
Aberdeen Angus ise Pe. 2,087 7,643 9,730 
Norfolk Red-polk be as 1,557 3,430 4,987 
Ayrshire 5 See oe 9,143 | 46,838 55,981 
Guernsey its So . 1,863 11,221 13,024 
Holstein aan aes Ss 821 3,480 4,301 
Jersey... ae ee ae 31,951 96,528 128,479 
Kerry... x6 24 | abe 24 
Crosses - 1,774,137 1,774,137 


i} 
226,546 | 2,765,148 2,991,694 


The above information was extracted from the report of the Chief 
Inspector of Stock. It does not take account of a considerable number of 
cattle situated in the Metropolitan centres and in the vicinity of towns. 


The number of milch cows at 30th June, 1921, was 475,785, and there 


were 282,208 dry dairy cows, 86,381 heifers within 3 months of calving, and 
97,368 other heifers. 
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In order to encourage and assist dairy-farmers in improving their breeds, 
the Government imported high-class stud-bulls from England, and these 
and their progeny are either sold or kept for service at the State farms. During 
1920-21 the number of calvings recorded in the State was 813,655, and 
536,729 or 66 per cent. were surviving at the end of the year. 

The exports of New South Wales cattle to countries oversea are unim- 
portant. 

Horses. 


Australian horses have acquired a high reputation. At an early period 
the stock of the country was enriched by the importation of some excellent 
thoroughbred Arabs, and it is constantly being improved by the importation 
of high class stock from Great Britain. The number of horses in the State 
steadily increased from 233,220 in the year 1861 to 518,181 in 1894; but 
the total had fallen in 1901 to 486,716; since that year there has been a 
substantial increase, and the number at the end of 1911 reached 689,004. 
There was a great advance in horse-breeding between 1910 and 1914, owing 
to the increased demand which arose as a consequence of widening settle- 
ment, prosperous seasons, and, more recently, defence requirements have 
provided a stimulus. 

The following table shows the number of horses in New South Wales at 
the end of quinquennial periods since 1861 :— 


\ i im 

Year. Horses. Year. Horses. | Year. | Horses. 
1861 | 283,220 1891 469,647 1916* 719,542 
1866 | 274,487 1896 | «510,636 1918* 742,247 
1871 | 304,100 1901 | 486,716 | 1919* 722,723 
1876 | 366,703 1906 537,762 1920* 662,264 — 
1881 , 398,577 1911 689,004 | 1921* 663,178 
1886 361,663 | | 

! : i J 


* At 30th June. 


The increase in the number of horses in the State since 186] has been 
occasioned mainly by the growth of domestic needs. The fluctuations in the 
numbers are not very marked, but it is noteworthy that the droughts of 
1902 and 1919-20 each caused a reduction in numbers of approximately 10 

er cent. 
For purposes of classification the horses have been divided into draught 
and light, and the number of each particular kind, at the 3lst December, 
1920, so far as could be ascertained from returns collected by the Stock 
Department, was as follows :— 


Class, _ | ‘Thoroughbred. | “Ordinary, | ‘Total. 

; : si 
Draught ... veel 25,112 | 233,701 258,813 
Light wee ‘ 28,853 245,128 273,981 
Total 53,965 478,829 532,794 


speed with great powers of endurance. The possession of these qualities 
gives them great value as army remounts. 
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There is a regular export trade to India, where the horses are required as 
remounts for the Indian Army; this trade has shown a marked increase 
since 1914. In the year ended 30th June, 1921, 951 horses, valued at 
£19,723, were exported to India. 


Orr Live Stock. 

“The number of goats in New South Wales-in June, 1921, was 30,785, 
- including 4,517 Angora goats, which are valued by pastoralists chiefly as 
effective scrub exterminators, although the dry climate of the western 
districts is eminently suited to the production of fine mohair. Under the 
provisions of the Dog and Goat Act, 1898, the use of dogs or goats for 
purposes of draught is prohibited. 

Camels are used as carriers on the Western Plains, the number in June, 
1921, being 1,273, compared with 1,792 at the close of the year 1913. 

Donkeys and iwales are not extensively used in New South Wales, the 
numbers in 1921 being 47 of the former and 182 of the latter. It is claimed 
that mules have many pcints of advantage over horses for farm work, especially 
in areas of limited rainfall—for instance, longer period of utility, smaller cost 
of maintenance, greater adaptability to untoward conditions of labour, and 
comparative freedom trom disease. 

The climate of certain portions of the State is considered specially suitable 
for ostrich farming, though it is not conducted on an extensive scale. The 
number of cstriches at the end of June, 1921, was 382, as compared with 
662 at the close of the year 1913. 

Prices or Live Srocx. 

The governing factor in the price of meat is the price paid for live stock at 
the metropolitan saleyards at Flemington, and that price is itself influenced 
by the world’s market price for meat, hides, skins, etc., and by local climatic 
conditions. ; 

The following statement shows the variations of the prices of fat stock 
during the years 1917 to 1921. Details of the monthly prices are published 
in the Statistical Register. 


Stock. | 1917. | jos, | = 1919. | 1920, 1921. 
Cattle. rn ae + | £s da; £38 4 
| 


th 
wn 
ea 
th 
7 


d d. 
Bullocks and Steers— : | ; 
Mean of Prime and Good | 16 18 0;17 9 6,18 8 0} 0 914 0 
Cows and Heifers— : 
Prime - ... ae ~~ 1 0 0 0 
Calves, Vealers— 
Good cat os ~~ 4 7 6 3 
Sheep. 
Cross-bred— 
Wethers— ’ i 
oe of Prime andGood' 114 38 113 3 110 9 116 0; 018 0 
wes-— : ' 
Mean of Prime andGood | 115 9) 115 6; 1 9 Oj 112 9) O15 0 
Merino— i 
Wethers— | : 
Mean ofPrime andGood' 111 3; 111 0: 19 8 
Ewes— 
Mean of Prime andGood | 1 5 9 1 4 0 13 0 1 
0 


7 
20 3 0*! 9 9 OF 
4 7 6| 310 6 


Lambs, Woolly— | i 
Mean of Prime andGood ; 1 6 38 15 3! 1 2 


Pigs. 
Porkers— | ! 
Good uae: ee | 217 6 210 6 3°7°~=3 4 4 0 314 3 
Baconers— | 
Good ee bos .! 4:6 831 4 3 31 417 6 618 6 57 6 


+ Extra Prime and Prime. 
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Subject to the operation of other factors, the prices of stock in local 
markets are influenced largely by the nature of the seasons, it being found 
generally that, during bad seasons, stock are hastened to market and prices 
are low; but, when the dry weather breaks, efforts to re- -stock cause a 
decrease i in yardings, and prices for a time are ebnormally high. 


"In July, 1920, when the drought had ended, a sharp rise occurred in the 
prices of fat stock, supplies at the saleyards having diminished when graziers 
began to restock their holdings.” The abnormal prices lasted for about three 
months, then the yardings increased, and the prices fell more: rapidly than 
they had risen. Throughout 1921 prices declined steadily, though sheep 
tended to become dearer towards the end of the year in response to the more 
favourable prospects of the wool trade. 


The figures in the foregoing table show the mean prices of the grades 
“which are most frequently marketed at the sale yards, and the variations 
in prices of the various classes were briefly as follows :— 


The highest monthly average price in 1921 for extra prime weighty 
bullocks prevailed in January, when £23 was obtained. In November for 
the inferior grade £3 16s. only was realised. 


The monthly averages of cows ranged from £14 12s. in January to £1 10s. 
in November. For merino wethers and hoggets £1 8s. 9d. in January was the 
maximum average, while 10s. 9d. in October was the minimum. Ewes 
reached the extreme averages in January and May, when prices of £1 7s. 9d. 
and 8s. respectively were realised. 


Crossbred wethers and hoggets attained their maximum average in January 
at £1 10s. 6d., and their lowest in October at lls. 3d. 


Crossbred ewes ranged from £1 8s. 9d. for the month of January to 7s. 9d. 
for October. Lambs, suckers and woolly: showed a monthly variation 
between £1 12s. in January and 8s. in November. 


Meat TRADE. 


The meat trade commenced to assume importance in New South Wales 
about the year 1900, when an export trade in frozen and chilled mea 
became possible through the provision of refrigerated space in ocean steamers. 


Whereas, in the earlier years, surplus stock frequently found no better 
outlet than boiling-down works, and were, therefore, of no greater: value 
than that of the hides or skins and tallow produced from them, an attractive 
oversea market for both frozen and canned meats has been opened. Boiling- 
down operations practically ceased, and the export trade grew steadily until 
it benefited from a sudden and strong impetus during the war period. 


These developments were not without their effects on the local meat 
supply, and the opening, the expansion, and the boom of oversea trade, 
which occurred respectively about 1900, 1911, and from 1914 onwards, caused 
substantial rises in the local prices of both beef and mutton. In the Jatter 
part of 1920, however, as a consequence of a glut of meat in cold storage, 
values fell in the United Kingdom and a substantial reduction occurred in 
local meat prices. 

Slaughtering. 

The following table shows the stock slaughtered in the various establish- 
ments at intervals since 1901. Prior to 1920 the figures relating to the estab- 
lishments and employees are somewhat in excess of the actual number, as 
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they include a number of butchers’ shops in country districts and the shop 
hands employed therein. 


I | i + 


| ' Stock Slaughtered. 


Year, Batahllsh- | employees.| — —~ ar SAR 7 = 

! Sheep. Lambs. | sre a Cows, Calves. Swine, 
1901 1,642 4,675 4,372,016 147,117 202,795 | 113,374 19,654 | 248,311 
1906 1,522 4,391 4,229,407 | 252,648 237,722 94,955 26,200 281,650 
you! 1,287 4,343 6,146,739 | 400,186 306,773 | 182,178 59,969 316,331 
191€* 1,071 3,722 3,815,477 361,831 187,882 165,134 \ 31,986 | 219.806 
1920* | $00 1,892 4,998,387 524,925 320,395 | 191,033 76,811 280,343 
1921* 960 ; 1,342 3,506,008 345,255 300,941 145,610 79,504 238,259 


* Year ended 30th June, t Includes a small number of bulls. 


The majority of the stock, except swine, are slaughtered in the metropolitan 
establishments, though it is considered that many advantages would result 
if facilities were provided to treat all the stock in the districts where they are 
depastured. In 1920-21 the sheep and lambs slaughtered in the metropolitan 
districts numbered 2,131,293, cattle 298,627, and swine 112,797. The 
corresponding figures for the country establishments, including stock 
slaughtered on stations and farms, were sheep and lambs 1,719,970, cattle 
227,428, and swine 125,262. 

The slaughter of live stock for sale as food, either for local consumption or 
for export, is permitted only in places licensed for the purpose, in accordance 
with the Cattle Slaughtering Act, 1902. The stock slaughtered in Sydney 
is sold for the most part at the Flemington saleyards near the city. 

The following table shows the number of stock yarded there during the 
last ten years :— 


Year ended Year ended 

30th June. Sheep. Cattle. | 30th June. Sheep. 1 Cattle, 
1912 3,648,138 | 211,705 1917 1,711,246 149,604 
1913 2,721,356 , 265,126 | 1918 1,756,301 | 146,630 
1914 | 2,805,207 276,440 ih. 1919 2,684,652 178,140 
1915 | 3,381,937 | 255,876 1920 2,792,879 260,306 
1916 2,317,602 158,453 1921 2,255,970 | 251,065 


* Year ended 3)st December. 

In country towns licensed slaughter-houses are inspected by a local offiker 
appointed and controlled by the Local Government authorities. In Newcastle 
public abattoirs were established in 1912 under control of a local board, on 
similar lines to that already existent in Sydney. 

In the metropolitan area stock is slaughtered at the State Abattoirs at 
Homebush Bay. Animals sold at Flemington are inspected ante mortem, 
and the diseased are destroyed, while “ doubtful” beasts are marked for 
further special attention at the abattoirs. The Inspecting Staff at the State 
Abattoirs consists of a Chief Inspector, nineteen assistants, and two branders. 
Inspectors are stationed also at private slaughtering premises throughout the 
County of Cumberland. The operations of the inspectorial staff are supervised 
by the veterinary officers of the Metropolitan Meat Industry Board, who pay 
regular visits to the different establishments. 
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The particulars of operations at the State Abattoirs, Homebush Bay, 
during the years ended 30th June, 1920 and 1921, are shown in the following 
statement :— 


Year ended oth June, 1620. : "Year ended Soth June, 1921, 
Animals. l Condemned, Condemned, 
| Slaughtered. Se - | Stanghtered. | [x SS 
| Number. [¥ Per cent ant, Number, | Per cent, 
ae co ed er Ee eed 2 — aaa 
Cattle nee wee eee 209,649 | 1,455 | 0-69 ; 165,381 | 1,149 | 0-69 
Calves : ota aes 65,824 2,012 | 3:06 | 70,097 | | 1,476 2-11 
Sheep and lambs ‘ose w..| 2,542,348 2,953 | 0-11 1,407,034 i 666 | 0:05 
Pigs ae Ges ose 94,595 771 | 0-81 | 76,316 | 630 | 0-83 


Further details relating to the operations of the Metropolitan Meat Industry 
Board are given in the chapter “ Food and Prices,’ also a comparative 
review of the retail prices of meat. 

The average wholesale prices of the best beef during 1920 ranged from 
91s. 1d. per cental in September to 55s. 10d. in May. During 1921 the 
prices quoted for good trade quality beef, and for the best, ranged from 
52s. 4d. in January to 19s. 7d. in November. 

The particulars stated above relate to the stock slaughtered for all pur- 
poses, and the following statement shows the number of sheep and cattle 
used for local consumption as fresh meat and those frozen for export or 
preserved during the last three years :— 


1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21, 
Particulars, Sheep. | Cattle Sheep Cattle Sheep Cattle 
an (including and (including and (neluding 
Lambs. Calves). Lambs. | Calves). Lambs. Calves). 
j | ot 
4 7 am ; 
| No. No. No. | No. No. | No. 


Used for local consumption /|2,953,683 | 352,841 [3,514,186 | 475,187 '3,293,862 | 478,140 
Exported to other States or | 
boiled down for tallow .... 19,202 | 4,475 37,561 6,698 | 22,175; 2,834 
Frozen or chilled for export} 583,695 | 28,210 |1,419,569 | 49,846 , 491,198 | 33,147 
Required by meat-preserving: ; 
establishments ... ..' 718,150 | 51,661 ' 551,996 | 56,508 | 44,028 ; 11,934 


Total Slaughtered _.../4,274,730 | 437,187 [5,523,312 | 588,239 3,851,263 (526,055 


| 
t 


The comparison illustrates the fluctuations experienced in regard to the 
frozen and preserved meat industries; during the year ended June, 1921, 
there was a decline of 72 per cent. in the number of animals treated for those 
purposes. 
Meat Export Trade. 

The merino sheep, bred primarily for producing wool, are not suitable for 
the frozen-meat trade, but it has been found by experience that a great 
expanse of country is suited to the breeding of large-carcase sheep, and 
many pastoralists have turned their attention in this direction with a view 
to securing a greater share in the meat trade of the oversea countries. The 
expansion of the agricultural industry led to mixed farming ventures among 
primary producers, and the raising of sheep for the meat markets was 
combined frequently with wheat-growing. In connection with this matter 
experiments in cross-breeding are conducted by the Stock Department. 

In order to establish a high reputation fcr meat sent oversea, it is necessary 
for exporters to exercise the greatest care in preparation and transport. 
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Stringent regulations have been issued by the Department of Trade and 
Customs regarding inspection and shipment of meat exported. The work 
is carried out by the Commonwealth authorities. All stock killed for 
export are examined in a manner similar to those for local consumption, and 
carcases which have been in cold storage are re-examined immediately 
before shipment. In all the large modern steamers visiting the ports of 
New South Wales refrigerated space has been provided. 

The meat trade is a comparatively recent development,. and the number 
of stock available for export depends mainly upon the season, as in periods 
of scarcity the local demand absorbs the bulk of the fat stock marketed. 

The quantity of frozen meat exported oversea in 1889 amounted to 
37,868 cwt., valued at £33,426; two years later it had increased to 
105,013 cwt., valued at £101,828; its subsequent development mav be seen 
in the following table. The quantity of preserved meat exported was first 
recorded in 1887, when 9,701,812 lb., valued at £149,287 were exported; 
the trade in preserved meat is subject to considerable fluctuation. Ships’ 
stores, amounting annually to several millions of pounds in weight, are net 
included in the following table :— 


Frozen or Chilled. | Preserve. 
Year. ‘ i 7 
Beef. | Peon ane Totat Weight Total Value. Weight. Value. 
po I OO ” in te, | 
cwt. cwt. | ewt. | £ 1b. | £ 
1891 x | * 105,013 | 101,828 | 6,509,928 85,629 
1895 26,529 | 559,507 586,036 | £94,593 | 14,365,300 187,957 
1901 115,050! 351,516, 466,566 541,525; 10,0€6,940 | 209,697 
1906 | 32,640 | 455,165 | 487,805 579,294 | 3,121,935 62,307 
: are pelea 535,259 | 600,356 | 758,155 | 20,783,779 401,384 
1915-1 : 7,000 236,099 | 243,099 | 562,262 4,087,618 159,711 
1917-18 38,464 77,864 . 114,328 302,846 21522696 1,230,083 
1918-19 | 21,363 173,122 3 194,485 | 497,784 | 33,836,189 | 2,000,846 
1919-20 55,460 476,491 531,951 | 1,341,004 | 20,687,722 | 1,305,126 
1920-21 | 110,727| 166,039. 276,766 | 937,040 | 4,479,460 | 235,801 


* Not available. 


There was, prior to the war, an encouraging development in the meat 
export trade, and the prospects of its establishment on a stable foundation 
appeared highly favourable. European countries were gradually opening 
their ports to frozen meat, and the trade in the Hast was increasing. The 
war, however, closed many markets and, through inability to secure freight 
space for commercial purposes, it hampered exports seriously. Early in 
1915 arrangements were made in terms of the Meat Supply for Imperial 
Uses Act, for the purchase by the Imperial Government of all the beef and 
mutton available for export during the period of the war. Details of the 
transactions were given in the chapter relating to “‘ Food and Prices ”’ in the 
1920 issue of this Year Book. 

The Imperial Government ceased to purchase meat in New South Wales 
in October, 1920, but exports to the United Kingdom by private traders 
were restricted for some months to enable the stocks already purchased to 
be shipped oversea; exports to other countries were allowed under permit. 
Towards the end of 1921, when all control by the Government ceased, the 
outlook for the trade appeared favourable. Prices of frozen mutton and 
lamb in London were high and supplies of fat stock in the local saleyards 
were readily obtainable after a period of scarce supplies, which followed the 
end of the drought. But the favourable anticipations were not realised, 
because early in 1921 the London market collapsed. The demand for 
frozen meat on the Continent had diminished, owing to the poverty of the 
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nations and the gradual re-establishment of local sources of supply; more- 
over the irregularity of the rates of exchange hampered the trade. In 
consequence large cargoes from South America were diverted from Con- 
tinental ports and landed in Great Britain, where the stores were already 
congested by supplies of old stocks. In Great Britain, also, economic 
conditions were not favourable, and when Government control over the 
prices of imported mutton ceased in March, 1921, the prices dropped very 
rapidly. There were no'sales of Australian mutton between April, 1921, when 
a small quantity was sold at 8d. per lb., and November. In the interval 
the price dropped to 43d. per lb., which is below the cost of placing supplies 
on the market. Beef prices also experienced a marked decline, and as large 
quantities of earlier seasons’ stocks were available there was no demand 
for fresh supplies. 

Prior to the war New South Wales was supplying nearly 11 per cent. of 
the imports of frozen mutton in the United Kingdom. After the outbreak 
of the war the operations of the frozen-meat trade in the United Kingdom 
became abnormal, as practically the whole trade was taken out of com- 
mercial hands and placed under official control. In this way the British 
Government was able to deal effectively with the shipping and other 
difficulties affecting the maintenance of supplies. The annual importations 
into the United Kingdom, subsequent to 1913, were less than formerly, but 
large quautities of frozen meat were diverted to the continent of Europe and 
elsewhere for the use of the British forces engaged in the different theatres 
of the war. 

In 1920 an exceptionally large quantity of frozen mutton was exported 
from Australia, viz., 2,258,084 “ows. , of which New South Wales supplied 
854,220 cwt. In the following year the total import into the United 
Kingdom increased. by reason of larger shipments from New Zealand and the 
Argentine Republic, but there was a marked decline in the Australian 
supplies, which dropped to 417,492 cwt., or less than half the quantity 
received from New South Wales alone during the previous year. 

The movement of the London prices for Australian frozen meat during the 
last two years in comparison with the pre-war level is shown below. The 
figures represent the monthly average of the weekly top prices. 


Beet (Hinds). | Mutton. 
Month, = zi 
1915. 1920, 1921, ! 1913. | 1920. 1921. 
d. d. d. d. d, d. 
January ... 34 134 11 44 10} 9 
February... 34 11} ll} 4° . 103 9 
March 3h 11} 93 33 93 9 
April 3} 1: 6h 4 9 8 
May 34 12 5k 33 9 8 
June 34 12 5} 4 9 * 
July 4 12 54 4 9 * 
August .. 4 12 | bt 4 9 | * 
September 4 12 i 5k | 4 9 * 
October ... 4} lls} Sho; 4 9 |; * 
November 43 103 5 4 9 43 
December 44 ll 5 } 4} 9 42 
Annua} Average 4 114 6; | 4 94 7 


* No quotations. 
In 1920 the prices as stated for beef in the months January to September 
and for mutton during the whole ycar, represent the cfficial maximuni prices 
as fixed by the Governmert. 
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The following statement shows the average wholesale prices per pound 
obtained during the past ten years for Scottish and frozen mutton sold in 
London. 


Best: Ne | Aus- Ri Best Ne' Aus- Ri 

Year, Scottish. eatands Galina. ' Plate. | Year. Scottish. Zealand, Re Ree Plate, 

| da | 4d doi da |! de ; d. d. d. 
1912 7H Ag FR 33 1917 | 143 8% 8% | 103 
1913 | 7% 4h 4 | 4% || 1918 138 9 9 13h 
1914 8t | 5h 4h | 4g 1919 144 | 12 12 12 
1915 | 98 | 6E 5R 6} || 1920 193 gt 9+ 9+ 
1916 ! 124 8} ves 9 | 1921 18 84 74 74 

1 


The frozen beet imported into the United Kingdom ors New South Wales 
in 1920 amounted to 240,867 cwt., valued at £1,066,213. The value of rabbits 
imported in the same year was £1,168,373, while preserved meat, including 
extract and essences, was valued at £804,013. 


OrHER PastoraL PRopucTs anp By-PRODUCTS. 

_ The minor products accruing from pastoral occupations include skins and 
hides, tallow, lard and fat, furs, hoofs, horns, bones, bone-dust, glue pieces 
and hair. Some of these are discussed in the chapter relating to ‘the Manu- 
facturing Industry, and will be given only brief mention here. 

The oversea trade in these products is considerable, and though there was 

a marked decline in the volume of exports of many of the commodities during 
the war period owing to restrictions arising from war conditions, there was 
an increase in the total value, as higher prices were obtainable. Early in 
1920, however, there was a pronounced drop in prices, and the trade ex- 
perienced a serious setback. In the following year conditions improved, 
and the general tendency of prices was upward, though the movement was 
very irregular. 

The following table shows the oversea exports of various pastoral products 
at intervals since 1901 :— 


| Oversea Exports. 


roducts, | 7 7 
/ 1901, | 1908, | iol, | 1915-16. | 1926-21. 
| 
Skins and Hides— I H 

Cattle bee .. No.! $1,084 | 72,743 |! 263,306 431,731 j 219,070 

Horse .. No.| 473 | 722 (1,392 706 | 140 

Rabbit and Hare wee Lb. * 7,380,455 | 5,795,839 | 4,352,640 | 3,387,480 

Sheep wee No. * | 2:706,027 | 2,410,543 | 3,447,212 ; 1,399,388 

Other sa als £) 184,522 140,050 | 296,672 272,622 ' 690,662 
Benedust .. aes .. Cw. 66,473 | 56,415 | 116,733 71,795 59,670 
Bones bes .. Cw. 3,207 | 2,431 | 6,807 | 6,963 | 11,152 
Furs (dressed and hatters, : | i 

not on the skin). ... £ 767 | 180 | 117 were | 46,735 
Glue-pieces and Sinews cwt.| 12,862 | 11,003 | 20,580 13,276 | 1,135 
Glycerine and Lanoline... 1b.! | * | 336,586 | 138,347 218,673 92,165 
Hair (other than amen) lb.| 165,562: 142,636 255,819 336,765 92,271 
Hoofs ie we .cwt.| 2,215 | 2,839 | 3,733 4,518 3,159 
Horns a Res £| 12,532 | 11,979 13,475 3,455 © 14,548 
Lard and Refined ‘Animal ; ‘ 

Fats .. sis . Ib. 13,633 56,737 ; 227,000 73,461 | 2,191,819 
Leather ... sae .. $$ 874,541 ' 411,030; 334,996 551,026 | 524,078 
Sausage-casiigs .. ... £2,567 17,083 52,562 | 31,595 (99,653 
Tallow (unrefined) ..¢wt., 305,227 | 357,031 612,911 128,290 233,891 


* Not available. 
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The total value of the above-named exports for the various years was 
as follows :—Year 1901, £1,223,738; year 1906, £1,780,466; year 1911, 
£2,486,492; year 1915-16, £2,176,838; and year 1920-21, £3,385,838. 

The bulk of the export trade in skins and hides is with the United Kingdom 
and the United States. The exports to the former country in 1920-21 in- 
cluded 1,005,360 sheep skins and 1,264,535 lb. of rabbit skins. The United 
States received 92,653 cattle hides and 1,843,951 lb. of rabbit skins. Tallow 
was exported mainly to Japan, 85,514 tons, and to the United Kingdom, 
79,520 tons. 

VALUE or PasToraL PRoDUCTION. 

It is difficult, from the nature of the industry, to estimate the return from 
pastoral pursuits as at the base of production; but, taking the Sydney prices 
as a standard, and making due allowance for incidental charges, such as 
agistment, railway carriage or freight, and commission, the value during the 
season 1920-21 is estimated to be £20,057,000. The returns received from 
the different kinds of stock during each year since 1901 are shown in the 
following table :— 


Annual Value of Pastoral Production (000 omitted}. 
Year, 
Wool. Sicep for | Cattle. Horses, | Total, | Posu tine 
£ £ £ f £ £ | £oa.d. 
1901 | 8,425 | 2,071 12299 | 722 | 12447 | 9 2 
1902 7,152 | 1,446 ,: 1,187 | as | 10,636 713 3 
1903 8361. | 2,327 | 1,204 790 | ‘12,682 903 
1904 9,133 | 2,206 | 1160 | 727 | 13,226 | 9 5 2 
1905 | 12,103 | 2758 | 1,322 |e | 16,942 2 
1906 | 13,792 3,514. 1,520 | 885 19,711 | 13 5 6 
1907 | 16,459 3,222 | 1,574 | 1,026 | 22,281 | 1413 7 
1908 | 12,680 3,034 2,032 | 1,100 18,846 | 12 3 10 
1909 | 13,128 | 2,743 | (77s, 292 19,040 | 12 1 5 
1910 | (14,727 2,704 , 1,704 | 1,893 21,028 13 0 3 
loll | 12,933 | = 3811 | 1,689 | 2,001 | 19,434 1113 4 
1912 | 12,497 3,127 ° 1,754 | 2,062 | 19,440 l2u 
1913 | 13,620 | 2885 2041 +~—«-2,192 | «20,738 ll 71 
1914-15 | 11,250 3,004, ~— 2,498 | 2,096 18,848 | 10 0 1 
1915-16 | 11,380 | 4,295 | 3,729 2,172 21,578 | ll 7 10 
1916-17 | 16,435 | 4,616 | 4,026 | 1,765 26,842 143 5 
1917-18 | 18,091 | 3,978 | 4,702 | 1,664 28,435 1415 8 
1918-19 | 18,865 | 4,728 | 4,633 | 1,639 | 29,865 | 15 3 9 
1919-20 | 18,311 | 7,450 6,192 «|= 2019 33,972 16 138 5 
1920-21 | 12,744 | 2,313 | 2,973 | 2,027 20,057 | 91 
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The value of the pastoral production depends mainly upon the prices 
obtainable for wool in the world’s markets; but it is, of course, largely 
determined by the volume of production, which is dependent upon the 
seasons experienced in the State. The prices of wool rose considerably 
between 1914 and 1920, so that, while the quantity produced in 1919-20 was 
7 per cent. less than in 1914-15, the total value was 62 per cent. higher. 

The prices of live stock generally decline in a dry season, as graziers are 
forced to sell, owing to scarcity of pasturage; but, with an improvement in 
climatic conditions, the prices generally rise again, owing to the demand 
for re-stocking. The export prices of frozen meat began to rise steadily in 
1911, and udvanced at a rapid rate after the outbreak of war, to their highest 
level in 1918. During 1919 and 1920 there was a steady decline, and in 1921 
the London prices, on which the export trade depends, fell below the cost of 
production and transport to market. 


Noxtous ANIMALS. 

The only large carnivorous animals dangerous to stock in Australia are 
dingoes or so-called native dogs, and foxes; but graminivorous animals, such 
as kangarocs, wallabies, hares, and rabbits, particularly the Jast- hemiod: 
are deemed by the settlers even more noxious. In the latter part ef 1920, 
however, native dogs became an increasing menace to flocks in the Western 
Division, and added considerably to the difficulties experienced by graziers 
in that region. 

The estimated Icsses in sheep by native or other dogs and foxes during 
the year ended syle June, 1921, were 137, aon 


Rabbit Pest. ; 

Rabbits, which are the greatest pest to the pastoralists, found their 
way into this State from Victoria; their presence first attracted serious 
attention in 1881, and they multi plied so rapidly, that, in 1882, they were to 
be met on most of the roldiige having frontages on the Murra ay River. 
Attempts to cope with them under the Pastures “and Stock Protection Act 
proved ineffectual, and the Rabbit Nuisance Act was passed, which provided 
for the compulsory destruction of rabbits by the occupiers of the land, who 
were to receive a subsidy from a fund raised by an income tax upon stock- 
owners, but the fund soon proved inadequate, and from the Ist May, 1883, 
to the 30th June, 1890, when the Act was repealed, it was supplemented 
by £503,786 from the. Consolidated Revenue. The tax upon stockowners 
yielded £831,457, and landowners and occupiers contributed £207,864, so 
that the total cost during the whole period exceeded £1,543,000. 

The Rabbit Act of 1890 repealed the 1883 Act, and those provisions 
of the Pastures and Stock Protection Act relating to rabbits. It provided 
moreover, as occasion required, for the proclamation of land districts as 
“infested,” and for the construction of rabbit-proof fences. From the 1st 
July, 1890, to the 30th April, 1902, the State expenditure under this Act 
was £41,620, nearly all of which was devoted to the erection of rabbit-proof 
netting. From May, 1902, to December, 1903, the expenditure amounted to 
£10,548. 

Under the Pastures Protection Act of 1902 the State was divided into 
districts, the protection of the pastures being supsrvised by « board in each 
district elected by the stockowners. The pastures protection boards were 
empowered to levy a rate upon the stock, and to erect rabbit-proof fences 
on any land, to take measures to ensure the destruction of all noxious animals 
and to pay rewards for such destruction. The State expenditure on rabbit 
extermination after the establishment of the boards, consisted mainly of 
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payments to the Railway Commissioners for the maintencuce of rabbit- 
proof fences, and amounted to £13,414 to the end of June, 1918. Since 
that date no further payments have been made. 

In order to prevent the spread of this pest the Government has erected 
rabbit-proof fences at numerous places. The longest of these traverses 
the western side of the railway line from Bourke, via Blayney and Murrum- 
burrah, to Corowa, in the extreme south of the State, a distance of 612 miles 
and the Railway Commissioners have undertaken the work of its maintenance. 
A fence extends from the Murray River northwards, 350 miles along the 
border between New South Wales and South Australia. On the Queensland 
border a fence has been erected between Barringun and the river Darling, 
at Bourke, 84 miles; another, built at the joint expense of the Governments 
of Queensland and New South Wales, extends from Mungindi to the Namoi 
River, about 115 miles. 

The evil wrought by the rabbit pest is, of course, incapable of measure- 
ment, but estimates indicate that the losses due to the pest have been large 
and considerable expense has been incurred in coping withit. It is contended 
that the sheep-carrying capacity of the State has been reduced heavily as a 
consequence of the damage they cause to pastures, and this suggestion is 
supported by the facts that the number of sheep in the State has declined 
since their appearance, and every bad season presents the spectacle of heavy 
losses in sheep through lack of natural fodder. Such losses were not ex- 
perienced prior to the appearance of rabbits. 

Although the damage caused by rabbits is considerable it is compensated 
to some extent by their local use for food, and their value for export as frozen 
meat, and skins. 

Within the State these animals form a common article of diet, both in 
the metropolis and in the country, especially during the winter months, 
when large numbers of men are engaged in their capture and treatment. 
The consumption is estimated at 60,000 to 80,000 pairs per week. The 
fur of rabbits and hares is used largely in the manufacture of hats, and of 
ladies’ furs. 

The following table shows the exports of frozen rabbits and hares, and of 
rabbit and hare skins, from New South Wales to countries outside 
Australia :— 


Exports Oversea. 
Year. Frozen Rabbits and Hares. Rabbit and Hare Skins, 
E ). Total. 
Quantity, Value Quantity. | Value. 
pairs, £ Ib. | £ ' & zc 
1901 = 6,158 * | 9,379 | 15,537 
1906 5,938,518 246,803 7,380,455 293,260 | 540,063 
i 
1911 6,806,246 330,741 )° §,795,839 295,476 | 626,217 
1915-16 9,487,687 607,711 4,352,640 } 210,935 \ $18,646 
1917-18 8,978,377 670,269 6,986,837 1,036,188 1,706,457 
1918-19 ; 3,956,877 221,632 10,110,540 1,103,575 | 1,325,207 
1919-20 6,890,636 537,877 9,927,240 2,702,652 3,240,529 
1920-21 2,830,315 301,615 3,387,480 609,570 911,185 


* Not available, _ 
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The figures show the importance of the export trade in rabbits and hares. 
There was a considerable rise in the prices obtainable for skins in 1917, and 
the value of skins exported in 1917-18 was more than three times greater 
than in 1906, though a smaller quantity was exported. Between 1918 and 
1920 the prices of rabbit skins rose to phenomenal heights, and the resultant 
export of skins made a valuable addition to the export trade of the State. 
Quotations for all grades of Australian rabbit skins on London market 
ranged up to 23. 3d. per pound in July, 1914, but in February, 1920, the 
Tange was up to 26s. 3d. per pound. This was the highest level reached, 
and in May, 1921, the price for th> best grade was only 4s. 10d. per 
pound, and the quantity exported during the year 1920-21 dropped to a 
figure below normal. 
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Tue natural conditions in New South Wales are highly favourable to the 
development of the dairying industry. The soil and climate m a large 
portion of the State are suitable for the maintenance of the dairy herds with 
a minimum of expense and labour, as the animals require neither housing 
nor hand-feeding during a long winter, as in cold countries, and natural 
pasture is available throughout the year. 

The development of dairying as a national industry is, however, compara- 
tively recent, as its progress was retarded until the introduction of 
refrigeration enabled producers to overcome disabilities in manufacturing 
and in distributing the perishable dairy products in a warm climate. The 
application of machinery to the treatment of milk and the manufacture of 
butter, the development of the factory system, and improvements in regard 
to ocean transport have enabled production to expand beyond the limits of 
local requirements, and butter has become an important item of the export 
trade. 

Where conditions are favourable, sheep are generally more profitable than 
cattle, so that dairying is conducted mainly in the coastal belt where, with 
an annual rainfall ranging up to 70 inches, the climate is too moist for sheep 
or wheat. 

In the drier inland divisions, on the other hand, the area devoted to 
dairying is not extensive, sheep and wheat farming being the main rural 
industries. In proximity to the centres of population dairy farming is 
undertaken to supply local wants, and well-equipped factories have been 
established; dairying is also an important industry on the Murrumbidgee 
and Hay irrigation areas. 

In the coastal division many holdings are used exclusively for dairying; 
in other parts of the State, where fodder must be grown to carry the stock 
throughout the winter, the industry is conducted usually in conjunction 
with wheat-farming and sheep-breeding. Herds of high-class dairy cattle 
are maintained on many of the large pastoral holdings. 

Difficulty in obtaining an adequate supply of farm labour is a drawback 
to the dairying industry, and has led to the introduction of a system of 
share-farming, chiefly in the northern coastal divisions. As a general rule, 
one party supplies the land, stock and implements and the other conducts 
the farm work. In 1920-21 there were 121,976 acres under this system. 

22,227 being in the North Coast division and 69,239 in the Hunter and 
Manning division. 

Most of the native grasses of the State are particularly suitable for dairy 
cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities, In 
the winter the natural herbage is supplemented by fodder, such as maize, 
barley, oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown variety of sorghum, or the planter’s 
friend. Ensilage also is made for fodder, but not so generally as it should be, 
and the quantity made in each year varies considerably. The area of land 
devoted to sown grasses has been extended largely during recent years, and 
in June, 1921, amounted to 1,816,175 acres; the produce of this land is used 
mainly as food for dairy cattle. 

A Select Committee of the Legislative Council which investigated recently 
the condition of the dairying industry emphasised the need for a better 
system of feeding, including conservation of fodder, improving pasturage, 
and growing crops. Successful dairying depends mainly on the proper 
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feeding of the cows, and the conservation of fodder as ensilage was recom- 
mended for all the dairying districts, especially for those areas where the 
rainfall is irregular. Another recommendation strongly urged by the 
Committee was the breeding of dairy’ stock on the lines of practical utility. 
It was pointed out that by improved methods of feeding and by culling 
unprofitable animals an annual average increase of 10 lb. of butter per cow 
could reasonably be expected, which, after allowing for the cost of herd 
testing and the increased cost of feeding, would represent a substantial gain 
to the producers. 


SUPERVISION or Darry PRODUCTS. 


The manufacture, sale and export of dairy products, 7.e., milk, condensed 
milk, butter, cheese and margarine, are subject to supervision in terms of 
the Dairy Industry Act passed in December, 1915. 

Dairy factories and stores must be registered, and are under the super- 
vision of Government inspectors. Cream supplied to a dairy factory must 
be tested and graded at the factory, and the farmer is paid on the basis of 
the butter-fat results, or on the amount of butter obtained from his cream. 
Butter must be graded and packed in boxes bearing registered brands 
indicating the quality of the product and the factory where it was produced. 
The testing and grading at the factory may be done only by persons holding 
certificates of qualification. The Act provides also for the compulsory 
grading, on a uniform basis, of butter for local consumption and for 
exportation. 

An experienced dairy inspector is appointed in each dairying district: and is 
entrusted with the administration of the Act and regulations thereunder. 
He acts as inspector and instructs the factory managers and cream graders 
in matters connected with the industry. 

Since the Dairy Industry Act came into force the quality of factory butter 
has shown a marked improvement, and in the year ended 30th June. 1921, 
88 per cent of;the total output was classed as choicest or first-grade, whereas, 
formerly, only 50 per cent. of the quantity exported reached this standard. 

Particulars regarding the supervision of dairies supplying milk for con- 
sumption as fresh milk, are shown in the chapter, “‘ Food and Prices.” 

The supervision of dairy products for the oversea export trade is conducted 
by officers appointed by the Federal Government, under the Commerce 
{Trade Descriptions) Act of 1905. 


Datry INSTRUCTION. 


Educational and experiment work relating to dairying is conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture at several of the State experiment farms, and 
at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, while stud farms are maintained at 
Wollongbar and Berry. 

The breeds of cattle kept at the various farms are as follows :—At Cowra and 
at Berry, Shorthorn milking stock; at Wollongbar, Guernseys; at Grafton, 
Glen Innes and Yanco, Ayrshires; at Wagga Wagga and Bathurst, Jerseys. 
At the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Jerseys hold a prominent place, 
and there are a number of Red Polls. 

In order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their 
scientific knowledge, dairy-scicnce schools are held ior short terms at different 
dairying centres, and certificates are given to those who pass successfully 
examinations in the grading of cream, and in the testing of milk and cream. 

During the year 1920-21 eight dairy science schools were held and 93 
students attended. 
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HERD-TESTING. 


The extension of the practice of herd-testing is of primary importance to 
the future development of the dairying industry in New South Wales. For 
many years prior to 1888 the importation of cattle from over-seas was pro- 
hibited; and in the period of rapid expansion, which began about 1900, there 
was a shortage of high-class stock, with the result that many dairy farmers 
used inferior animals for breeding. The lifting of the embargo and subsequent 
importations by the Government and by private breeders have given the 
farmers an opportunity of obtaining a better class of dairy stock, and they 
are encouraged to improve their herdand to cull all unprofitable animals. 

Farmers who supply cream to factories are paid according to the results 
of the testing and.grading of their consignments, but these results, representing 
averages, do not disclose the necessary records of individual animals. Therefore 
efforts are being made by the dairy inspectors to organise in each dairying 
centre a herd-testing association on co-operative lines. 

The testing of stud dairy herds is undertaken by the Department of 
Agriculture. The number of completed tests from the inception of the scheme 
in 1913, to lst March, 1922, was 3,318, and there were 738 cows under test: 
at that date. The herd-testing associations had made records of 76,500: 
cows up to March, 1921; and about 35,000 cows were tested in the following 


year. 


Dairy Propucrtion. 


The following figures show the dairy production in each Division of the 
State during the year ended the 30th June, 1921 :— 


[ 7 
Average No, of . | 
Division. gee pete - Saar aa of Butter made. | Cheese made. 
year, 

Coastal— No. gallons. | 1b. lb. 
North Coast 3 235,690 116,876,392 50,217,168 1,237,155 
Hunter and Manning... 106,827 46,952,702 15,451,784 857,395 
County of Cumberland ... 20,875 10,318,627 776,615 9,601 
South Coast 79,184 38,339,817 8,756,467 3,684,725 

Total ess o 442,576 212,487,538 | 75,202,034 5,788,876 

Tableland— | 
Northern ... eed 17,335 5,708,187 1,796,958 275,884 
Central 13,032 4,806,842 1,026,862 96,258 
Southern ... ate 10,962 4,611,021 | 1,221,826 11,280 

4 
Total ... 41,329 15,126,050 4,045,646 383,422 
Western Slopes— . 
North wee wae ae 12,835 4,754,616 1,205,765 85,233 
Central... ae ses 6,664 2,324,634 472,672 250 
South roe ee eae 15,953 6,709,169 1,882,017 AT ALT 
Total ... oes 35,452 13,788,419 3,560,454 132,900 
Central Plains— tae. 
North ner sae 1,547 484,762 | 56,059 
Central... see 4,212 1,449,830 193,294 
Total ... 5,759 1,934,592 249,353 

Riverina des Sue ave 15,880 6,518,582 | 1,188,409 102.011 

Western Division 1,096 347,819 22,145 
Total, New South Wales... 542,092 250,203,000 84,268,041 6,407,209 

! 
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This statement illustrates the importance of the dairying activities in the 
coastal divisions as comparcd with the remainder of the State. In this area 
81 per cent. of the cows are depastured,. and: about 90 per cent. of the total. 
autput of milk, butter, and cheese, is produced. The North Coast. Division 
surpasses any other division, except in regard to cheese-making, of which 
the bulk is made in the South Coast districts. The Hunter and Manning 
division is next in importance, then the South Coast. Twenty years. ago 
the last-mentioned division was the principal dairying region, but the industry 
has: since made more rapid progress in the northern districts, where many 
large estates, used previously for raising cattle for beef, have been sub- 
divided into dairy farms. 


Datry CATTLE. 


Particulars of the various breeds of’cattle in New South Wales have been | 
shown on page 784. In the dairy herds the Shorthorn preponderates; this 
breed was introduced into the Hiswarra or South Coast districts in the 
early period of dairying, before the Shorthorn had been developed by English 
breeders into a beef-producing type. By an admixture with other 
strains, a useful type of dairy cattle known as the Hlawarra. has been de- 
veloped, and an association has been formed to establish the breed. There 
is also a large number of Jersey cattle, and the popularity of this breed 
for the production of butter is increasing. The Ayrshire is well represented 
in the dairy herds; it is noted for hardiness, but is considered as better suited 
for producing a large quantity of milk for human consumption as fresh milk, 
than for the purposes of butter-making. 


The State Government, as well as private breeders, have imported a number 
-of stud dairy stock forthe purpose of improving the local herds. In 1898 the 
‘Government imported 24 bulls and 38 cows, including Shorthorns, Guernseys, 
Jerseys, Ayrshires, Kerry, Red Polls, and Holstein; additional Guernsey 
cattle were introduced later, viz., 22. cows in 1907, and 10 bulls and 15 cows . 
in 1911. The importations by the State and by private breeders during the 
last twenty-one years included Jerseys, 28 bulls and 95 cows; Guernseys, 25 
bulls and 81 cows; Ayrshires, 25 bulls and 29 cows; and during the last two 
years Friesians, 7 bulls and 25 cows. 


The number of dairy cows in the State in various years since 1901 are 
shown below :— 


| i Heifers, 
| 
As at 30th June. | In Mik. | Dry. ‘ 
| | Springing. Other, over Total. 
\ ' one Year. 
No. No, No. No. No. 
1901+ bal i * * * 412,835 
1906+ 494,820 172,888 45,341 * 713,049 
1911F 638,525 218,593 37,626 ad 894,744 
1916 ' 426,227 317,368 92,124. 207,999 1,043,718 
1917 424,033 315,230 111,369 167,665 1,022,297 
1918 429,556 347,834 110,827 177,872 1,066,089 
1919 | 445,354 | 273,154 78,839 | | 173,101 970,448 
1920 419,732. | 277,888 | | 72,311 133,092 903,023 
1921 | 475,785 | 282,208 86,381 97,368 | 941,742 
* Not available. + As at 31st December. 


Between 1901 and 1911 the number of dairy cows increased from 418,000 
to 895,000, and the number increased rapidly. until 1918, when there were 
1,066,000 cows, or nearly four times as many as in 1901. In the following 
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years drought affected the industry, a number of cows were slaughtered: for 
beef, and breeding was restricted, so that in 1920 the number had decreased 
to 903,000. In 1921 the season was more favourable in the principal dairy- 
ing districts, and there was an increase of nearly 40,000. 


Minx. 


Under normal conditions the milking capabilities of the dairy cows of 
New South Wales may be estimated at 450 gallons annually per cow. 

The average as shown below for each of the last ten years reached this 
quantity only in 1921, but the number of cows milked includes a very large 
number, which cannot be classed as dairy cows in the commercial acceptation 
of the term; they are milked for home supply on farms situated in districts 
where there are no butter or cheese factories, and their production of milk is 
much below the yield of an average cow on a dairy farm. 


The average annual yield of milk per cow in the dairying districts varies 
considerably under the influence of the seasons. In the year 1920-21 the 
average yields were :—-North Coast district 496 gallons, Hunter and Manning 
district 440 gallons, and South Coast district 484 gallons. 


{ Average | Average | { 
Number of ' Total Yield Average | | Nomber of | Totat Yicld | Average 
Year, | Dairy Cows | of Milk. |Vield of Milk!) Year. | Dairy Cows | of MK. |Vield of Milk 
in Mitk -(000ommitted.)} per Cow. |! j in Milk  (v00omitted.)) per Cow, 
|dyring Year. during Year. i 
{ i H | 1 
No. | gallons. | gallons. || No. | gallons. | gallors 
1911 | 638,525* | 237,623 372 || 1917 | 551,623 | 226,004 | 410 
i | ; 
1912 | 620,730 | 225,446 | 363 i 1918 | 634,000 | 247,529 330 
| HI ; i 
1913 | 600,420* ! 231,592 386 | 1919 | 536,200 |! 207,095 388 
| | 
1915 | 513,420 237,930 442 1920 ; 511,064 203,797 393 
| | 
1916 - 465,044 184,014 | 396 ( 1921 | 542,092 | 250,203 481 
i i| | 


* Number as at 31st December. 


The total yicld of milk, as shown above, is not absolutely accurate, but 
it is the best available estimate. Few, if any, dairy farmers actually 
measure the yield obtained from their cows, because they are concerned 
principally in producing cream. A Jarge part of the yield of milk, therefore, 
is estimated from its cream content. 


The yield of milk was lowest in 1916 when, owing to unfavourable weather, 
it fell to 184,014,000 gallons; in 1917 and 1918 there were substantial increasey, 
then it declined and in two years it did not greatly exceed 200,000,000 
gallons. During 1921 it reached the highest figure yet recorded, viz., 
250,203,000 gallons. The yield per cow, as shown in the table, was apparently 
low in the years 1911 to 1913, but the averages are understated, as they 
were computed on the basis of the number of cows in milk at 3lst December, 
when the number is generally at a maximum for the year. In 1915 a satis- 
factory average yield of 442 gallons was obtained, but in the following years 
there was a marked decline; in 1920 there was a slight improvement not- 
withstanding the bad season. In the following year the climatic conditions 
were very favourable, and the average rose to 461 gallons. 
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The following statement shows the purposes for which the milk was used 
during the years 1915-16 and 1920-21 :— 


1915-6. 1920-21. 

gallons. gallons. 
Used for butter made on farms ... 12,598,000 12,945,000 
a Pa in factories ... 127,323,000 178,411,000 


139,916,000 191,356,000 


Used for cheese made on farms Ss 1,032,000 453,000 
3 55 in factories... 5,216,000 6,196,000 
6,248,000 6,649,000 

Used for sweet cream ... wae aaa 342,000 616,000 
a condensing ... ase 1,400,000 4,144,000 


Pasteurised for metropolitan matkeek- 11,617,000 13,126,000 
Balance sold or used otherwise ... 24,491,000 34,312,000 


Total ... 184,014,000 250,203,000 


The milk used for making butter represents 76 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction; 3 per cent. was used for cheese; about 2 per cent. for condensed 
milk; and the balance was consumed as fresh milk or sweet cream. 


The quality of the milk as indicated by the percentage of butter fat is 
even more important than the average yield of milk per cow, and it is satis- 
factory to note that, in spite of adverse seasons, the quality has been fairly 
well maintained. The following statement shows the quantity of butter 
per 100 gallons of milk treated on farms and in factories during each of the 
last ten years :— 


Quantity of Butter per 100 gallons of Milk treated. 
Year. i ac" eee on Sak ee 
On Farms, ' In Factories. 7 bate, 
| 
Tb. Ib. Ib. 
1911 | 33-0 42-9 42-2 
1912 i 33-1 42-4 41:8 
1913 H 33-6 42-5 i 41-9 
1915* i 33-8 44-3 i 43-7 
1916* | 33-9 ; 43-3 : 42-6 
1917* 34-0 45-2 44-4 
1918* { 35-2 4455 : 43-8 
191l9* — B53 44-5 43:8 
1920* 34-2 | 43-5 42-8 
1921* : 33°9 i 44-8 44:0 


* Yoar ended 30th June, 

During the period under review the quantity of butter per 100 galicns of 
milk increased by J-8 lb.; the average in factories was about 11 1b. higher 
than in the case of milk treated on farms. Doubtless this is due to improved 
methods of treatment and to the fact that the farmer is paid for his cream in 
accordance with the quantity of butter obtained from it. 


As already stated the manufacture of butter by machinery and the 
establishment of factories in dairying centres were important factors in the 
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development of the industry. When the machinery for separating cream 
from the milk was first introduced it was the practice for the farmer to take 
the milk once or twice a day to the factory where the cream was separated 
by means of power-driven separators, and the separated milk was carried 
back to the farms for feeding calves and pigs. The difficulty in keeping 
milk sweet when carried long distances, especially in summer time, led to 
the establishment of public separating stations or “ creameries”’ for the 
treatment of milk, the cream only being sent to the factories. In recent 
years this arrangement has been discontinued and it has become the practice 
to instal hand or small power separators on each farm. Thus the farmers 
have been able to effect great economy of time and labour, as the cream need 
not be taken to the factory at such frequent intervals, while an additional 
advantage is derived by the supply of freshly separated milk for the farm 
stock. 
Preserved Milk. 

Three kinds of preserved milk are produced in New South Wales, viz., 
sweetened condensed milk, unsweetened condensed milk, and concentrated 
milk. 

Sweetened condensed milk is manufactured by the evaporation of a arbi 
percentage of water from fresh milk, and by the addition of about 40 per 
cent. of cane sugar; in this form the preserved milk should keep for an’ 
indefinite period. Unsweetened condensed milk is treated at a much 
higher temperature in order to render it sterile without the aid of sugar. 
In the manufacture of concentrated milk, the degree of concentration is 
greater, but the milk is not heated to a sufficiently high temperature to 
render it sterile, and a small quantity of chemical preservative is added. Con- 
centrated milk is used principally on the ocean-going steamers; it is 
considered to be more digestible than unsweetened condensed milk. 

Since 1913 there has been great progress in the manufacture of preserved 
milk; in that year there were two factories, employing 42 hands, and the 
value of land, buildings and plant amounted to £16,300; in the year ended 
June, 1921, there were four factories, with 169 hands, and the value of land 
and plant had increased to £57,312. 

The increase in the output since 1913 is shown below :— 


{ 


Condensed and concentrated milk 
preduced. 
Year ended 30th Milk treated. | ne a 
June, (000 omitted.) | 
Quantity. Value. 
| 
! _ 
gal. Ib. £ 

1913 (1,062 | 3,682,800 52,734 
1914 \ 1,601 6,002,600 | 99,630 
1916 i 1,400 4,918,100 91,700 
1917 1,693 5,830,000 125,120 
1918 2,366 8,973,900 206,250 
1919 3,119 | 11,267,400 280,130 
1920 ; 3,619 f 12,969,700 383,840 
1921 j 4,144 j 14,938,100 495,098 


The output in 1920-21 consisted of condensed milk, sweetened 13,035,735 
lb., unsweetened 355,183 lb., and concentrated milk 1,547,229 lb. 
Recently there has been an amalgamation of the companies engaged in 
the manufacture of these milk products in Australasia. 
Details regarding the supply and distribution of fresh milk in the Metro- 
‘ politan area are shown in the chapter relating to Food and Prices. 
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Butter. 


The following statement shows the quantity of butter made, and the milk 
used for that purpose, at intervals since 1901. In distinguishing between 
the milk treated on farms and in factories, the quantity used in. farm-factories, 
whether worked by a separate staff or by farm employees, has been included 
in the statistics relating to factories. 


} 


| On Farms, In Factories, , Total, 


Year. Bere 
Butter Milk used 


itter [Mik usec 
per Ih. of| Milk used. Butter 


| 
Milk ‘used! 
“— “per Ib. of| Milk used. 


|Milk used. er lb..0f 
| made. |" putter, made. | “putter. | made. Butter, 
(000 omitted.) | (000 omitted.) (000 omitted.) | 
gallons.| Ib. | gal. | gallons.| Ib. gal. | gallons. | Ib. gal. 
| i 
1901 14,168 | 4,775 | 2-97 82,304 | 34,282 | 2-40-| 96,472 | 39,057 | 2:47 
1906 | 14,288 | 4,637 | 3-08. | 141,761 | 54,304 | 2-61 156,049 : 58,941 2-65 
1911 14,034 | 4,632 | 3-03 | 182,947 | 78,573 | 2-33 | 196,981 | 83,205 | 2:37 
1913 13,342 | 4,474 | 2-98 | 172,387 | 73,305 | 2:35 + 185,729 | 77,779 2°39 


1915*) 11,272 | 3,805 | 2-96 , 181,194 | 80,329 | 2:26 | 192,466 . 84,134 | 2-29 
1916*) 12.593 | 4,258 | 2-96 | 127,323 | 55,374 | 139,916 | 59,632 | 2-35 
1917*| 12;627 | 4,294 | 2-94 | 166,108 | 75,070 | 2-21 | 178,735 | 79,364 | 2-25 


= 
2 
S 


1918*) 12,947 | 4,580 | 2-83 | 170,673 | 75y888 | 2:25 | 183,620 | 80,468 | 2-28 
1919*| 11,461 | 4,043 | 2:83 | 139,347 | 61,966 | 2:25 | 150,808 | 66,009 ; 2-28 
_ 1920*| 10,178 | 3,478 | 2-93 | 137,194 | 59,657 | 2-30 | 147,372 | 63,135 | 2-33 


1921*| 12,945 | 4,388 | 2°93 | 178,411 | 79,880 | 2:23 | 191,356 4,268 | 2:27 


* Year ended 30th June. 


The proportion of factory-made butter in the total production has 
increased from 72 per cent. in 1895 to 95 per cent. during 1920-21, a result 
of the decrease in the cost of production in factories as compared with farms. 
On the average nearly 3 gallons of milk were required to make a pound of 
butter on the farms, as compared with 2} gallons in the factories. Nearly 
all the factories dealing with dairy produce are established on the co-operative 
system. ; 


The combined effects of drought conditions and scarcity of shipping- 
space for export trade caused a marked decrease in the butter produced in 
1916. In the following year a most successful season was experienced, 
and the output rose to 79,364,471 lb., or 33 per cent. higher than in 1916. 
The improvement was maintained in 1918 when the production amounted 
to 80,468,007 lb. The reduced output in 1919 and 1920 was largely due to 
drought conditions prevailing in the Coastal districts during the year, but 
in 1921 the production rose to a leyel slightly higher than in 1915, previously 
the highest on record. 


Further particulars regarding dairy factories are given in the chapter 
relating to Manufacturing Industry. 


CHEESE. 


Excellent conditions exist in New South Wales for the production of cheese, 
but cheese-making has not advanced to the same extent as the manufacture 
of butter, the latter being more profitable. 


The industry is retarded by the great disadvantages of cheese as an article 
of export. It matures quickly, and, unlike butter, cannot be frozen, and 
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after a certain period it decreases in value. Moreover, cheese represents only 


half the money value of butter, while the cost of freight is practically the 
same. 


The Select Committee,.to which reference was made above, assigns the 
unsatisfactory condition of this section of the dairying industry to the fact 
that there is not the legislative power to control adequately the manufacture 
of cheese, as in the case of butter. It should be made compulsory to grade 
the milk, and to pasteurise it, also to grade the cheese according to quality. 


From a previous table showing the cheese made in the various divisions 
* of the State, it will be seen more than half of the total production during the 
1920-21 season was made in the South Coast Division. 


The following table shows the production of cheese in factories and on 
farms at intervals since 1901 :— 


| Production of Cheese. 
Year. - See eee ef ee : = 

| In Factories. On Farms. Total. 

{ ib. | lb. tb, 
1901 2,428,599 1,410,236 3,838,835 
1906 | 3,459,641 1,999,004 . 5,458,645 
1911 | 4,617,387 843,265 5,460,652 
1913 4,872,165 1,748,483 6,620,648 
1915* | 6,314,494 1,042,133 | 6,356,627 
1916* | 4,969,374 1,010,262 5,979,636 
1917* | 6,946,956 883,283 7,830,239 
1918* | 7,120,770 | 678,906 « 7,799,676 
1919* ; 5,500,298 | 481,822 5,982,120 
1920* | 6,230,350 532,117 6,762,467 
1921* | §,965,715 | 441,494 6,407,209 


* Year ended 30th June. 


During the five years, 1901-06, the production increased from less than 
4 million pounds to nearly 54 millions; it remained at that level until 1913, 
then it declined in the two succeeding seasons. In 1916-17 purchases by 
the Imperial Government for the use of troops led to increased production, 
and the output of 7,830,239 lb. was the highest on record. In 1919 the 


production declined to the former level, but it was somewhat higher in 1920 
and 1921. : 


SWINE. 


The breeding of swine is conducted usually on dairy farms, where a large 
supply of separated milk is available for fattening the stock; pigs are reared 
also in agricultural districts, where special crops of maize, peas, etc., are 
grown for them. Pigs increase rapidly, so that there is a danger of an over- 
supply on the market unless a steady export trade is developed; for this 


reason pig-raising has not progressed to the same extent as the dairy 
industry. 


The principal breeds of swine are the Berkshire, prized because it i 
fattened readily; the Poland China, which thrives in the North Coastal 
districts; the Tamworth, which is useful for crossing with fat breeds to secure 
a good bacon pig; and a type called the Middle Yorkshire, which has been 
fixed by crossing the Large and Small Yorkshires. Stock of high-class 
strains may be purchased at the Government experiment farms and other 
institutions. 
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The following table shows the number. of pigs in New South Wales at 
intervals since 1891 :— 


Year. Swine. Year, | Swine. 
U = 
| | 
No. No. 
1891 253,189 ) 1917" 359,763 
1896 214,582 | 19188 396,157 
1901 265,730 1919* 294,648 
1906 , 243,370 | 1920 | — 258,910 
1911 | 371,093 | 1921* | 306,253 
1916* 231,158 


* As at 30th June, previously as at 31st; December, 


The figures show remarkable fluctuations, but, since 1901, there has been 
a tendency to increase; in 1918 the number, 396,157, was the highest on 
record, but it declined to 253,910 in 1920, owing to adverse seasons. 
There was a substantial increase in 1921. At 30th June, 1921, the pigs less 
than one year old included 5,007 boars, 46,198 sows, 55,269 barrows, and 
122,717 suckers; and the pigs aged one year and over included 10,869 boars, 
49,333 sows, and 16,860 barrows. 

The following statement shows the number of pigs in various divisions of 
the State and the production of bacon and ham at intervals since 1901 :— 


i 1901. 1911. 1921. 
Division. —o — sheen n 
| Swine. | famreured. | Swine. | pacuong. | Swine. jam cured 
No. Ib. No. Ib. 1 No. lb. 
Coastal ... wie .- 146,011 | 8,297,480 | 255,361 [13,845,520 : 208,903 14,781,094 
Tableland eee «| 72,277 | 1,860,852 | 45,578 1,124,091 | 29,700 597,872 
Western Slopes ... e|| 32,401 681,944 | 42,258 666,173 | 39,599 422,712 
Remainder of State ...| 15,041 240,615 | 27,896 467,043 | 28,051 455,564 
\ 
Whole State ..-| 265,730 111,080,891 | 371,093 |16,102,827 | 306,253 | 16,257,242 
Le : ! 


* Year ended 30th June. 

This table shows that the pig-raising and bacon industries have made 
considerable progress since 1901 in the dairying districts of the coastal 
division, and 91 per cent. of the total production of bacon in 1920-21 was 
cured in those districts. In the tableland and western slopes divisions there 
has been a marked decline, especially in the tableland districts. 


Bacon and Hams. 


The number of bacon factories has increased considerably since 1906, but 
the production of bacon in New South Wales is not usually sufficient for local 
requirements, and quantities are imported from other States. 
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The output of bacon and hams from factories and farms at intervals since 
1891 is shown hereunder :-— 


Production of Bacon and Ham. 


Year. “To , Total 

| Factory. Yarm, Production. 

lb. lb. Ib. 
1891 2,120,300 3,889,300 } 6,009,600 
1901 7,392,100 3,688,800 ! 11,080,900 
1911 13,393,500 2,709,300 ; 16,102,800 
1913 12,874,700 2,317,600 | 15,192,300 
1916* 11,637,900 1,938,700 | 18,576,600 
1917* 13,560,400 2,227,800 1 15,788,200 
1918* 15,602,900 2,952,200. | 18,555,100 
1919* 13,935,700 2,866,000 16,801,700 
1920* 14,938,300 1,731,300 16,669,600 
1921* 14,625,800 1,631,400 16,257,200 
i 


* Year endcd 20th June. 


During the first decade of the period under review the production of bacon 
showed a substantial increase, but during the drought of 1902-03 there was 
a decline, and the industry did not recover from the effects for some years. 
During the ten years, 1901 to 1911, the output increased from 11,000,000 Ib. 
to over 16,000,000 lb.; in 1915-16 the production declined again, but in 
1918 it rose to 18,555, 000 \b., the highest on record; the subsequent seasons 
were not so-favourable. 


Lard. 


Statistics showing the total production of lard are not available. During 
the year ended 30th June, 1921, the quantity extracted in bacon factories 
amounted to 480,647 lb., valued at £22,399; but as the manufacture of this 
product is conducted in many other establishments, as well as on farms, this 
quantity represents only a portion of the total output. 


During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1921, the oversea exports of 
lard and refined animal fats amounted to 2,191,819 lb., valued at £101,621, 
as compared with the direct imports from oversea countries amounting to 
19,679 lb., valued at £907. 


Locat Consumption or Dairy Propwcts. 


The local consumption of milk and butter in New South Wales is com- 
paratively high; the average consumption per head in 1920-21 was as 
follows :—-Fresh milk 19-6 gallons, preserved milk 5-9 Ib., butter 27-8 lb., 
cheese 3-4 lb., bacon and ham 8-4 Ib. With a population of about 2,100. 000 
the local requirements amount to 41,200,000 gallons of fresh milk per annum, 
12,400,000 Ib. of preserved milk, 58,400,000 Ib. of butter, 7,100,000 Ib. of 
cheese, and 17,600,000 lb. of bacon and ham. Comparison with the figures 
on the foregoing pages show that the State is self-supporting in regard to 
milk and butter and that a small proportion of the bacon and cheese supply 
. is imported—generally from the other States of the Commonwealth. During 
the summer months, when production is at a maximum, a quantity of butter 
is placed in cold storage in order to ensure an adequate supply during the 
winter. 
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Exrorts or Datry Propvucts. 


Dairy products for export beyond the Commonwealth are subject to 
inspection by Federal Government officials under the provisions of the 
Commerce Act, 1905, and the exportation of inferior products is prohibited 
unless the goods are labelled as below standard. Upon the request of the 


exporters, butter and cheese are graded and certificates as to quality are 
issued. 


The following table shows the oversea exports of dairy products from New 
South Wales, inclusive of ships’ stores, at intervals since 1891. The par- 
ticulars for 1906 and earlier years relate to New South Wales produce only, 
but in later years the figures include a small quantity ef the produce of other 
Australian States. 


Oversea Exports. 
| ’ fl 7 ~ 
| ¢ | : 
Year, Butter. | Cheese. eee ag Bacon and Ham. 
| Quant'ty. | Value. “Quantity. ity Value. | Quantity. | Value. (Quantity.) Value. 
! | n chines is sam oie he 
| | 
Ib. (000) £ | 1b. (090) £  |tb. (000 £ |bb.(000)) £ | 
1891 ll 478 18 | 411 ee ne a | 9 380 
1896 1,912 75,994 45 821 8 156 | 40 994 
1901 8,700 379,342 174 4,359 196 2,525 | 96 3,007 
1906 | 23,362 |. 978,725 123 3,268 258 | 4,906 141 4,596 
1911 | 33,044 1,518,993 127 3,723 1,127 | 17,471; 618 17,561 
1913 22,396 | 1,009,169 131 4,210 1,144 | 24,176) 467 18,117 
1916* 4,306 259,834 | 191 9,767 | 947 — 22,040 224 11,279 
1920* 7,059 596,414 ; 1,179 | 76,582 | 14,078 | 612,998 | 1,639 | 125,849 
1921* | 28,429 | 3,458,289 } 804 | 49,813 | 11,576 | 694,122 | 1,357 | 182,075 
i | 


* Year ended 30th June. 


The decline in the exports in 1915-16 was due to shortage of shipping 
space; during the next two years large quantities were exported for war 
purposes. In 1918-19 large shipments of bacon were sent to India, Egypt, 
and Java. The export trade in butter is almost entirely with the United 
Kingdom; during the two years ended June, 1920 the quantity available for 
export was considerably reduced. In 1920-21 it was higher than in any 
year of the war period, the season was good, and remunerative prices were 


obtainable in London. The exports of condensed milk increased rapidly 
during the war period. 


The imports of butter, the production of New South Wales, into the United 
Kingdom during the last ten years are shown hereunder, and the proportion 
it bears to the total imports of butter. 


; . 
sap ses ag Butter | Pr epertion to Total | | Imports of Butter | Propertion to Total 
Year. | Butter imported into!| Year. from Butter imported into 
; New south Wales. | United Kingdom. | New South Wales. United Kingdom. 


ewt. per cent. | i ewt, per cent. 
1911 281,588 : 6-54 1916 32.575 1°50 
1912 186,695 4-61 1917 169,024 —- 9-36 
1913 155,936 377 i 1918 198,751 12-59 
1914 122,528 3°08 | 1919 | 118,974 7-63 
1915 158,222 ! 4-16 | 


| 1920 74,166 4°36 
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The freight on butter forwarded from Sydney to London”during the 
1920-21 season was 6s. per box of 56 1b. The rate has increased considerably 
since June, 1914, when it ranged from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per box. 


In 1917 arrangements were made to form a pool to negotiate the sale of 
the Australian butter available for export, and the whole of the surplus 
was purchased by the Imperial Government until 31st March, 1921.¥ After 
that date the exports were handled by an association of the local distributing 
firms until October, 1921, when the open market was restored. . 


The price of Australian butter in London was fixed by Government pro- 
clamation in September, 1917, at: £10 6s. per cwt., in November of that year 
the price was raised to £11. In January, 1918, the flat rate of £12 12s. per 
ewt. was fixed by the Government for all imparted butter, and this rate 
remained constant until January, 1920. The subsequent changes in the price 
are shown in the following statement of the general average top pare for 
Australian butter of the choicest and first-prade quality :— 


Average Price per Cwt. | Average Price per Cwt. 


Month. Month. | = 
i920. | 1921, | 1920, | 1921. 
a ! 7 a I 
i | | 
s ad !os dl i 8 d s. d. 
January .. ..., 256 9 | 336 0 | duly... .| 266 0 | 208 0 
| 
February ... .../ 270 8 | 298 8 f August ... | ...1 266 0 ° 244 0 
March, wu 808 4 | 208 8 | September... 803 4 | 222 0 
| 
April... ate «| 308 4 | 273 0 | October ... | 336 0 ' 188 -0 
fl ' ' i 
May... .. | 308 4 | 206 0 | November... .... 336 0 | 170 -0 
June... | 303 4 0, 150 0 


182 6 | December ... «. 336 


PovuLTRY-FARMING. 


Poultry-farming was conducted formerly in conjunction with dairying; 
but the interests involved have become so important commercially in the 
past ten years that a distinct industry dealing with poultry alone has been 
developed. Every effort is made to obtain the benefits of modern methods 
of poultry-farm management, and to secure the best egg-laying and table 
breeds. To assist poultry farmers, the Department of Agriculture issues 
various publications on poultry culture and employs a Poultry Expert, 
whose advice is always available. Accurate statistics of production are 
not available, but a general estimate based on accessible returns shows that 
the value of production during 1920-21 was approximately £3,196,000. 


Special attention is devoted to improving the laying qualities of the 
different breeds, and egg-laying competitions, organised originally by private 
subscription, have been conducted since 1901 at the. Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College, with the object of stimulating the poultry industry. These 
competitions have attracted widespread interest, and birds for competition 
are sent from all parts of New South Wales, from the other Australian States, 
from New Zealand, and some from America. 
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By this means much valuable information has been gained from practical 
experiment and research; tests are arranged and records are kept of the cost 
of feeding, and of the results obtained from the various breeds of poultry, 
and by different methods of treatment. The expansion of poultry-raising 
in recent years has received a great impetus from this source, insomuch as 
it produced data, previously unobtainable, as to the possibilities of poultry- 
farming as a business, and stimulated the idea of breeding for high egg 
production. ; 

An annual report in bulletin form, giving particulars and tabulated 
results of these competitions is issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


BEE-KEEPING. 
The bee-keeping industry is at the present time of small importance, though 
there is ample inducement for further expansion. 
The production of honey and of beeswax varies considerably from year 
to year, as shown in the following table, which relates to the last eleven years. 


Bee Hives. _ arias 
Season. 4 Un- Honey. of Honey per | Beeswax, 
Productive, productive. Total. | gi ae | 
| Saaremaa e ES ere 
No. No. No. Ib. | Ib. Ib. 
1910-11 55,958 14,308 70,266 2,765,618 , 49-4 72,617 
i 
| 
1915-16 31,974 5,803 | 37,777 1,590,384 © 49-7 29,919 
1916~17 33,317 7,454 40,771 1,665,298 50-0 29,434 
1917-18 50,668 | 10,314 60,982  § 3,875,511 76-4 53,342 
: : 
1918-19 27,629 | 16,230 43,859 | 879,776 31°8 19,231 
i] 4 
1919-20 17,534 10,384 27,918 | 472,340 | 26-9 | 12,195 
1920-21 28,041 | 6,387 34,428 | 1,443,377) 515 | 23,320 
i | J | 


The low average yields in the eaily portion of the period under review were 
attributed to dry conditions and to the use of box-hives. The improvements 
in the years 1915-16 to 1917-18 synchronised with the extension of the pro- 
visions of the Apiaries Act, and the yield per productive hive during 1917-18, 
76-4 lb., constituted a record and was 56 per cent. above the experience 
of the previous ten years. The years 1918-19 and 1919-20 were disastrous for 
the bee-keeping industry, owing to prolonged dry weather and absence of 
flowers. There was high mortality amongst the bees, the total number of 
hives decreasing in these two years by 54 per cent., and bee-keeping as an 
industry was in a worse position than at any time during the previous ten 
years. The production in 1919 and 1920 was the lowest in the period under 
review, and the decrease in the number of productive hives, as compared 
with the previous year, represents 66 per cent. A more favourable season 
was experienced in 1921, and the yield of honey was three times the quantity 
produced in the preceding year, and the average yield per hive was almost 
twice as high, though it was nearly 33 per-cent. below the record of 1917-18. 

Frame hives are now in general use, as the box-hive has been condemned. 
Special legislation which has been passed with reference to apiculture is 
more fully detailed in the chapter relating to Agriculture, in earlier issues of 
this Year Book. 
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. The estimated value of the production in 1920-21 of honey was £48,112, 
and of beeswax £2,332, the production for each division being as follows :— 


Division. Honey. | Beeswax, 
lb. ib. 
Coastal ea aaa bus 458,761 10,201 
Tableland tee os Sis 637,566 8,239 
Western Slopes wb ved 302,633 : 4,113 
Central Plains and Riverina cee 42,067 738 
Western Division ote er 2,350 29 
Total... Pee 1,443,377 23,320 


VALUE oF DarRy AND FaRMYARD PRODUCTION. 


It is evident from the foregoing that the dairying and farmyard industries 
are important factors in the rural production of New South Wales. The value 
of production in 1920-21 amounted to £16,447,000, or £7 17s. 5d. per head of 
population; the dairying industry yielded £12, 071,000, swine £1,130,000, 
poultry £3,196,000, and bees £50,000. The value of production in each year 
since 1911 has been as follows :— 


Milk (not | | 
Year. Butter. | Cheese. | eedtor | Mich | swine, | Poultry | ‘Bees. | Total. 
Cheese). "e | 
(000) | (000) | (000) | (ooo) | (000) | (ooo) | (000) (000) 
£ £ £ £ £ £ e408 
1911 3,631 , 129 619 389 447 1,280 39 6,534 
1912 3,895 | 168 750 | 406 539 | 1,401 33. | ~—«7,192 
1913 3,450 170 | 950 385 500 1,578 30. | 7,063 
1914-15 4,038 170 962 523 538 1,597 18 7,846 
1915-16 3,198 ; 167 1,084 419 605 | 2,144 32 7,649 
1916-17 |, 4,740 227 1,059 657 a 795 1,908 33 9,419 
1917-18 | 4,954 250 1,618 668 990 2,082 73 10,635 
1918-19 4,537 | 204 } 1,949 | 709 | 1,153 | 2,501 | 20 11,073 
1919-20 4,712 278 2,132 721 1,121 | 2,814 15 11,793 
1920-21 8,411 306 2,751 603 | 1,130 | 3,196 50 16,447 


The value of production from these industries increased during the period 
under review from £6,534,000 to £16,447,000, and the increase was fairly 
steady throughout the period. The bulk of these commodities is produced 
for home consumption, and prices rise and fall in accordance with local 
seasonal conditions. For this reason the annual value of production does 
not reflect a decreased yield in adverse seasons to the same extent as agricul- 
tural and pastoral products produced for the oversea market. 


Butter is the principal item of dairy produce; the value of the butter 
produced in 1920-21 was £8,411,000 as compared with £3,631,000 in 1911. 


. 
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The return from poultry farming, which is next in importance, has increased 
considerably during the last three years; the production from the industry 
is somewhat understated, because records are not obtainable of the produc- 
tion on areas of less than one acre. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The average wholesale prices obtained during the last six years in the 
Sydney markets for the principal kinds of dairy and poultry farm produce 
are shown in the following table. The average quoted for the year represents 
the mean of the prices ruling each month, and does not take into account the 
quantity sold during the month. 


Dairy and: ~ : 
Poultry Farm 1914, 1916, | 1917. 1918. : 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Produce. | | | 
| j | 

; '£2, 2/2 8 dj/f£ 3 a) wd £E sn dale a ale & A 
Milk ~...gal/0 0112}0 1 2/0 1 230 1 2210 1 630 1 9/0 1 3 
Butter ...lb. | 0 0114)0 1 3/0 1 44/0 1 43.0 1 7H 0 2 1/0 1 Of 
Cheese ...,, | 0 0 74,0 0 93,0 0 93/0 010 | O 1 Of}0 1 3f0 1 OF 
Bacon ...,, |0 0 923}0 0O114;0 01130 1 0:0 1 16/0 1 G/O 1 43 
‘Eggs ...doz) 0 1 1/0 13/0 1 0/0 1 2 0 1 9§ 0 111 |)0 1 104 
-Poultry— | ' | 

Fowls 

(Roosters)pr., 0 5 5/0 5 910.5 91/0 59°07 0!0 7 9|0 9 5 

Ducks | ; 

(English),, | 0 4 5/0 411;0 4 9/0 4 9;'0 510:0 7 4/0 811 

Geese »:0 6 8/0 8 0)/0 9 9/0 9 9;010 5:011 9] 0 14 10 

Turkeys 

(Cocks) .,;011 2!014 3/015 6/017 6 | 15 §:115 8/117 11 
-Bee produee— | i 

Honey Ib. | 0 0 33/0 0 48/0 0 4310 0 44:0 0 63:0 0 8/0 0 53 

Wax , |0 12/0 1 430 1 61/0 1 10} 0 2 0;0 2 0$0 111 

| 


Almost without exception prices increased in each year from 1914 to 1920, 
the greatest rises occurring in 1919 and 1920. In 1921 all the prices, except 
the quotations for poultry, were slightly lower than.in the preceding year. In 
1921 butter was 87 per cent. dearer than in 1914, bacon 72 per cent., eggs 
71 per cent., and milk 77 per cent. dearer. 


FORESTRY- 


Tue forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial value con- . 
sist of about 11 million acres, of which about 8 million acres are Crown lands. 
Nearly 7 million acres of State lands have been either dedicated or reserved 
for the preservation and growth of timber. 


The total forest area, although not large, contains a great variety of useful 
timbers, which in hardwoods number about twenty different kinds of good 
commercial value, including such renowned constructional woods as iron- 
bark, tallow-wood, and turpentine, whilst in other timbers there are about 
twenty-five varieties, including such valuable timbers as cedar, beech, pine, 
and teak. It is estimated that, approximately, five-sixths of the timber 
supply consists of mixed hardwoods and one-sixth of soft and brush woods. 


Following the report of a Royal Commission appointed in 1907, a Forestry 
Department was established under the Forestry Act, 1909. This Act was 
repealed by the Forestry Act, 1916, which became law on the Ist November, 
1916, and provided for the constitution of a Forestry Commission, consisting 
of three members, one being Chief Commissioner. 


The Commission is charged with the administration of the Forestry Act, 
1916, which provides for the control and management of the State forests 
and timber reserves, for the training of forest ‘officers, for the conduct of 
research work, and for the collection of statistics in connection with forestry. 


The Commission may dispose of timber and products of any State forest 
or timber reserve, and— 


(a) take and sell such timber and products ; 


(b) convert any such timber into logs, sawn timber, or any other 
merchantable article, and sell the game; 


(c) convert any such products into merchantable articles, and sell the 
same ; 


(d) construct roads, railways, and tram-lines and other works for the 
_transport of timber; and purchase, rent, or charter and use 
vehicles and vessels, with the necessary Motive power ; 


(e) construct, purchase, or rent sawmills and other mills, with all the 
necessary machinery and plant for converting timber, and manu- 
facturing articles from timber, and use such mills for those 
purposes. 


One-half of the gross amount received from royalties, licenses, and 
permits, and from the sale of timber, other than the output of the mills 
as indicated in (e) above, is to be set apart for afforestation, reafforestation, 
survey and improvement of State forests and timber reserves, and for pur- 
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poses incidental thereto, except that the expenditure of an amount exceeding 
£5,000 on any particular work is subject to the approval of the Minister. 


The Government may purchase, resume, or appropriate land for the pur- 
pose of a State forest, and may dedicate Crown lands as State forests or 
timber reserves. 


Timber-getters’ and other licenses may beissued by the Commission, and 
exclusive rights to take timber products from specified areas of State forest 
or timber reserves may also be granted. 


Every person conducting a sawmill for the treatment of timber must 
obtain a license, keep books and records, and make prescribed returns. 
Royaity must be paid on all timber felled and on all products taken from 
any State forest, timber reserve, Crown lands, or lands held under any 
tenure from the Crown which require the payment of royalty; but such 
royalty is not payable on timber exempted by terms of the license or by the 
regulations, or on timber required for use on any holding not comprised 
within a timber or forest reserve; allowance may be made also for any timber 
which is not marketable. Trees on any State forest, timber reserve, or 
Crown lands, with the exception of lands held under conditional lease granted 
before the passing of the Act, must not be ringbarked except under permit. 


The Act provides for regulations on the following matters :—Licenses, 
etc., and the fees and royalties payable; the periods and the conditions 
under which licenses, etc., may be granted; the protection and preservation 
of timber; the inspection, cutting, marking, and removal of timber; the 
kinds, sizes, and quantities which may be cut or removed; the conditions 
under which fires may be lighted in State forests; and the organisation of 
a system of education in scientific forestry. 


The Act provides also for the classification of forest lands and for pro- 
clamation of State forests; and survey work is in progress for this purpose. 


“The Australian Forestry Journal” is issued monthly by the Commission 
with the object of interesting the public in forestry, and it is distributed 
gratis among a large number of public bodies. 


As an aid to forest management a Training School in Forestry was opened 
at Narara in March, 1920, under the instruction of a Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry, and seven students entered for the course. This school serves the 
purpose of training men for the service of the State, but the question of 
establishing a National School of Forestry for the training of officers for 
all Australian services is under consideration. 


A large amount of regenerative work has been done in connection 
with the Murray River and the inland forests. Experimental works have 
been started in various parts of the coast and highlands to test the capacity 
of different classes of hardwood forest for reafforestation, and to ascertain the 
best methods of treatment; and stations have been selected for the promotion 
of afforestation by the establishment of State nurseries, with the object of 
utilising some of the waste lands of the State, of which about 300,000 acres 
are suitable for the purpose. 


On 30th June, 1921, the total area of Crown lands proclaimed as State 
Forests was 5,194,298 acres, and the area of timber reserves was 1,535,679 
acres. 
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Particulars relating to the State forests and plantations and timber reserves 
as at the end of each of the last five years are shown below :— 


—_ re . " H 
Particulars. 1917. | 1918, | 1919. 1920. 1921. 


State Forests— 


Number... ‘ie 491 660 693 706 721 
* } 
+ Area «. acres| 3,484,378 | 4,822,627 : 5,043,800 | 5,085,050 | 5,194,298 
State Plantations— i 
Area «ss. acres 449 | 644 1,052 1,448 2,544 
Timber Reserves— 
Number... she 829 670 495 530 504 


Area + acres! 3,117,579 | 2,216,447 | 1,846,927 | 1,746,069 | 1,535,679 


5 


The area of the timber reserves is being reduced rapidly, as arrangements 
are made to dedicate suitable reserves as State forests, in order that they 
may be reserved permanently for forestry. purposes, while those reserves 
which are not adapted for forestry are made available for other uses. 


State Forest Nurseries and Plantations. 


A State Forest Nursery is maintained at Gosford for the propagation of 
plants of commercial types. The planted area is about £2 acres; exchanges 
of seeds and plants are made with similar institutions in various parts of 
the world. Branch Nurseries of various dimensions have been ‘established 
in practically every forestry district in the State, and the total area of effective 
plantations at the end of June, 1921, was about 2,500 acres. Large areas 
have been cleared and prepared for planting, and will be utilised when a 
suitable opportunity presents itself. 


To supplement the supply of softwood in the State, afforestation is under- 
taken on an extensive scale, and, with existing planting schemes, an area of 
100,000 acres is involved, Preliminary surveys in the southern highlands 
disclose an area of 150,000 acres suitable for the growth of softwoods and 
indigenous hardwood, and as this land is used only for summer grazing at 
present there is a possibility of extension in afforestation. 


a Production and Consumption of Timber. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1921, there were 496 licensed sawmills. 
The employees numbered 5,645, and the value of plant and machinery was 
estimated at £908,192. The output of native timber amounted to 156,112,000 
superficial feet, valued at the mills at £2,047,470. 


In the forests which have been placed under intensive management the 
Forestry Commission undertakes the conversion of all classes of forest produce 
in order to ensure that all saleable timber will be removed promptly from 
each area to make way for young growth. In these areas 13,324,000 super- 
ficial feet of timber were dealt with during 1920-21. 


The following table shows the average annual output of native timber from 
sawmills in New South Wales in successive years since 1915, and for com- 
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parative purposes the gross consumption of native and imported timbers 
is shown for the past five years, as estimated by the Forestry Commission. 


: | Estimated Gross Consumption of 
Annual Output | Timber. 
Year ended | of Native Timber | ; = os 
30th June. from Saw Mills. | { 
(000 omitted.) Native. Imported. 
| (000 omitted.) (000 omitted.) 
| | 
super feet. } super feet. | super feet. 
1915 140,940 i = * 
1916 115,201 a 
1917 125,243 261,000 125,976 
1918 126,745 285,925 92,628 
1919 131,617 | 291,225 | 86,687 
1920 155,114 318,040 ail 86,637 
1921 156,112 352,882 96,666 


* Not available. 


The output of native timber from local sawmills increased rapidly in the 
years preceding the war, but owing to the disorganisation of shipping and of 
all business enterprise, the export trade declined and production decreased. 


Value of Production from Forestry. 


The estimated value of production from Forestry in 1920-21 was 
£1,656,000, as atthe place of production. The following table shows the 
value of Forestry production in New South Wales since the year 1901 :— 


Year. (000. Stead.) Year. (000 veteaal) 
£ 1 £ 
1901 554 1911 998 
1902 513 1912 1,083 
1903 594 1913 1,130 
1904 722 1915* 1,070 
1905 833 1916* 1,045 
1906 1,008 1917* 1,094 
1907 | 1,017 | 1918* 1,093 
1908 990 | 1919* 1,306 
1909 | 899 ' 1920* 1,527 
1910 906 ! 1921* | 1,656 
‘ | 


*Year ended 30th June. 
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Imports and Exports of Timber. 


The greater part of the softwood used in New South Wales has been 
drawn for many years from foreign sources of supply, among which New 
Zealand, the United States of America, and the countries bordering the 
Baltic Sea are most important. It is hoped, however, that the steps now 
being taken by the Forestry Commission to plant extensive areas with high- 
class American and other soft-woods will ultimately render the State 
independent of imported timbers. 


In the following table particulars are shown regarding the import and 
export of timber to and from New South Wales at intervals since 1901, A 
rapid increase in imports proceeded until the outbreak of war, indicating 
that a growing demand existed locally for soft-woods. Though the forests 
of the State abound in high-class hard-woods, it is not probable that the 
export trade will ever assume important proportions. 


Imports. Experts-—Australian Produce. 
Year. : - a = 
| Undressed. Undressed. 
‘ Other. Total fo Other. | Total 
| Value. Value. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
sup. feet. | £ £ £ sup. feet. £ £ £ 


1901 | 68,369,135 | 322,642| 137,123 | 459,765|10,385,618 | 66,346 58,664) 125,010 
1906 | 84,771,918 | 444,563| 81,850 | 526,413129,321,865 |325,805 9,361, 335,166 
1911 164,379,875 | 955,344| 209,028 |1,164,372/28,397,961 | 250,990 | 17,949, 268,939 
915-16|119,232,376 | 814,102) 74,305 | 888,407|15,098,981 | 144,486 | 10,965] 155,451 
1917-18| 93,936,763 | 815,700] 39,245 | 854,945'11,292,281 | 167,364 | 7,897) 175,261 
1918-19] 83,187,747 |1,089,288| 56,580 |1,145,868, 8,613,784 | 126,135 | 9,820/ 135,955 
1919-20, $5,975,377 |1,442,511! 60,245 |1,502,756, 9,964,984 | 168,828 | 25,520] 194,348 
1920-21] 93,303,145 |1,904,064| 174,910 |2,078,974'23,202,315 | 447,653 | 17,072| 464,725 


Included in the value of other timber imported and exported during the 
year 1920-21 are such items as staves, laths, shingles, spokes, etc., which are 
not sold in superficial feet. The total value of these items amounted to 
£41,642 imports and £1,559 exports. 


Forestry Licenses and Permits. 


Licenses and permits ure granted at nominal sums for the purposes of 
obtaining timber and fuel, grazing, sawmilling, ringbarking, and for the 
occupation of land. Considerable revenue, however, is gained from royalties 
on timber, agistment, and occupation fees, etc., which are chargeable in 
addition to the license and permit fees abovementioned. , 
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The revenue collected by the State from timber licenses and from royalty 
on timber during each year since 1910 is given in the following table :— 


Rents, Rents | 
Year. Timber Royalty on : amber Royalty on Tot 
ibenses, ete.| ‘Timber. ser TeAE | hints ete.|_ Timber. al 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1910 10,877 | 70,960 | 81,837 1916+ | 8,701 | 59,406 | 68,107 
1911 11,153 79,165 90,318 1917+ 9,136 | 58,187 67,273 
1912.) 10,998 85,967 96,965 1918+ | 12,938 58,031 | 70,969 
1918 | 19,951 85,362 | 97,613 1919+ | 26,705 | 70,887 | 97,592 
1914* | 6,593 | 39.531 | 46,124 1920+ | 523001 | 95,040 | 147,041 
1915t | 11,365 | 76,021 | 87,386 1921+ | 76,141 | 114,601 | 190,742 


| 


* Six months ended 30th June, 


+ Year ended 30th June. 


The practice of forestry in Europe and America has shown that greater 
expenditure by the Government means greatly increased profits, and there 
is reason for expecting increased revenue as the result of forest improvement 
in New South Wales, where timber grows more rapidly and to larger size. 
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FISHERIES. 


Tue waters along the coast of New South Wales contain numerous varieties 
of fish, but the fighing industry is being but slowly developed. The principal 
sources of the supply of marine fish are the coastal lakes and estuaries, the 
sea beaches and ocean waters, while Murray cod is obtained in the inland 
rivers. Fishermen generally confine their attention to the coastal lakes 
and estuaries. 


The most extensive development may be expected in the ocean waters, 
where large shoals of deep-sea fish such as great tunnics, Spanish mackerel, 
bonito, mackerel, kingfish, tailer, salmon, and many other pelagic fishes 
travel in large shoals. There are also immense quantities of pilchards, 
sprats, and other “‘ herring-kind,”’ as well as sea garfish and others. 


Crayfishing and the oyster industry also are capable of great development, 
and mussels could be farmed successfully in a way somewhat similar to 
oysters, and in many places where the oyster will not flourish. The 
expansion of the oyster industry depends to a certain extent upon a diffusion 
of the knowledge of successful oyster culture among oyster growers. Intense 
cultivation at Port Stephens has produced excellent results in recent years. 


Whaling operations have been conducted intermittently, but it is con- 
sidered that two shore stations with two steam whaling gunboats each 
could be maintained profitably on the coast of the State. The season begins 
in June and ends in November, though whales may be taken before and 
after that period. 


CoNTROL OF THE FISHERIES. 


Under the Fisheries Act, 1902, control of the fisheries of the State, 
previously administered by a Commission, was placed in the hands of a 
Board to supervise the industry, to carry out investigations likely to be of 
service, and to ensure observance of the regulations in regard to the dimen- 
sions of nets, closure of inland and. tidal waters, net-fishing, and other such 
matters. Underanamending Act, in 1910, the Fisheries Board was dissolved 
and its powers vested in a Minister of the Crown, the Chief Secretary being 
charged with the administration of the Act. 


Fishing Licenses. 
Persons catching fish for sale in tidal or inland waters must be licensed, 
also boats used for this purpose, the annual fee being 5s., which is reduced 
‘to half that amount if the license is issued after 30th June and before 
1st December. 


The number of licenses granted to fishermen during the year 1921 was 
3,524, and licenses were issued in respect of 1,868 fishing boats; the fees 
received amounted to £1,463. 


Oyster Leases. 


For the purposes of oyster-culture, tidal Crown lands below an approx- 
mate high-water mark may be leased at yearly rentals, determined by the 
Minister; the areas are classified as average, special, or inferior lands. 


. 
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The leases of average lands are for fifteen years, but may be renewed for 
a like period; no area upon which an aggregate rental of less than £5 per 
annum is payable, may be leased to any person not already an oyster lessee. 


Leases of special lands are granted for areas of special value after the 
land has been offered by auction or tender, and are subject to the same 
conditions. as leases of average lands, but need not be confined to areas 
along the approximate high-water mark. 


Leases of inferior lands are granted for a term not exceeding ten years, 


with the right of renewal for a further term of five years. , 


During the year 1921 applications for leases numbered 405, representing 
104,596 yards of foreshore and 314 acres of off-shore leases; at the end of the 
year the existing leases numbered 3,870; the length of foreshores held was 
1,090,350 yards; and there were deep-water leases to the extent of 1,283 
acres. The deposits paid with the applications for leased areas were £1,012, 
while the rentals received during the year for leased areas were £7,834. 


PRODUCTION FROM FISHERIES. 


The most important kinds of fish marketed are snapper, bream, black- 
fish, whiting, mullet, jewfish, flathead, garfish, and Murray cod—a fresh- 
water fish; salmon, tailer, trevally, leather-jacket, gurnard, and others are 
gradually gaining favour in the local markets. 


Fish.—Eixclusive of fish marketed by the State Trawling Industry, the 
quantity consigned to Sydney and Newcastle markets during 1921 amounted 
to 179,008 baskets, of which 2,475 baskets were condemned. In addition 
5,052 baskets of fish were consigned from the Tweed River to Brisbane, and 
376 from Pambula to Melbourne, and 16,000 baskets are recorded as having 
been sold in various fishing centres in coastal areas, but these figures are 
incomplete. A basket of fish weighs approximately 84 lb. 


As usual the bulk of the supplies came from the estuaries and lakes on 
the northern part of the coast-line. A small proportion, chiefly snapper, 
came from the ocean, this being obtained principally by long-line fishing. 
The main sources of the fresh fish supply during 1921 are indicated below :— 


Baskets. Baskets. 
Clarence River als én .. 41,059 Lake Illawarra ua oo a 8,413 
Wallis Lake... =... «13,005 Manning River... 8,289 
Port Stephens a se ... 12,942 Hawkesbury River... - .. 8,079 
Lake Macquarie ae iad .. 10,719 Macleay River one ik .. 6,068 
Camden Haven oe ine .. 9,068 Hastings River aes eee .. 5,893 
Botany Bay ... es ba .. 8,828 Richmond River ... a w= =§,555 
Tuggerah Lakes... ee w= 8,598 


Notwithstanding the immense shipping development and consequent 
increase of traffic, and the large reclamation of foreshores in recent years, 
it is of special interest to note that the marketed production from Port 
Jackson was as much as 2,141 baskets. The actual production was very 
much greater, because a considerable quantity was sold in the suburbs of 
Sydney without passing through the markets. 

The total production of fish, as recorded during 1921, was about 
22,000,000 Ib. 


Crayfish—The number of marine crayfish (Palinurus) marketed during 
1921 was 72,996; the number captured was very much greater, but many 
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were lost by death before marketing, and 648 were condemned. The 
principal source of supply was the northern crayfish grounds, from Newcastle, 
to Port Macquarie. From Port Stephens alone over 20,256 were marketed. 


Prawns.—A quantity of 5,651 baskets, or, approximately, 474,700 lb. 
of marine prawns (Penewus) was marketed during 1921; about 98 baskets 
were condemned. These figures do not include prawns sold for bait. 


Crabs.—About 654 baskets of crabs were marketed. These comprised 
several species of swimming-crabs, notably the Blue (Lwpa) and the Mangrove 
(Seylla). 


Oysters —During the year 1921 the oyster production of the State amounted 
to 21,628 sacks of the Rock Oyster (Ostrea cucullata), This output was 
principally the result oi artificial cultivation. 


Value of Production. 


The value of the production from fisheries of New South Wales, as recorded 
during the year ended 30th June, 1921, was approximately £490,693, made 
up as follows :— 


Fresh Fish— £ 
State Trawling Industry, 5,585,160 lb. S08 «- 104,722 
Other Wee OAs an 197,961 baskets... vs» 296,942 

Crayfish ies on ee 6,029 dozen a «. 12,058 

Prawns... 9... ie, 5 5,553 baskets... .. 11,106 

Crabs... see est oe 654 baskets... se 981 

Oysters was eee ane 21,628 sacks wae . = 64,884. 

Total Value... st See £490,693 


This amount, £490,693, is exclusive of the value of fish condemned, or 
sold in fishing and other centres and not recorded, or used for fertiliser and 
oil, the value of molluscs other than oysters, and of the products of whale 
and dolphin fisheries. 


The value of fish, fresh and preserved, imported into the State of New 
South Wales during 1921 was £323,941; as against this the value of exports 
was £57,003, comprising re-exports (tinned, potted, etc.) and fresh and 
smoked fish for ships’ stores. 


The following table shows the value of production from fisheries since the 
year 1911 :— 


Year. Value. { Year. Value. 
(000 omitted). | (000 omitted). 
Ht 
£ £ 
1911 197 1917* 303 
1912 220 i 1918* 307 
1913 270 | 1919* 335 
i 
1915* 237 1920* 470 
1916* 325 | 1921* 491 


* Year ended 20th June, 
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Tue Stare Trawling InpuSsTRY. 


The State Trawling Industry is carried on independently of the other 
fisheries of the State, as it is essentially a commercial project. 


This undertaking was established in 1915 with the object of improving the 
conditions of the fishing industry by augraenting the supp y and by affording 
facilities for speedy distribution to the consumers. Fishing operations are 
conducted with seven steel steam trawlers, which use the full-sized com- 
mercial otter trawl net. Trawling has been confined principally to grounds 
off Botany Heads, a few miles south of Port Jackson, and in the vicinity of 
Eden and Green Cape, while some fishing has been done between Sydney and 
Newcastle, and in the waters off the North Coast. The catches are landed 
at a central receiving depot at Woolloomooloo Bay, where there are cold 
storage facilities, and vessels trawling in the Northern waters may discharge 
at a distributing dep5t in Newcastle. 


The bulk of the fish handled is distributed by means of retail shops, of 
which thirteen have been opened in the Metropolitan area, one in Newcastle, 
and five in country towns. In addition, arrangements have been made 
with the councils of seventy country municipalities to receive and market 
fish on account of the State Trawling Industry. The principal varieties 
of trawled fish are flathead, gurnard, leatherjacket, skate, barracouta, sawfish, 
snapper, and John Dory. 


Fish PRESERVING. 


The fishes especially suitable for treatment, by canning, smoking, or 
salting, include pilchard, sandy sprat, anchovy, tailer, samson fish, cow- 
anyung, kingfish, trevally, mackerel, bonito, little tunny, southern tunny, 
and Spanish mackerel. Canneries have been established at various times 
in New South Wales, but the irregularity of supplies under present con- 
ditions, together with certain climatic disadvantages, militated against their 
success. 


Fish CULTURE AND ACCLIMATISATION. 


Acclimatisation of non-indigenous fishes, particularly trout, has met with 
success in New South Wales. Californian rainbow trout have been intro- 
duced in all suitable streams. Trout fishing now constitutes an important 
attraction for tourists and sportsmen in the districts watered by the Murrum- 
bidgee and Snowy Rivers and their tributaries, and in the New England and 
Western mountain districts. A trout hatchery is maintained at Prospect, 
and considerable numbers of young fry are distributed annually. 


RURAL SETTLEMENT 


Spread of Settlement. 


Rural settlement in New South Wales proceeded very slowly duriug the 
forty years which succeeded the foundation of the colony. The spread of 
settlement was at first confined to accessible coastal lands with Sydney, as 
centre, and it was not until 1813 that a way was found across the Great 
Dividing Range to the fertile plains of the west. But even after that dis- 
covery population was not sufficient for some year's to promote a rapid spread 
of settlement despite the growing flocks. of sheep which demanded new 
pastures. Even by 1830 the area settled did. not extend more than 200 
miles in any direction, The steady infiltration of population after 1815 
severely taxed the capacity of this region to supply a ready livelihood, and 
the arrival of assisted immigrants in increasing numbers after 1828 led 
certain bold and lawless spirits to occupy extensive lands with their sheep 
beyond the arbitrary legal boundaries, in defiance of authority. This practice 
-was termed “squatting.” 

Such occupation was illegal for another reason, namely, that until 1831 
land could be obtained only by grant from the Governor on special conditions. 
Unsuccessful attempts were made. to dispossess the “squatters” and, in 
1832, their right to remain was recognised, and grazing leases were granted 
at fixed rentals. At the same time an Imperial Act of 1831 provided for the 
sale of Crown lands in the colony at a fixed price of 5s. per acre and a 
nominal quit-rent. Thus the way was cleared for rural settlement. The 
rapid flow of immigrants continued, and a boom in settlement, with the 
attendant evils of land tratfic, resulted. This boom did not end until the price 
of Crown land was raised to 12s. per acre in 1839, and further to 20s. per 
acre in 1842 (where it remained until 1895) and the system of free grants 
wasterminated. By that year nearly 6,000,000 acres of alienated land were 
occupied, besides extensive grazing leases. 

The system of selling land was replaced by that of leasing, and a more rapid 
spread of settlement was begun. Under this system the’ State was divided 
arbitrarily into three districts— settled, intermediate, and unsettled—which 
remained unti] 1884. Leases were granted upon tender for areas of 25 square 
miles in the intermediate districts and 50 square miles in the unsettled 
districts. The grant in the intermediate districts carried the right to 
purchase 1 square mile in every 25 leased. Under this system, practically 
the whole of the State was speedily occupied..in extensive runs, for the 
possession of which competition, not without malpractices, was very keen. 

Despite the steady flow of immigration the population numbered only 
178,668 in 1851, when the gold rushes commenced, bringing a remarkable 
flow of population. By 1861 the gold fever had subsided, and the number of 
inhabitants of the State had increased to 357,978. Men now began to seek 
anxiously for land on which to settle, and found it occupied in extensive runs 
held on lease and available for purchase, by the holders only, in limited areas. 
The remedy applied by Parliament was expressed in the famous principle 
*« free selection before survey,’ introduced in 1861, Very grave abuses arose 
in the bitter conflict which resulted between the competitors for land, and 
hoidings were selected without classification and regardless of public interest. 
But a real development of rural settlement now occurred, and, before the Act 
expired in 1884, the population had reached 904,980, the State was occupied _ 
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in pastoral holdings of varying sizes and began rapidiy to assume importance 
as a principal source of the wool supply of the world. More than 35,000,000 
acres had been alienated—of which 28,000,000 were sold between 1861 and 
1884—and practically the whole of the remaining area of the State suitable 
for occupation was leased definitely for varying periods. 

The demand for land’continued to be for pastoral purposes until towards 
the end of the nineteenth century. - A decline in the prices realised for wool, 
the rise of wheat-growing for export, and the growth of the dairying industry 
and mixed farming to supply oversea markets with butter and mutton, after 
the application of refrigeration to sea cargoes, led to a new and more intense 
development in rural settlement. In view of the large areas of lands 
alienated and leased a difficult problem arose to which the legislature has 
since devoted a large amount of attention. 

The State was divided into three new districts—-Eastern, Central, and 
Western—and into Land Board districts in 1884 for purposes of adminis- 
tration. In 1895 the principles of classification of lands, survey before 
selection, one man one selection, and bona fide selection were introduced. 
Special provisions for land finance to assist settlers were made in 1899, and 
in 1903 the closer settlement policy was entered upon whereby the State 
repurchased suitable lands, subdivided them, and sold them again on easy 
terms to settlers in ‘living areas.” Meanwhile alienation of Crown lands 
continued. In 1912 certain leasehold tenures were introduced, but, in 1916, 
the right to convert lands into freehold tenures was extended. By June, 
1921, 82,000,000 acres of land had passed out of control of the Crown, in 
addition to extensive areas leased for long terms. The experiences of settlers 
in the Western Division have been such that very little of that immense 
area comprising 80,368,498 acres may be considered available for intensive 
settlement. The total area of the State is 198,638,080 acres,'and, excluding 
the large reserves for public purposes, lands unfit for occupation, and the 
area occupied by water, towns, roads, and railways a surprisingly small area 
of land within range of practical rural settlement now remains within the 
disposal of the Crown. 

The character of rural settlement has been determined largely by the 
geographical features of the land, the distribution of rainfall, fertility of the 
soil, accessibility of markets and ‘local factors, such as water supply, timber 
growth, and means of communication. The influence of these and other 
factors on settlement are treated on page 56. 

The State may be classified for the purpose of considering rural settlement 
into five divisions, viz., Coast, Tableland, Western Slopes of the Great 
Dividing Range, Central Plains and Riverina, and the Western Division, 
and into further subdivisions shown in the frontispiece. Each division has 
its own special character, and its natural resources are characteristic of its 
climatic condition. The first four of the above divisions cover the Hastern 
and Central Land Divisions of the State in strips of approximately the same 
physiographical features, trending from north to south in the same general 
direction as the coast-line and prinvipal mountain range. 


Rurat Honprnes. 


As already indicated, the land of New South Wales is practically all 
occupied in rural holdings consisting either of alienated lands, lands in course 
of alienation, leased Crown lands, or various combinations of these tenures. 
At 30th June, 1921, the number of holdings of 1 acre or more in extent 
used for agricultural and pastoral purposes was 80,065, embracing a total 
area of 172,795,2 13 acres. There were, in addition, approximately 2,500,000 
acres of alienated Jand and 1,000,000 acres of leased land held in areas of 
less than one acre or not used for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 
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The area of Jand neither alienated nor leased from the Crown—21,+26,370 
acres—does not represent unoccupied land available for settlement. It 
includes the land unfit for occupation of any kind-—estimated to be approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 acres in extent—land embraced in State forests and not 
otherwise occupied, approximately 4,250,000 acres; reserves for necessary 
public purposes such as commons, travelling stock, and water reserves ; road- 
ways, railway enclosures, and land at present unprofitable for occupation. 


Holdings—Number, Area, and Cultivation. 


The distribution of population is modified largely by urban settlements 
where special trade facilities exist, as in the metropolis, or where mining or 
manufacturing activities are extensively pursued, as on the coal-fields, But 
the density of rural settlement varies directly as the number, and inversely 
as the extent, of rural holdings. Permanent employment of labour, apart 
from the families of settlers, is very limited in rural industries. 


In the following table the rural settlement of New South Wales in the 
year 1920-21 is analysed in the divisions referred to above :-~- 


' Divisions. 
ae | Ss == ¥ eee men Whole 
Particulars. i | Wester Central State, 
Coastal. | Tableland.| ioveg | Plains and ) Western. 
pes. i Riverina. 
t a \ | 

Population—Total, per 1,000 acres ..' 67 9) 8 3 1! u 
*Rural,, 1,000 4, ..! 17 5 5 2) 0-2 | 3 

f 

Holdings — ‘ 
Number... ae au a oe 33,422 16,352 , 15,661 18,096 1,534 | 80,065 
Average area .. 1» acres 303 1,223 1,340 3,188 60,161» 2,158 
Per 1,000 of Population ee 22-1 716 | 83'3 110°6 | 32°) | - 38°3 
Population per Holding .. 4 45 14 | 12 9 31 26 

Area of Land Occupied—- | : 

Alienated - ice -» acres) 9,391,105 | 11,982,941 | 14,887,091 | 23,219,594 | 1,668,255 | 61, 148.986 
» = perhead .. os. y, 62 525 | 79-2 196°1 34°8 | 29°2 
Crown .. aos Hs ++ yy | 3,761,725 | 8,019,928 | 6,092,197 | 18,527,308 [75,245,069 111,646,227 
», per head ie ics Sy 2°5 35:1 | B24 1565 | j 1567-9 | 534 
Total a SP, ts Be 87 876 | 111‘6 3526 | 1602°7 | 826 

Cultivation — : | 
Total area ee a Aas yy 262,619 406,464 , 1,792,071 | 1,997,198 | 5,990 | 4,464,342 
Per Holding .. et 79 249 | 1144 152°5 39 | 558 
Per Head of Population whey 02 1°38 | 95 16°9 | Ol | 21 
Percentage of area of Holdings .. 20 | 2°0 | 85 48 00 | 26 

| ih 


* Shires, see page 114. 


The Coastal Division, containing the metropolis, naturally shows the 
greatest density ‘of population, but, as the divisions move westward, popu- 
lation is found to be more and more scattered. The density of rural 
settlement is shown to vary in the same way by considering the number 
of holdings and the average area of holdings in each Division, while 
the number of holdings per 1,000 of the population shows that the area of 
holdings in the three main inland divisions—- tableland, slopes, and plains— 
is inversely related to the population per holding. 


Little more than one-third of the area under occupation is alienated, but 
of the land which remains to the Crown, nearly 20 million acres are leased 
with the right to purchase, ‘and nearly 78 million acres are leased under long 
contracts, in some cases with a right of renewal. Moreover, the greater part 
is in the Western Division, which, owing to the scanty and uncertain rainfall, 
has not yet been found capable of supporting a large population. 


With the exception of the coastal belt, most of the land of the State is 
devoted to sheep, even in. localities where cultivation has been found 
profitable ; on the coastal areas dairy-farming and cattle-breeding are the 
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principal pursuits and the area cultivated is small, for wheat does not thrive 
there, and no other crop is grown extensively for market in New South Wales. 

Agriculture necessarily leads to. closer settlement than. is: possible where 
pastoral pursuits are followed, and a comparison of the average area culti- 
vated per holding with the average area of holdings in various divisions 
shows how large a » development i is still possible in agriculture on the slopes 
and plains of the interior, where the soil is fertile and the rainfall adequate 
aud sufficiently regular. In relation to the size of holdings agriculture is 
practised most extensively on the Western Slopes, but the average area is 
largest on the Central Plains and Riverina. 

Only 2°] acres per head of population are cultivated, and ‘rather Jess than 
2°6 per cent. of the area of the State is placed under crop. 


Tenure of Holdings. 


’ The tenure of land-holdings in New South Wales is principally of two 
classes—freehold and leasehold from the Crown. Only a small proportion of 
the total area occupied, approximately 2°1 per cent, is rented from private 
owners, Tenancy, as understood in older countries is; therefore, of small 
extent ; 93-9 per cent. of the total area alienated is occupied by its owners, 

The following table shows the area occupied in each Division of New 
South Wales, according to the class of tenure: — 


{ 

Area Alienated in Holdings. Crown Lands, i 
= i Hote ree 

Division. | 

7 : Attached to In 

d Oeniniet Renied. Total. Alienated | Separate Holdings. 

ye ener: Holdings. | Holdings. ! 

acres, | acres, acres, acres. acres. | acres, 

Coastal ee tse «| 8,031,910 | 1,359,195 | 9,391,105 | 3,256,502 505,223 | 18,152,830 
Tableland ... ave -+.| 11,208,837 774,104 | 11,9§2441 | 6,776,935 | 1,242,093 | 20,002,869 
Western Slopes 14,194,383 632,708 | 14,887,091 | 4,349,366 | 1,742,631 | 20,979,288 
Central Plains and. ‘Riverina 22,366,657 | 852,937 | 23,219 594 12/361,940 6,165,368 | 41,746,902 
Western... «{ 1,628,092 | «0,163 1,668 255 | 56,801,233 18, 443,836 | 76,913,324 
New South Wales...) 57,420,879 | 3,719,107] 61,148,986 | $3,545,976 | 28,100,251 |t72,795,213 


T Includes 736,327 acres farmed on shares, 


Of the total area occupied, 33-4 per cent. was freehold, and 64:6 per cent. 
was leased from the Crown. More than two-thirds of the Crown lands so 
leased were in the Western Division, and utilised almost exclusively for 
depasturing stock. 

More than one-third of the land privately rented is situated in the Coastal 
Division, where it amounts to more than 10 per cent. of the total area. 
occupied in holdings. These farms are used chiefly for dairying, and the 
system of renting was subjected to adverse criticism in the report of the 
Select Committee of Inquiry into the Agricultural Industry in 1921. 

The proportions of the total area of the respective Divisions, occupied in 
holdings of various classes are shown in the following table :— 


Alienated Lands. Crown Lands. 7 

fis: tal 

Division. Occupied | | Holdings. 
by | Rented. Total, | Attached. | Separate. f 

Owner. | 

_|per cent.lper cent.|per cent.|per cent. per cent. iper cent. 
Coastal... oy a5 | 35°93 6°08 42°01 14°57 2°26 58°84 
Tableland.. sue jax vee) 43°39 3°00 46°39 26:24 4°81 77°44 
Western Slopes ale : | 58°53 2°86 | 61°39 17-93. 739 | 86°51 
Central Plains and Riverina | 48°81 1:86 | 50°67 | 26°98 , 13°45 | 91°10 
Western .., ie ia wel 2:03 05 2-08 70°68 22:94 95°70 
_New South Wales... .../ 28-91 | 1°87 | 30°78 | 42°06 | 1415 | 86-99 
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Slightly less than 87 per cent. of the total area contained within the 
boundaries of the State is occupied in holdings of one acre and upwards, used 
for agricultural or pastoral purposes. The highest proportion of absolute 
alienation, 61-4 per cent. of the area of the Division, has taken place in the 
Western Slopes, and the lowest, 2:1 per cent., in the Western Division, but 
taking the total area of holdings, the Western Division shows the maximuin 
proportion of its area—95'7 per cent.—urider occupation ; the proportions are 
high also in the Central Plains and Riverina, 91-1 per cent., and in the 
Western Slopes, 86:5 per cent. 


If reference be made to the table on page 825 it will be seen that, contrary 
to expectation, the proportion of unoccupied lands in each division decreases 
as the intensity of settlement decreases ; at the same time it is apparent 
that the density of settlement bears an approximate relationship to the 
physical configuration of the country. While the greater intensity of 
settlement in the more easterly districts necessitates the allocation of larger 
proportions of land for public purposes, it is undeniable that a very 
considerable proportion of the remaining Crown lands in the easterly 
divisions are so rugged or wooded as to be unfit or unprofitable for 
occupation. This is especially the case in the South Coast Division, which 
in parts is very mountainous, only 45 per cent. of the total area. being 
occupied, as compared with 71 per cent. in the North Coast Division and 62 
per cent, in the Hunter and Manning. 


Number of Holdings and Average Areas. 


In the past sixty years land legislation in New South Wales has been 
directed principally towards an increase in the number of land holdings, and, 
at the same time, efforts have been made to discourage the aggregation of 
large areas under individual owners ; for, when settlers had spread through- 
out the State, the existence of large estates began to prove an obstacle to 
further development. 


Since the first Crown Lands Act was passed in 1861 the Legislature has 
been frequently occupied with the problem of rural development but has 
achieved only a limited success in promoting fresh settlement. Many 
varieties of tenure have been devised, but none has been found capable of 
populating effectively the vast tracts of land in the interior. Large holdings 
over 5,000 acres in extent have increased, and far more land has been alienated 
than is necessary to maintain the number of settlers actually remaining upon it. 


The whole story of rural settlement in recent years may be summed up in 
the following way. Between 1861 and 1920 the number’ of original 
selections made was approximately 131,739, and this number does not’ 
include such holdings as Suburban, Returned Soldiers’ Special, Residential 
on Goldfields, and Irrigation Farms, which are generally small in extent. At 
the last-named date there were in existence 61,794 alienated holdings over 
30 acres in area. Allowing for the number of holdings already in existence 
‘in 1861 and remaining in existence in 1920, and for the inclusion in the 
number of original selections of some less than 30 acres in extent, it is clear 
that more than half of the individual selections made during the period 
have been disposed of and combined into large holdings either for the profit 
aceruing from the sale, or through the financial or other disabilities. of the 
original selectors. 


Omitting holdings of less than 30 acres in extent, which are not important 
in relation to rural settlement, it is possible to trace from 1881 the 
development of land alienation and the increase in the number of holdings 
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in relation to the growth of population. This is shown in the following 
table :— 


Alienated Holdings—over 30 acres. | Total area placed ; 
Year. maar ; beyond State Mean Population. 
Number. Area. seas e control. | 
a Searles: Bes ares sae 
a - acres. ' acres, } acres. 
1881 32,521 27,791,076 | 855 35,293,625 765,015 
| | 
1891 38,706 41,046,249 i 1,060 | 54,802, §62 1,142,025 
1901 | 48,360 45,869,742 .: 948 61,960,272 1,366,900 
' 
1911 57,089 51,943,846 | 910 79,467,514 1,665,423 
1916 | 60,435 56,047,062 | 927 | 81,531,984 | 1,893,170 
1 
1921 61,505 61,003,468 992 | 82,902,950 2,107,679 


The development in every case has heen slower since 1901 than previously. 
The relative growth of settlement, alienation, and population may be readily 
illustrated by reference to index-numbers in which, in each case, the year 
1901 is chosen as base and called 100 :— 


Alienated Holdings— over 30 acres. | Total Area 
Year. | anes arse gl ~ placed beyond Papulavions 
Number. Area. | Average Area. State control. 
: : . 
1881 67 61 9 Fy 56 
i ; | 
1891 80 90 | 112 s§8 84 
1901 100 100 ' 100 100 100 
i 
1911 ! 118 113 i 96 128 i 122 
i { A 
1916 125 122 | 98 132 138 
1921 | 127 133 | 105 134 154 


The number of alienated holdings has increased at a slower rate than the 
area alienated, and the tendency towards larger holdings is distinct though 
not very great. Until 1901 the area of land placed beyond State control 
increased as rapidly as population increased ; but since 1901, largely owing 
to the exhaustion of alienable lands, the population has grown at a faster rate. 
It is also very significant that the population has grown at a much faster rate 
throughout than the number of alienated holdings. This fact is an enlighten- 
ing commentary on the drift of population from rural to urban settlements. 


; Size of Holdings. 

Information regarding the size of rural holdings is available in two 
distinct classifications, one in accordance with the size of the alienated 
area, and the other in accordance with the total area of alienated and Crown 
land contained in each holding, Excluding holdings of less than 1 acre in 
extent, and those not used for agricultural and pastoral purposes, the alien- 
ated holdings numbering 72,856 contained 61,148,986 acres of alienated land 
and 88,545,976 acres of Crown lands attached at 30th June, 1921. There 
were also 7,209 holdings containing Crown lands only. 
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The following table shows in area series as at the 30th June, 1921, the 
alienated area of holdings and of the Crown lands attached, classified accord- 
ing to the size of the privately-owned land. 


i 


‘ Proportion in each 
Area of Holding | NupyPer pau area group. 
alienated. 6 ew a : 
penUna: Alievated, ene im Total. Holdings. alleneted 
2d | 1 Alienated. | - cme 
| f 
acres. acres. | acres. acres, jper cent./per cent. 
] 50. | 16,460 | 361,982 | 1,477,651 1,839,633 ) 22°73 0:59 
51— 100... 7, 846 | 606,250 i 1,072,001 1,679,251 10°77 0:99 
101— 500 —..; 26,504 | 6,896,291 | 13,323,437 | 20,219,728 36°10 11:28 
501— 1,000 . | 10,807 | 7,596,326 | 14,520,173 | 22,116,499 14°83 | 12-42 
1,001— 3,000 | 8,050 | 13,319,588 | 21 "408, 560 | 34,728,148 11:05 21°78 
3,001— 5,000 .... 1,430 | 5,482,694 : 10. 492586 15,975,280 1°96 | 8:97 
5,001— 10,000 | 1,071 | 7,331,574 | 8, 735,599 | 16,067,173 1:47; 11:99 
10,001— 20,000... 487 | 6,604,423 | 6,953,684 | 13,558,107 0°67 10°80 
20,001— 50,000...) 230 | 6,682,729 3,941,295 10,623, 954 0°32: 10°93 
50,001-— 100,000 sail 50. 3,534,017 | 771.295 4,305 312 0-07 | 5°78 
Over 160,000 . | 21) 2,733,112 | 848,765 3,581,877 0:03 | 4:47 
Total*... | Gecane 61, 148, 986 | | 38,545 976 144,694,962 | 100-00 100°00 
i { 


. 


#Exelusive of holdings consisting of Crown lands only. 

Owing to the wide variations between the productivity of the various: 
divisions and even of parts of the same division, the size of holdings by~ 
itself is an indication only of the intensity of settlement and does not. 

measure in a reliable manner the scope for increased settlement. The above- 
table, therefore, does not show how far the existence of large alienated 
holdings is impeding settlement. For such a purpose it would be necessary 
to consider the quality of the hollings concerned, the rainfall, situation in: 
respect of market and transport facilities, and other matters which determine: 
the productivity and profitable use of land. 


It is probable, however, that the number of holdings in excess of a living: 
area is very considerable and that they embrace a very large area of” 
land. This is apparent from the fact that the maximum areas allowed for | 
peodenual conditional purchases are 1,280 acres in the Eastern Division and 

2,560 acres in the Central Division, the minimum being 40 acres in each 
case, At 30th June, 1921, the number of holdings in “New South Wales. 
which included alienated areas exceeding 3,000 acres in extent was 3,259, 
comprising a total alienated area of 32,368,549 acres, and in addition there. 
were attached to these holdings 31,743,154 acres of Crown lands as leases. 

The total area thus comprised in these holdings, which were in most cases: 
in excess of a living area was 64,]11,703 acres, or an average of nearky- 
20,000 acres per holding. ‘These holdings constituted 4:5 per cent. of the: 
total number of alienated holdings, and included 52°9 per cent. of the total 
area alienated, Of these large alienated holdings only 122 were in the 
Western Division. 


The tendency toward aggregation of large estates of alienated lands has 
been very marked during the past ten years in the case of holdings with an 
alienated area of between 3,000 and 20,000 acres, the number of such having 
increased from 2,066 in 1910-11 to 2.988 in 1920-21. In the same period, 
however, the number exceeding 20,000 acres has decreased from 362 to 301. 
Holdings of alienated land of between 400 and 3,000 acres have increased 
in number from 16,369 to 22,905, while smaller holdings cf between 30 and 
400 acres have not increased. Full particulars regarding the development in 
each division of the State are published on page 660 of the “ Statistica] 
Register of New South Wales, 1920-21.” 
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In addition to the alienated holdings—with or without Crown lands 
attached—there were at the 30th June, 1921, 7,209 holdings consisting of 
Crown lands only, the total area thus occupied being 28,100,251 acres. The 
total number of holdings of 1 acre and upwards used for agvicultural and 
pastoral purposes was, therefore, 80,065, and the total area was 172,795,213 
acres—consisting of 61, 148, 986 acres of alienated iands, and 111 646,227 
acres of Crown lands. 


_ When consideration is given to the total area of all holdings inclusive of 
Crown Lands, the analysis above made is not possible, since the extensive 
areas of inferior Crown Lands in the Western Division, which are held on 
lease tenure, are necessarily in large holdings. The following table, however, 
provides an interesting summary of the density of settlement in 1921 :— 


er ne 
combined). Moltone. | Total Area. wenives:. || ‘Aven, 
ee: Se 382,412 Q211 | ~~ 22 
sl- 100... «| 7,678 601,328 9-59 | 35 
101-500 88,884 6,531,882 31 08 3-78 
- BOl— 1,000 «. | 11,445 8,143,676 4290 | 47] 
1,001- 3,000 .. | «1,206 =} —«19,166,554 14-00 11-09 
3,001- 5,000... ...| 2,796 10,730,763 349 | 621 
5,001- 10,000 .. ..| 2,133 14,468,869 2-66 | $37 
10,001- 20,000... .../ 1,041 | 14,186,963 1300) 82h 
20,001- 50,000 ... | 741 | = 29,997,686 | 98 19-87 
50,001-100,000 ... ... 213 |. 14,539,955 4 7 | B48 
Over 100,000... 225 61,805,125 28 | 35°77 

Total... | -80,065.~—«|~S«172,795,213 10000 | 10000 

| | 


It is apparent that in 1921 137, 969,¢ 361 acres, or nearly 80 per cent. of 
the. total area of-land occupied in holdings of 1 acre and upwards for 
agricultural and pastoral purposes, was held in only 7,149 holdings which 
- exceed 3,000 acres in extent, The remaining 72,916 holdings cover only 

84,825,852 acres. 

The number and total area of holdings less than 50,000 acres in area have 
shown a considerable increase in every case since 1911, but the larger holdings, 
which are chiefly in the Western Division, have diminished considerably. In 
1911 there were 43,126 holdings of from 109 to 3,000 acres, and 5,196 from 
3,000 to 20,000 acres, these in 1920-21 numbered respectively 47,535 and 

“5,970. 


Purposes for which Holdings are Used. 

The problem of rural development in New South Wales relates largely to 
the task of settling men permanently on the land as productive units of the 
population, In addition to human factors, this problem is complicated by 
the variations of seasons and by markets, which determiné largely the 
profitableness of rural pursuits. An approximate classification of the main 
purposes for which holdings of 1 acre and upwards were used is available 
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for each year since 1908, and provides the following comparison which shows 
the nature of rural settlement :— 


Number of Holdings. 
Main purpose for which holdings are used, 7 r 
; 1908. 1910-11. | 1915-16. | 1919-20. | 1920-21, 
Agriculture only .. .. 0 wy 7,244] 6,814 | 10,856 | 9,358 | 11,032 
Dairying only , a3 en ..| 3,575 | 3,157 | 6,074) 6,799 | 7,738 
Grazing only .. ae ...{ 21,874 | 22,011 | 23,497 | 28,398 | 27,170 
Agriculture and Dairying .. “) ] “sia77 | 8,258) 5,641 | 4,859 | 5,112 
Agriculture and Grazing ... sas ...| 18,733 | 21,969 | 20,895 | 18,803 | 19,336 
Dairying and Grazing F .. 1,818 2,099 1,402 2,377 2,271 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing wl 8,812 4,362 1,587 1,425 1,549 
Poultry, Pig, or Bee Farming oe os 529 879 1,256 1,252 1,348 
| | 
Total Holdings used mainly for Agricul- | | 
tural and Pastoral purposes... .| 65,462 | 69,549 i 71,158 | 73,271 | 75,556 
i 


In addition, a considerable number of small holdings—usually less than 
30 acres in extent—were used for residential, mining, and other purposes. 

While the above table does not. indicate the actual number of settlers 
occupying the land—since some holdings are held conjointly, and not a few 
settlers own more than one holding—the figures quoted may be considered a 
reliable index of the development of settlement. 


Despite seasonal variations a marked increase is apparent in the number 
of holdings used exclusively for each of the main pursuits, but the growth 
has been most marked in the case of dairying and agriculture. Grazing i is 
still the predominant rural activity, but mixed farming and agriculture are 
also of great importance. 


SETTLEMENT 1N DIvIsIons. 


A general review of conditions relating to settlement in each division of 
the Stale will be found in Part ‘ Geographical Sketeh” of this Year Book, : 
page 56. 

The Coastal Belt. : 


The settlement of New South Wales first advanced westward from the- 
metropolitan county of Cumberland. After the aliuvial lands of the 
Hawkesbury and the Nepean valleys had been occupied, the lower portion 
of the valley of the river Hunter, abounding with natural resources 
agricultural as well as mineral, attracted settlers, and more population 
is now concentrated in that district than in any other part of New South 
Wales outside the metropolitan area. Settlement extended gradually to the. 
whole of the watershed of the Hunter and the Manning, particularly along 
the intermediate river courses, such as the Paterson, the Allyn, the 
Williams, the Karuah, and the Myall. 

The Division of the North Coast, occupied by an agricultural and dairy- 
farming population, exhibits the most satisfactory results as regards settle- 
ment, which during recent years has extended very rapidly along the banks 
of the Hastings, the Macleay, the Bellinger, the Orara, the Clarence, the 
Richmond, and the Tweed. 

Early in the nineteenth century settlement took a southerly direction from 
the metropolis, and extended along the lower river valleys of the South Coast, 
where considerable areas of good lands were alienated in grants of large 
areas toa few families, For a time this land was used for sheep grazing. 
Later, the nature of the country, and a more intelligent conception of the 
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principles which should guide settlemont; brought about the subdivision of 
some of these large estates into numerous small holdings. More suitable 
sheep pastures were found to exist in the hinterland, and large dairy farms, 
frequently on the tenure of a private lease, were established. 

The figures in the following table show the rural settlement of the Coastal 
Division in holdings of 1 acre and upwards at the 30th June, 1921, and 
are exclusive of parks and reserves within the boundaries of the metropolis, 


| _Area Occupied. 
Area of Holding Alienated. | NUP | _ | Crown Lands 
Holdings. | Alienated. Psp d Total. 
| | Holdings. 
acres. acres. [fe acres. acres. 
1— 30 | 7,558 93,747 39,232 | 132,979 
31— 400 .--| 20,3822 | 3,124,793 789,158 | 3,913,951 
401— 1,000 ..| 3,449 | 2,108,529 622,303 | 2,730,832 
. 1,001— 10,000 «| 1,416 | 3,058,179 | 1,199,311 | 4,257,490 
10,001— and upwards .., 52 | 1,005,857 606,498 ; 1,612,355 
. Coastal Division* ...! 32,792 | 9,391,105 | 3,256,502 |! 12,647,607 


* Exclusive of holdings consisting of Crown lands only. 


The total area of this Division is 22,355,401 acres, of which 9,391,105 acres 
of alienated land were occupied in holdings of 1 acre and upwards, and 
3,256,502 acres of Crown lands were held in conjunction with the alienated, 
making a total of 12,647,607 acres. In addition, there were 630 holdings, 
consisting of 505,223 acres of Crown lands only. 

Holdings under 31 acres represent 23 per cext. of the total number, and 
are generally market gardens and orchards in the vicinity of towns. The 
moderate-sized holdings consist mainly of dairy-farms. 

Rural settlement in the valleys of the northern coastal rivers, and in the 
country extending from the sea to the foot-hills of the Great Dividing Range, 
has proceeded in a way very different from that of the Tableland, which 
extends from north to south, and divides the rich agricultural valleys of the 
coastal rivers and their broken mountainous watersheds from the immense 
plains of the West. 

The coastal districts of New South Wales extend over nearly 700 miles, 
and conditions are not uniform throughout, especially as the geographical 
features of the country vary very much. The following table presents a 
summary of the tenure and extent of occupied holdings in the four main 
divisions of the coastal belt in 1920-21 :— 


i 
Area of land occupied in holdings of 1 acre and 


. upwards for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. 
Total | Holdings 


Division. ae 1 acre Alienated. | 

Payie an 2 fs 
Division. upwards, - am age n | otal. 

Freehold. seg Total. : 

2) SS | - 
acres, No, acres. | acres. acres, acres. | acres. 
000 000 =; 000 000 000 | 000 
North Coast ..| 5,410 | 10,867 | 2,092 F 440 2,532 1,322 3,854 
Hunter and Manning.. | 10,391 11,631 4,254 505 | 4,759 1,690 | 6,449 
Cumberland... »| 1,071 5,798 § 295 | 87 382 3 385 
South Coast... .| 5,484 5,126 1,391 ; 327 | 1,718 747 2,465 
Total ... ss, 22,356 | 38,422 | 8,082 | 1,359 | 9,391 | . 3,762 | 13,153 
| 
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politan markets with vegetables, fruit, milk, eggs, poultry, and similar 
products of small farms, the North Coast is by far the most closely-settled 
part of the Coastal Division. Although its area is rather less than that of 
the South Coast, it has more than twice as many farms, and nearly as many 
as the Hunter and Manning Division, which is twice its area. The Hunter 
and Manning Division, however, extends much further from the coast into 
the mountainous districts than does the North Coast Division. The 
proportion of the total area occupied in holdings is 7] per cent. in the North 
Coast Division, 62 per cent. in that of Hunter and Manning, but only 45 per 
cent. on the South Coast. The system of privately renting land, so common 
in certain older countries, is more extensively practised in the coastal 
districts than elsewhere in New South Wales. In no case, liowever, does it 
exceed 20 per cent. of the total area alienated, or 14 per cent. of the total 
area occupied, 


The following analysis of the main purposes for which these holdings were 
used in 1920— 21 provides an instructive statement of the onyerny, of Pursnts 


| 
Nunber of Holdings in Division. 
| 


Purpose. | Hunter | j 
North | “and Cumber- | South Total. 
Coast. | F land. | Coast. 

8. i 


Agriculture only 
Dairying only 


a 
© 
o 


Grazing only .. cee 22386 | 3,600 682) 1.508 | 8,126 
Agriculture and dairying hie iss | 4,710 | 1,995 91 | 5131 4,309 
Agriculture and grazing... oo ae 392 | 935 | 352 222 1,901 
Dairying and grazing % 613 809 42 | 280; 1,744 
Agriculture, dairying, and srazing 314 417 | 75 | 56 862 
Ponltry only .. ' So. Mecte? ace 86] 989 | 54 | 1,129 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, “ete, ; | 11 24 93 | 8 | 136 


Residential and other purposes 


Total... weve 10,867 | 11,681 | 5,798 | 5,126 | 33,422 


Particulars of the respective ainouuts of the principal products from these 
holdings are shown on page 57 of this Year Book. 


It is apparent from this statement that the North Coast district is by far 
the most important dairying locality of the State. Very little wheat is. 
grown in the coastal districts, and comparatively few sheep are depastured, 
and in the absence of the two staple industries, dairying and mixed farming: 
pursuits are the main activities of the population; but a considerahle 

_ number of farms are used for cattle-raising. The number of small agricul- 
tural holdings-- orchards, market gardens, ete.—and poultry farms in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis is very great. 


The Tableland. 


After crossing the ranges which form the western boundary of the Coastal 
Belt, settlement proceeded in the Central Tableland, thence south and north, 
and later westwards, at first following the courses of the great. rivers. 


On the Northern Tableland tenants constitute « smaller section of the 
occupiers of alienated land than elsewhere. Agriculture has made little 
headway on the tablelands, iargely on account ‘of the geographical features 
of the country, but crops are sown to an appreciable extent in the central 
portions of the division. Sheep-grazing is the principal pursuit, but a con- 
siderable number of cattle occupy parts of the Northern Tableland. 
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The following statement shows the extent of rural settlement in the 
three Davisions of the Tableland at the 30th June, 1921. 
Area Ocoupied. 7 
| 
‘ . Number of, Crown Lands 
Size of Holding. per OF ; 
er ok Holdings | “Adienated.. | Sioned |? Total 
| Holdings. 
acres, i acres, acres. ! acres. 
i— 30 | 1,741 23,896 | 62,934 86,830 
3l1— 400 7,776 1,362,630 | 1,650,587 | 3,013,217 
401— 1,000 3,055 , 1,952,228 1,574,257 | 3,526,485 
1,001—10,060 2,389 | 6,025,241 2,728,244 | 8,753,485 
10,001 and upwards 150 | 2,618,946 760,913 | 3,379,859 
Tableland Division* 15, 111 | 11,982,941 6,776,935 i 18,759,876 


* Exclusive of holdings consisting of Crown lands only. 


There were also 1,24] holdings cf Crown land only, the area 


1,242,993 acres. 


being 


The following table provides an analysis of the number and tenure of 
rural holdings in the three main divisions of the Tablelands :— 


\ 


Area of land occupied in Holdings of 1 acre and 
| | upwards for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 
H Total Holdings ; 
Division. area of | Of pace Alienated. : 
division. upwards. |— ES eee oe Total. 
Freehold. | 7™vat? | Total, 
acres, No. acres acres, | acres. acres. acres, 
| 060 ! 000 | 000 | 000 060 00 
Northern Tableland .... 8,928 4,404 3,633 134 3,767 3,565 7,332 
Central Tabieland ...; 8,989 7,551 | 3,766 | 318 4,084 2,062 6,146 
Southern Tableland .., 7,914 4,397 38,810 | 322 4,132 2,393 6,525 
Total ove ...| 25,831 | 16,3852 ; 11,209 774 | 11,983 8,020 | 20,603 


While the proportion of land occupied in each Division varies from 82 per 


cent. in the Northern to 68 per cent. in the Central, and 82 per cent. in the 
Southern tablelands, rural settlement is densest in the central districts, 
which were the first to be occupied. Less than one-half of the total area of 
the tableland division is alienated, and two-fifths of the area occupied is 


_ owned by the Crown. 


The system of private-renting is much less extensive 


than in the coastal districts, only 6-5 per cent. of the area alienated, or 3:8 
per cent. of the total area occupied, being held-in this way. 
The main purposes for which these holdings are used are shown in the 


following table :-— 


| 


Number of Holdings. 

Purpose, ' | | 

|; Northern Centrat Soutbern | 
Tableland. | Tableland. | Tableland, | Total. 
Agriculture only . 240 1,237 145 1,622 
Dairying only : 79 | 66 73 218 
Grazing only . : 2,375 | 2,813 2,746 | 7,934 
Agricniture and Dairying ‘ 134 130 46 310 
Agriculture and Grazing... wis 1,048 2,574 | 1,084 4,651 
Dairying and Grazing ie ial 220 47 87 354 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing ie 191 127 41 359 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete. ine . 5 37 5 7 
Residential and other purposes 117 520 220 857 
Total ... on oi | 4,404 7,551 4,397 16,352 
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Grazing is the predominant pursuit throughout the tabiclands, but 
agriculture and mixed farming—agriculture and grazing combined—are 
important activities, especially on the Central Tableland. Dairy farms are 
of inconsiderable number, and small farming is practically non-existent. 


The Western Slopes, 


There is a great extent of arable land in the Western Slopes, anil 
although the proportion devoted to cultivation is greater than in any other 
Division, it is only onesixteenth part of the total area. Distance from 
markets was the principal obstacle to the development of agriculture; but 
with the extension of the railway system, improvement in methods of 
wheat-growing, and development in the practice of share-farming, a con- 
siderable impetus was given to this branch of rural industry. 


The extent of rural settlement ir the Western Slopes at the 30th June, 
1921, is shown in the following table :-— 


Area Occupied. 


: F ‘Number of | Crown Lands | 
Size of Holding. | Holdings. Alienated. \ attached to, | Total. 
| : ' Holdings, 
a acres, ~] «| acres. =| oacres. | acres. 
J— 30 sa ..| 1,595 22,015 58,171 80,186 
31— 100 wee . 5,271 992,336 615,639 | . 1,607,975 
401— 1,000 wes . 4,301 | 2,708,941 1,100,593') 3,809,534 


1,001—10,000... = 3.138 | 7,833,347 | 2,094,651 | 9,927,998 
10,001 and upwards a) 7165 | 3,330,452 | "480,312 | 35810/764 


' a 
Western Slopes Pian 14,470 | 14,887,091 | 4,349,366 19,236,457 


* Exclusive of holdings consisting of Crown lands only. 


At 30th June, 1921, there were also in the Division of the Western 
Slopes 1,191 holdings consisting of Crown Lands only with a total area of 
1,742,831 acres. : 


The area, number, and tenure of rural holdings in the various districts of 
the Western Slopes are shown below :— 


Area of Land occupied in Holdings of 1 acre and 

! Holdings | upwards for Agricultural aud Pastoral purposes. 

Total | of — : 
Division. Area of 4) acre and Alienated. | 5 
Division. | ypwards. a See ae Crown | Total, 
Freehold. |gentea,| Total. | nds. = 

acres. No. acres. |acres.| acres. | acres. | acres. 

000 000 | 000 000 000 000 

North Western Slope ».| 9,813 | 5,024 5,512 | 244 5,756 | 3,063 | 8,819 
Coastal Western Slope ...| 6,253 4,225 3,348 | 191 } 3,539 | 1,711 | 5,250 
South Western Slope «| 8,186 | 6,412 | 5,334 | 258 | 5,592 | 1,318 | 6,910 
Total ... ee) 24,252 | 15,661 | 14,194 | 693 | 14,887 | 6,092 | 20,979 


In relation to area, settlement is most dense on the Central Western Slope 
and the. highest proportion of occupied land is again greatest in the Northern 
districts. The proportion of Crown lands occupied is 29 -per cent. of the 
total ; the system of private renting is less extensive than in the Coastal 
or Tableland districts, the area private rented being only .4°7 per cent. of the 
total area alienated and 3:3 per cent. of the area occupied. 
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The following statement shows the principal purposes for which rural 
holdings were used in the Western Slopes Division in 1920-21 :— 


| Number of Holdings in Division. 


Purpose, | North | Central South 
Western | Western Western Total. 

Slope. {| Slope. Slope. 
Agriculture only —.., ae we wil 403. 404 | 757 1,564 
Dairyingonly.. a! 33 17 | 35 | 85 
Grazing only .. a, ae ee 940 | 1,989 5,060 
Agriculture and Dairying ... Ne ol 254 17y 82 | 353 
Agriculture and Grazing. 0. 1,985 717 2,982 7,594 
Dairying and Grazing ae Be ai 56 6 | 53 115 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing oe 73 24 141 238 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, etc. ... ie ue 5% 7 | ll | 23 
Residential and Other Purposes “| 134 | 93 | 402 | 629 
Total ee eee eee BODE 4,225 | 6,412 | 15,661 

! | 


Mixed farming—agriculture and grazing—is the principa! rural activity, 
but grazing ‘predominates on the North-western Slopes. The number of 
holdings used for agricultural purposes only is important, but dairying and 
small farming are not extensively carried on. 


The Central Plains and the Riverina. 


The portion of the Central Land Division of New South Wales which iies 
beyond the Western Slope of the Great Dividing Range constitutes the 
Division known as the Central Plains and the Riverina. The latter is the 
Southern Division of the series and is the most important agricultural region 
of the State. The Coastal, Tableland, and Western Slopes Divisions are of 
approximately equal area, but the Plains Division is nearly double their 
size. 

The following statement shows the extent of rural settlement in the 
Central Plains and the Riverina at the 30th June, 1921 :— 


Area Occupied. 


Number 
si t Holding. f Crown Lands 
ce ae j Holdings. | Alienated. oe Total. 
7 : 7 Jas oe _ Holdings. _| 
acres, | acres. | acres. aeres. 
1— 30...) 886} 5,161 34,290 39,451 
31— 400 ... «} 1,687 363,114 : 583,310 946,424 
401— 1,000 ... ’ 3,913 | 2,574,295 | 2,121,625 | 4,695,920 
1,001— 10,000 ... } $,429) 8,601,712 | 5,614,002 | 14,215,714 
10,001 and wpwards : + 385 | 11,675,312 | 4,008,713 | 15,684,025 
Central Plains and) | apes - p 
Riverina Dieeear 9,800 | 23,219,594 | 12,361,940 | 35,581,534 


° Exclusive of holdings consisting of Crown lands only. 


In this Division there were also 3,296 holdings of Crown lands only, 
the total area in occupation being 41,746,902 acres. 
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The following table shows the number, tenure, and extent of holdings 
occupied for agricultural and pastoral purposes in the Division on 30th June, 
1921 :—- 


. 
i Area of Land occupied in Holdings of 1 acre and 
i upwards for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. 
Total | Holdings a 
Division, Area of | Of 1 rie Alienated. | 
Division. an 2.1. Grove 
upwards. i hia n Total. 
a. ands. 
Freehold. e aihey Total, | 
1 1 
acres. No. | acres. acres.| acres. acres. acres. 
000 | 000° | 000'/ 000° 000 | 000 
North-central Plain ...| 10,031} 1,675 | 3,264 / 38) 3,802| 4,832; 8,134 
Central Plain cue .-- 16 ,030 3,496 6,441 | 310 6,751 8,435 15,186 
Riverina... .... «| :19,767 | 7,925 | 12,662 | 505 | 13,167] 5,260 | 18,427 
Total... ...| 45,828 | 18,096 | 22,367 | 853 | 23,220 | 18,527 | 41,747 


This Division vonsists almost entirely of plains which extend over immense 
areas. 

Settlement is comparativeiy scattered in the northern plains, the average 
size of the holdings being nearly 5,000 acres, while a smaller proportion of 
the total area is occupied than in the south. But the density of settlement 
is increasing with the extension of wheat-growing, which already has assumed 
great importance in the Central and, especially, in the Southern districts. 
The existence of a closely-settled but comparatively small area of irrigated 
lands in the Riverina exaggerates the apparent density of settlement in that 
division. Only one-half of the total area has been alienated, but while the 
proportion alienated is 38 per cent. of the total area in the Northern districts 
it is twice as great in the Riverina, where the land is more productive. 

The area held under the system of private-renting is of small extent, being 
in all cases less than 5 per cent. of the total area alienated. The area of 
Crown lands occupied is very considerable in all Divisions, but in the Northern 
and Central Districts it greatly exceeds the area of occupied alienated lands. 


The following table shows the main purposes for which the holdings in the 
above table were used in 1920-21 :— 


{ as . we RE sae 
Number of Holdings in Division. 


Purpose. F 
" pea acca | Sine Riverina, Total. 
Agricultnre only... sig ee a 37 266 2,135 2,438 
Dairying only... 06. ee ees 2 | 1 19 | 22 
Grazing only... 0 see nee eet, 865 | «1,768 1,679 | 4,622 
Agriculture and Dairying ... i See 1 1 137 139 
Agriculture and Grazing 2.00. 0) QU | 1,881 3,604 | 5,146 
Dairying and Grazing oe ath ey 4 1 51 56 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing 1 so 90 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, etc. ... a one se | 3 a 5 4 
Residential and other purposes... ee 55 124 * 210 | 389 
Total ... sik ei #8 oes 1,675 3,496 7,925 | 13,096 

i i 
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While grazing, with a very ‘little mixed-farming and agriculture, predomin- 
ates in the North-central Plains, agriculture assumes increasing importance in 
the South until, finally, combined with grazing, it predominates in the 
Riverina. On the irrigated lands of the Murrumbidgee a considerable 
number of holdings are used for small farming, and this accounts for the 
greater part of the holdings used for agriculture only and for dairying in the: 
Riverina. Nevertheless, taking into account the areas shown in the previous 

table, the existence of agricultural pursuits is seen to have a very pronounced 
effect on the density of “settlement. 


The Western Division, 


In the Western Division of the State settlement has progressed slowly, 
and the population is in a large measure maintained by the mining activities. 
of a few counties. ‘he great mining centre of Broken Hill, situated close 
to the boundary of South Australia, has attracted a large population, but. 
the copper and gold mines in the region east of the Darling, which formerly 
supported many “people, are now languishing. Excluding a few closely-settled 
areas, the whole of this vast terrain, in extent more than one-third of New 
South Wales, is used for depasturing stock, but, in relation to its area, 
neither its sheep flocks nor its cattle herds are numerous. 


The following statement shows the extent of rural settlement in the 
Western Division at the 30th June, 1921 :— 


awe j Area Occupied. 
Size of Holding. “of Grown vands } 
Holdings. Alienated. ‘Alienated Total. 
| | __Haldings. 
acres. i acres, acres, acres. 
1— 30) Gs. sail 76 | 699 | 259,042 | 259,741 
31— 400... .... «255 37,753 | 8,374,361 | 8,422,114 
401— 1,000 J 187 90,712 | 12,508,760 | 12,599,472 
| 4 
1,001— 10,000... ...,, 179} ~—-615,377 | 29,000,537 | 29,615,914 
10,00] and upwards... 36 | 923,714 | 6,658,533 | 7,582,247 
Western Division* sae 683 | 1,668,255 | 56,801,233 | 58,469,488 


* Exclusive of holdings consisting of Crown lands only. 

The proportion of land alienated is only 2 per cent. of the total area, 
being an aggregate of 1,668,255 acres out of 80,368,498 acres which the 
Division is estimated to contain. The land in the Western Division may be 
alienated only by auction, otherwise it may be held under lease from the 
Crown. The area of Crown lands held is therefore very large, 56,801,238 
acres being attached to alienated holdings, and 18,443,836 acres in 851 
holdings consisting of Crown lands oniy. The scantiness and irregularity 
of the rainfall, the lack of water, and the excessive evaporation, militate 
against agricultural production and the successful rearing of cattle. Apart 
from the silver, gold, copper, and opal fields, sheep-breeding is practically 
the only industry, except in the vicinity of townships, where market-gardens 
and fruit orchards are cultivated. In 1920-21 there were, in the whole 
Division, only 1,534 holdings used for agricultural and pastoral purposes ; 
of these 161 were used for agriculture only, and 44 for agriculture and 
grazing® combined, but, except on the small irrigation area at Curlwaa, 
cultivation on a commercial scale was practically non-existent. 
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Crown Laxp Hoxpixas. 


Crown lands are held, as has been explained, either in conjunction with 
alicnated land or as separate holdings. The total area held in conjunction 
with alienated lands is shown above, 


Particulars of holdings consisting of Crown lands only are shown below. 


Division. pat aioe | Area held. pursaites 

| acres. acres. 
Coastal .., a _ re 630 505, 223 802 
Tableland vee vet, 241 1,242,993 1,002 
Western Slopes ... a we 1,191 1,742,831 1,463 
Central Plains and Riverina ,..; 3,296 6,165,368 1,871 
Western... wees aes a 851 18,443, 836 21,673 
New South Wales... vs 7,209 28,100,251 3,898 

| 


It will be observed that the average area of the holdings is comparatively 
small in the Eastern and Central Land Divisions. In the Western Division, 
where intense settlement has not yet been found practicable, the area of 
holdings consisting of Crown Lands only is 65 per cent. of the total area so 
held in the State, 
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AREA OF New Soutn WALES. 


Tue area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island (5 square miles) 
and the Federal Capital Territory (about 940 square miles), as stated previously 
in this Year Book, is estimated at 310,372 square miles, or 198,638,080 
acres, being a little over two and a half times the combined area of Great 
Britain and Treland. Excluding the surface covered by rivers and lakes, 
the area within the boundaries of the State is 195,669,000 acres, or about 
305,733 square miles, of which the greater portion has been alienated under 
various forms of tenure, classified as freehold or leasehold. The formal 
transfer on lst January, 1911, of 583,660 acres at Yass-Canberra, and of 
17,920 acres at Jervis Bay in 1915, to the Commonwealth Government as 
Federal Capital Territory, reduced the land surface of the State to 
195,067,420 acres. 


TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. 


Under various Acts the State is divided into three territorial divisions, 
Eastern, Central, and Western, the boundary lines running approximately 
north and south. The conditions of alienation and pastoral occupation of 
Crown lands differ in each of the three divisions of the State. 

The Hastern and Central Divisions are subdivided into Land Districts, in 
each of which is stationed a Crown Land Agent, whose duty is to receive 
applications and furnish information regarding land. Groups of these 
districts are arranged in larger areas, under the control of Land Boards, 
whose decisions were, prior to 10th December, 1921, subject to review by the 
Land Appeal Court, composed of a President and two Commissioners, whose 
awards in matters of administration had the force of judgments of the Supreme 
Court. Questions of law could be submitted to the Supreme Court, either 
on the written request of the parties, or by the Land Appeal Court. On the 
date before mentioned, this Court was dissolved on assent being given to 
Act No. 10, 1921, constituting the Land and Valuation Court, to which are 
referred all appeals, references, or other matters under the Crown Lands Acts, 
the Pastures Protection Act, 1912, the Closer Settlement Acts, the Water 

Act, 1912, the Public Roads Act, 1902, or any other Act in respect of which 
jurisdiction was conferred prior to the passing of the Act, upon the Land 
Appeal Court.. 

The Judge may sit alone, but in any objection or appeal against any valua- 
tion of land, the levying of any rate, or the assessment of ratable property, 
or any claim for compensation for land resumed, the Court may elect to sit 
with two assessors, who have power to advise, but not to adjudicate in any 
proceedings before the Court. 

Control of the lands within the Western Division is vested in the Western 
Land Board, consisting of three Commissioners. 

The Eastern Division has an area of 60,661,946 acres (exclusive of 
an area of 601,580 acres of Commonwealth territory), and includes a 
broad belt of land between the sea-coast and a line nearly parallel to it, 
thus embracing the coastal districts of the State, as well as the nortuern 
and southern tablelands. In this division is excellent agricultural land, and 
it includes all the original centres of settlement most accessible to the 

-markets of the State. 

The Central Division embraces an area of 57,055,846 acres, extending 

from north to south between the western limit cf the Eastern Division 
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to the Macintyre and Darling Rivers, Marra Creek, the Bogan River, and 
across to the River Lachlan, along the Lachlan to Balranald, and thence 
to the junction of the Edward River with the Murray. The area thus 
defined contains the upper basin of the Darling River in the northern part 
of the State, and the basins of the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and other 
affluents of the Murray in the southern portions, The land in this division 
is still devoted mainly to pastoral pursuits, but about 2,500,000 acres are 
cultivated for wheat in a normal season, : 


The Western Division is situated between the western limit of the Central 
Division and the South Australian border. It contains an area of 80,318,708 
acres, watered by the Darling River and its tributaries, and is mainly 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Water conservatéon and irrigation, and rail- 
way, and other means of communication may ultimately make agriculture 
possible over this large area, and at the present time special attention is 
being directed to this matter, but legislation in regard to the occupation of 
the lands of the district is based upon the assumption that for many years 
to come there will be little inducement for agricultural settlement. 


MetTHOopDS OF ACQUISITION AND OCCUPATION. 


Under the Acts now in force, land in the Eastern and Central divisions of 
the State may be acquired by the following methods :— 


(a) Under residential conditions— 

(1) Conditional and additional purchase ; 
(2) Classified conditional purchase ; . 
(3) Homestead selection ; 
(4) Settlement purchase, under Closer Settlement Acts ; 
(5) Homestead farm ; 
(6) Suburban holding ; 
(7) trrigation farm ; 
(8) Returned Soldiers’ special holding ; 
(9) Conditional purchase lease ; 

(10) Conditional lease ; 

(11) Residential on gold and mineral fields lease ; 

(12) Crown lease ; 

(13) Settlement lease. 

(6) Under non-residential conditions— 

(1) Conditional purchase, without residence ; 
(2) Improvement purchase on gold-fields ; 
(3) Auction sale ; 
(4) After-auction sale ; 
(5) Special sale, without competition ; 
(6) Exchange ; 
(7) Annual lease ; 
(8) Inferior lands lease ; 
(9) Occupation license ; 

(10) Scrub lease ; 

(11) Special lease ; 

(12) Improvement lease ; 

(13) Snow-lands lease ; 

(14) Week-end lease ; 

(15) Town lands lease ; 

(16) Special conditional purchase. lease. 


The maximum area which may be purchased conditionally differs in the 
.Eastern and Central Divisions according to the method of acquisition 
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shewn in the statement above. In the Western Division land may be 
alienated by auction or occupied under lease. 


Certain of the-above tenures may be converted, under specified conditions, 
into other-tenures. 


Conditional Purchase. 


Unreserved Crown lands in the Eastern and Central Divisions not held 
under pastoral or other lease, :are available for conditional purchase,.and lands 
‘held ‘under annual lease or occupation license may also be acquired in this 
way, if not otherwise reserved. Land under conditional lease in any division 
may be purchased condidionally by the leaseholder only, Lands within 
suburban boundaries or within population areas may be proclaimed as special 
areas, and are open to conditional purchase under the special conditions pre- 
scribed. The value of any improvements on a conditional purchase must 
be paid by the applicant. 


A residential conditional purchase may be taken up by males of or over age 
16, or by females of or over age 18, provided that a woman is unmarried, 
or a widow, or judicially separated from her husband ; for a non-residential 
conditional purchase the mininium age limit is 21 years. 


The minimum and maximum areas allowed for each class of conditional 
purchase are as follow :~ 


Class. | Division, area as 
acres, acres. 
Residential ..| Eastern mee 40 1,280 
me .. Central as 40 2,560 
Non-residential... Eastern ae 40 320 
si .| Central is 40 320 | 
Special area ...) Eastern ais vee 320 
a ...| Central en ‘a 640 


With regard to special areas, both the minimum and maximum areas are 
subject to proclamation in the Government Gazette, and are, therefore, liable 
to limitation, Any conditional purchaser may take up the maximum area 
at once, or by a series of purchases at convenient intervals, With the excep- 
tion of non-residential purchases, the specified maximum areas may be 
exceeded by means of additional holdings, but the area must not exceed a 
home-maintenance area. By this is meant an area which, used for the 
purpose for which it is reasonably fitted, would be sufficient for the main- 
tenance of an average family in average seasons and circumstances. 
Additional holdings, if made within areas specially set apart for that purpose, 
need not necessarily adjoin the original holdings, but must be situated within 
a reasonable working distance. 


Areas may be set apart for original holdings, or for additional holdings, 
but no such area may be selected under both classes of holdings. Values 
and rentals are specified in the official notices under the Act. Lands may be 
classified and set apart, by notification, at specified prices. 


Applications for conditional purchase, or for additional conditional 
purchase, must be lodged with the Crown Lands Agent of the district in 
which the land is situated, and a deposit and survey fee paid at the same 
time. The statutory price of ordinary Crown Tands is fixed at £1 per 
-aere for residential conditional purchase, but in special -areas and on lands 
within ‘classified areas the price per:acre may be-either above or below that 
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amount. The deposit on all residential conditional purchases is at the 
rate of 5 per cent. of the capital value, but on non-residential conditional 
purchases the price of the land is doubled, the deposit being at the rate cf 2s, 
in the £ of such increased value; at least one-tenth of ‘the survey fee must 
be lodged with the application unless such fee has been paid by a previous 
holder, through whom the applicant claims title, and stamp duty must be 
’ paid. Deposit and survey fee need not be lodged in connection with an 
application for a holding within a classified area which is made during the 
first week the land becomes available, but they must be paid subsequently as 
directed by the Land Board. Under ordinary conditions the balance of 
purchase money, with interest at 24 per cent. per annum, is cleared-off by 
twenty-seven annual payments of 1s. per acre, and a final smaller payment. 
The first. instalment is due on the expiration of three years from the date of 
the contract. 


A resident conditional purchaser in certain circumstances may reduce his 
annual instalment of ls. to 9d. per £, in which case it will take the selector 
about forty-one years to pay. Under special circumstances a similar privilege 
may be extended to conditional purchasers not in residence. By the Crown 
Lands Act Amendment Act of 1903, .the rate of interest on the balance of 
- purchase money wag reduced from 4 to 24 per cent. per annum, being retro- 

spective only in special circumstances. ; 


Upon receipt of an application for a conditional purchase the Laud Board 
may cause the land to be surveyed and a report to be supplied by the 
surveyor, and may either confirm or disallow the application. In ease of 
confirmation a certificate is issued to the applicant. 


The original conditional purchase must be occupied continuously by the 
selector for a period of five years, and residence must be commenced within 
three months after the application has been confirmed by the Land Board. 
Residence may be suspended conditionally, or remitted by the Land Board, 
for sufficient cause, for stated periods, or in certain circumstances may be 
effected on the holding of a member of the same family, or on another of 
applicant’s holdings, or in a village or town, or elsewhere within reasonable 
distance. In certain cases a wife may carry out residence on her husband’s 
holding, or, conversely, a husband may carry out residence on his wife’s 
holding. Each additional conditional purchase or conditional lease is subject 

- to the condition of residence indicated, but the place of residence may be on 
any bleck of the series, and the term may be reduced in certain circumstances, 
by the applicant’s previous residence on the series. The Minister may permit 
improvements in lieu of residence where the unimproved value of the area 
is not greater than £300. 


The selector must enclose his land, within three years after confirmation, 
with such a fence as the Land Board may prescribe ; or he may substitute 
improvements in lieu of fencing. In such cases, permanent improvements, 
of the value of 6s. per £ of purchase money but not exceeding £384, are 
required within three years, and these improvements must be brought 
up to the value of 10s. per £ of purchase money, but not exceeding an aggre- 
gate value of £640, within five years from the date of confirmation. In 
the case of non-residential purchases, the land must be fenced within one 
year after date of confirmation, and within five years other improvements 
to the value of £1 per acre must be effected. Fencing may be superseded 
. by other improvements equivalent to 30s. per acre, within five years after 
confirmation. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1908, an original: non-resi- 
dential conditional purchase, with any additional non-residential conditional 
purchase made in virtue of it, may be converted into an original residential 
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conditional purchase, provided that the five years’ residence commences from 
the date of application for such conversion. This term of residence is subject 
to reduction under certain conditions, and all moneys previously paid are 
credited towards payment of the converted conditional purchase. 

A conditional purchase, residential or otherwise, may be converted into a 
homestead farm under certain conditions. 

Transactious in respect of conditional purchase applications and deeds 
issued from 1862 to 3Uth June, 1921, were as follows :-— 


Conditional | Conditional | Conditional Conditional 
H Purchase— |  Purchase— {| Purchases for Purchases 
Applications | Applications which Deeds _in 
Year. made. | confirmed. have Issued. existence. 
No. Area. | No. Area. No. Area. No. Area, 
i ! L 
Bsc eas — .. i = 
acres, acres. acres. acres, 
1862-1911 .. aie da ..| 284,514 140,315,295 ' 68,934 |12,329,408 }110,915/14,569,791 | 93,408 | 15,614,036 
1912... es s, ae x as 1,258 190,969 | 1,099 175,044 | 5,231 671,564 | 92,203 | 16,929,008 
1913... we | 783 108,844 ' 839 105,167 | 3,265] 406,019'| 92,183 | 17,307,305 
1914.. ae Se or -{ 512 65,306 554 | 67,534 ; 2,338 322,556 | 91,935 | 17,837,702 
1915... ee a ae i 362 46,175' 287: 35,249! 2,354] 304,012 | 90,904 | 18,035,210 
1916... ae os “ - 216 22,495! 183] 23,552! 2,462] 307,016 | 89,670 | 18,315,095 
1917.. sce rx, hi t 168 25,761! 108 13,025 | 2,881) 357,828 | 88,493 | 18,693,429 
1918., a ve as oe 271 32,085: 121 | 16,211 | 2,861] 388,338 | 87,651 | 19,225,738 
1919... Sis, 62 ore se 511 75,370 (= 201 24,911! 3,698 559,779 | 86,203 | 19,435,807 
192%... 0 6. we 778 | 126,179; = 257 | ~— 85,612 | 5,397) 686,385 | 82,938 | 19,365,856 
1921.. as a ae os 633 90,578 480 78.461 | 4,792 664,522 | 78,971 | 18,672,521 


Total (as at 80th June, 1921)! 289,901 )41,094,052 | 73,063 12,904,174 146,194]19,228,810 | 78,971 | 18,672,524 


| 1 


of selections has been reduced by forfeitures, cancellations, conversions 
into homestead selections, etc., and increased by conversions from various 
other tenures under the Crown Lands Act, so that the land wholly 
alienated, or in process of alienation, by conditional purchase, on 30th 
June, 1921, amounted to 87,901,331 acres, contained in 225,165 purchases. 
Included in the foregoing are 146,194 completed purchases, covering 
19,228,810 acres, upon which deeds have now been issued. The balance 
represents the number of purchases still in force, but upon which the 
conditions, payments, etc., have not yet been fulfilled, viz., 78,971 with an 
area of 18,672,521 acres. 

Applications for conversion to mineral conditional purchase may, under 
the 1910 Act, be annulled or withdrawn, and all moneys, less authorised 
deductions for cost, refunded with the application. 


Improvement Purchases. 


Holders of miners’ rights or of business licenses on a gold-field, being in 
authorised occupation by residence on land containing improvements, may 
purchase such Jand without competition. Improvements must include a 
residence or place of business, and be of the value of £8 per acre on town 
land, and of £2 10s. per acre on any other land. 

During 1920-21, 42 applications were granted for a total area of 21 
acres 2 roods, the total purchase price being £887. 


Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. 


Crown lands are submitted for auction sale under two systems. Under the 
ordinary system the balance of purchase money is payable, without interest, 
within three months of the day of sale, while, under the deferred payment 
system, the balance is payable by instalments, with 5 per cent. interest, 
distributed over a period not exceeding ten years; in either case, not less than 
10 per cent. of the purchase money must be deposited at the time of sale. 
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Auction sales are limited by law to 200,000 acres in any one year. 
Town lands may be sold in blocks not exceeding half an acre, atan upset price 
of not less than £8 per acre; and suburban jands must not exceed 20 acres 
in one bluck, the minimum upset price being £2 10s. per acre. Country lands 
may be submitted in areas not exceeding 640 acres, the upset price being not 
less than 15s, per acre. The value of improvements on the land may be 
added to the upset price. 

Town or suburban land or portions of country land of less than 40 acres 
which have been passed at auction may be bought, with the Minister’s con- 
sent, at the upset price; a deposit of 25 per cent. of such upset price is 
payable at the time of application, the balance being payable on the terms 
fixed for the auction sale. 


Special Non-competitive Sales. 


Any unnecessary road which bounds or intersects freehold land may 
be: closed and sold to the freeholder at a‘price determined by the Land 
Board, and any unnecessary road which passes through land held under 
conditional purchase may be closed and added to the area. 

Reservations are maintained in many Crown grants of land having water- 
frontage, being usually 100 feet from high-water mark; but the Crown may 
rescind the reservation, and convey the land to the holder of the adjoining 
land, at a price to be determined by the Land Board. 

The owner in fee-simple of land having frontage to the sea, or to any 
tidal water or lake, who desires to reclaim and purchase any adjoining 
land lying below high-water mark, may apply to the Minister for Lands 
to do so, except in the case of Port Jackson, the control of which is 
vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust. Reclamations which might interrupt 
or interfere with navigation are not authorised. 

Land encroached upon by buildings erected on granted land, or land 
situated between granted land and a street or road, which forms, or 
should form, the way of approach to the granted land, or land to which 
no way of access is attainable, or land which is insufficient in area for 
conditional purchase, may be purchased by the owner in fee-simple of the 
adjoining land, at a price determined by the Board. 


Exchange of Land between the Crown and Private Owners. 


Before the granting of fixity of tenure in connection with pastoral leases, 
the lessees had made it a practice to secure portions of their runs by condi- 
tional purchases and purchases in fee-simple. The practice was disadvan- 
tageous to the public estate, because Crown lands were left in detached blocks 
severed by lessees’ freehold properties; and the lessees realised that it would 
be convenient to them to gather their freeholds together in one or more 
consolidated blocks bv surrender of the private lands in exchange for Crown 
lands elsewhere. 

Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, the 
Governor, with the consent of the owner, may exchange any Crown lands 
for any other lands of which a grant in fee simple has been issued. 

The Governor may accept in exchange for Crown lands, lands in respect 
of which a balance of purchase money remains unpaid, if upon payment of 
such balance the right to a grant in fee simple becomes absolute. In any 
such case a grant of Crown lands in exchange will not be issued until the 
balance vf purchase money has been duly paid. 

Applications received under this head during the year 1920-21 numbered 
59, and 108 applications were outstanding on the 80th June, 1920. Twenty- 
two applications, embracing 29,077 acres, were granted in 1920-21, and 
21 were either refused or withdrawn, etc. 
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Homestead Selection and Homestead Grant. 


The appropriation of areas -for homestead selection was a prominent 
feature of the Act of 1895, the land chosen for subdivision being generally 
agricultural land. 


Under the Crown Lands (Amendment) Acts, of the years 1908 and 1912, 
a homestead selection or grant may be converted into a homestead farm, ora 
conditional purchase lease, or a conditional purcliase, or a conditional purchase 
and conditional lease, provided thé area contained in such conditional lease 
does not exceed three times the area in the conditional purchase. 


Lands are not now made available for homestead selections, such tenure 
having been practically replaced by that of homestead farm. Applications 
dealt with subsequent to 1912, are either in connection with areas previously 
set apart for homestead selection, or as additional areas, principally the latter, 
A large number of persons have, however, selected under this form of holding, 
as will be seen from the following statement which shows the applications 
and confirmations in regard to homestead selections: and homestead grants 
issued up to 30th June, 1921. 


Homestead Selections. 
Year. Homestead Grants 
+ i issued. 
Applications. Confirmations, 

No. Acres. No. Acres. No. Acres, 

. 1895 to 1911...) 9,418 3,680,289 | 7,353; 2,682,456 | 4,315! 1,751,263 
(Year ended 30th June) 

1912 ... er 537 119,278 466 94,641 196 88,517 

1913 ... oe 65 19,595 106 30,879 175 55,377 

1914 ... ai 19 4,941 22 | 5,707 231 39,231 

1915 ... one 30 16,983 18 7,233 198 | 59,919 . 

1916... 8 3,141 17 7,559 | 161) 48,479 

1917 ... tes 5 3,970 5 1,337 212 54,791 

1918 ... eae 24 18,175 10 5,535 189 49,306 

1919 ... “ 20 17,266 23 19,232 172 30,807 

1920 ... on 23 15,365 8 9,690 55 20,502 

1921 ... 485 21 14,069 21 7,819 25 9,004 

Total ... w| 10,170 3,913,072 | 8,049; 2,822,088 | 5,929] 2,207,196 


After making allowance for conversions to and from other tenures, 
forfeitures, etc., the number of homestead selections and grants in existence 
on 30th June, 1921, was 2,863, of an area of 895,330 acres, 


Homestead Farms. 


The new tenures created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1912 
were homestead farms, suburban holdings, Crown leases, and irrigation farms. 
Crown lands are set apart for disposal as homestead farms, but the land 
may be made available before survey. Crown Lands available for con- 
ditional purchase (unless otherwise notified in the Gazette) are also available 
for homestead farm, and land may be set apart for additional homestead 
farms, 


A person—including an alien—of a minimum age of 16 years, if a male, 
or 18 years, if a female, may apply for a homestead farm, provided that the 
applicant does not hold under any tenure—except lease which has less than 
five years to run, and does not confer right to purchase the freehold—an 
area of land which, added to the area of the homestead farm, would substan- 
tially exceed a home-maintenance area. In estimating what constitutes a 


, 
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home-maintenance area, the joint area held by husband and wife (unless 
judicially separated) is taken into account as lands held by one person. An 
alien becoming the holder of a homestead farm, suburban -holding, Crown 
lease, or irrigation farm, must become naturalised within three years. A 
married woman may apply if possessed of a separate estate. . Persons who 
have. selected previously are disqualified in certain circumstances. 

The title of a homestead farm is a lease in perpetuity. The annual rent is 
charged at the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value, but for the first five 
years the holder, in lieu of payment of rent, may expend an equal 
-amount on improvements of a permanent character, which (except 
boundary fencing) are in addition to those which are required otherwise 
as a condition cf improvement or expenditure of the lease. The capital 
value is subject to reappraisement after the first twenty-five years and for 
‘each subsequent period of twenty years. 

A condition of five years’ residence is attached to every homestead farm, 
but in special cases residence in. a-town or village, or anywhere - within 
reasonable working distance, may be allowed. Residence may be permitted 
on a holding of a member of the same family, or on another of the selector’s 
holdings within reasonable working distance. Suspensions or remissions 
may be granted for such periods as determined by the Land Board. In 
certain cases a wife may carry out residence on her husband’s holding, or, 
conversely, a husband may carry out residence on bis wife’s holding. 

The Minister may permit improvements in lieu of residence where the 
unimproved value of the area is not greater than £300. 

The perpetual lease grant will be issued after the expiration of five years 
from confirmation of the application, if the holder has complied with all 
required conditions, . The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional 
purchase and conditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, 
or: conditional purchase lease, under certain conditions, may convert such 
holding into a homestead farm. A homestead farm may be protected against 
sale for debt in certain circumstances. Under certain conditions, a home- 
stead farm. may be converted into a conditional purchase lease or into a 
conditional purchase, with or without a conditional lease. A homestead 
farm, which is a conversion of a settlement purchase under provision now 
repealed, may be reconverted into a settlement purchase. 

Applications received for homestead farms and those dealt witn during 
the last ten years are as follow :— 


Less-— 


Applications. 


{ 

! l |. Created | Reversal Forfeited, Homestead 
eu Dicom ciier joni inersdaed|aves, avaicop:|'. exlevenes at 
“aot | Received. | * Confirmed. eriines: * Maree. versions into end of year. 
June. | | | : other tenures. | 

| | | : 

No Area, No. | Area. No. | Area. | No, | Area. | No. | Area, : No. | Area, 

1 lu 1 

l | i. 7 

acres. | | acres, | acres, | | acres, | acres. ; acres, 
1912; 145 | 93,254 | 46 | 27,815] ... os wae see fee jG we = |) 46) 27,815 
1913 400 | 217,186 | 356 | 203,365 | 19 | 10,041; ... Ae et da aa 421 | 241,221 
1914) 468 | 284,640; 358 | 221,576; 9 = 7,337) ... fos f 32 119,635; 756 ; 450,499 
1915 | 605 | 467,873 | 437 | 327,098 | 11 | 4,850! 1 210) 50 | 33,439 | 1,155 | 748,918 
1916 | 372 | 281,685 | 348 | 252,166 | 6 | 3,848) ... .. | 57 | 35,479 |1,452 | 969,453 
1917} 271 | 181,722! 167*' 115,259} 21 1,209) 21 486) 75 | 49,722 / 1,548 | 1,036,685 
1918 | 245 | 188,853 / 158°] §9,020|...{ 2. | 4 | 2,783) 82 | 467866 | 1,628 | 1,081,622 
1919! 498 | 572,713 | 339*| 383,833 | 3 | 1,602) 4 | 2,379)107 | 58,824 1,867 | 1,410,612 
1920) 840 989,884 | 491*) 507,417) 5 | 3,21]) 1 8857! 76 | 32,988 | 2,288 | 1,889,100 
1921! 573 | 362,797 | 449*/ 437,713} 1) 151) 2 | 1,036! 69 | 31,181 | 2,671 | 2,206,848 


* Includes 82 original farms of 64,476 acres for Returned Soldiers in 1916-17; 51 of 36,208 acres in 
1917-18, 164 of 275,011 in 1918-19, 273 of 315,520 in 1919-20, and 194 of 244,393 in 1920-21. Three applica- 
tions for additional areas of 526 acres were also covfirmed in 1917-18, 7 applications for 3,418 acres in 
1918-19, 10 for 13,078 acres in 1919-20, and 5 for 2,273 acres in 1920-21. 
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Suburban Holdings. 


The conditions of perpetual rent and five years’ residence are attached to 
suburban holdings. The area of a suburban holding is determined by the 
Minister for Lands; the rent—minimum 5s. per annum-—is calculated at 
the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value, to be appraised for each period 
of twenty years, Males under 16 years, and females under 18 years, are 
disqualified from applying. A married woman may, in certain cases, apply, 
provided her husband has not acquired a suburban holding. A suburban 
holding may be protected against sale for debt in certain circumstances, and 
may be purchased under certain conditions. After the expiration of -five 
year's from date of confirmation, and subject to fulfilment of all conditions, 
‘a perpetual lease grant will be issued. 


Any suburban Crown lands, or Crown land within population boundaries, 
or within the Newcastle pasturage reserve, or any other Crown land, may be 
set apart for disposal by way of suburban holding. 


The nuinber of applications for, and confirmations of Suburban Hoidmgs 
during the past teu years, were as under :— 


| Suburban Holdings 
! _Applications, Confirmations, in existence at the 
Year ended | eud of year. Annual 
30th June. | hg Rent 
| No. | Area, | No, | Area. No, |. Area. | 
| : 
acres, | | acres. | acres. £ 
1912 | 48 1,964 21 | = 1,085 | 21 | 1,085 136 
1913 548 14,704 | 373 8,730 388 | 9,731 | 1,146 
1914 762 15,885 , 570 13,415 | 902 | 22,114 2,473 
1915 563 | 10,499 | 477 | 9,299 | 1,311 | 30.717 | 3,495 
1916 | 504 7,343 | 400 6,775 1,535 | 34,110 4,043 
1917 299 4,300 | 230 2,937 1,662 | 36,631 4,246 
1918 ; 240°, 4,576 | 186 ; 3,318 | 1,815 , 38,643 | 4,381 
1919 9378 4,792 | 183 3,226 1,945 | 41,227: 4,670 
1920 | 263" 5,668 | 181 4,073 ; 1,826 | 40,198 | 4,401 
1921 | 456* | 11,340 | 282 6,764 | 1,995 | 45,475 | 4,830 
' 1 1 


* Includes 3 of 71 acres, as additional to holdings in 1917-18, 23 for 252 acres In 1918-19, £9 for 714 
acres in 1919-20, and 17 for 426 acres in 1920-21. 


The suburban holdings at the end of years 1918 and 1919 include those 
in respect of which purchase had been approved, viz., 11 of 289 acres, capital 
value, £915 in 1918, and 136 of 2,057 acres, capital value £12,035 in 1919. 
But the figures for 1920 exclude 259 holdings of 4,252 acres, capital value 
£23,207 approved for purchase, and 31 holdings of 388 acres for which deeds 
had been issued ; and those for 1921 exclude 302 holdings of 4,781 acres 
approved for purchase. No rentis chargable on these holdings, the principal 
with interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum on the balance being 
paid by annual instalments extending over a period of 10 years, 


Week-end Leases. 


This tenure, created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, is a lease 
in perpetuity, and is subject to payment of rent at the rate of 24 per cent. of 
the capital value, to the effecting of substantial improvements worth £1 per 
acre within five years from confirmation, and to the performance of such 
special conditions as may be notified. Residence is not necessary. The 
‘minimum rent is £1, Any adult (except a married woman not judicially 
separated) may apply. . 
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Persons who already hold land within areas defined in a notification setting 
apart the land for week-end leases, are generally disqualified. 


Transfers may be made at any time with the Minister’s consent, but must 
be to a qualified person, except in cases of devolution under a will or intes- 
tacy. The consideration for a transfer must not exceed the capital value 
of the improvements on the land. Week-end leases, on approval by the 
Minister, may be purchased, and payment must be made within 3 months 
from date of demand, or within such further period as the Minister may allow. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1921, 60 applications for 127 acres 
were received, and confirmation was made in the case of 46 for an area of 
159 acres at an annual rental of £47. At 30th June, 1921, these leases 
numbered 105, of an area of 418 acres, and annual rental £112. In addition, 
deeds of purchase had been issued for 10 leases of 26 acres 0 roods 33 perches, 
and approval to purchase granted in the case of 3 leases of 21 acres 2 roods 
22 perches, 


Leases of Town Lands. 


Crown lands within the boundaries of any town may be leased by public 
auction or by tender. The lease is perpetual, and the area included must not 
exceed half an acre. The amount bid at auction or offered by tender (not 
being less than the upset value) is the capital value on which the annual 
rent at the rate of 24 percent. is based for the first period of twenty years. 
The capital value for each subsequent twenty years’ period is determined by 
the Land Board. 


The lease may contain such covenants and provisions as may be gazetted 
prior to sale or tender. Residence is not necessary. 


No person is allowed to hold more than one lease, unless with the permission 
of the Minister on recommendation by the Land Board, The holder of a 
town lease may be allowed tc purchase. 


In the year 1920-21, 123 lots representing 41 acres 0 roods 35} perches 
were either sold.at auction or tenders for were accepted, the annual rent 
realised being £167 1s, 6d. After-auction tenders were received and 
accepted for 81 lots of an area of 10 acres 0 roods 354 perches, and annual 
rental of £11 11s. On 30th June, 1921, there were 206 leases, containing 
70% acres, the annual rental being £225 11s. 3d. 


SETTLEMENT OF ReTURNED SOLDIERS. 


Under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, special provision is 
made for the settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown Lands, including 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, and on lands acquired under the Closer 
Settlement Acts and otherwise. 


Land is made available under one or other of the following tenures :— 


Homestead Farm.—Lease in perpetuity. 

Crown Lease.—Lease for 45 years. 

Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding.—Purchase or lease. 
. Suburban Holdings.—Lease in perpetuity. 

Irrigation Farm---Lease in perpetuity. 

6. Group purchase, 

In addition, discharged soldiers may purchase privately-owned land upon 
terms approved by the Minister for Lands, and the Government will provide 
the whole of the purchase money, the only restriction being that the trans- 
action must provide additional settlement, as, for instance, in the way of 


O Dee Se bo 
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subdivision, not merely by the replacement of one settler by another. The 
maximum value of land and improvements which may be so purchased is 
£3,000 ; in special cases, however, this a be increased to £3,500 or £4,000 
for purely grazing areas, 


An advance not exceeding £625 may be made available for each soldier 
settler, but it must be used only for the general improvement of the land, 
purchase of implements, stock, seed, and other necessaries, or in the erection 
of buildings, 

Terms. of repayment are usually as follows :— 


House and other Permanent Improvements.— By payments over 25 
years, interest only being charged during first five years. 

Stock and Implements —Six years, interest only being charged during 
first year. 

Seeds, Plants, &¢.—One year. 

Interest as fixed under the Acts may not exceed 34 per cent. for the first 
year and 4 per cent. for the second year, and it increases progressively - by 
not more than 4 per cent. for each subsequent year, the maximum rate being 
54 per cent. 

If the circumstances so warrant, sustenance may be obtained for a period 
not exceeding six months, the rates being :— 

For a Single Man.—-£1 per week inclusive of pension. 
Married Man.—£1 10s. per week, plus 2s. 6d. for each child (up to 4) 
under 16 years of age (inclusive of pension). 

Subject to such conditions as to security and terms of repayment as the 
Commission may think fit to impose, soldicr settlers on the Murrumbidgee 


Irrigation Areas may obtain an advance, or have payment of rent and water 
rates suspended. 


These advances will be made irrespective of the general advance of £625 
which is made to all soldier settlers, 


Details of the settlement of discharged soldiers on the land up to 30th 
June, 1921, under the special provisions noted, are shown below. It should 
be remembered, however, that many soldiers have taken up land upon areas 
not specially set.apart for returned soldiers, and are not included herein :— 


Returned Soldiers—Special Holdings. 


During the year 1920-21 confirmation was made in respect of 46 
holdings for 4,872 acres, and there were in existence at the 30th June, 1921, 
279 holdings of 20,118 acres. In addition to the above, purchase had been 
completed and deeds issued in the case of 6 holdings of 3 acres; and approval 
to PUNE granted, in respect of 27 holdings of 505 acres. 


Homestead Farms. 


Original Areas, | acaitignal 
: No. | acres. | acres 
Confirmed, year ended 30th June, 1917 ... ab w} . 82 ! 64,4768 |... 
” ‘9 A 1918 ... as ee 5L | 36,208. 526 
” ” ” 1919... ee Gai 164 275,011 8,413 
” ” . 1920... ot wa 278 315,520 13,078 
99 ” ” 192) ... wie «| 104 | 244,393 2,273 
ee | 
Total ... Se ists hs vo, 764; 985,608 | 19,290 
: j 
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Crown Leases. 


a Additional’ 
Original Areas, Area 
No. “ acres.. acres; 
Confirmed to 30th June, 1917 ise cad iad we 40 99,885 | wu... 
FF year ended 30th June, 1918 ... ea es 21 66,197 | ...... 
” 93 rr} 1919 ... ae ve 36 | 83,943: 10,3)1 
9 ”» » 1920 ... Se ae 61 171,882: 381 
’ ” ” 1921 ... sas ee 29 70,440 1,606 
Total ... ats sha se ws 187 492,347 12,298 
Irrigation. Farms. 
Murrumbidgee, | Wentworth, | Total. 
No. r acres. No. sage i ne acres. 
Granted to 30th June, 1919 ... 6 fl 6 347 | 7| 7 | 3 419 
Year 1919-20 ... vee wee, BIB | 17,881 | 318 17,381 
” 1920-21 see vee oe eee eee 130 §,232- ele 130: 6,232 
| 1 one i i 
Teta sii. eee deh 4BE | 93,960 7 72 | 458| 24,032 
| | 


The number of estates purchased by the Government for soldiers’ settle- 
ment up to 30th June, 1921, was as follows :— 


No. of 


l 
Estates, | Area, | Value. 
| i | 
| acres. | £ 
By direct purchase... des es we #1 38 : 266,911 | 467,253 
Under Crown Lands Act ww se BHsiCT;sts«G UD | ~—286, 319. 
Closer Settlement Fund ae 08 ss wy 26" 400,165 | 1,828,492 
Total o.oo oil 99 | 713,195 | 2,532,064 
I i 


® Tnelus v ve of two estates which had been acquired, but. purch ase not fnaliscd at the end ‘of the year, 


The figures shown above under the head of .Closer Settlement Fund relate 
only to estates subdivided as group settlements. Many more estates have 
been acquired for returned soldiers under the promotion sections of the Closer 
Settlement Act. - 


The number of returned soldiers who had been placed upon the land up 
to 30th June, 1921, in New South Wales through the agency of the State’s 
machinery in connection with the repatriation scheme was 6,703, including 
459 cn private heldiugs who have received financial assistance under the 
provisions of the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts. 


MURRUMBIDGEE IRRIGATION AREAS. 


The disposal of lands within these irrigation areas. is regulated by the 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, and tbe Irrigation Act, 1912. 
These areas are administered by the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission, A special land board, with the powers and duties of a local 
land board, has been appointed in connection with certain provisions of 
the Crown Land Acts relating to lands within an irrigation area; the 
lands are classified as town, irrigable, and dry or non-irrigable lands. 
A person (except a married woman not separated from her husband by 
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judicial decree) 16 years or over, if-a male, or 18 years or over, if a 
female, or two or more such persons, may apply for an irrigation farm or 
block, An alien is not barred, but he must become naturalised within three 
years under penalty of forfeiture. The title is perpetual lease, subject 
to perpetual payment of rent and performance of residence. ‘The rent is at 
the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value—minimum for town land blocks, 
£1 per annum. At the expiration of five years after the granting of the 
application, a grant of the farm or block will be issued to the holder, 
provided that the required conditions have been observed. The holding may 
be protected against sale for debt in certain circumstances. 


In respect of town land blocks, the conditions of residence are not 1m- 
sosed, and no person may hold more than three adjoining bloeks for resi- 
dois or four adjoining blocks for business purposes. 


On the 30th June, 1921, 1,36! farms were held, representing a total area 
of 75,974 acres. In addition 543 Town Lands Blocks were held. 


Irrigation settlements have been established also at Hay and at Curlwaa, 
near. Wentworth. These were, in 1913, placed under the control of the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 


The Hay Irrigation Arca consists of an area of 4,500 acres, and the Curl- 
waa Area 10,600 acres. Practically the whole of these areas are under occupa- 
tion. 

ALIENATED AREA, 


-From the early days of settlement until the year 1861 the Crown disposed 
of land, under prescribed conditions, by grants and by sales, so alienating, 
by the end of 1861, an aggregate area of 7,146,579 acres, made up as 
follows :— 


acres. 


1. By grants, and sales by private tender to close of 1831 oe. a «+ 3,906,327 
2. 5, 4, im virtue of promises of early Governors made prior to 1831, ‘ 
from 1832-40 inclusive ... ene wees Sey ae 171,071. 
8.. ,, sales at auction, at 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. per acre, from .1832-38 : 
inclusive ... eae 342 ee ek .. 1,450,508 
; ee +3 5, 12s. and upwards per acre, at Governor’s discretion, 
from 1839-41 inclusive... ou fee tet 371,447 
Be 355-359 sl », 20s. peracre, from 1842-46 inclusive ie bag 20,250 
( $9 and in respect of pre- ae nighta: 4 from 1847-61 
inclusive... . 1,219,375 


7. ,, grants for public purposes, grants in virtue of promise of Governor 
made prior to the year 1831, and grants in exchange for lands 
resumed from 1841-61 inclusive aau bes ahs ren ae 7,601 


Total area alienated on 3lst December, 1861 ... one we 7,146,579 


The figures relating to land alienation, under the legislation of 1861, and 
to its subsequent amendments, show that up to 30th June, 1921, 14, 941, 228 
acres had been sold by auction and other forms of sale. 


The total area alienated by volunteer land orders to 30th June, 1921, 
amounted to 172,198 acres. Free grants ceased as from 31st January, 1912. 


From 1862 to 30th June, 1921, the Crown dedicated 241,418 acres for . 
public and religious purposes, the dedications during the last year covering 
501 acres. 
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The area and the purposes for which land was dedicated during 1920-21 
were as follows :-— 


Area. Area. 

. : a. rr. p. a. I. p. 
Baby Clinic 0 0 16}]| Public Roads aes .. 149 .1 325 
Bowling Green ... 1 0154) Public Schools as . 94 0 35 
Drinking Fountain... 0 0124 Racecourse ... er .. 100 0 0° 
Fire Brigade Station Site 0 0 164); Sailors’ Home ae .. 0 1 252 
General Cemetery 52 1153) Show Ground ys .. 35 0 21 
Girls’ Public High School 11 £0 Town Hall Site oss -. 0 0 262 
Hospital for the Insane 8 230 Water Supply aa .- 10 1 23 
Literary Institute 0 318 er eae 
Public Hall... se we «O 2 24 Total... .. 501 2 32 
Public Recreation aa w. 46 2 143 


The foregoing sreas are inclusive of various tenures within the Federal 
Capital Territory, aggregating approximately 173,451 acres, which will be 
subject to modification wher the territorial boundaries shall have been 
surveyed. 


The operations of the various Orders, Regulations, and Acts of Council 
and of Parliament for the disposal of the public lands, since the foundation 
of New South Wales, have produced the following results :— 


Area granted and sold by private tender and public auction at prices ranging acres. 

from 5s. to 20s. per acre, prior to the year 1862 ... 7,146,579 

Area sold by auction and other forms of sale, 1862 to 30th June, 1921, 
inclusive fee 14,941,228 

Area sold under system of " conditional pinthase for which ‘deka fnied, 

1862 to 30th June, 1921, inclusive . § ve 30s ... 19,228,810 
Area granted under Volunteer Land Hegulations of 1867 ig 4 172,198 

Area dedicated for public and religious purport; less ESN BONE: 1862 to 
30th June, 1921.. . ee 241,418 
Homestead selections and grants existing on 30th J une, 1921 ae au 895,330 
Homestead Farms... ss sae sad ie weve tee 2,296,848 
Suburban holding purchases a ace sa ele bes 388 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding purchases te ws sr ve a 3 
Week-end lease purchases .. «tt oo8 a ae a 26 
Suburban Holdings under perpetual rent a oa ce ar ee 45,475 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings under lease 7 - 20,118 

Lands peers and ener) alienated for Closer Settlement to 30th J une, 
1921 - Mey ave cn ne ies che ite . 1,970,511 
Le88--- 46,958,932 

Alienated and dedicated lands within Federal Capital acres. 

Territory... . wet 173,451 

Area acquired for Closer Settlement, to 30th June, 1921 —-:1,946,279 
~ — 2,119,730 
Total area alienated, 30th June, 1921... ae .. 44,839,202 

Area in process of alienation under system of conditional purchase standing 
- good on 30th June, 1921 (exclusive of Federal Capital Pee) . 18,672,521 
Area of Suburban Holdings approved to purchase... eat 4,781 
Area of Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings approved to purchase. bse 505 
Area of W, eek: end leases under process of alienation ... aa ae 22 


Total area alienated, and in proeess of alienation on 30th June, - 
1921 (exclusive of Federal Capital Territory) ... bh .. 63,517,031 
It is not possible to separate the area alienated by grant from that sold 
by private tender, as the records of early years are incomplete upon this point. 


Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1912, the 
holder of a settlement purchase under the Closer Settlement Acts other than 
those acquired under the Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910, was per- 
mitted, under certain conditions, to convert such holding into a homestead 
farm. The Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1917, withdraws this right, and 
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provides that those conversions already made may be re-converted into 
settlement purchase tenures. 


The progress of alienation and of conditional settlement by purchase and 
lease at various periods from 1861 to 30th June, 1921, is shown in the 


following table :— 


Area, Conditionally) tal ienat Area under Total A 
“Year, | Aton Alenated to /Furehasod sand: od teeguree of | Mee with right) pinged beyond 
Of year. | alienation. (See page 862.) State control. 
186 acres. acres. | acres. acres, ae 5 79 
1 7,146,579 i | 7,146,579 7,14 
1871 8,630,604 2,280,000 | 10,910,604 10,910,604 
1881 22,406,746 12,886,879 35,293,625 ae 35, 293,625 
ay 23,775,410 19,793,321 43,568,731 { 11,234,131 54,802,862 
1901 27,934,627 20,044,703 | 47,979,330 13,980,942 61,960,272 
1906 | 33,470,512 16, 499, 823 49,970,335 15,807,249 65,777,584 
1911 38,501,167 15,614,036 54,115,203 25,352,311 | 79,467,514 
1916 41,172,383 18,315,095 59,487,478 29,044,506 81,531,984 
1917 41,549,337 18,693,429 60, 242,766 21,124,423 | . 81,367,189 
1918 41,794,364 19,225,738 61,020, 102 20,554,771 | 81,574,873 
Tey Gisvet | shila | Glass | inawant | Brea 
Oy Es ; . 3) i 4g, 
1921 | 44,839,202 | 18,677,829" | 63,517,031 | 19,385,919 | 82,902,950 


* Includes purchases of Suburban Holdings, Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings, and Week-end leases. 


ConVERSION OF TENURES. 


In reference to the various methods of acquisition and occupation, details 
have been given of provisions of the Crown Lands Amendment Acts, passed 
in 1908 and 1912, which confer on certain holders of Crown lands the right of 


conversion into more desirable tenures. 


The following statement shows the 


number and area of holdings, application to convert which was confirmed 
during the year 1920-21 :— 


New Tenure Granted. 


Con- 


i 


aye Con- 
Prrchace | rte ee Settle- | Hom Total 
Class of Holding of ait an ome- e- ome. 
which Conversion pandas seesntadl Cons «jc atead ne stead | Confirms 
Confirmed. Con- | ditional | Selection,| Lease. Farm tions, 
ditional | Pprchase | 
| Lease. eases. | | 
i i } 
i { 
gz Area, Ss Area. g rArea, s Area a 3 ‘ s Area. No.| Area, 
' t 
! acres. i acres. ‘acres.; | acres. | - acres. acres. 
Conditional Leases --| 933 (388,633) ..) 6. 4 | ' aye 933/338,633 
Conditional Purchas: | { ! 

Leases . 44 | 17,738 lis “i Ar 4! 17,738 
Conditional Purchase os a A} | «| <2 
Homestead peleenone or [of i ; 

Grants... 105 | 33,843) 14) 27,263: 2 § {tei oe +t] 121) 62,064 
Settlement Leases. 13 | 20,852] 29] 94,190! 1 2,788] .., 2. 5 ee 43)117,830 
Non-residential Condi- . \ 1 | 

tional Purchases 4 343) 0.) 31) San A| eal? cates tl recht Shae ee 4) 343 
Special Leases 878 | 49,390) 2 aie 30! 6,818 10) 1,489 8] 2,894] 1] 151] 424) 62,351 
Scrub Leases as St ete an ire ie 3) 6,640 ... a 3) 6,640 
Improvement Leases be ie iat 4. | 1G! 28,857. ..| 10) 28,857 
Crown Leases 74 | 28,507 28| 46, ‘961 | 1, 510) ..f oe | 103) 75,978 
Homestead Farms... 47 | 12,555; 5) 4, 733! vel ee ++ 62) 17,288 

| sae ate, i aa 
Total .. «| 1,598 {501,861} 78]174. 156) ae 28 36,986 3 | 2,804) 1) 161 |1,737|727,722 
{ : i) \ 


ee 


* Incl udes 78 associated Conditional Leases, 123,179 acres. 
" Lease, 94 acres. x 


t Includes 1 Conditional Purchase 
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OccuPATION or PastoraL Lanps—Lriurrep Tenure. 


The pastoral lands of New South Wales have been occupied under various 
systems of tenure. In the early days land was held for grazing by virtue of 
tickets of occupation, the issue of which was stopped in 1827, when holders 
ef such lands were required to pay a quit-rent of 20s. per 100 acres per 
aunum, and to vacate the land at six monthis’ notice. The necessity for 
depasturing increasing flocks induced settlers to extend their occupation 
to Crown lands without any right except that of first discovery, until the 
Legislature, in 1833, passed an Act protecting Crown lands from intrusion 
and trespass, Commissioners being appointed to safeguard the interests of 
the State. 

Many subsequent enactments have been made, and a summary of the 
leading features of the principal Acts appeared in the 1919 issue of this 
Year Book. 

All existing original as well as amended and unrepealed portions of the 
various Acts dealing with the alienation, occupation, and management of 
Crown Lands were consolidated in the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 
1913, The Crown Lands (Amendment) Act, 1917, which came into force on 
Ist January, 1918, provided for conversion of certain tenures and modified 
the conditions relating to certain holdings particularly in regard to residence. 
Tt also amended the existing Acts in other respects. 


Annual Leases. 


Unoccupied lands, not reserved from lease, may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes as annual leases, on application, or they may be offered by auction 
or tender. They may be obtained also by ‘‘after auction ” tender, or “ after. 
tender” tender, No conditions of residence or improvement are attached to 
annual leases, which convey no security of tenure, the land being alienabie 
by conditional purchase, auction sale, etc. The area in any one lease is 
restricted to 1,920 acres. In certain circumstances au annual lease may be 
converted into a lease under improvement conditions for a term not exceeding 
ten years. 

The number of annual leases current at: 30th June, 1921, was 5,650, 
embracing 2,409,661 actes, with an annual rent of £20,506. 


Conditional Purchase Leases. 


This form of tenure was created in 1905; but, as in: the case of homestead 
selections and settlement leases, it is obsolete for the purposes of selection, as 
lands are not now made available under it. There are, however, considerable 
numbers of conditional purchase leases still standing. 

No applications were received for origina] leases, only four of 1,630 acres 
being received for additional conditional purchase leases during the year 
1920-21; and two original leases of 623 acres and one additional of 821 
acies were confirmed. One application for 200 acres for a special conditional 
purchase lease was also received, and none were confirmed during the year. 
One lease of 94 acres was converted from another tenure. The increase in 
area amounted to 4 acres. Forty-four leases of 17,738 acres were converted 
into conditional purchases, and there was a decrease in areas of 3 acres. 
The leases holding good at 30th June, 1921, numbered 500 with an area of 
368,669 acres, the rent amounting to £12,57 


Special Conditional Purchase Leases, 


Under the Crown Lands Act, 1908, land might be set apart for disposal as 
special conditional purchase lease, provided that for six months the land had 
been available for some class of residential holding. The areas must be not 
less than 20, nor more than 320 acres. There were no conditions of residence, 
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but substantial improvements of value of £1 per acre, or any lesser value 
not being less than 10s. per acre, must be completed within three years. 
Although no lands are now set apart for special conditional purchase lease, 
there are areas still available for application in certain districts, 


Oné application for an area of 200 acres: was received during. 1920-21, 
and none were confirmed. 


Conditional Leases. 


A conditional lease may be obtained by any holder of a conditional pur- 
chase (other than non-residential), or a conditional purchase within a special 
area in the Eastern Division, Lands available for conditional purchase are 
also available for conditional lease, with the exception of lands in the 
Western Division, or within a special area or a reserve. 


Applications must be accompanied by a provisional] rent of 2d. per acre and a 
survey fee, except where otherwise provided. The area which an applicant 
may obtain as conditional purchases and conditional leases is restricted to 1,280 
acres in the Eastern Division, and 2,560 acres in the Central Division ; but the 
Land Board may permit specifically larger areas, The area that may be leased 
is limited. to three times the area of the conditional purchase in virtue of 
which it is obtained. The lease is for a period of forty years, at a rent 
determined by the Land Board, payable yearly in advance. The conditions. 
of fencing, or substitution of improvements in lieu of fencing, which 
attach to a residential conditional purchase, apply equally to a conditional 
lease, and residence is required as in the case of an additional conditional 
purchase. 


After confirmation, a conditional lease may be converted, either wholly or 
in part not less than 40 acres, into a conditional purchase. 


Applications for 309 leases, of an area of 133,456 acres, were lodged during 
1920-21, and 291, including applications outstanding from the previous year, 
representing 93,920 acres, were confirmed. 


Conditional leases, to the number of 933, embracing 338,633 acres, were 
converted into conditional purchase, and conditional leases containing 
an area of 134,159 acres, were created by conversion. Leases in existence 
at 30th June, 1921, numbered (gazetted) 24,101, embracing 14,149,642 
acres, rent £192,694, "and not gazetted (under provisional rent), 338 leases 
of 137,897 acres, and rent £1, 149, 


Leases of Scrub and Inferior Lands. 


Scrub Jeases may be obtained by application, by auction, by tender, by after- 
auction tender, or by after-tender tender, but inferior-lands leases may be 
acquired only by auction or by tender, after-auction tender, or after-tender 
tender. There is no limitation as to area, and in the case of a scrub lease 
obtained by application the rent is appraised by the Local Land Board. The 
initial .rent of an inferior-lands lease prevails throughout the whole term; but- 
the terms of a scrub lease may be divided into periods, the rent for each 
period being determined by reappraisement. The term of each class of lease 
may not exceed twenty-eight years. The holder of a-scrub lease must take 
such steps as the Land Board may direct for the purpose of destroying the 
scrub, and keep the land clearafterwards. During the last year of any of the 
leases application may be made for a homestead grant of an area not in 
excess of a home-maintenance area. 


There were in existence at. 30th June, 1921, 217 serub leases with an 


area of: 1,502,434 acres, and: rental of £5; 948, and 28 inferior land leases, 
embracing 69, 710 acres, ‘and rent; £254, 
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Occupation Licenses. 


Occupation licenses may be (a) preferential occupation licenses, consisting 
of the area within the expired pastoral leases, and (4) ordinary occupation 
licenses, which relate to the parts of the holdings formerly known as resumed 
areas. They may be acquired by auction or tender, after-auction tender, or. 
after-tender tender. Occupation licenses extend from January to December 
being renewable annually at a rent determined by the Land Board. 

The area under occupation license (Crown Lands Act) was represented at 
30th June, 1921, by ordinary 622 of 3,191,614 acres, rental £6,956 ; and. 
preferential 299 leases, representing.738,554 acres, and rent, £2,957. 


18th Section and Pastoral Leases. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1903, the registered. 
holder of any pastoral lease, preferential occupation license, or occupation 
license, could apply for a lease, for not more than twenty-eight years, of an. 
area not.exceeding one-third of the total area of the land comprised within the: 
lease or license, subject to such rent, conditions of improvement, and with- 
drawal for settlement as may be determined. These are known as 18th 
Section Leases, having been branted under Section 18, Act of 1903, which. 
has now been repealed. 

At 30th June, 1921, these leases, also known as “Leases to Outgoing 
Pastoral [essees,” numbered 97, with an area of 569,425 acres, and rental 
of £4,778. There were no pastoral leases in existence on 30th June, 1921,,. 
in the Western Division, which had. not been brought under the provisions 
of the Western Lands Act. 

Special Leases. 


Special leases are issued chiefly to meet, cases where land is required for 
some industrial or business purpose, and may be obtained by application, 
auction, or.otherwise, the term of the lease not to exceed twenty-eight years. 
The conditions attached are suitable to the circumstances of each case, 
being, like the rent, determined by the Minister. The Crown Lands Act,. 
passed in 1908, provides for the conversion of special leases for certain 
purposes, and of agricultural or pastoral Church and School lands. leases, 
into original or additional conditional. purchase leases; or original or 
additional conditional purchases; or original or additional homestead 
selections ; or original or additional settlement leases ; or conditional leases 3. 
or homestead farms. 

The number of special leases granted during 1920-21 numbered 720 of 
112,234 acres; and 424 leases, representing 62,351 acres, were converted into- 
other tenures. After allowance has been made for leases which were ter- 
minated, were forfeited, surrendered, etc., and those which expired by 
effluxion of time, 7,013 leases (exclusive of leases within the Commonwealth 
territory) with an area of 743,049 acres and rental of £38,033, were current. 
at 30th June, 1921. 

Residential Leases. 


The holder of a ‘‘miner’s right ” within a gold or mineral field may obtain 
a residential lease. A provisional rent of 1s. per acre is charged, the 
maximum area is 20 acres, and the longest term of the lease twenty-eight 
years; the annual rent is appraised by the Land Board. The principal 
conditions of the lease are residence during its currency, and the erection 
within twelve months. of necessary buildings and fences. Tenant-right in 
improvements is- conferred upon the lessee. The holder of any residential 
lease may apply after the first five years. of his lease to purchase the land.., 

There were 930 leases embracing 12,991 acres and a rental’ of £1,670: 
current at 30th June, 1921. 
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Improvement Leases. 


Improvement leases may consist of any scrub or inferior land not suit- 
able for settlement in the Eastern or Central Divisions, and are obtained 
only by auction or tender, after-auction tender, or after-tender tender. The 
rent is payable annually, and the lease is for a period of twenty-eight years, 
with an area not exceeding 20,480 acres. Upon the expiration of the lease 
the last holder will have tenant-right in improvements. During the last 
year of the lease the lessee may apply for a homestead grant of an area 
not in excess of a home maintenance area, including the area on which his 
dwelling-house is erected. Should the Advisory Board, constituted under 
the Closer Settlement Act, 1907, report that land comprised in an improve- 
ment lease or serub lease is suitable for closer settlement, ile Minister may _ 
resume the lease, the lessee being compensated. 


During 1920-21, 1 lease, comprising 4,045 acres, was let by tender at a 
total rental of £5, and no leases were, under improvement conditions, 
granted. Ten improvement leases were converted into homestead selections. 
After allowance has been made for leases, which were forfeited, voided, 
surrendered, expired and resumed, there remained current at 30th June, 
1921, 731 leases with an area of 3,288,555 acres and rental £22,586. 


Settlement Leases. 


Under this tenure, which now has been superseded practically by that of 
Crown lease, farms gazetted as available for settlement lease were obtainable 
on application, accompanied by a deposit consisting of six months’ rent 
and at least one-tenth of survey fee. 

Under the Crown Lands Act of 1908, the holder of a settlement lease 
may convert such lease into a conditional purchase, or into a conditional 
purchase and conditional lease under certain provisions, but the area of 
the land to be converted into conditional purchase may not exceed a home- 
maintenance area, 

During 1920-21, no applications were received for original lease, and 
10 applications for additional leases relating to 14,936 acres were lodged. 
Eight applications of 10,430 acres were confirmed. Three settlement leases _ 
of 2,894 acres were created by conversion, and 43 leases for an area of 117,830 
acres were converted into other tenures. After making allowance for leases 
forfeited, ete., and subdivision, there remained current at 30th June, 1921, 
),471 leases, comprising 3,978,171 acres, and rent, £54,526. 


* 


Snow Leases. 


Vacant Crown lands which for a portion of each year are usually covered 
with snow, and are thereby unfit for continuous use or occupation, may be 
leased by auction or tender, by after-auction tender, or by after-tender 
tender as snow leases. Not more than one snow lease may be held by 
the same person. The maximum area is 10,240 acres. The term of the 
lease is seven years, but may be extended for three years. 

At 30th June, 1921, there were 20 leases current, embracing 129,020 
acres.; and rent, £1,137. 


Crown Leases. 


Crown leases were constituted under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 
1912, and lands are specially set apart by notification in the Gazette as 
available for Crown lease. Crown lands available for conditional purchase 
(unless otherwise specified in the Gazette) are also available for Crown lease. 
Land may be set apart for Crown lease to be acquired only as additional 
holdings. The term of lease is forty-five years, and the annual rent 14 per 
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cent. of the apital value, as determined ev ery fifteen years. The rent payabie 
for the first year may be remitted if, in addition to the improvements 
required as a condition of the lease, an equal sum be spent by the lessee in 
improving the land. The lessee is required to reside on the land for 
five years, and during the last five years of the lease, unless debarred by 
notification setting the land apart, may apply to convert into a homestead 
farm so much of the land as will not exceed a home-maintenance area. 
Under certain conditions, conversion may also be made into a conditional 
purchase, with or without a conditional lease. The lease may be protected 
against sale for debt in certain circumstances. Any person qualified to 
apply for a homestead farm! may apply for a Crown lease. 


Operations under tliis class of lease during the past ten years were as 
pole: — 


i | Application. Confirmed. | Leases current at 30th June. 
Year ended aaa Es _| 
3uth June. | | 
/ No | Area. ' No. | Area, | No. | Area. | Rent. 
= a ener (een =a - st the oS ore = 
) | 
acres. | acres. 7 acres. £ 
| | 
1912 116 . 311,360 54 + 168,392 54 168,392 | 1,588 
1913 | 477 554,424 278  —- 390,096 330 555,864 | 5,621 
| 
1914 836 697,425 493 356,727 805 880,785 | 9,259 
1915 | 628_-'| 643,189 | 598 487,155 | 1,600 .| 1,563,684 { 16,114-. 
: 
1916 | 571° | 864,158 501 780,373 1,760 1,896,765 | 21,561 . 
| { : 
1017 | «BA | 595,409 | 445* 441,313 | 2,038 | 2,134,446 | 24,845 
| | 
1918 | 463 500,386 | 291* | 285,248 | 2,387 | 2,449,587 | 28,292" - 
1919 688 | 934,072 313" 341,324 | 2,565 | 2,694,879 | 31,303 . 
H i | | 
1920 (1,089 11,399,270 | 419%) 598,554 2,841 3,092,904 | 34,521 
192] ' 685 ee | | 548") 671,247 2,186 3,664,798 | 38,512 
' ' | 


* Includes 40 original leases of an area of 99,885 acres, and annua! rental of £1,448, for returned soldiers: - 
in 1917; 21 of 66,197 aeres, and rental £948, in 1918: 36 of 83,943 acres, and rental £1, 190, in 1919; 61 of 
171.882 acres, and rental £1, ,654, in 1920; and 29 of 70, 446, and rental £619, in 1921. in addition to these,. 
additional areas were confirined for 10, 311 acres and rental £145, in 1919 ; 381 acres, rental £4, in 1920; and. 
1606 acres, rental £14, in 1921, 


Church and School Land Leases. 


Certain grants were made under special enactments, and instructions from 
the Imperial authorities to Sir Thomas Brisbane, then Governor (182{—25), 
directed him to reserve one-seventh of the Crown lands in each county for 
Church and School purposes. 


The aggregate area of such reserves up to the year 1832, shown by survey 
to be actually 454,050 acres, did not attain the proportional area specified in 
the instructions. These lands were administered ‘by the Clergy and School 
Land Corporation until its abolition by Order of Council on the 4th February, 
1833, when the lands reverted to the Crown, and an agent was appointed ta 
determine the claims of purchasers, to whom deeds of “grant were made and 
confirmed by a subsequent Act of Council, dated the 5th August, 1834. 

Of the reserves mentioned above, 171,746 acres were alienated up to. 
the year 1880, when, by the Church and School Lands Dedication Act of 
that year, the balance of 282,304 acres came under the control of the State 
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Legislature to be administered for the purpose of Public Instruction. Sub- 
sequently the Church and School Lands Act, 1897, re-vested all these lands 
in the Crown, free from any trust or condition, but subject to the provisions 
‘of the Crown Lands Act of 1884 and its subsequent amending Acts,. thus 
determining the land as Crown land. Until a notification classifying any 
‘area of Church and School lands has been published in accordance with 
the Crown Lands Act, such area may be dealt with only by reservation, 
dedication, license, or held under special or annual lease. 


The total area of Church and School lands held under lease at 30th 
June, 1921, in the Eastern Division, was 11 acres, at a rental of £330 per 
annum, the subdivisions being as follow :— 


Agricultaral aes Be vag 1 see 1 ia 1 
Ninety-nine Year es one 37 age 10 ee 326 
Total... ie eee 38 ae 4 11 rf 327 


In addition to the above, there was one water-race, extending about 
10 miles, with a rental of £3. 


Other leases in existence at 30th June, 1921, were as €ollow :— 
Homestead leases in the Western Division not brought under the provisions 


of the Western Lands Act were 4, containing an area of 35,687 acres, and 
rent £55. 


There were also 1 block-holder’s lease, 1 acre, and rent £6; and 82 
prickly-pear leases, embracing an area of 35,932 acres, with a rental of £433. 
Permissive occupancies in existence at the same date were 4,315, for an area 


-of 1,878,675 acres, and rental £11,935. 


In addition to the foregoing leases, there were at 30th June, 1921, 
‘exclusive of leases to mine on private lands, 224,423 acres, approximately, 
held under mineral and auriferous leases. Permits to mine under roads and 
reserves covered an area of 1,179 acres. 


Western Division. 


The administration of the Western Division under the Western Lands 
Acts, 1901 and 1905, is vested in three Commissioners, constituting “ The 
Western Land Board of New South Wales,” who, sitting in open Court, 
‘exercise all the powers conferred upon Local Land Boards by the Crown 
Lands Acts. 

Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by auction) and lease prescribed 
by the Crown Lands Acts, ceased to operate within the Western Lands 
Division from Ist January, 1902. 

The registered holder of a homestead selection or grant, pastoral, home- 
stead, settlement, residential, special, artesian well, improvement, scrub, or 
inferior lease or occupation license of land in the Western Division, may 
apply to bring his lease or license under the provisions of the ‘“‘ Western Lands 
Acts of 1901 and 1905”; in cases where application has not been made, 
such lease or license is treated as if the Acts had not been passed. 

Crown lands-within this division are not available for lease until so notified 
in the Gazette, but leases for special purposes may be granted upon certain 
conditions, and holders of areas, which are considered too small to maintain 
a home or, to make a livelihood, may obtain an additional area under. certain 
conditions as a lease. Lands are gazetted as open for lease at a stated rental 


under specified conditions with respect to residence, transfer, mortgage, and 
sub-letting. 
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“All leases issued or brought under the provisions of the “Western Lands 
Acts of 1901 -and 1905,” except special leases, expire on 30th-June,. 1943. 
In eases where a withdrawal is made. for the purpose of sale by auetion 
or to provide small holdings, the lease of the remainder may, as compensation, 
be extended for a term not exceeding six years. 

The rent on all leases brought under the provisions of the Act is 
determined by the Commissioners for the unexpired portion. The 
minimum rent or license fee is 2s. 6d. per square mile or part thereof, 
the maximum is 7d. per sheep on the carrying capacity determined by the 
Commissioners. 

Holdings under the Western Lands Acts as at 30th June, 1921, were 
classified. as follow :— 


Class of Holding. pee Area. Lae 
No, acres. £. 

Pastoral Leases, uk see we | = 298] 87,497,448 59,704 
Subdivision. Leases... a3 bs we ie ee 4 890,270 1,094 
Homestead Leases... aa oe a wee «| 1,114 | 10,338,446 27,238 
Improvement Leases wi sé 83 a eet 115 | 1,989,133 1,156 
Scrub Leases als ue ae sia ae ee 3 17,431 31 
Inferior Lands Leases .., oe Se vee ae 4 209,950 50 
Settlement Leases ... ee a yee ae dat 8 40,050 | 130 
Artesian Well Leases = be Let bs bf 31 317,111 | 501 
New Special Leases 5 Pus bs see a 309 560,995 | 1,625 
Special Leases (Conversion) tas ies és cs 49 9,278 236 
Occupation Licenses ae i re os tea 90 5,317, 749 | 1,372 
Homestead Selections and Homestead Grants bee 34. 24,765 155 
Section 32, Western Lands Act Leases... ae oo 293 2,814,341 | 2,604 
Part VH, it 43 vee tee eet 540} 18,427,206 | 14,512 
Preferential Occupatioa Licenses net se oes 41 896,261 608 
Permissive Oceupancies ... Ga us sth ae 57 1,557,161 | 785 
Conditional Leases ss ae ae oH ne 81 109,922 538 

Total... ie eek v[ 8,071 75,967,512 112,489 


Area Luasep at 30TH June, 1921. 
The area leased to pastoral tenants and others at the end of June, 1921, 
amounted to 115,093,099 acres (including leases to miners under the Mining 
Act); the leases were classified as follows :— 


Area, Area. ~ 


Type of Lease. Type of Lease. 


acres. acres. 
To outgoing Pastoral Lessees 569,425 Snow Land... ee wes 129,020 
Occupation License... w= 8,930,168 Special ne es ee 743,049 
Conditional Rede wv. 14,287,539 Inferior Land .., iy ise 69,710 
Conditional Purchase... a 368,669 Western Lands vee w 75,967,512 
Homestead... sKe bg 35,687 Permissive Occupancy ... 1,878,675 
Annual... oh a ve 2,409,661 Prickly Pear ... vas ie 35,932 
Settlement nay a w. 8,973,171 Mining Act... act — 226, 602 
Improvement ... Oy we 3,288,555 Other ... Me ate re 13,492 
‘Scrub... i es w ~~: 1,502,434 or 
Crown ... . 38,664,798 Total adi ra ... 113,093,099 


The total available area of the State, including that of Lord Howe 
Island, and exclusive of 601,580 acres, revised area, ceded to the Common- 
wealth Government as Federal Capital Territory, is 198,036,500 acres. 
Deducting the area alienated, and in process of alienation, 63,517,031 acres, and 
the area leased, 113,093,099 acres, making a total of 176,610,130 acres, there 
remained a balance of 21,426,370 acres, representing the area of country 
neither alienated nor leased, and including roads, reserves for public pur- 
poses, travelling-stock routes and water. 
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The following statement shows the tenure under which the areas leased 
with right or provision to convert into freehold, under the Crown Lands 
(Amendment) Act of 1908, are held :— 


acres. 

Conditional Leases as a a Os ae w 14,287,539 
Conditional Purchase Leases ... er Nak | Sead iS 368,669 
Settlement Leases Los Mik sea aaa wees oes 8,973,171 
Special Leases... sid ‘cd A 743,049 
Residential Leases on Mineral Fields... 2 Se ate 12,991 
Church and School Land Leases me en ide aes 11 
Weelk-end Leases Se is a ues ee owe 41S 
Town Land Leases wee “3 ah 5 ern ORE 7i 

Total wee ssi Sa «.. 19,385,919 


The areas under long contracts of lease, in some cases with right of 


renewal, are given below : — 
acres. 


Crown Leases... ie ity se . 8,664,798 
Leases to outgoing Pastoral Lessees . a ne ee Ay 569,425 
Homestead Leases a ve sae 35,657 
Serub Leases and Inferior Land Leases ay mee «1,572,144 
Snow-land Leases ne ia ae ap wae a» - 129,020 
Improvement Leases... Mad bs ae by a. 8,288,535 
Western Land Leases ... fei wes on ae ... 68,196,341 
Other Leases $5 os ies a ws Rie a 261,535 

Total oe oe bee wee 77,717,505 


AREA AVAILABLE FOR SETTLEMENT. 
-As has heen shown previously on page 854, the area which had been 
placed practically beyond State control at the end of June, 1921, was as 
follows :— 


acres 

Area alienated hes ee “a tae we. 44,839,202 
Area conditionally purchased standing good wes ae ee se .. 18,677,829 
Area under Lease with right to convert.. eke aot sas abs .. 19,385,919 
Total area placed practically beyond State control ve 82,902,950 


Adding the 82,902,950 acres practically beyond State control, to the 
77,717,505 acres of land leased on long contracts, a total of 160,620,455 acres 
is obtained showing the extent of territory which can now be more closely 
settled and intensely cultivated only by voluntary action of the holders, 
or by more systematic and probably costly resumptions. The balance is 
37,416,045 acres; of this 2,969,080 acres represent the water area, and a 
considerable area, probably 3 or 4 million acres, must be deducted for roads 
and for useless land, leaving perhaps 31 million acres available for occupation 
under various tenures. : 

There is, however, a difticulty attending any calculation of the area. 
included in Jand under long leases, which might be made available for 
settlement. This is apparent when the conditions under which the leases 
are now held are taken into consideration. Except where right to renewal 
on expiration of the lease exists, certain areas are continually reverting to the 
Crown by effluxion of time, and again in respect of certain leases provisions 
have been made whereby the Minister may at his discretion withdraw a 
part, and in some cases the whole, of a leased area, or he may resume such 
leases for the purposes of settlement. : 


AREAS FOR SEVrLEMENT, 1920-21. 


With a view to classifying and bringing forward those areas which are 
suitable for settlement, systematic inspections of Crown lands are made in 
each district. To meet the demand for land, 1,827,019 acres, including 
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780,106 acres for Returned Soldiers, were made available during the year: 
1920-21, for the classes of holdings specified below :— 


x rdinary For Returned 
eeactiawery Soldiers. ae 
acres. acres. acres, 
For Crown Lease .., ws ie es 438,123 24,020 432,143 
Homestead Farms... bee oy .. 197,889 107,506 305,395 
Suburban Holdings ... va Sep 10,794 498 11,292 
Additional Holdings (ordinary) wee 282,555 232,535 
Irrigation Farms and Allotments ... abe 2,699 5,831 8,530 
Conditional Purchase (original)... ahs 1,148 ie 1,148 
Conditional Purchage and Conditional Lease 2,840 oak 2,840 
Homestead Selection (original)... nee 250 xe 250 
Week-end Leases. he 317 sae 317 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings oes id 2,191 2,191 
Soldiers’ Group Purchases ... pe a 69,801 69,801 
Settlement Purchases ve ae 7,941 724 8,665 
Area acquired under Promotion provisions 
of the Closer Settlement Act ... «27,295 434,947 462,242 
941,851 645,518 ‘1,587,369 


Area gazetted prior to 30th June, 1921, but 
notavailable until after that date ... 105,062 134,588 239, 650 


Total wae wns 1,046,913 780,106 1,827,019 


The total areas available for settlement under the various tenures on 30th 
June, 1921, were as follow :— 


For Ordinary For Returned 

Settlement. Soldiers. Total, 

acres, acres acres. 
For Crown Lease ... ss te aa .. 1,561,970 11,620 1,573,590 
Homestead Farms .., aad de ve 61,870 472,939 534,809 
Suburban Holdings .. ; ‘ wie 21,862 wich 21,862 
Conditional Purchase (Original) . w. 4,063,556 et 4,063,556 
Additional Holdings (G enerally) .. 728,819 6,244 735,063 
Week-end Leases... . wei 771 “as 771 
Town Lands Leases.. ae 97 se 97 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings Me ses 1,365 1,365 
Total... ae .» 6,438,945 492,168 6,931,113 

RESERVES. 


The total area of reserved lands in the State as at 30th June, 1921, was 
20,505,499 acres. A classification of reserves according to ue purpose for 
which used i is shown below :— 


Class of Reserves. Acres. 
Travelling Stock ex cane ae see or oo 5,696,096 
Water ... ae ahs ous Me ite wed 821,726 
Mining ... tee eee ee ous ee 28s se 1,349,685 
Forest wes ‘4 eke er ts ite vee 3,559, 114 
Temporary Commons .. 6 ar ia see bes 467,554 
Railway . au a: $23 ata Sa 84,035 
Recreation and ‘Parks’ . ia oie a iat 228,169 
Pending Classification and Surv ey ... be or 4,325,440 
For Conditional alas within Gold- fields Ass 386 672,320 
Miscellaneous ... ved ; ‘ies iat 3,301,350 


Total... Se we 20,505,499 


The extent of Jand reserved for timber conservation amounts to 3,559,114 
acres ; for routes and camping-places for travelling stock 6,035,448 acres 
have been reserved, 3,876,451 acres being in the Western Division ; water 
reserves embrace 821,726 acres, of which 85,514 acres are in the 


_ Western Division. 


Reserves are not necessarily unoccupied, and, are in part held under 
Annual, Special, or Scrub Leases, occupation license, or permissive occupancy. 
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A revision. of the reserved lands is being made in each Land District with 
the object of withdrawing: from reserves any area the continued reservation 
of which is, not required in the: public interest. 


Lanp ReEsumprrons. 


Land required by the State may be obtained by resumption, purchase, 
-exchange, surrender, or gift. Resumptions are those made under the Public 
Works and Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition Acts, and are treated by 
‘the Government Land Valuer, except: those made for purposes of Public 
‘Instruction or of Railways. Resumptions under the- Commonwealth Lands 
Acquisition Act, 1906-16, Lands Acquisition (Defence) Act, 1918, and 
‘War Service Homes Act, 1918-20, are also included. 
The following statement shows the area of such resumptions and pur- 
chases which were made during the past five years :— 


Year. : sagen onlay nd Gifts. Total. 

a rr. pe. ar p. | a. Yr Pp. 
1917 | 12,7890 9 7 0 O | 12,796 0 9 
1918 3,774 0 33 17 0 32 3,791 1 25 
1919 3,411 2 10 26 3 8 3,438 1 18 
1920 27,840 1 22 | 17 2 2 | 27,857 8 24 
1921 8,605 0 28 | 40 3 25 8,646 0 13 

} 


Resumptious and purchases, and the purposes thereof, during 1920-21 
were :-— 


Area, Area, 
a rm Pp | a re Dp. 

Defence .. vee ns 1 0 10°50 | Storm Water Channels 
Harbour Improvements... 0 1 36-90 and Drainage... et 7 0 12°05 
Housing ... ae oS 4 31 War Service Homes... 69 1 33°97 
Municipal Streets and Water Conservation and 

Improvements... ve 0 2 24°75 Irmgation ... woh 392 0 19°25 
Police Stations .., me 7 2 2°05 | WaterStorage and River 
Postal... see wee 0 1 5 Dam... ice S98 422 0 29°50 
Public Hospitals ... oe 8 2 8 | Water Supply ... .. 2,358 0 27°80 
Public Parks te 7 1 25°25; Water Trusts ... oa 10 0 1 
Public School Sites . =28L 8 38 | Wharfage ae na 4 1 23°75 
‘Railways and Tramways. 4,615 38 23°50 ; —_— 
Repatriation 3 0 3 25°75 | Total... .» «8,646 0 13°02 
Sewerage ... ose bs 20 014 | SS 
State Forests “.., 473 10 | 


REvenve FROM Pusrio Lanps, 1917-21. 


The following statement shows the Revenue received from Public Lands 
during the years ended 30th June, 1917 to 1921, also the Revenue per 
capita :— ; 


Head of Revenue. | 1916-17. i917-18. 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21, 
| 
£ £ | co £ £ 
Auction and Special Sales... 36,731 65,593 81,475 , 78,365 58,595 
Conditional ‘Purchases .., ..| 941,153 | 1,008,893 978,448 | 1,052,338 | 1,191,166 
Pastoral Occupation ... | 484,882 | 495,994 | 482,361 | 481,106 541,419 
Mining Occupation aah .| 180,018 130,431 144,662 | 137,935 158,313 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts a 161,398 | 152,524 174,939 211,805 249,165 
| ; 
Gross Revenue ... £: 1,754,182 | 1,853,435 | 1,861,885 | 1,956,569 | 2,198,658 
Refunds ... as £, 22,910 25,462 33,478 | 41,130 47,193 


Net Revenue... - £; 1,781,272 | 1,827,973 | 1,828,407 | 1,915,439 | 2,151,465 
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Head of Revenue. 1916-17, | 1917-18. | 1918-19, 1919-20. © 1920-21, 


‘ 
REVENUE PER Capita, 


£sd: £8 0d) £ 3 da) £8. a) € 3 a 

Auction and Special Sales...) G6 0 5; 0 0 8! 0 010] 0 0 9 09 7 
Conditional Purchases... .... 0 911; 010 6| 0 91L} 010 4) 0 ll 5 
Pastoral Occupation 051,065 #2) 0 4i11|/ 0 4 8/ 0 5 2 
Mining Occupation .| 0 15/01 4! 01 6] 01 4) 01 6 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts...) 0 18 O01 7, 019) 0 2 1] 0 2 4 
Gross Revenue ... £018 6: 019 3] O1811) 919 2] 1 1 0 
Refunds ... £00 3: 003/00 4] 0 0 5) 0 0 5 

L - i 1 ~ 

Net Revenue... £/ 018 3/ 019 0! 018 7) 018 9} 10 7 


\ 


CLoseR SETTLEMENT. 


Under the Closer Settlement Act, 1901, provision was made for the 
acquisition of private lands, or of lands leased from the Crown, for purposes 
of closer settlement, but as power of compulsory resumption was not con- 
ferred, the Act was practically inoperative. 

The Closer Settlement Act, 1904, repealed the 1901 enactment, and 
provided for compulsory resumption of private land for purposes of 
closer settlement when the value exceeded £20,000, exclusive of improve- 
ments, and owners could offer to surrender private lands at specified prices, 
such offer to be binding on the owner for a period of nine months. 
These provisions were repealed by the Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 
1914, 

The Closer Settlement Amendment Act, 1907, constituted Advisory 
Boards to report upon lands suitable for closer settlement, the land being 
purchased by agreement with the owner, or acquired by resumption when 
the value, without improvements, exceeded £20,000. Within six months 
after the passing of an Act sanctioning the construction of a line of railway, 
the Governor may notify a list of estates within 15 miles of a railway 
line ; within six months of. this notification the Governor may notify his 
intention to consider the advisableness of acquiring for purposes of closer 
settlement land so notified the property of one owner and exceeding £10,000 
in value. 

Land comprised in an improvement or scrub lease, or section 18 lease, 
may also be resumed or purchased under agreement for closer settlement 
upon the recommendation of an Advisory Board constituted under the Act 
of 1907. 

Before land acquired is available for settlement, the areas and values 
per acre of the proposed settlement purchases must be approved by the 
Minister. The area available may include not only land acquired under 
the Act but also any adjacent Crown lands set apart for the purpose. 
Settlement Purchase areas are notified for disposal in farms of three 
classes, viz., agricultural lands, grazing lands, and agricultural and grazing 
lands, 

In the Closer Settlement Amendment Act, 1909, provision is made that 
at any time after a proclamation of intention to consider the advisableness 
of acquiring an estate, if an agreement be made that the land shall 
be subdivided for closer settlement by the owner, the power of resumption 
may be suspended for a term not exceeding two years. Any sale or 
lease made under such agreement, and any subsequent sale, lease or 
transfer made within five years of the original sale or lease, must be 
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submitted to the Minister, and if it be found that the owner has failed 
to fulfil the conditions, the suspension of the power of resumption shall cease. 

Males over the age of 16 years, and females over 21 years, may apply 
for land under the Act, if they are not holders, except under annual 
tenure, of land which, with the area sought, will substantially exceed a home- 
maintenance area ; but if any person divests himself of land in order to 
apply for a settlement purchase, his application will be disallowed, unless the 
Minister's consent in writing be obtained to the making of an application. 
Ministerial consent is not, however, necessary in the case of a discharged 
_ soldier or sailor, who has at any time previously obtained a title to and held 
any other land, if he no longer holds the same. 

The person applying, if a woman, must be. unmarried or widowed, or if 
married, be living apart from her husband under a decree for judicial 

Separation ; but with the Minister’s consent a married woman not living 
apart from her husband may appl y for a settlement purchase, in which case 
the lands held by her husband will be considered in estimating whether the 
area held, together with that sought, substantially exceeds a home-main- 
tenance area ; and in considering any application by a married man not so 
living apart, the total area held by husband and wife will be similarly 
considered. 

Unless otherwise prescribed or notified under the present regulation, ap- 
plications, on or after the 1st September, 1917, accompanied by a deposit of 
64 per cent. of the notified capital valué of the land, must be lodged with 
the Crown Land Agent of the district, or with any other officer duly ap- 
pointed. The purchase money is payable in thirty-two annual instalments 
at the rate of 64 per cent. of the capital value of the land, including interest 
at 5% per cent. on the unpaid balance of purchase money. Where the settle- 
ment purchase is within a settlement purchase area notified prior to 1st 
January, 1913, the deposit and subsequent instalments are at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, and the interest is at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum. Discharged soldiers or sailors are not, however, required to pay 
any deposit. ra 

Residence for a period of five years is required; and commences at 
any time within twelve months after the decision of the Land Board 
allowing the purchase ; but the term may be extended to any date 
within five years of the allowance of purchase, and on such terms and 
conditions as to improvement, cultivation, or otherwise, as may be 
arranged between the applicant and the Land Board. Residence implies 
continuous and bona fide living upon any farm or township settlement 
allotment in the same settlement purchase area. Subject to the approval 
of the Land Board, the condition as to residence may be observed in 
any adjacent town or village; or by permission may be suspended 
or remitted. Residence may be permitted on another holding’ (within 
reasonable working distance) subject to such conditions as may be imposed. 

The purchaser is required to effect substantial and permanent improve- 
ments to the extent of 10 per cent. of the capital value within two years 
from the date of application, with an additional 15 per cent. within five 
years. Existing improvements on the land are held to fulfil this condition 
to the amount of their value. Every purchaser is subject to conditions as to 
mining, cultivation, destruction of vermin and noxious weeds, insurance of 
improvements against fire, etc. 

The Minister may give consent to the temporary occupation, subject to 
certain conditions, of any lands within a settlement purchase area which 
remain unselected, The permit to occupy does not exempt the land from 
settlement purchase. 

One Central Advisory Board now deals with closer settlement for the 
whole State. 
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The following table contains information regarding areas administered 
under the Closer Settlement Acts as at 30th June, 1921 :— 


| Land contained in Settlement Price paid for 
| ‘Purchase Areas. Acquired Land. 
Land Beard District. ~ = me. 
Acquired |Additional . 
ta md. | Crown Total. Total. Per Acre. 
Estates acquired under Closer Settle-| acres. | acres. | acres. £ £8 a. 
ment Act-— | | 
Armidale at as ee ...' 58,929 | 19,271 | 73,200 138,866 211 6 
Dubbo ... wd se aie eae 6,477 6,049 | 12,526 19,426 3.0 «0 
Forbes ... 4 ee aa: ...| 140,832 | 55,079 | 195,91) 355,121 210 5 
Goulburn ee Pee aes ..| 84,431 2,047 | 56.478 | 207,604 318 3 
Grafton... ian ee 3 det Nil. Nik | Nik | Mik Nib. 
Hay... -_ obs wo eal ” | | y ” 
Kempsey ane eek A ie rl 5 ish | ” 1 a 
Maitland 83 wee oes iy 1,526 25 1,551 | 7,631, 5 UV O 
Metropolitan ... ots os fs Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. © Nil. 
Moree ... de Be a | 12,357 528 12,885 49,022: 319 8 
Orange ... ‘ eit .| 42,855 | 902 43,757 | 186,119 4 610 
Tamworth... ae oe | 157,071 462 | 157,533; 660,143, 4 4 1 
Wagga Wagga of eae . 276,314 | 10,519 | 286,833 | 1,091,602. 319 0 


Total... a ..! 745,792 | 94,882 | 840,674 | 2,715,534 ' 31210 


states acquired under the Pro-| 
motion provisions of the Closer! 
Settlement Acts— | | 

| 


moOoD foo woosorn 


Armidale ‘ rr ios «| 88,422 at 33,422 | 130,161 3.17 10 
Dubbo ... ih ets ia ...{ 65,980 inte 65,980 : 239,687 312 8 
Forbes ... oe eee aed ...| 185,977 ies 185,977 794,096 4 5 5 
Goulburn ae re de «| 89,208... 89,208 , 141,997 | 312 5 
Grafton... the ee bist w| 83,815 |... 35,315 | 404,778 11 9 3 
Hay... bate es a w! 88,621)... 38,621 130,969 3 710 
Kempsey so iss ne | 16,560 ee 16,560 146,825 817 4 
Maitland a si abs | 19,844 ae 19,844, 169,539 8 10 10 
Metropolitan ... ae ae aoa] 9,190; 9,190. 151,329 16 9 4 
Moree ... As wes or | §6=©28,498 1... 23,498 - 80,979 | 3 8 1L 
Orange. eee | S84 51,845 208,453 4 0 5 
‘Tamworth iter Ss oa «| 106,110 | ay 106,110 | 384,224 312 5 
Wagga Wagga.. we ees | 103, 813 | fo oe 103,813 ; 569,435 > 5 9 8 
Total... age wo) 729, 383. iy chi 729,383 | 3,552,472. 417 5 
Estates acquired under Closer Settle-; 
mert Promotion Act of 1910— | { 
Armidale ee 7 13,462... 13,462 72,818. 5 8 
Dubbo ... : a ve wt 620,495... 20,495 | 105,358: 5 21 
Forbes 000s 15SATEO |. 158.476 | 711305 4 9 
Goulburn is wes a ww! 13,0411... 13,041 |! 46,917 312 
Grafton... eda a ie .| 24,856 ne 24,856 225,972) 9 11] 
Hay ea kaa a ae - | 46,852 | 46,852 197,386 | 4 4 
Kempsey Bee “eat m3 ..| Nik} Ni, *) Nik | ONil, 
Maitland we, fee see “eel 29704 des 2,970 19,747 | 6 13 
Metropolitan ... a pa ay 7,358... 7,358 | 76,122 |) 10 7 
Moree ... oH ie wes was ANELE. fe reg Nil. Nil. Nil. 
‘Orange ... ‘ot Ais ane wet 10,047 es'8 10,047 | 43,647 4 61 
Tamworth oe abe ns ae 9375... 9,375 | 37,847 | 4 0 
Wagga Wagga... es, 164,172. 164,172 | 992,151) 5 91 
Total... ae xe spies an 471,104 ven 3230) 5 3 7 
Total... “ss «61,946, 27 9) “94, (382 2,041, 161 8,707,236 | 4 9 6 
t 


Norr —in addition to the above, 24 estates of an area of 300,609 acres, valued at £1,439,115 have been 


acquired and finally dealt with for Soldiers’ Settlements, and two other estates have been acquired, but , 
purehase has not been finalised, 
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Of the total area of Closer Settlement lands, 26,781. acres have been 
reserved for roads and other purposes, and 813,893 acres have been divided 
into 1,681 farms, the average area per farm being 484 acres. 


Particulars of the subdivisions are shown in the following statement :— 


: Capital Value of Areas Farms Capital 
I a contained in Farms. allotted A value 
Land Board District. eos) >a to 30th ll tied of 
é | Acquired Crown Total June, POPE Farms 
| Lands. Lands, me 1921. allotted. 
Estates acquired under Closer; No, £ & £ No. acres. £: 
Settlement Act — 
Armidale... aa «| 184 138,716 27,231 165,947 134° 67,820 165,947 
Dubbo. oe Ne s 18 19.886 11,57L 31,457 18 12,306 31,457 
Forbes ats Sie «| 17k 387,095 96,157 483,252 149 167,847 421,070 
Goulbum .. me +-| 154 220,821 9,274 | 229,595 | 154 55,387 229,595. 
Grafton De oe ..|) Nil. ae ee ' ee - at 
Hay .. a an ee » | oe ei oa | 
Kempsey... e a ae | 23 es fe i ei ae be 
Maitland «2... we) 3 | 8,271 244 8,515 2 1,189 5,833 
Metropolitan an --| Nil. aa be aes oy BS sa 
Moree.. oe. a ay 76 51,721 | 868 | 52,489 76 12,733 52,589 
Orange we oc --| 119 195,444 } 2,551 {| 197,995 119 43,019 197,995 
Tamw orth .. - ..| 410 | 712,057 | 1,497 | 718,554 410 154,361 712,554 
Wagga Wagga ds ® ‘| 596 | 1,154,507 26,771 1,181,278 | 594 280,126 {1,177,075 
Total .. ae i 1,681* | 2,888,015 176,164 | 13, 064,182 1,656 i 794,738 = |2,995,115 
Estates acquired under the ' 
Promotion Provisions of the | | 
Closer Settlement Acts -- H : 
Armidale oe ae of 65 130,161 | ae 130,161 | 65 33,422 129,161 
Dubbo... le ve a 90 239,687 ee | 239,687 90 65,930 239,687 
Forbes ji oe +e) 310 794,096 1 794,096 3L0 185,977 | 794,096. 
Goulburn .. 7 cif. 70 141,997 | » 141,997 70 39, 298 141,697 
Grafton a3 a: ee| 214 404,778 ! | 404,778 | 214 35,315 404,778 
Hay ..  -. weet BS. 130,969 | + 130,969 58 38,621 130,969 
Kempsey... a: ..| 97 146,825 | i 146,825 j TT 16,560 146,825 
Maitland a8 ie «-| 113 169,539 j . i 169,539 + 113 19,844 169,539 
Metropolitan ie --| 145 151,329 ats | 151,329 } 145 9,190 151,329 
Moree... Be +. --j 38 80,979 ee | 80,979 31 23,498 80,979 
Orange . oe --| 102 208,453 ws } 208,453 | 102 51,845 208,453 
Tamworth . oe «| 162 384,224 | oe | 384,224 162 106,110 384,224 
Wagga Wagga me wef, B82 569,435 zs 569,435 232 103,813 569,435 
rm, = i —! = ~ = 
Total... ice --| 1,669 | 3,552,472 | fe ' 3,552,472 | 1,669¢ 729,383 (8,552,472 
Estates acquired under Closer ! 
Settlement Promotion Act,! | 
1910— i | 
Armidale 6. 0s oe ef 72,818 Lan 72,8L8 47 18,462 72,818 
Dubbo ae Si Ae 45 105,358 A 105,358 45 20,495 105,358 
Forbes is de «-| 807 711,805 Ss 711,305 307 158,476 711,305 
Goulbum .. a -| 29 46,917 & owe 46,917 29 13,041 46,917 
Grafton ae ie --| 141 225,972 a 225,972 141 24,856 225,972 
Hay .. aie o* oi 88 197,336 ee 197,336 88 46,852 197,336. 
Kempsey... i «+ Nil. #3 | ee bs zt ws ae 
Maitland aig ay te 12 19,747 a 19,747 12 2,970 19,747 
Metropolitaa be an 88 76,132 oo ' 76,132 38 7,353 76,132 
Moree an nn ..| Nil. ote ote ae si ste a 
Orange ase Be Ss 23 43,647 | ee 43,647 23 10,047 | 43,647 
Tamworth .. i an 18 37,847 | i 87,847 18 9,375 37,847 
Wagga Wagga aie +-| 401 902,151 ne 902,151 401 164,172 902,151 
Total - -«{ 1,149 | 2,439,230 + | 2,489,230 1,149 | 471,104 {2,439,280 
Total ay +-| 4,499 | 8,879,720 176,164 | 9,055,884 4,474 | 1,995,225  |8,986,817 


* Includes 22 farms of 17,857 acres (Forest Vale Estate), being utilised in connection. wit Government, 
scheme of share-farming. 


+ Includes 1 farm which was subsequently forfeited and was vacant at 30th June, 1921 
+ Includes 4-farmg which were subsequently forfeited and were vacant at 30th June 1921 
Up to 30th June, 1921, the total farms allotted were 1,656, containiig 
794, 738 acres, of the capital value of £2,995,115, representing an’ average 
gost to the settler of £3 15s, 5d. per acre. and of £i, 809 per farm. 


Of the above number, 45 farms, with 24,714 acres and valued at £107,716, 

have been converted into homestead farms, leaving 1,611 farms allotted 

_amder the Closer Settlement: Act in existence at 30th June, 1921, the area 
of which is 770,024 acres and the capital value £2,887,399. 
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_ On the 30th June, 1921, there were 25. farms containing 19,155 aeres 
unallotted ; 22 of these of 17,857 acres are being utilised in connection with 
the Government scheme of share-farming, leaving 3.farms of. 1,298 acres 
available for settlement. 

The farms which have not yet been selected are iet under’ permissive 
occupancy, and remain available for settlement purchase application. 

The balances of purchase money under the Closer Settlement. Acts, as at. 
30th June, 1921, including deferred and postponed instalments and adjusting 
interest, amounted to £9,575,394. Arrears of instalments at the same date 
were £368,727, 


Closer Settlement Promotion. 


The provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts, which replace the: 
Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910 (repealed), enable three or: mere 
persons, or one or more discharged soldiers, each of whom. is: qualified to hold: 
a settlement purchase, to negotiate with an owner of private lands, and 
under certain conditions to enter into agreements with him to purchase a 
specified area on a freehold basis, for a price to be set out.in each agreement, 
Any one or more discharged soldiers or sailors may also enter into agree- 
ments to purchase on a present title basis from the holder—a conditional 
purchase ; a conditional purchase lease; a-conditional purchase and con. 
ditional lease, including an inconvertible conditional lease ; a homestead’ 
selection ; a homestead farm ; a settlement lease ; a Crown lease, or any part. 
of one or more of such holdings; or an improvement or. scrub lease, not 
substantially more than sufficient for the maintenance of a home. 

Upon approval by. the Minister, the vendor, in the case of private land, 
surrenders the area to the Crown, and the purchaser acquires-it as a settle- 
ment purchase. In the case of land acquired on present title basis, the 
vendor transfers it to the purchaser. The vendor is paid by the Crown, 
either in cash or in Closer Settlement Debentures, and the freehold value of 
the land, inclusive of improvements thereon, purchased forany one person 
must not exceed £3,000, except in special cases where the improvements. 
warrant it, when the freehold value may be up to £3,500; if the land is. 
found suitable for grazing only, the freehold value may be up to £4,000. ; 

Each farm is worked independently, the co-operation of: the applicants 
ceasing with the allotment of an area. Each applicant has to pay a deposit 
of 63 per cent. of the Crown valuation of the farm granted to him, except 
discharged soldiers or sailors, who are not required to pay any deposit. Re- 
payments of the balance of the purchase money to the Crown are subject to 
the regulations in force at the date of commencement of title. At present: 
the regulations provide for repayment at the rate of 64 per cent. per annum 
of the capital value of the farm, where the purchase money is paid in cash; 
this includes interest at the rate of 54 per cent. on the outstanding balance, 
the whole indebtedness being discharged in thirty-two years, where the initial 
deposit is paid. If the land is paid for by debentures, the deposit and 
annual instalments to be paid by applicants are 14 per cent. in advance of 
the rate of interest paid by the Crown in connection with the debentures, 
and the interest to be paid on the unpaid balance of purchase money is 
4 per cent, in advance of the rate of interest paid by the Crown as aforesaid. 


Postponement of instalments and payment of interest only for a period 
may be sanctioned in special circumstances, and holders of farms may obtain 
advances from the Government Savings Bank Commissioners on account of 
improvements effected. 

From the commencement of the Closer Settlement Promotion Act in 
September, 1910, till 30th June, 1921, promotion proposals were received 
in respect of 7,259 farms of a total area of 3,714,769 acres, the amount 
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involved being £16,745,637, and many of these proposals were either | 
withdrawn or refused. The total number of promotion proposals under the 
Closer Settlement Acts allotted and finally dealt with, for which pay- 
ment had been made by the Government Savings Bank, and from the Closer 
Settlement Fund as at 30th June, 1921, were 2,818 farms representing 
1,200,487 acres, valued at £5,991,702; of this number 1,149 farms embracing 
an area of 471,104 acres at a cost of £2,439,230, were paid for by the 
Government Savings Bank, and payment was made from the Closer Settlement _ 
Fund in respect of 1,669 farms of an area of 729,383 acres, value £3,552,472. 
Included in the foregoing are 5 farms which were subsequently forfeited 
and were vacant at 30th June, 1921. 


A detailed statement of these transactions in Land Board Districts will 
be found under the head of Closer Settlement. (See pages 867 and 868.) 


The following table shows the operations under the Promotion Section of 
the Closer Settlement Acts during the eleven years ended 30th June, 1921:— 


| Farms Allotted. 
Year ended j—---- — -~ ee = 


| Amount 


30th June. Number, Avea, Advanced 

i Acres. | £ 
1911 | 26 10,785 | $4,131 
1912 | 209! 84,279 | 418,941 
1913 | 274! 107,791 i 699,145 
1914 | 183 i 62,598 ; 361,351 
1915 | 9 | 35,963 H 201,163 a 
1916 157 68,219 : 331,037 
1917 57 28,877 } 123,330 
1918 | 154 | 71,942 i 351,011 
en ee Se 57,984 | 293,780 
1920 572 j 209, 857 1,121,339 
1921 938 462,242 2,136,474 

Gp a i bite ee 

Total...) 2,818 1,200,487 5,991,702 


| 
H ! i 


In addition to the land acquired by the State for closer settlement a 
number of estates have been subdivided for that purpose by private owners. 


Hi 
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Abattoirs, Homebush, 514, 788 
Aborigines, 122 
Protection of, 477 
Abseutee Ownership, 681 
Taxpayers, 204, 320 
Accidents, Deaths from, 157 
Factory, 586 
Mine, 453 
Railway aud Tramway, 416, 423 
Accumulation, 669 
Rate of, 676 
Advances, Bank, 291 
for Homes, 493 
to Settlers, 723-6 
Ages of School Children, 170 
Agricultural Bureau, 721 
College, Hawkesbury, 722 
Education, 184, 722, 798 
Industry, Inquiry into, 726 
Research, 722 
Settlement, 56-64, 712 
Agriculture, TO7-T57 
Agriculture— 
Bananas, 157 
Barley, 74S 
Department of, 720 
Employment, 545, 720 
Ensilage, 750 
Green Food, 750 
Hay, 749 
Holdings, 715 
Machiuery, 
Maize, 745 
Oats, T47 
Orchards, TE 
Potatoes, 75 
Sugar-cane, 
Tobacco, 753 
Value of Production, 709 
Vineyards, 754 
Wheat, 726-745 
ALF, 48 
Alcohol, Consumption of, 507 
Alienation of Lands, 852 
Aliens, 121 
Alnnite, 451 
Amusem;nents, 496-8 
Animals, Noxious, 794 
Antimony, 444 
Apiculture, 810 
Appeals, Law, 240 
Appendicitis, 154 
Apprenticeship, 585 
Apprentices, State, 472 
Arbitration, Industrial— 
Commouwealth, 578 
State, 568 
Area of New South Wales, 49, 758, 
840 
Cultivated, 708 
Occupied for Mining, 432 
Suitable for Wheat, 727 
70807 —d 


athe 


Arrests, 228 
Arrivals and Departures, 100 
Artesian Bores, 764 
Art Gallery, National, 192 
Assurance, Life, 301 
Asylunmis, State, 476 
Auditor General, 32 
Australian Jmperial Exped’ 
Forces, 48 
Australian Notes, 287, 697 
Awards, Industrial, 575 
Baby Clinics, 135, 468 
Bacon, 806 
Sananas, 757 
Bank, Commonwealth, 294 
Holdings, 695-8 
Banking, 289-297 
Crisis, 1898, 13 
Bank Notes, 286, 697 
Bankruptey, 236, 812 
Banks, Advances, 294 
Assets, 290 
Capital, 289 
Exchange Rates, 293 
Interest Rates, 293 
Savings, 295 
Barley, 352, 748 
Barristers, 242 
B.A.W.R.A,., 781 
Bee-farniing, 810 
Beer Brewed and Materials Used, 852 
Consumption of, 507 
Betting Taxes, 203 
Bills of Exchange, 293 
Bills of Sale, 315 
Treasury, 211, 220 
Birds of New South Wales, 85 
Birth-rates—Australasian States, 
128 
Metropclis and Remainder of 
State, 129 
Births, 127 
Notification of, 467 
Plural, 180 
Sexes of Children, 129 
Biscuit Factories, 350 
Bismuth, 444 
Blindness, 466 
Board of Trade, 577 
Boot and Shoe Factories, 353 
Bores, Artesian, 764 
Boring, Shallow, 765 
Botanic Gardens, 495 
Boundaries of New South Wales, 49 
Bounties on Manufactured Products, 
450, 
Bread, Constinption, 508-505 
Prices, 515-529 
Breweries, 352 
Brickworks, 345 pte st 
Bridges, 399 


Y 
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3right’s Disease, 154 
Broken Hill Mines, 440 
Bronchitis, 152 
Bronze Currency, 637 
Building, Cost of, 686 
Building Societies, 299 
Buildings, New, 490 
Bulk Handling of Grain, 739 
Burrinjuck Daim, 759 
Bursaries— 
State School, 180 
University, 182 
Butter, Consumption of, 503-6 
Factories, 347 , 
Production of, 799, 802, 804 
Cable Services, 428 
Cadets, Military, 44 
Cainozoiec Period, T7 
Caneer, 149 
Candle Factories, 342 
Capital Cities, Australian, Popula- 
tion, 119 
Capital Punishment, 247 
Cattle, 694, 768-787 
_ Breeds, 784 
Dairy, 860 
Prices of, 786 
Required for Food, 513 
Slaughtered, 788 
Value of, 694 
Causes of Death, 141 
Census Enumerations, 105 
Chambers of Commerce, 264 
Charitable, Relief, 456, 476 
Charities (see Hospitals), 476 
Cheese, Consumption of, 503-6 
Production of, 799, S05 
Childbirth, Deaths in, 155 
Child Labow: in Factories, 336 
Children, Ages, 170 
Detective, 185: 
Delinquent, 474 
Homes for, 473 
Mentally Deficient, 473 
Neglected, 469 
Of School Age, 170 
Protection of, 466-476 
State, 470 
Children’s Courts, 229 
Child Weltare, 466 
Chinese Restriction, 11, 121 
Church Schools, 167 
Chroniite, 44+ 
Cigarettes and Cigars, Consumption 
‘ of, 852 
Manufacture of, 509 
Cirrhosis of the Liver, 154 
Cities of New South Wales, 358 
Citizen Forces, 44-47 
City Railway, 407 
Climate, GS 
Clinics, Baby, 185, 468 
University, 176 
Closer Settlement, 865-70 
Closer Settlement Account, 195 
Sloth Factories, 353 
Clothing, Cost of, 541 


Coal, 445 
Consumption of, 448 
Discovery of, 4 
Exports of, 445 
Miners, 448 
Wages of, 446 
Mines, Vaiue of, 700 
State, 448 
Prices of, 449 
Production of, 447 
Coalnining, Intermittency, 558 
Coastline, 50 
Cobalt, 444 
Cobar Mines, 442 
Coffee, Couswupticn- of, 508-6 
Coinage, 285, 695-8 
Coin and Bullion, 605 
Coke, 449 
Conmerce, Chambers of, 264 
Exports, 254-261 
Imports, 254-259 
Commercial Comunissiouers, 264 
Education, 183 
Conunissicnus and Trusts (Public), 
32 
Common Law, 233 
Commons, 495 
Commouwealth Bank, 294 
Establishment of, 14, 38 
Governinent Line of Steamers, 
276 
Railways, 406 
Repayments to States, 223-225 
Communicable Diseases, 461 
Coulpanies, Incorporated, 297 
Banking, 289 
Capital, 681-2 
Geueral Insurance, 3808, 310 
Life Assurance, 38u1 
Mining, 700 
Compensation Paid, Railways, 418 
Seamen’s 588 
Tramways, 423 
Workmen’s, 587 
Compulsory Training, 44 
Concerts, 497 
Conciliation, Industrial, 576, 578 
Conjugal Condition, 126 
Conscription, 19, 20 
Conservatorium of Musie, 189 
Consolidated Revenue Account, 193 
Constitution, Federal, 38 
State, 26 
Consumption of Jrood, 503 
Continuatiou Schools, 164 
Convulsions of Children, 150 
Cook, Captain James, 1 
Co-operative Societies, 298 
Copper, 441 
Copyright, 242 
Coroner’s Courts, 230 
Cost of Living, 588, 543, 678, 644, 659 
Courts of Law— : 
Appeals, 240 
Children’s, 229, 475 
Coroners’, 2380 
Criminal, 238 
Appeal, 241 eet 
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Courts of Law-—csatinued. 
District, 282 
Fair Rents, 231, 531 
Full Court, 246 
igh Court of Australia, 239, 241 
Industrial Arbitration, 283 
Licensing, 231. 499 
Magistrates 227 
Marine Inquiry. 233 
Petty Sessions, 227 
Profiteeving Prevention, 232 
Quarter Sessious, 250, 240 
Small Debts, 280 
Supreme, 283-256, 240 
Cows, Dairy, Yield SOL 
Credit Foncier, 728 
uae Courts, 
Crops, TOS-710, 
Ww. neat, 729, 735 
Crown Land—Holdings, $39 
Crustacea, 90 
Cultivation, Area under, 708 
Area under Various Crops, 714 
Curlwaa Irrigation Area, 761 
Currency, 286, 685-8 
Customs Acts, 253 
Revenne, 2638 
Dacey Garden Suburb, £93 
Dairying, 797-812 
Cattle, 800 
Employment, 545 
Jnstruction, 798 
Preduction, 799, S11 
-Value of, 811 
Dancing, 497 
Dead Letters, 426 
Deaf Mutism, 466 
Deaths, 182-157 
Accident, 157 
-Appendicitis. 154 
Bright’s Disease, 134 
Bronchitis, 152 
Cancer. 149 
Causes of, 141 
Children under one year, 138 
Children under five years, 138 
Cirrhosis of the Liver, 154 
Conrvlsions of Childven, 150 
Diabetes, 149 
Diarrhea and Enteritis. 123 
Diphtheria aud Croup, 145 
Diseases of the Digestive Sys- 
tem, 125 
Diseases of the Heart, 151 
Hemorrhage of the Brain, 150 
In Childbirth, 155 
Tndex of Mortality. 182 
Infantile Mortality, Causes of, 
189 
Influenza, 146 
Tusanity, 154 
Measles, 144 
Meningitis, 150 
Phetmnonia, 152 
Scarlet Fever, 144 ae 
Sninlipox. 148 
Suicide, 159 


Deaths—continued. 
Tuberculous Diseases, 146 
Typhoid Fever, 142 
Violence, 156 
Whooping Cough, 145 
Debt, Public, 214-221. 
Yoxterial, 215, 681-2 
Wealth and, pails +f) 
Defence, 44 
Dentists, 457 
Diabetes, 149 
Diamonds, 450 
Diarrhea and Enteritis, 158 
Digestive System, Diseases of, 153 
Diphtheria and Croup, 145 
Discouut, Bank, 2°83 
Diseases, Deaths from Various, 142- 
17 
Seasovual Prevalence of, 157 
Distances of Ports from Sydney, 280 
District Courts, 232 
Divorce, 236-238 
Docks and Slips. 275 
Doctors, 457, 459, 464 
Doniestic Training Schools, 183 
Drainage Trusts, 887-763 
Dredging for Minerals, 487 
Drink Bill, 508 
Dronght Reliet, 725 
Drunkeuness, 249) 
arly Closing. Eotels, 49 
Shops, 582 
Economie: Condition, E35 
Education, 159-492 
Edueation, Agricultural, 184 
Expenditure by State, 10 
Eduneational Societies, 189 
Effective Wage, 607 
Eggs, Consuniptiou of, 505 
Elections, Federal, 40, 41 
State, 32 
Electorates, Distribution of, 3+£ 
Hiectric Light and Power Works, 555 
Electric Lighting, Municipal, 371, 889 
Sydney, 871 
Flevators. Grain, 7289 
Emigration, 109 
Employees, Farm, 720 
Employment, 545 
Child, 478 
FEnsilage, 750 
Hutertainment’s Bill, 497 
Tax, 205, 497 
Equity Jurisdiction, 285 ; 
Estate Duties, Commonwealth, 203 
Estates of Deceased Persous, 316 
Examinations, School Children— 
Intermediate, 177 
Leaving, 177 
Qualifying, 177 
Technical, 17 7 
xchange Rates, Bank, 293 
Ixcise Revenue, 2638 
Executive, Federal, 39 
State, 27 < 
Expeditionary Forces, Australian, 4s 
Expenditure, Local Goverment, 371, 
376, 388 ? 


- 
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Expenditure—continued. 
‘ate, 1938, 197, 224 
Agriculture, 720 
Business Undertakings, 206- 
209 
Education, 160, 161 
Hospitals and Charities, 457 
Justice, 252 
Loan, 211-213 
Mining, 483 
State Children Relief, 471 
Experinient Farms, 722 
Hxports, 254-261 
Australian Produce, 260 
Dairy Produce, 808 
Meat, 789 
Pastoral Products, 792 
-Raw Materials, 261 
Axtradition, 251 
Factories (see Manufactories), 821- 
356 
Inspection, 585 
Fair Rents Court, 281, 531 
Fares, Ferry, 542 
Railway, 542 
Farmers, Share, 719 
Farms, Number and Kind, 831-888. 
Wheat, 731 
Farmyard Production, Value of, 811 
Farrer Scholarships, 723 
Fauna of New South Wales, 79 
Federal Capital Site, 18, 48 
Federal Territory in N.S.W., 49, 840 
Federation, 12, 14 
Feeble-minded Persons, 473 
Felimongering, 341 
Ferries, 399 
Fertilisers, 718 
Winance, 193-226, 285-820 
Federal War Expenditure, 226 
Local Government, 870, 375, 388 
Private, 285-320 
Public, 193-226 
Relations between State and 
Commonwealth, 221 
Taxation, Federal, 204 
State, 199 
; Rural, 723-6 
‘ State, Loans, 211 
Public Debts, 214, 226, 677 
Surplus Revenue, 222 
Trust Funds, 209 
Wealth and Debt, 677 
and Taxation, 680 
Fire Commissioners, Board of, 309, 
390 
Fire Insurance, 308-310 
First Offenders, 227, 248 
Settlement, 1 
Fisheries, 819 
Value of Productiou, 821 
Fishes of New South Wales, 84 
Fish Supply, 515 
Flora of New South Wales, 92 
Flour, Consumption, of, 508-5 
Mills, 350 
‘Flour, per bushel of Wheat, 734 
Food and Prices, 503-544 
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Food Bill, Weekly, 340 
Food Consumption, 503-5 
Foods, Standardisation of, 510 
Forestry, 8138-8 
Forests, Destruction of, 104 
Freights, Ocean, 279 
Friendly Societies, 299, 483-480 
Fruit-growing, 757 
Fruit Supply, 518 
Fuel, Cost of, 542 
l’ugitive Offenders, 251 
Full Court, 240 
Geological Formation, 75 
Gold, 437 
Currency, 695 
Government, Constitutional, 25-43 
Cost of, 206 
Early forms of, 25 
Employees, 547 
Arbitration, 578 
Factories and Workshops, 323 
IJousing Schemes, 491 
Local, 357 
Property, 671-3 
Governor, State, Functions of, 26 
Grafton Water Board, 399 
Grammar School, Syduey, 166 
Grape Vines, 755 
Grasses, Sown, 70S, 750 
Green Food, 750 
Groceries, prices (see also Food), 528 
Habitual Criminals, 249 
Hamorrhage of the Brain, 150 
Halls, Public. 498 
Harbours of New South Wales, 283 
Value of Ianprovements, 672 
Harbour Trust, Sydney, 280 
Hat and Cap Factories, 354 
Hawkesbury Agricultural 
185, 722 
Hay, 749 
Hay Irrigation Area, 761 
Health, Public, 455 
Heart, Diseases of, 151 
Herd Testing, 799 
High Court of Australia, 239, 241 


College, 


Historical Sketch of New South 
Wales, 1 

History of New South Wales, Indus- 
trial— 


1901-1909, 624 
1910-1914, 689 
1915-1920, 649 
1921, 666 
Holdings, Land—Agricultural, 715 
Rural, §24-889 
Sheep. 774 
Size of, S2S8-S30 
Suburban, 848 
Homes, Advances, for, 493 
Honey, 810 1 
Horses, 785, 793 
Value of, 694 
Hospital Saturday Fund, 477 
Hospitals, Convalescent, 461 
Mental, 463 
Patients in, 459 
Private, 458 
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Hospitals—continued. 
Public, 458 
Expenditure, 460 
Revenue, 460 
State Expenditure on, 457, 460 
Hotels, 499 
Hours of Work, 582 
Hfouse, Cost of Building, 530 
Rents, 529 
TIouseholds, average size, 490 
Household Effects, Value of, 703 
Houses, Number of, 490 
Houses, etc, Value of, 6938 
Housing, 20, 489 
Hunter District Water Supply, S04 
Tllegitimacy, 180 
Iegitimate Children, Deaths of, 135, 
141 
Immigration, Assisted, 110 
Coloured, Restriction of, 121 
[anperial Wool Purchase Scheme, TSO 
Tinports, 254-259 
Imprisonment, 245 
Jucomes, Private, 31S 
Income Tax— 
Federal, 204 
State, 201 
Index of Mortality, 132 
Index Numbers— 
Production Prices, 615 
Value of, 618 
Volunie of, 618 
Retail Prices, 533, 5387 
Wholesale Prices, 519 
Wealth, 686 
Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, 15 
Industrial Arbitration— 
Awards and Agreements, 575, 
5TT 
Commonwealth System, 578 
Conciliation, 576, 578 
Crown Employees, 57: 
State and Federal, 581 
State System, 368 
Industrial Diseases, 586 
Dislocations, 561 
Loss of Wages, 564, 
Industrial History of New South 
Wales— 
1901-1909, 624 
1910-1914, 689 
1915-1920, 649 
1921, 666 
Tndustrial Undertakings, Govern- 
ment, 207, 323, 343 
Unions, 554, 568, 574 
TInebriates, 250 
State Institutions for, 251 
Infantile Mortality, 133-189 
Causes of, 139 
Infants, Protection of, 466-476 
Infirm, Asylums for the, 475 
Iuflation, 686 
Influenza Epidemic, 1919, 146 
Inquests, 230 
Insanity (see also Limacy aud 
Meutal Hospitals), 151 
Insects and Arachnida, 88 


Insurance, 308 
Interest, Bauk Rates. 253 
on Public Debt, 216, G80 
Intoxicants, Consumption of, 507 
Invalid Pensions, 481 
Iron, 443 
Tron, Pig, Production of, 345 
Iron and Steel Works, 845 
Irrigation, 758-66 
Areas— 
Curlwaa, 761 
Hay, 761 
Murrumbidgee, 759 
Progress of, 762 
Jury System Instituted, 6 
Justice, Cost of Administration, 252 
Law Courts, 227 
Police, 2438 
Prisons, 245 
Juvenile Offenders, 474 
Juveniles, Employment of, 336 
Ixerosene Shale, 435, 446 
Kindergarten Schools, 161 
Labour (See also Employment). 
Agencies, 550. 
Agricultural and Pastoral, 720 
Lakes, 55 
Land, Acquisition, $41 
Alienation, 841, 852-4 
Available for Settlement, 824, 
862 
Beyond State Control, 854 
Boards and Courts, $40 
Closer Settlement, 865-870 
Divisions, 840 
Exchange of, S45 
Leases, 855, 861 
Occupied, 824-826 
Reserves, 863 
Resuniptions, 864 2 A 
Revenue, 205 
Sales, 841, 852-4 
Selection, 846, 853 
Settlement, 823-870 
Tax, Federal, 20+ 
State, 201 7 
Tenures, 826, 841-860 
Gonversion of, 854 
Unalienated, 824, 862 
Valuations, 360, 689-938 
Value of Farming, 716 
Private, 693 
Public, 692 
Western Division, S38, S60 
Lard, Production of, SOT 
Law Courts, 227-252 
Lead, 488 4 
Leases, Land, 855-861 
Legal Aid, Poor Persons, 239 y 
Legislative Assembly, 30 
Council, 7, 8, 30 
Legitimation Act, 1380 
Leprosy, 462° 
Letters, 425 
Letter Telegrams, 428 
Liabilities of State, 218, 677-9 
Libraries— 
Mitchell, 191 . * 
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Libraries—continued. 
Public, 190 
Sydney Municipal, 191 
Liceuses, Fishing, 819 
Torestry, 817 
Liquor, 489-501 
Traffic, 244 
Liceusing Ceurt, 499 
Life Assurance, 301 
Lighthouses, 274 
Liquor— 
Cousumption, 507 
Drink Bill, 508 
Licenses, 489-501 
Trafic, 499 
Lithgow Iron and Steel Works, 345 
Live Stock— 
Cattle, T84 
Dairy, 800 
Horses, 785 
Sheep, 771-7 
Swine, 805 
Value of, 693 
Living, Cost of. 538, 548 
Living Wage, 588 
Loans, Cost of Raising, 219 
Local Government, 372, 381, 884 
State, 211, 219 
Expenditure from, 211, 213 
Local Goverment, 357-402 
City ot Sydney, 369 
Historical Survey, 557 
Housing Scheines, 494 
Municipalities, 875 
Property, 673 
Shires, 3882 
Taxation, 365 
Valuations, 360, 689-98 
Local Option, 500 
Tock Hospitals, 247 
Lord Howe Island, 50 
Lunacy, 4638 
Machinery, Agricultural, 717 
Coal-cutting, 448 
Manufacturing, 325 
Mining, 486 
Pastoral, 717 
Value of, 702 
Mail Services, 426 
Maize, 745 
Prices, 711 
Mammals, 79 
Manganese, 444 
Manufactories, 821-356 
Capital Invested. 329 
Child Labour, 336 
Classification of, 824 
Cost of Production, 331 
Hmployees, 327, 334, $839. 545 
xeneral Summary, 321, 328, 333 
Individual Industries, 840-355 
Motive Power used, 325 
Output, 321, 331, 333, 608 
Output, per employee. 356 
Wages, 327. 330, 333, 598 
Women and Juveniles, 338 
Manufactures, Bounties, 450 
Manures, 718 


Marine Inquiry, Court of, 283 
Maritime Strike, 1893, 13 
Markets, Municipal, 8738 
Public, 511 
Marriage, Age at, 127 
fate i: Australasian States, 125 
Marriages, 124 
Conjugal Condition of Parties, 
126 
Mark Signatures, 125 
Minors, 127 
Religions, 126 
Masculinity, 111, 129 
Maternity Allowances, 469 
Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction, 286 
Measles, i44 
Meat, Conswnption of, 503 
Exports. 750 
Imperial Purchases, 730 
Tndustry Board, Metropolitan, 
514, TSS 
Prices, £25 
Supply, ste 
Trade, TST 
Works, 848 ‘ 
Medical Inspection ef School Chil- 
dren, 186, 475 
Medical Practitioners, 457, 489, 464 
Meningitis, 150 
Merchantlise, 63S 
Mercury, 444 
Mesozoie Period. 76 
Metal Works, 345 
Metals, Extraction of, 347 
Meteorology, 63 
Migration. 108, 548 
Military Forces, 45 
Milk, 801 
Consumption of, 503-506 
Preserved, 8C8 
Prices, 517, 529 
Supervisiou of Supply, 516 
Mineral Springs, 505 
Miners’ Diseases, 452, 586 
Rights, 431 
Miuing Industry, 431-434 
Employmeut, 546 
Industrial Dislocations, 562 
Leases and Licenses, 431- 
Employees, 484 
Property, TOO 
Ministries, Federal, 41 
State, 86 
Ministry, Members of, 28 
Minting. 285.695 | 
Mitchell Library, 191 
Mollusea, ST 
Molybdenum, 444 
Moneylenders, Registration, 316 
Money orders, 287 | 
Mortality, Causes, 141. 
Iudex of, 132. 
Infantile, 133-189 
In Gaols, 247 
Rate of, 485 
Mortgages, 314 
Motor Tax, 202 
Vehicles, 244 : : “yt 


INDEX, 


Mourtains of New South Wales, 53 
Municipalities, 357 
Population, 120, 359 
Municipal Library, Sydney, 191 
Markets, 511 
Murray River Irrigation Scheme, 
765 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 16, 
18, 208, 759 : 
Museuns, 190 
Music, Conservatorium, 189 
National Wealth, 670 
Natural Increase of Population, 181 
Naturalisation, 123 
Naval Defence, 47 . 
Navigation Act, Commouwealth, 265 
Navigation of Rivers, 273, 765 
Neweastle Harbour, 282 
Tron and Steel Works, 346 
Sewerage Works, 3888 
New South Wales, Area, 49 
Historical Sketch, 1 
Industrial History, 624-668. 
: Wealth, 669-706 
Nickel, 444 
Notes, Australian, Bank, 286, 697 
Postal, 287 
Nurseries, Forest, 815 
Nurses, 457, 459, 464 
Nursing Associations, 477 
Oatmeal, Consumption, 503 
Prices, 529 
Oats, T47 
Prices, 711 
Observatory Hill Resumed Area, 493 
Observatory, Sydney, 73 
Occupations, 845 
Factory Workers, 339 
Licenses for, 502 
Rural, 720 
Oil, Kerosene, 446 
Old-age Pensions, 481 
Onions, Prices, 529, 711 
Opal, 451 
Orchards, 157 
Orphanages, 472 
Ostriches, 786 
Oysters, 819, 821 
Palaeozoic Period, 75 
Parcels Post, 425 
Parks, 402, 405 
Parliainent— 
Commonwealth, 39 
First, 9 
State, 26, 28, 36 
Cost of, 37 
Parliamentary Committees, 31 
Pastoral Industry, 767-796 
employment, 545 
Problems of, 101 
Value of Production, 793 
Rise of, 767 
Pastoral Land Leases, 855 
Produce Exported; 779, 790, 792 
Pastures Protection, 794 
Patents, 242 
Pensions, 244, 478-483 
Personal Effects, Value of, 704 


Pharmacists, 457 
Physical Features ot New South 
Wales, 50 
Picture Shows, 497 
Pigs, S05 
Prices, 786 
Slaughtered, 514 ; : 
Value of, 694 ‘i 
Pilotage, 273 
Plants, Important, 92 
Platinum, 444 
Pneumonia, 152 
Police, 248 
* Pensions, 244, 479 
Political Divisious, 66 
Population, 106-123 
Capital Cities of Australia, 119 
Country owns, 119 
Distribution of, 112 
In each State, 107 
Sources of Increase, 107 
Urban and Rural, 118, 359 
Pork— 
Consuniption, 503, 504 
Prices, 529 
Ports, 283 
Port Jackson, 279 
Shipping at, 271 
Postage, Rates of, 426 
Postal Notes, 287 
Service, 425, 430 
Potatoes, 751 
Conswmnuption of, 508, 505 
Prices, 505, 529, 711 
Poultry Farming, 809 
Preference to Unionists, 584 
Price Levels— 
Meat, 505, 520, : 
Production, 615 
Retail, 533, 537 
Wholesale, 519 
Prices— ioe 
Live Stock, T8G6 
Metals, 437 
Retail, 529 
Bread, 515, 529 
Tish, 515 
Trood and Groceries, 528 
Gas, 542 
Meat, 529 
Milk, 516, 529 
Wealth and, 686 
Wheat, 726-45 : 
Wholesale, 519-528 ee ae 
Butter, 809, 812 
Coal, 449 
Dairy Produce, $12 
Farm Produce, 812 
Fruit, 519 
Meat, 791 
Milk, 517 
Pastoral Produce, 
Potatoes, 711 
Vegetables, 519 
Wool, 778 
Prisoners, 245 
Prison Labour, Value of, 247 
Prisons, 245-252 : 
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Private Wealth, 674 
Privy Council, Appeals, 241 
Probate, 235, 316 
Duties, 202 
Productive Activity, 618 
Production, 608 
Agricultural, G08, 709 
Bee-keeping, 810 
Dairying, 608, 811 
Farmyard, 608, 811 
Fisheries, 608, 821 
Forestry, 608, 816 


Manufacturing, 321, 331, 333, 


608 
Mining, 434, 608 
Pastoral, 608, 7938 
Poultry Farining, §11 
Price Index Numbers, 615 
Volume of, G16 
Profiteering Prevention, 232 
Prohibition, 501 
Property, Valuation of, 669-706 
Of Various Countries, 687 
Owned Abroad, 681 
Private, 674 
Taxation of, 360, 365 
Proportional Bepresencation, 33 
Prospecting, 433 
Public Debt, 214, 226, GT7 
Dates of Maturity, 217 
External, 215, 677, 682 
Finance, 214 
Interest on, 217, 680 
Health, 455 
Instruction, 159-192 
Library, 191 
School System, 159 
f Services, 376, 377, 383, 455 
Trust Office, 242 
Wealth, 671-3 
Works Account, 196 
Committee, 31 
Puerperal Diseases, 155 
Quarantine, 277. 
Quarries, 436 
Rabbits, 794 
Racecourses, 498 
Admission Tax, 203, 497 
Race Meetings, 497 
Railways, 403-424 
Accidents, 416 
Capital Expended, 408, 424 
City Railway, 407 
Expenditure, 409 
Fares, 413 
Freight Charges, 415 
Gauges, 420 
Interest on Capital, 410 
Other Countries, 419 
Private, 418, 699 
tevenue, 409, 411,. 424 
Superainuation Fund, 479 
Unification, 420 
Railways and Tramways, Value of, 
672 
tainfall, 57, 70, T58 
Rates (see also Taxes), 358, 366, 382 


Neal Estate, Transacticus, 318 
Recreation Reserves, 402, 495 
Re-lxports, 261 
QRefereuda, Federal, 42 
Reformatories, 474 
Registration of Births, Deaths, Mar- 
riages, 124 
Religions of School Children, 171 
Rent, Index Numbers, 534, 5387 
Rents, House, 529-83 
tepatriation, 48 
Representative Government, 25 
Representatives, House of, 39, 41 
Reptiles and Batrachians, 81 
Reservoirs, 391 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 
Revenue, Customs and Excise, 2638 
Land, 864 
Local Government, 377, 383 
Public, 193-224 
per Head of Population, 195 
Riailways and Tramways, 409- 
422 
Rivers of New South Wales, oy 
739-66 
River Traffic, 273 
Roads, 399 
Reads and Bridges, Value of, 672-3 
Routes, Length of Sea, 280 
Royal Society for the Welfare of 
Mothers and Children, 465 


Industries Board, 725 
Lands, 716, 823-870 
Population, 118 
Settlement, 823 
Training Schools, 185 ‘ 
Saleyards, Stock, Honiebush, 514 
Savings Banks, 294 
School, 185 
Sawmills, 344 
Scarlet Fever, 144 
Scholarships, State, 180 
Schools— 
Industrial, 185, 475 
Kindergarten, 161 
Medical Inspection, 186, 475 
Private, 166 
State, 159-192 
Attendance, 169 
Continuation, 164 
Correspondence, 1638 
District, 166 
High, 165 
In Operation, 159 
Primary, 162 
Religions of Scholars, 171 
Savings Banks, 185 
Secondary, 164 
Subsidised, 163 
Teaching Staff, 168, 186 
Technical, 172 
Travelling and 
House, 163 
Scientific Societies, 189 
Sea Carriage of Goods, 262 
Sea Routes, Distances, 280 


House-to- 


INDEX, 


Compensation, 588 
Discharged and Engaged, 278 
Wages, 278, 602 

Seasons, 68 

Senate, 39, 40 

Settlement, Density of, 112, 825, 829 
Spread of, 828 

Sewerage, 386, 396 

Sex of Population, 105 

Share Farming, 719 

Sheep, 171-777 
Breeds, 775 
Losses by Drought, 772 
Prices, 786 
Required for Food, 513 
Sizes of Flocks, 773 
Slaughtered, 514, 78S 
Stations, Size of, 774 
Value of, 694 

Ship. -building, 275 
Commonw ealth Government, 276 

Shipping, 265-284 
At Ports of the Empire, 272 
Entered and Cleared, 267 
Mortgages, 315 
Nationality of, 267 
Offices, Government, 27S 
Other States, 26S 
Registers, 276 
Tonnage, 276 
Value of, 703 
¥essels— 

Imported, 277, 708 
Sold, 277 

Ships’ Stores Exported, 262 

Shipwrecks, 273 

Shires, 364, 368. 382-5, 

Sickness, 148-157, 459 
Experience, 485, 48S 
In Gaols, 247 
Treatment of, 457 

Silos, Wheat, 739 

Silver, 488 
Coinage, 285 
Currency, 697 
Prices, 286, 487 

Sinking Funds, State Debt, 220 

Slaughtering, 514, (8ST 

Small-pox, 148 

Sinelting, 347 

Soap Factories, 342 

Social Condition, 455 

Societies, Building, 299 
Charitable, 477 
Co-operative Trading, 298 
Friendly, 483-489 
Scientific, 189 

Solicitors, 242 

Spirits— 

Consumption of, 507 * 
Drink Bill, 508 

Stamp Duties, 202 

Standard Time, 73 

Starr-Bowkett Societies, 299 

State Advances— 

For Homes, 295, 493 
To Settlers, 295 » 
70807--e 


State— : 
Children, 470-47¢ 
Coal Mine, 448 
Education, 159 
Employees, 547 
Finances, 193 
Forest Nurseries and Planta 
tions, 815 
Government, 25 
Housing Schemes, 491 
Property, 672 
Railways and Tramway, 403 
Savings Bank, 295, 498 
Trawling, 515 
Workshops and Factories, 328 
Steel, Production of, 347 
Stock, Public—Quotations, 220 
Stock, Live, 693, 771-85. j 
Street-trading (Children), 473 
Strike of 1917, 21,660 — . 
Strikes, 12, 17, 561-68 , 
Sugar-cane, 753 
Sugar— 
Consumption of, 503-506 
Mills, 351 st 
Prices, 529 ; 
Refinery, 351 Fy 
Suicide, 156 i 
Superannuation Funds, 243, 478 
Supreme Court, 233-236, 240 
Surface of New South Wales, 51 
Sydney, 869-874 : 
Harbour, 279-282 : 
Harbour Trust, 280 
Population, 112, 116, 359 
Tallow, 342 : 
Tanneries, 341 
Tariff Customs, 253 
Taxation, 199-205 
Local Government, 365 
Wealth and, 680 
Tea, Consumption of, 503-506 
Prices, 529 
Teachers, 168, 186 
Technical Education, 172, 179, 184 
Telegrams, 427 
Telegraphs, 427 
Wireless, 429 
Yelephones, 429 
Yemperatures, 70 
Territorial Divisions, New South: 
Wales, 840 
Theatres, 497 
Tides, 74 
Timber (see also Forestry), 815 
Tin, 442 iS. 
Prices, 4837 ij 


Tobacco— 
Consumption of, 509 mo, 
Factories, 352 Laas 


Prices, 548 
Production, 753 a 
Totalisators, 208, 498 , ri 
Trade and Commerce, 253 : 
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Trade— 
At each Port, 264 
British and Foreign,.253 
Oversea, 254-261 
Trade Marks, 242 
Trade Unions, 5&2. 
Subscriptions, 548 
Traffie— 
Licenses, 244: 
Regulations, 244 
Tramways, 420-423: 
Private, 424 
Transport and Communication, 64 
Transportation, Abolition of, 8 
Trawling Industry, State, 822 
Treasury Bills, 211, 216, 220 
Trustee, Public, 242 
Tuberculons Diseases, 462 
‘Tungsten, 444 
Typhoid Fever, 142, 462 
Unemployment, 557 
‘University of Sydney, 173 
Tutorial Classes, 177. 
Valuations, 3860, 669-706 
“Vegetables, Prices-and: Supply,.c18 
Vehicles-- 
Horse-drawn, 244 
Motor, 244 
YVenereal Diseases, 247, 463 
“Victoria,: Separation | from New South 


Viney: le 

Violence, Deaths from, 156 

Vital Statistics; 124-158: 

Voters, 33, 40: 

Wage, Effective; 607 

Wages, 588 
Agricultural and Pastoral, 720 
Coal Miners, 446, GOT 
Loss through Disputes; 564 
Manufacturing Industry, 327, 

, 380; 333 3; 598: 
Police, 2 
. Rates, 597 

Senmen, 278, 602. 

War Countingeuts, 11, 15, 19, 47 
Enropean, 48 
Expenditure, 226 
Legislation, 19 
Pensions, 480 
Profits, Taxation, 205 
Service Homes; 494° 


te ne 


Water Conservation and Irrigation, 
758-766 
Reservoirs, 892 
Rights, 768 
Supply, 885, 391-396, 899 
Wealth, 669-706 
Distribution of, 818, 688 
Of Various Countries, 686-8 
Weather, 68 
Weeds, Poisonous, 1014 
Weights and Measures, 510 
Western Division, Lands, 63; 838, 860 
Wharfage, Sydney , 281 
Wheat, 726-745 
Area, Yield. and lixport, 7389 
Bulk Handling, 738 
Cousumption of, 732-4 
Cost of Growing, 156-9 
Farms, Size of} 731 
Freights, 740 
Marketing; 739 
Pools, 741-3 
Potentialities, T27 
Prices, 744 
Weorld’s Prednction, 735 
Yield, 728, 73 ‘ 
Whooping-cough, 145 


_ Widows’ Children, Retief of, 472 


Winds, 68 
Wine, 755 
Consuinptiou of, £08 
Wireless Telegraphy, 429 
Wives, Deserted, 467 
Women— 
Employed, 888; 545 
Franchise, 16 
In Prison; 248- 
Status of, 489 
Wages of, 595° 
Wool, 777-7838 
Wool-growing. Rise of,.5, 767, T77 
Woollen and Tweed Mills, 858 
Wool-seouring, 341 
Workers’ Dducational Association, 
189 
Workers. (See Employment) ,. 720 
Workmen’s Compensation, 586 
Works, Value of Government, 672- 
Wrecks, Ships, 273 
Zine, 438 
Zoological Gardens, 405° 
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